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“No sooner had I read Dr. Gatts works, than T 
found | had masle the acquaintance of one of those 
extracvidmary men whom dark envy i» always eager 
to eacharie from the rack to which their genios calle, 
and agat whom t empleys the of coward. 
jee aod bypeerwy. High cerebral ity, profound 
pesetratem, gom] sense, varied information, were 
the qualities which struck me as distinguishing 
Gate The indifference which I first. entertained 
for his writincs gave place to the most profound 
veneration. Phrenology i» troe The mental fso- 
ities of men may be appreciated by an examina. 
thos of their beads”—Jesera Vowowr, M. D, of 
Peris, an eminent Physician ond Author. 


«" While I was unacquainted with the facte on 
which it i» founded, I scoffed, with many others, at 
the pretensions of the new philosophy of miod as 
promulgated by Dr. Gait, and now known by the 
term Phrenology. Having been disgusted with the 
utter uselessnes of what I had listened to ip the 
University of Edinburgh, 1 became a stu- 
dent of what I now conceive to be the truth. 
Daring the last twenty years, I have lent my hum- 
Ble aid in resisting a torrent of ridicule and abuse, 
and have lived to see the true philosophy of mind 
establishing. itenlf wherever talent ie found capable 
of estimating ite immense value Su O. 8. Mao- 
e, FRS. Lond, and Pres, Roy, Soc. Edinburg. 
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THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
NEW YEAR'S GREETING. 

In po little courtesy of life do we see so 
truthful au example of man's better nature, 
sa in the spontdmeous and hearty “ Merry 
Christmas” and “ Happy New Year,” which 
so universally greet us at the closing of the 
old, and the ushering jn of the new year. 
Then man seems to have buried his selfish- 
ness, and to speak forth bis joyous wishes for, 
and interest in, his fellow-man. 

» On these occasions the miser has been 
koown to relax bis iron visage to something 
between” a and s smile; penury and 


want look up and hope for better days, while 
the great mass of matkind, with kindly 
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hearts and stalwart strength, seek to bury 
the cares and sorrows of the past in the grave 
of the dying year, and to rejoice in bope of 
happiness and prosperity in the opening fu- 
ture. 

The relation of writer and vender is pot 
exactly that of countryman, neighbor, or 
friend ; but, in a manner, it is each of these, 
all of these combined, and yet more than all. 
It is a union of thought, of spirit, of sym- 
pathy, with no admixture of selfishness—wiil 
nothing to mar or materialize the bonds, but 
with everything holy and elevated to cement 
them. The writer brings forth his best 
thoughts and sends them out on their mission 
of blessing to the world, and the reader, with 
the cares of the outer life laid aside, sits 
down quietly to the mental repast, and stores 
his inner life with noble and immortal thoughts 
that shape bis chinructer and expand and re- 
fine his spirit for an eternal future. This re- 
lation, then, mingles the higher mature of the 
giver and receiver, leaving the drow and 
selfishness of their characters wholly out of 
the question. Should not, then, this relation 
be elevated and durable! 

In this, our cordial New Year's greeting to 
^ hundred thousand “readers, not a few of 
whom have received our regular, monthly 
visits for more than a tenth of a century, we 
can hardly refrain from a review of the pūst, 
an examination-of the present, and a contem- 
plation of the future. Those who have been 
our readers from the first arg aware. of the 
changes that Geen years have whought fo 
the public mind on the subject of the scieose 
of human nature, mental and physical. Phys- 
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iology was then deemed appropriate knowl- 
edge for the medical profes-im only ; now it 
is studied jm families, and beginning to le 
considered aa indiapemable element ia schol 
edocation, * 

Then the theologian might properly sui; 
mental philosophy, and examine Use D,. 
and mysteries of the buman mind, but the 
people hardly thought it important to know 
more of their mental pasture, except in the 
ab tract. than they knew of the mechani-m of 

their lock or watch bý looking at its dial 
plate. If their chronometer kept bad time, 
it was condemned, bot not examined or re- 
paired by its owner; if the mind was un- 
steady and vicious in its operations, they bad 
no philosophy by which to understand its de- 
rangement and set it right. When Phrenol- 
ogy was first promulgated, it was opposed by 
those who regarded it as their peculiar prov- 
ince to teach and expound the laws of mind, 
and the masses regarded it as a mystery out 
of the reach of their comprehension, and 
treated it with indifference. 


others have enlarged their knowledge of 
mental philosophy a hundred fold by means 
of this science, and are either iguorant of the 
source of their information, or are bot suffi- 
ciently courageous avd manly to ackoowledge 
their indebtedness to a science they bad tried 
to decry and overthrow. 

But lectures, phrenological books, and the 
JovaxaL, barve been abroad among the pro- 
ple, and a mighty phalanx of students of the 


true mental philosophy has been raised up, | and the change of form, increase of size, and 
who find that the study of the inner man, | the discussion of other vitally important sub- 
the mind, in point of pleasure and durable | jects, have been hailed with delight and uni- 
profit, towers far bone all other studies as | versal approbation, not only by the press, but 
much as mind is superior to gross matter, | by the reader. 
Instead of stimulating the senses and grati- | It may be proper, at the beginning of the 
fying the physical appetites as a source of | year, to review what we have done in the 
pleasure, millions have learned a higher and | last volume, The department devoted to 
holier means of enj Phrenology proper, has been more fully il- 
Kt would be idle for us to conceal, or for | lustrated with fine portraits of eminent per- 
others to deny, the fact that the American | sons, and the subject matter has been more 
practical than usual. Our extensive examin- 
ation and illustration of Animal Phrenology, 
has constituted a very acceptable and profit- 
able feature for 1851, and we have in pre- 
paration for the present year a highly inter- 
esting continuation of this subject. Our il- 
lustrated Agricultural and Horticultural De- 
partment, embracing the history and culture 
of many of the cboicer fruits, with beautiful 
y popular and 


occasion to know, is sougbt and read by those 
who have not only never been its subscribers, 
bat have songht to destroy ita i and 
the propagation of the science of which it is 
the organ ; because, if it contain a sentence 
im it» leading articles, in a foot note, or in the 
most obscure paragraph, which calls any of 
them to account for their errors, and takes 
exception to their teachings, in less than a 
month they exhibit their scars and send back 
their pointless arrows. We are glad that 
akeptes read us, even though it may disturb 
their conservatism and awaken their spleen ; 
for while we write nothing te}rovoke oppo- 
sition, we shall teach what we believe to be 
true regardless of time-worn theories; hoping 
that the thoussnds who now oppose, may be- 
come the friends and advocates of phremo- 
logical science. 

That the Phrenological Journal, and the 


splendid views of the steamship, the locomo- 
tive, magnetic telegraph, steam-engine, cot- 
ton gin, and mammoth printing presa, accom - 
panied with able, appropriate, and reliable 
articles describing their history and philoso- 
phy, their uses and matchles benefit, has 
given an importance to the Journal, on this 
account, beyond our most sanguine expecta: 
tions, In the present volume we Shall en- 
deaver to maintain, or even surpass, the Value 
of the past year's Journal in this important 
bravch of knowledge, Our Home Depart- 
ment, for fireside reading and the culture of 
the bome virtues, has met a hearty response 
from every part of the country. This we 


the people, and so broadly and deeply based 
ot the principles of eternal truth, that the 
combaned forces of error and prejudies cannot 
disturb them, is to oor comprehension no 
longer a problem, bnt s fixed fact, Its hie- 
a tory bas bene one of steady progress from a 
smal beginning to a fiel. of influence second 
io that of no scientific publiestion on the 
gibe. We believe it has only, as yet, eo- 
tered the vestibule of ita destined influence 
and success, for the great American people 
„have become enamored of the truths which 
it bears, and have made its extensive cireula- 
tion their own canse, and the ultimate univers 


Fecenteicit y 
with a rich Miscellaneous Department, and a 
carefully condensed summary of Foreign and 
Domestic News, have gained a reputation for 
the Journal that is beyond cavil or criticism, 
and it shall be our pleasure and pride to keep 
up the interest, and sustain. the good name 
which our readers and the entire editorial 
corps of the secular press have been disposed 
so generously to award. 

Our hope and faith speak to us in terms 
of eonfdenos respecting the future. The 
pest yesr has given ws a nest for thie wide 
field of labor, and we shall earnestly endeayor 
to infuse itty iho Journal the N 


The form of the Journal, and 
ranga of topics for iho yasr 1851, wan anew- 


A thar hopea for the elevation of — 
wider 


with unlimited confidence, appeal to all the 
friends of human progress for continued aid 
and sympathy. Give us the Aubscribers, and 
we will toil at the fount of truth for their 
edification. 

————- — 


EDUCATION, 
PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 
Acqorsrvexnss is eminently a providing 
faculty. It is given to man, and to certain 
animals, to inspire them to acquire, to lay 
by in time of abundance for a time of scare- 
ity, to gather the fruits of summer that that 
abdndance may be prolonged for use during 
a dreary winter, This feeling is evinced in 
some of the lower animals, while in others 
no traces of it appear; they exhibit no de- 
sire to lay up, and no perception of the hoard- 
ing prineiple. Judge Hurlbut, in his admir- 
able tréatise on Human Rights, very beauti- 

fully illustrates this principle. 

He says, “a quantity of corn being 

upon the ground within reach of a flock of 
fowls, each one will greedily devour all that 
is required to satisfy the appetite, but will go 
away without caring as to what remains, 
without gathering up or secreting anything 
for future use." ^ 

A squirrel, on the contrary, will exhibit 
unwearied industry in carrying off the corn 


joy his acquisitions at bis leisure. 


ing instinct, while nearly all birds supply 


» 
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solution. of this by the universal | come useless, and the world is not benefited | world's estimation by the property they can 
testimony of men, we sbould fail to obtain a | in their existence, They will neither build | command, and not by their moral and intel- 


philosophical answer, because, in most civil- 
ized cóuntries, this is the reigning faculty. 
“ Who shall show us how to make R 
is the all-absorbing inquiry. The 
exists in a state; each is eager to 
be rich, when, in fact, were the property of 
the world, at its highest market value, equally 
divided among mankind, it would leave to 
each but & few dollars at most. Therefore, 
the craving desire to be rich, unless the sub- 
stance of that wealth be created by effort, 
must be entertained at the expense of the 
majority of the race. The true standard for 
the exercise of this faculty cannot, perhaps,. 
be attained till society shall be reformed— 
till man's real wants are ascertained, and he 
have such a training of all his faculties as to 
make him willing to accept. and de satisfied 
with what is really necessary, or to look to 
his creative or productive energy and skill: 
for the supply of his desires, 

This ‘faoulty, at present, is exercised in 
speculation, and in stock-jobbing the earnings 
of others, As thero is not property enough 
in the world to make all rich, so those who 
become rich usually accomplish it by such 
management as enables them to foather their 
own nests at the of the labor and 
productive skill of millions. It i» a fact that, 
while a few become rich, the mas remain 
poor, and no one will claim that labor alone, 
at present prices, will make any man rich. 
It is by large manufacturing establishments, 
where the any contribute to the prosperity 
of the few, or in mercantile or money chang- 
ing transactions, where tribute is taken from 
thousands and deposited in the coffer» of the 
rich, that large fortunes are gained. The 
primitive design, then, of the faculty, and its 
proper exercise, is to inspire in every human 
being who has wanty—and who ha !—-a 
spirit of industry and frugality, to lay wide 
from the" earnings of youth and health, for 
sickness and age—to cari and amass, partly 
by economy, in reference to our present wants, 
and by active, well-directed industry, to ae- 
quire the means for the development, rear- 
ing, abd education of the young; but not to 
amasa for them such fortunes as will obliter- 
ate the necessity of industry and frugality on 
their part, to meet the common wants of 
their own lives, and that of their children 
during minority. 

* The moment aman becomes a millionaire, 
^ his children become drones in society —be- 


nor navigate ships, nor till the soil, but live 
in society, of upon society, and consume the 
tribute which their fathers have, perhaps, 
unrighteously taken from the past generation. 
The doctrine of the education of all the fao- 
ulties, embodying Benevolence and Consci- 
entiousness, makes it imperative upon every 
buman being, in alf ages and under all cir- 
cumstances, where, health is present, to be 
usefully employed in producing or exchang- 
ing the commorlities which constitute the sur- 
plus wealth of the world. Nor does this give to 
the trader a right to all the surplus of the 
profits of labor. Why should the toll-gath- 
erer on. the road to market, or the man in 
the market-place, become excessively rich, or 
make all the laboring class excessively tribu- 
tary to them, The producer certainly has 
as good a right to full payment for his pro- 
ductive service, as he who is the trader and 
transmits the surplus produce of labor to its 
place of consumption, Bat this faculty is 
abused in ten thousand ways. In a greedy 
desire to obtain more than we earn, and by 
the laws of trade to gather into our own 
hands the earnings of others. 

The laws of trade, as they exjst at the | 
present day, are based upon excessive Ac- 
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quisitivencss, These laws of trade are lo- | will find themselves poor, neglected, and 
galized robbery. When that divine com- | the world's esteem 


lectual excellencies. This sets on fire the 
youthful mind. The public sentiment, where 
to be respected is to be rich, to be neglected 
and despised is to be poor, arouses ambition, 
awakens the energy, calls owt the intellect, 
develops the mechanical skill, and all those 
faculties are harnessed to the car of acquisi- 
tion and the craving desire to be rich, and 
SERE 
vants of this master passion. Under 
system of training, with such a pablic 
ment to live and actin, is it strange 

world becomes a grand shaving shop, and 
that men grow up as greedy sa tigers for their 
prey, in the pursuit of wealth t 

Those who are possessed of skill and tal- 
ent, and a fair degree of moral feeling, even 


and lack the abrewdness to compete with 
artful who can outwit the common 


mand shall govern society, Love thy meigh- | be pitched with want, their children, whom 


bor as thyself—do unto others as ye would 
that they shoald do unto you,” then will 
industry and skill thrive as they deserve, 
Then will not the few, by chicanery and 
talent, absorb all the wealth, and leave the 
lesa shrewd and the less greedy in perpetual 
poverty. Public sentiment, on this subject, 


is grossly perverted, and yet men are not | than themselves, who by 


conscious of it. | absorb the profits of their labor, they must 
The great thought of the age is “How | romain poor; and the history of privation, 
shall I make money—by what mean shall I if pot of crime and suffering, mast complete 
become rich f" This thought is one of the | the picture, — Now, in what cónsiate the fem- 
earliest lessons taught the rising generation. | edy for these eie Surely thie i» aot the 
The cry is gise, arve, GIVE; nor i» this | natural staip of men. Surely one propén- 
sentiment confined to the few, but pervades | sity, one selfish desire, should mot rule the 
the majority of civilised men. Train up ^ | human rece, with auch despotic sway. 

child from his earliest recollections, to feel | Pagan Gecce was far more true to mature 
that money, if not u god, i» at least next in | than is the Christian nineteenth century, 1n 
importance to God ; that it e “the one tiling | the days of the Grecian Republic, it was no 
needful,” and it thus becomes the absorbing | disgrace to be poor, and no mark of good- 
element of hin nature, Wealth is regarded as | ness or greatnete to be reh. The soul, the 
the badge of mwepect—men are measured ty | knowledge, the personality, the intelligence, 
their amount of gold and the number of | the taste, the refinement, and the morality of 
their broad nores. They are weighed in the | the man, were messured—not bis gold. In 
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tropa! climates, man, in hin savage sinia, 
ha boss of this teen lie his wants are 
fo, Aequesibvemess i small, aed it i a sii 

gular Got, that the Afiona race have this 
ongan small, and although they are accused ^ 
of stualing, A is the result of thriltiessness 
and amali Acquistivewes, whioh dom not 
prompt them to porde for prospective wan! 

To their mative band, where lev onn reach 

forth the hand sad pluck the fruits of eternal | 
summer, where they require mo houses or 

clothing to shelter them from wintry bhests, 

tha Coulty is neither developed por required | 
to supply meri matgrol, physical want, But 

a man wanders from the Equator into icy 

jatinades, where winter reigns, clothing, sbel- | 
tee, aod «n accomalstion of (ood are peces- | 
sary. Although this fhealty is necessary, | 
amd from it flows the comforts of a sofficien- | 
ey, and that wealth which gratities taste, yet 
there is a proper hmit to it» development, and 
the mat e of its functions. 

Excessive Acquisitiveness, a morbid dispo | 
sition to acquire, is akin to that feverish state | 
of Amativeness which produces licentiousness, | 
of that of Aliwentiveness which produces in- 
temperance. Acquisitiveness sbodid never 
be trained to great activity and power, with- | 
out equally strong Conscientiousness, Benev- | 
olence, and Ahe eness. 

The young mind should be trained to feel | 
that the haman race is a great brotherhood 
—that every man bas rights as well as him- | 
self—that be las no right tẹ the earnings of 
others, without a fair. requital —that this fac- | 
ulty should be used in some sense for public | 
good, as well ax for private gain. Tbe intel- 
lect and the skill of the race, should, to a 
greater extent, be turned to mal production, 
either from the bosom of the soil or in manu- 
lectum. To study bow many half-paid 
workmen can be employed, or how many sets 
of profits can be wrung from a bushel of 
wheat, or a pair of boots before they get 
from the prodacer to the consumer, i« a sys- 
tem of prey and plunder condemned alike by 
jedgment and conscience. Nearly one half 
of the nominal value, of the property of the 
world, perhaps we might say threefourths of | 
it, is added to the real cost of production in 
the shape of profits. Three-foarths of ali 
who claim a right in the profits are entirely 
unnecessary in the trading world. The 
nearer the producer and consumer can be 
brought together, without the intervention of 
a platoon of men aspiring fur the lion's share 
of profit, the better for all concerned, and 


| stimulated by perverted Approbativeness, 


the bes will bo the cost to the consumer, 
On vo point of education dow there need | 
to be more reform, than with reference tothe 
exercise of Acquisitiveness, Aside from the | 
demoralizing effects that the undue gratifica- | 
tion of the miserly disposition produces on | 
the individual man, the poverty, the desola- 
thon, Ue ignorance, and the crime, which 
grow out of the absorbing spirit of peauri- 
ousness, the grasping avarice on the part of 
® portion of community, is enough to arouse 
the moral sense of the world, to the right 
training avd development of this faculty, to- 
gether with the commanding and restraining 
influences of the higher powers of the mind 
In consequence of property Being hoarded | 
by the few, the mass of mankind are doom- 
ed to perpetua! toil, without the time or 
means for education, without the ability or 
inclination for moral elevation and the refine. | 
ments of taste. Level this aspiring spirit of 
gün to the due control of mans higher 
nature let it be exercised in useful art, to 
produce something useful or elegant from na- | 
ture's bounteous store-house, and the work! 
might become a garden, and poverty and 
want be driven from the earth. Then could 
all be well educated. Then could all find 
time and menos for refine culture and 
moral development. Then, and not till then, 
shall that prophetic period come, when uni- 
versal harmony aod happiness shall make 
the world a paradise, and man to rejoice in the | 
plenitude of the benefactions of his God. 
Wo are aware that this faculty is stimula- 
ted by pervewted Self-Esteem, which gives ^ 
love of power, and money is sought asa 
means of securing that power. It is also 


it x also made morbid in its activity by èx- 

cessive Cautionsness. Large Cautiousness is 

aroused into activity by the rapacity of those | 
around ws, but let it be remembered that | 
strong Acquisitiveness is the central desire, 
or at least the workifg agent in this warfare 
of man upon man, in the scramble for wealth, 

In the progress of civilization, man pases | 
through a series of changes in character and de- 
sire, and the various. classes of faculties from | 
the lowest to the highest, in turn bear sway. 
The warlike age, we*truat is nearly past, and | 
now we are in the age of gold. 

In our next, we propose to develop the | 
nature and abuses of Secretiveness, and its | 
agency in the grati&cation of perverted Ac- 
quisitiveness, 


which rejoices in parade, and splendor, and | 
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— 
v LOUIS KOSSUTH, 
HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


We give, in this number, a portrait of the Great 
Man of the Age, whose extraordinary eloquence is 
even new rewaunding from the Atlantic to the 
Rocky Mountains, and we are sure that our readers 
will rejoice in tbe space which we shall take in an 
elaborate and full development ie history. 

He was was born oo the 27th of April, 1806, at 
Monok, in the County of Zemplin He was the 
only san of tbe family, which was respectable, but 
not wealthy, his father, Andrea Komuth, having 
been, for most of his life, an estate agent It may 
show what blood runs in the veins of this modern 
bero to state that the chronicle of his ancestors 
shows that seventeen of them, at different times, 
have been executed for political offenses, Kossuth, 
therefore, comes honestly by such revolutionary 
propensities as he may have. 

He was educated at the college of Patak, which 
was under the influence of the Calvanista, whoearly 
impressed the deepest religious convictions on his 
mind, though he was never, we believe, formally 
connected with any sect, In 1819 he commenced 
the study of the law, and when he had acquired the 
n 
the courts of Servia and Pesth, It not 


worrying a judge. 

He first attracted public notice in the year 1831, 
when the cholera broke oot in Hungary ; ite rava- 
ges were so dreadful, that the ignorant and super- 
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ple. he dispelled their superetilions and quisted 
their terbulenes, even while alleviating their suffes 
imr «| Wherever fever wee the greatest, amd the 
peslilence the flercest, Kossuth rushed in t» battle 
with both Does not the reader think that a ) oung 
man of twenty-six, who could do euch deeds, & 
likely to turm out a bad subject for Austria, which 
bad wo long wppressed hie country | 

Thus distinguished, he was named by several 
peeresaes to attend the diet of 1532, as their proxy, 
which gave the right to speak, but m to vote, He 
spoke but once in the diet ; and his attention was 
pren to a far more important object. Usan mabig 
speeches Except to those who heard them, either 
as members or im the galleries, the doing» of the 
diet were known only by a miserable parliamentary 
committee report, onesided and lifeles. Kossuth 
laburivusly wrote reports, and sent them io manu 
script to a number of subscribers The interest ex 
cited by his able summary of important documents 
and speeches so increased, that in 1834, bie sub 
scribers amounted to eighty, To diminish the cost 
and to extend the circulation am) usefulness of the 
paper he set up a Maograpbic press. Against this 
move the Austrian government to» k measures The 
grea! question then before the diet was the abolition 
of serfdom , against this a diversion was the thing 
of all others desired by Austria a discussion on the 
liberty of the press would have entirely alme bed 
attention, and Kossuth, therefore, followed the ad 
view of the friends with whom he acted, gave up 
the press, aod resumed the manuscript. The primi 
tive little newspaper was read at the club of every 
one of the fifty two Hungarian counties, and served 
to awaken an interest in practical measures, and to 
sapose the systematic aggression of Austria. 

The sittings of the diet ended in 1896. It had 
shown too much the spirit of reform to please the 
court at Vieuna ; and, te «ay the progress of ita 
measures, the old hackneyed story of a conspiracy 
was trumped up, and several young meu of tote 
were arrested; their trials were pretty much of 
the same order as those of late (so well exposed 
by Mr. Gladstone) at Naples; Kossuth urged the 
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unconstitutionaliem of the proceedings, but in vain; | 
the influence of the men was dangerous to Austrian | 


encroachment, and they were found guilty and im 
prsooed. e 

Kossuth dilgfently continued hie paper. The 
county meetiage—the same as the old English 
shiremotes— were then of great importance ; they 
disco sed every project of reform, amd resolved 
upon the course the representatives of the counties 
should adopt in the diet; they ware, in short, local 
parliaments in preparation for the diet, or great 
parliament. Hitherto, however, the several coun- 
ties had been isolated The news letter sported 
the proceedings, and the counties understood each 
other and became united The paper thus, though 
then but in manuscript, became a new power; the 
people feit it; the imperial court took fright, and 
in 1437 Kowwth wae thrown into gaol, was kept 
for a year without trial, and then sentenced to four 
year’ imprisoamest, Por the success of such tyr- 
anny there had, however, been too much written, 
too much spoken in the counties; the excitement 
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became great The dist again met in 1839, and 
opened its proceedings by declanag the persecution 
of Kossuth illegal The supplies were refused, and 
ouly granted in May, 1840, on the condition of the 
immediate liberation of Kosuth, and a complete 
amnesty for all political offenders. The supplies 
were granted oo the 15th of May, and next day the 
prisoners were berated 

Three years had passed over 'Lowsuth iù solitary 
confinement, without books, without writ mate” 
rish, when on that day he came forth from prison, 
pale, worn, broken in all but hope for Hungary, aed 
an immense concoerse of people amembled to wel- 
come bis liberation He wae escorted through the 
town that night by a procession with some thou 
sand torch-bearers—the mode in Hdigary pf giving 
a triampb with the highest honors 

Kossuth returoed with renewed energy to the 
press; the ministry and a majority of the diet were 
liberal, and oe New Year's Day, 1541, with Kossuth 
for editor, appeared the first number of the Pesti 
Hirlap, (Pesth Journal.) At first it was pablished 
four times a week, but soon became a daily paper 
Its circulation rose rapidly to five, six, eight, and 
ten thousand, and at one period reached even to 
twelve thousand. Iteinfluence was immense Opin 
jon throughout Hungary was fast gathering to the 
full strength of unión. Bat Austria was not idle, 
and in 1844 succeeded in changing the ministry 

The liberals of 1838 were displaced by imperial 
ista, and the editorship.of the Hirlap was taken 
from Kossuth He had become convinced that to 
make tbe progress of reform safo, it must be begun 
by reform of the counties, and mast enlist tffe peo 
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ple. He therefore devoted himself to the emana 
patio of the serfs and tbe enfranchisement of the 
trade of Mungary from the prohibition ts import 
only Austriam maoufactures, and export no manu- 
factured goods of Hungary to Austria, and for this 
porpote formed the bedetgyle, an sociation 
pledged to consume no Austrian goods until the 
tariff was reformed 

The dect was felt Austrian manufacturers, to 
preserve the trade. had to transplant their facto- 
ries to Hungary. To repress this new-born spirit, 
the court at V uns fell upon the device of appoint- 
ing paid imperial commissioners at the bead of the 
counties, instead of the lord heutenanta, who were 
the old constitutional heads This the more stirred 
agitation The reform leaders from every quarter 
of the kingdom met at Pesth and during the quar- 
terly fairs of 1846 and 1847, to which the people 
from all parts came, the needful measures of re- 
form were publicly discussed ooa by one, and in 
every detail determined At the beadof thu move 
ment, a» chairman of the meetings, was the late 
Count Loui» Batthyani, — Komuth made able 
speeches, and rose in popularity, be was not mere- 
ly elequentybut practical Batthyani felt bis im- 
portance, and exerted himself to the utmost to ee- 
cure his election to the diet for the county of Peath. 
The diet met ia November, 1447. 

Our readers are aware that in the year 1687 the 
crown of Hungary became, by the consent of the 
nation, a hereditary possession of the House of 
Hapsburg, which house also held the imperial 
crown of Austria. But this was the only connec- 
tion between the two countries The Emperor of 
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— 
Austria, as Kng of Hungary, exercised all the pre- 
negatives which tbe comstitation of Hungary con- 
coded te the regal office, but beyond that bad ne 
rights or suthority im Hungary. His power and 
duties were strictly defined in wriung and bis first 
art oe coming into possemcon of the throne was to 
take the most solemn oath before God and mas 
that he would respect apd manta, m the atrictest 


Im tte domestic constit ation, Hungary was an ari» 
Vocralie government, but sot exclusively so; for it 
peweesed certas fundamental principles, which 
provided, t» some extent, a free snd popular ele 
ment. The Diet or Congress was wholly in the 
possessor. of the oobles, titled and untitled, but the 
local or parch orlmimetrations were in the hands of 
lie freni y elected by the people. lo * "age affaire 
every inhabitant, peasant or coble, was a voter, in 
county affairs the nobles only were voters, but it 
was easy for almost any respectable man to get 
IH made a noble We Americans commonly 
understand by a mble some wealthy and powerful 
chief. tat the Honganan nobles who were pot land- 
holders, were nothing of the sort. We will etate 
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characterized the nation. It is to thie fact, too, ew 
must trace the long-cherished desire of the Austri- 
an rulers to subvert that constitution, or to reduce 
Hungary toa level with the Hereditary States of 
the Empire. From the daysef Leopold to those of 


by corruption, fraud, menaces, and every expedient 


troversy runs back, with varying fortunes, fur sev- 
eral bamdreds of years. 


objects achieved by the Hungarian Assembly 
1847 are thus described by Mr. Alison =y 


“By votes of both houses, the diet not 
e 


fr 
71 


there dre ia any reer eee 
€ gioia dtes iio der e petoro bo e lande old by uar ee, 
Sha ielfais» apportioned jis own tases, in thus transferred ta the peasants the absolute 
Govt, managed the whole of is owa lami business, | ceni froo amd terever. of senrly half the cul- 
The towas and cities, for many years, had the same Ub ppepMBZLSOA 
right, bet lost them gradually, through Austrian might award from the publie funds of 
ere The evonties, in the sume way, had Ter. More Uam Sve honed tonal pose 
fuir own eal and. dected their | ^ Poo aateloi sth Vie naside 
€ re ncm, m verslup y to sixty acres of land 
ow Micon, aed judicial, Bot these rach, of about twenty millions of acres amongst 
county f had besides one privilege of a | them Fe eT ren om stented G ot- 
very extraordinary character, s) which, wys Pa - T M VoL 
qui, “may be quoted in the grasiest extent of pow. que - eru van vin has possed s dipinas 
en nen comberred on o papalar assembly uter amy A university, and to every artizan whe employe 
foem of maraa) eo eromen ^ Not only the | sa With the enarurtence of beth omun 
cect ho Dit, but o crinem of Sha mei | Soe Se Quim mr vane were, sale, ad 
Med to be sent deere to thet to be published and The sumber of representatives which Croatia waa 
approved, or if, alter due examination, they were tw sem) tu the diet was increased from three to eigh 
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and congratulations.” 
These things, be it noted, were begun in 1847; 
they were deliberately parsed in a regular consti- 


its institutions and the hereditary 
states, and thereby Austria to a second rate 
power. “If Hungary," says the eminent historian 


before quoted, * e«etinued to advance in material 
prowperity and intelligence, and succeeded in giving 
to her constitution a basis so broad a» to insure a 
just distribution of the publie burdens, and to anite 
all classes of her population in ite support, she 
Must ultimately separate from Austria, or Austria 
must abandon ber stationary policy and advance in 
the same direction” The latter alternative was 
impossible, and the word was sent forth that Hun- 
gary must be suppressed. 

Now, how was this to be done! Not by open 
violences and outrage upon the Hungarians, which 
would at onec defeat the plan, but by working upon 
the traditional and religioas prejudices of the infe 
rior roees, until they should rise in inpurrection 
sgninst the Magyare Among the laws passed by 
the diet of 1847, was one restoring the Magyar 
language to use in all public proceedings and aet», 
which had before (since 1805) been rendered either 
in þarbarous Latin or German, This was a proper 
measureTin itself, becnose the Magyar had been 
ongwally the public language, because it was epo 
ker by a larger mmber uf the uation than any other, 
because the Magyare were unquestionably the su- 
peres race, both in physical endowment and civili. 
sation, and because, though that language was prh 
seribwd by the law] it wae provided that all dwew 
mente acts de. when published in any of the Ge 
ni and other districte: aul be accompanied by 
translations into the language of that district No- 
thing could have been fairer ; but many of the low 
or clases among the Berba, the Croats and the Wal 
lachians are an iganrant, deyraded, superstitions 
and half eivilised rece— and flt tools fer cunning and 
desperata iniriguers to play with Accardingty the 
ee dispatched ite money n abugganes and A 
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ite agente in large nombers, w inflame the passions 
of this pow peasantry. They wore told that the 
Magyare were not serious in their purposes of re- 
form, and only designed, in their reccot enactments 
to entrap the other races into greater servitude 
These wily agents left no means untried to detach 
the Selaves from their allegiance to Hungary, aod 
to debauch their minds with suspicion and maligni- 
ty. But even then, with all their arta, they would 
have failed in this treason, but for the in- 
*irumentality of a base priests, ote of them a 
Geek. Archbishap of immense weajih, and, what 
was still more important, the peculiar organization 
of the military district, known as the “Granz Cow 
Mate." " 

We shall not entét into a history of the Hunga- 
rian War. Iti» known to all. The noble people, 
invaded at nine different points, with rebellion. in 
their midst, betrayed by their chief general, fought 
desperately, but in vain, They were overcome and 
driven oft, and those who could save anything from 
universal ruin found a prison-sylum in the land of 
the Turk. There they remained for two years, until 
the active intervention of England and the United 

* States pat the greedy malignity of the despots at 
bay. Kosuth wont to Great Britain aud has told 
bis story. How he has told it the world feels to its in- 
most heart. Simply, sincerely, truly ; but humanity 
will never forget the burning eloquence with which 
it was told He has made every noble and gener- 
ons heart the friend of his country, he has waken- 
od a spirit that will not die until Hungary resumes 
her place among the nations of the earth. 

Wut now he i» on our shores The masses of 
America have welcomed him as no other man has 
been welowned Nor should we allow the entha- 
em in his cause to cease 

If he came to ws in no other characieg then as a 


fugitive from the despotisms of Europe, >» would 


has so long been our bæst, that this is the 
ay lum of the oppressed —if upon no other grounds 
—tike up to greet his coming 

Bat Keweth i» not an onlinary exile, and “hie 
welcome should not be of an ordinary Kind He 
profiers, with the claims of an eapatreated patriot, 
the additional claims of an illustrious civilian, a 
brilliant orator, and an unsullied aad nobls man 
His life, both private aid public, has been one of 
exalted enda. Whether we regard bim io his de 
mestis walka, in the discharge of his duties a» an 
editor, in the halle of legislation, on the field of 
battle, or amid (he horrors of a prison, we shall sse 
that he everywhere sustains himself, that be has 
brought great powers to the accomplishment of 
groat deeds and that be has deserved, if be has not 
‘always won, ccs. 

The position of Kossuth, throughout bis carver, 
been enviable aa well as undoubted — His one 
have been only the enemies of popular free 

dem, —h fronde —the masses of people fic whom 
he wrought Dat even his enemins —to whom his 


name wee still d terror after hie Arosa had dis i 


pasad and his body Was confined, had never inti 
mated a deuht of bie integrity, while his friends 
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have loved him with an almost ijolatrous warmth 
of attachment Had his abilities been lem, or bis 
character he never could have evoked 
such fear on the ose side, or such love on the other 
The purity with which he bas pursued bis object, 
has disarmed the malice whieh his superiority er- 
eed. 

As we bad the pleasure of listening to Kossuth, 
on the occasion of his first address to the Ameri- 
cans, we copy bere x description of the man writ- 
ten at the time. 

* When Kossuth rose, be was greeted by three 
tremendous cheers, which wore lastenthy’ followed 
by the profoundest silence. He looked worn and 
pale, and would doubtless much rather have been 
at home than in that cold air. enthusiastic and well- 
meant as bis reception was He is thinner than we 
would infer from the portrait, but with well irmed 
and even handsome features His dress was the 
ordinary Hungarian black velvet tight-coat with 
loose sleeves, buttoned and frogged to the neck. He 
also wore a loose overcoat which he threw off in 
the course of his remarks. , 

© Kossuth'« (ace expresses great sagacity and pem- 
raten while hes temperament indiostes the most 
intense earnestness and power of endurance. There 
ia lose ofthe scholar in bis look then we had sup- 
posed, afd more of the man of business He secnm 
Capable of the most protracted work In repose 
there is the touch of melancholy about the lips 
which you see in the portraits, tut when he is ani- 
mated there is unusual flerceness in the eye, His 
voice de fall and flexible, with a most decided fr- 
eigu accent, and yet with a clear and distinct Bng- 
lish premanciation. It i» rarely dint a fereigner 
after ten years sojourn among us speaks car Longue 
with more correctness and fluency. Sumetmes be 
sspe for a seed or two to saich the word, and 
when he dues so, it is invariably the right word. 
But the main charm of his oratury i» ^ot the lan 
guage nor the the thought eo much as the manner, 
which is a rare unte of grace and Uignity. He 
stans in an erect position with as much firmness 
as Webster, ecareely moving the body, while there 
b ah Inewssant and graceful play of tbe arms and 
head. His gestures, always easy amd appropriate, 
are very and show a natural gift for that 
mode af ph expression 

7^ He was nof at all leusteroas or even impaqsioned 
that day, but simple, plain, dint, and quietly in 
earpest, Many of his remarks were in tbe famil 
tar stylo of enversatim, thoagh there was the con 
stant orale ical tendency when bis thought or sen- 
timent rece in dignity or. value to vivacious and 
even vehement utterance His least tones are 
Ter eM m 


his power over an sudience when 4 

tae bas excited speaker aod hearer alike into 
ba 

-Thore is — ii aga whole ap 

poaren — asane — arhan | 

display that be iè making at the tima Cine feels 

that no single effort gives owi the whole of bim, 


but that, back of ali the external manifestations, 
there le a vast reservoir of strength Thin we 
should say, was one of his principal eharseteristion 


Orators are often a superficial sort of men, like the 
Italian impreviaitores, with exhaastless fertility of 
utterance, but without profound reflection and feel 


ing. Kossuth does not appear, from our first sight 
His flocngy possé from 


of bim, to be of this sort. luene; 

the fullness, rather than the shallowness of bis 
mind Yet, in the reflective and logical facoltien, 
we should not compare him with Webster, as an 
English writer has done. He is not so ponderous 
a^ Webster, and resembles, in and case of 
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As the sun is the great center of the 
solar system so is the brain the center and 
source of the mental manifestations, It is 
the trank of the mental tree, and all the out- 
ward signs of character and emotion spring 


from and depend upon it, as do the branches: 


and leaves of the natural tree upon its trunk. 

Persons who are harmoniously developed, 
that is to say, those in whom the several 
clashes of faculties are in relative equilibrium, 
so as not to produce a contradictory or dis- 
torted character, and whose meatal disposi- 
tion@and physical temperament are in g 
ment, will be found to impress upon the 
muscles of the face an index to their gooeral 
character. But where the different classes of 
faculties act in alternate gontradietion, the 
ER x 
mingled in their effects on 
& to make the reading of the character by 
that means a complete puzzle. It makes the 
science of physingnomy too eomples for prac 
tieal use. 

Vt should not be forgotton that lange Sə- 

enables a person to throw « veil 
over his whole character. He can look stu- 
pid and ‘unconcerned, or innocent, like the 
stool pigeons in a mock auction, who are peo 
cured to decoy unwary customer by their 
honest looks. The face may belie the troa 
character by the of any desired 
expremion, like Ghat of the golebrated Dr. 
Valeatine, while the head remains unchanged, 
the unvaryiag index of the character. 

We often find a pomon, whose father and 
tmother are very unlike in character, who re 
ross bles ia face one pareat and in bead the 
ether, Such a person's character in always 
found to follow the devel 
ment, and of course it isa Ursinseript of the 
character of that from whom the 
shape of the head ie We will wot 
say that the expression of the face of such a 
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bod t beco conpled with a head and cbarsc 
ter Wke that of the other parent, bat it will 


Suppose the feelings and intellect of this 
lady to be highly excited at the same time; 
the intellect being of a piece with the face 


natural effects on the face, but at the same 
time the finos, acting on the face, in a 
Wanner unnatural to such a face, would pro- 
duga of course, unnatural effects. Both of 


névertheless true, that a. glass eye that re- 


that nature made. 


with love and tenderness, or dart» the fire of 
genius or passion in all respecta like the one 
In What consista, then, 
the variéd expressions of the eye! Wo an- 
wer, that color, in its relation with the com- 
pletion, i» something, its size and form as 
compared with the face and bead, i» another ; 
but it is mainly the scenery around the eye, 
that gives it effect and expression. 

As the eye itself never changes, except to 
contract or expand in a stronger or weaker 
light—as proved by the fact that the glass 


mask, you might torture the man with pain, 
elate him with joy, melt him with sympathy, 
him to desperation with anger, con- 
him with laughter, inspire him with 
him with fear, or haunt him 
with despair, and through all these varied 
and opposing emotions, his eyeballs would 
glare upon you through the mask without 
If the 


EH 
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the head changes the expression of the face, 
we introduce four engravings. These are 
made up from two portraits, each of which is 
engraved on two pieces of wood, divided just 
above the eyes, so that the head of exch can 
be united with the face of the other. These 
parts are mismatched and stereotyped, as 
seen in the second and fourth portraits; the 
fm and third are the original engravings. 
Two of the four, then, are as nature made 
them, the other two are composed of the 
head of each on the face of the other, 

The firsts a correct portrait of Vitellius, who 
was one of the most cruel and depraved of 
the Roman emperors. This head and face 
indicate a low degraded character, in which 
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animal ropensity greatly prevails "wer the 


prey 
moral sentiments 


VITELLIUS 
What a beastly face! how sensual and 
What tyranny and severity! 
How much of the base robber and murderer 
How sav 


gluttonous ! 


are seen in that Gountenance! 
age and how repulsive! But if we look at 
the low, broad head, we find a solution of 
the character, especially if it be coupled with 
such a gross temperament, What talent he 
possesses will be worked out through the 
animal. nature, or suborned to serve the 
beastly passions. 

In looking at this portrait, our conclusions 


respecting» the character are drawn as much 


from the head as from the face, and, we | 


think, ten times more, as will be seen in the 


following portrait. 


THE FACE OF VITELLIUS WITH A DIF- 
FERENT HEAD. 


Here we have the same face precisely, in. 


the face itself, when thus surmounted by an 
elevated and noble head Before, that face 

indicated that all the taleut would be brutal 
| ized and expended on the body, in low, grow 
| animal indulgence Now, with a 

head attached to it, the whole expression, of 
This head appears 


decent 


the face even, is changed 
as if it could absorb and use up all the im 
mense vitality and physical power indicated 
by the face; that the man should be a noble 
and powerful specimen of the human race, 
having a head to devise and execute great 
things and a body equal to ite support 
Hore we the 


the bodily boiler to generate its steam 


have mental engine as well as 
The 
whole character is now reversed. The power 
works upward through the brain, while in 
our first engraving, it all worked downward 
in the channel of savage cruelty, appetite, 
and lust. How this bend redeems and elè 
vales the character and expression of the face 
| of Vitellius! and, by converse, how the beast 
ly head of Vitellius brutalizes his face; which 
face, when coupled with a good Acad, m in 
this portrait, gives the expression of gigantic 
strength, nobleness, and moral and intellec- 


tual grandeur 


THOMAS WILSON, D. D, LL. D » 
We here give the full portrait of a mah 
remarkable for his talent, purity, and elevation 
| of character, and delicacy of temperament. 
| Thomas Wilson was born in England, in 
| 1663. Having been thoroughly educated 
for the Church, and been settled in the min- 
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luding the eves, but we have added & ry, euch were bee talenta and virtos, Oai 
the head Of Thomas Wilson, a highly intel 159^ he was formed "to uw bie ows 
lectual and moral man What a world-wide words, inte the bishopric of the lale of Man 
difference now appears in the expression of | and received the degree of LL. D." In 1708 


prepared bis celebrated “ Eoclesiastical 
Constitutions,” and so admirable was bie oon 
duct a» a prelate, that the Universities of Ox 
ford and Cambridge bowored him with the 
legme of D. D. Lord Chancellot King de 
clared, that “if the ancient d n= of the 
Church were lost elsewhere, it might be 
found in all its purity in the Isle of Man.” 
He was a pattern of benevolence, of enlarge 
and liberal views, a zealous friend to the poor, 
and lived, like Oberlin, for the human race, 

Though he was a peer of the realm, be 
s!ways declined taking his seat in the House 
of Lords, because, as be said, “ Christ's king- 
dom not being of this work, be thought the 
Church sild have nothing to do with the 
State.” He was offered the see of Exeter, 
but be could not be prevailed on to accept it, 
with all ite honors and emoluments, prefer- 
ring his more obscure position, where he 
could do the laboring classes more good. 

One day, at Court, Queen Caroline, in view 
of his refusal of the rich bishopric of Exeter, 
perceiving bim approach, thus complimented 
him at the expense of several bishops who 
were then in her majesty's presence: Here, 
my lords, is a bishop, whose object is not 
translation, and who will not part with his 
spouse because she is poor.” 

Sach was the character of Thomas Wilson, 
and we ask, whether it is the face or the 
head that gives the impression of his great- 
ness and goodness! To test this we give his 


| face surmounted by the bead of Vitellius. 


ys 


WILSONS FACE AND VITELLIUSS HEAD 


<6 
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The smallness and deliency of this face in- 
dicate a five" temperament and ie brutality 
of character than does tbe entire portrait of 
Vitellius ss seen iù the first engraving of 
this series. The translation, howeyer, of Wil- 


eral seme, more especially the extremes of 


deme im the working A the mind apon the soft 
— Thus à vigoroqa intellect, unhosding 
e. of f pasia rgh from the 


E * 
— ee 
——— ——— —— 


| phrenological organs of the brain, and those 
| having similar character always have similar 
phrenological heads, yet their faces may be 
quite, nay radically, dissimilar in form, as in 
cases where the head and character are inhe- 
rited from one parent and the face from the 
other. Similar heads may impress different- 
ly formed faces, in a way to givé us an idea 
of the presence of the strong emotions of the 
character, when they are aroused, but we re- 
gard the physiognomy of the head discovered 
by Gall and Spurzheim, and given to the 
world under the name of Phrenology, as the 
only reliable index of , and that all 
that the Gee reveals, and more, can be 
found in the head, which, by all physiogno- 
mista, is regarded as the seat of thought and 
emotion. - 


SECULAR EDUCATION, 
SY GFORGE Comme Pa 

[At a publie meeting recently held at the United 

Church in. Paisley, Scotland, for Mie 
perpese of bearing addresses delivered by Mr. 
Combe and Mr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, co the sub- 
jet of a national system of unsectarian and secu 
lar education similar to that now prevalent in many 
of the United States Mr. Combe, after some pre- 
liminary remarks respecting the objects of the 
meeting, and the position of himself and Mr. Simp. 
son as volanteers in the cause to express their inde 
pendent sentimenta, spose as follows ]— 

Gür object, then, le to consider Wow the working 
Clases might be best benefited ty education Ed 
weation can alter the structure neither of the physi 
cal world nor of our own organisation. “The ub 
mot that it cam do for ws is to make us acquainted 
with that structure, with oor own organization in 
relation ty it, and bow we should combuct oorvelves 
so as to secure that amount of well being which as 
for as our know ledge tolle as, is attainable | train 
ing um, at the same tma, to the habits leading te 
that comdect which knowledge hae recommended 
bar adoption” Does the education generally given 
fulfill these edtditions ! Of what doss it consist | 
Of reading, writing, arithmetic, geagraphy, and the 
cochon. Reading aol writing are intalunhls ae 
the means of 
vdeo, bat they do nel constitate knowledge of 
sion themselves They de vot. füfmish us with 
raii cottons of things, sod without these we can 
mabe small progress in practien! affaire 

Mr Duppa, in his work on the Education of the 
Pessnntry of Veg, sape, ^ How few enn give a 
minme end accerate deerription of an ohjeet! And 
why is thie) Benno they have not the habit of 
arcarate olmervation amd (hey bare not that habit, 
er education à child «observatio ve 
wilifelly daen sway from things to the signe of 


ael eemmenieating knew! — 


things; und the boy who might easily bare been 
made to distinguish the nature and properties of 
the objects around him, has learned only to distin- 
guish one letter from another,” 

In teaching by books, the child has to create the 
hjeet in his own mind from the worde How 
widely different are the conceptions of the same 


ideas become. Take your own trades a» examples. 
Can you make a lock without the most accurate 
observation of the various parts of which it consists, 
and of their relations to each other, to the key and 
to the dior! Can you make a powerloom or a 
sieam-engime, or the beautiful shawls of Paisley, 
without accurate observation and a steady exercise 
of reflection | 


us bear in mind, then, that béfore we can 

any complicated and useful work, we must 
possess a great extent of accurate knowledge, and 
this implies adequate powers of observation and 
reflection. Tut there is a kind of work which may 
be accomplished with a small amount of mental 
culture—that is, labor with the muscles, such af 
digging canal» and railways, foundations for bores, 
carrying bricks and mortar up ladders, de For 
these bperations «mall intellectual skill suffices , 


the steam-engine—they supply power wholesale, 
and the unfortunate laborer furnisbes it only in re 
tail, in emall quantities compared to them, and at 
an expensive rate. He is forced by them out of 
the labor market. Skilled labor, on the other hand, 


The first grand object of the laboring classes 
should be to escape as speedily as possible from 
this unequal contest with the horse and steam 
power. And how can this be dot! Only by ac 
quiring skill and elevating their mental condition , 


invigorsie the whole mental facaltios, and the 
cee len, teaches litte concerning the affairs of 
thie world. We must look to other studien 


" — 


em 


most stupendous view of God's wisdom and good- 
ness breaks upon our understanding and captivates 
ourimagination. He has made eyes to see, and 


Let us trace this adaptation and its consequences, 
and let us take practical examples What was the 


employs his facultios on their related objects. But 
skill and labor were not all that were required to 


dustry, the legeny they have left to wa, an their 

after having used a portion of their wealth 
Go idl rand A —— 
hare bestowed on us! 
iios were necemary Honesty, fidelity, panetnality, 
ami onler must hav prevailed Nehre these pro 


vc —— 


| 


ducts could be created, their producers must have 
acted like well adjusted wheels and pinions, each 
performing his own würk in his proper time and 
place Without these and other moral qualities, you 
would have had destruction, contention, confusion, 


must already possess all these qualities, since we 
boast of the things they have created ; and it may 
be asked, why, then, all this vehement outcry about 
deficieney of edueation ! This bringe us closer to 
the merits of the question which we are now a» 


sembled to consider. 
1 


Jucchanicol Department. 


GRAVEL-WALL, MODE OF BUILDING. 
w ITS CHEAPNESS. 

About a year ago, our Journal forward 
this new mode of constructing walla, promised 
to explain it stil) further after its senior editor should 
have completed those experimenta then in progress, 
by way oí ascertaining it» cbeapaees, durability, 
manner off construction, etc, There experiments 
were not depleted in season to be presented in the 
lasi volume, and will therefore be explained in tbe 


Our first statement is, that ft has ram sone than 
realised our highest expectations concerning it. both 
as respects facility and cheapness of construction, 
durability, strength, and every valwalls property of 
a wall for houses, barna, and every kind of building. 
Beyond all question, it is destined soon to revolu- 
tionise the present mode of coostructing bogses, 
and to substitute the vt watt in place of brick, 
wood, and stone, In fact, it realises a progress in 
this department of buman want and art a great as 
Imo been made in any other form of improvement. 
We therefore introduce it to our readers with the 
uimort confidence, and ahal! proceed to present it 


and 11 feet 4 inches bigh, 
at the following cost — í 
Common labor, 44 days, at $12 per month $20 Q0 


TT T IE 
Lime, $30 bush, slacked, at 4 ota per bush 10 00 
Lumber for standanis and top of wall... — € vò 
1,000 brick for window siiis and arthes... € 00 
"DI" „„ 08 00 
Rand, maila horse to haul up, use of boards 
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peoter work incladed the erecting and bracing the 
standards or guides, to whieh to nail the boards, in 
which the mortar was pat, and the putting ap of 
those boarda, as well as the setting of the window- 
frames, erecting sabida otc Tbe mortir was 
hoisted by a horse and tackle Now, if that wall 
bad been pot up in the ordinary way, with bitis 
and mortar, it would bare cost scarcely less than a 
thousand dollars, especially since it was rurty reer 
FROM rar GROUXD. At all events, this point can be 
ascertained by applying to mechanica The price 
will of course vary, bat compare their estimates 
with those above given. I was particularly sur- 
prised that it took so little lime, amd yet in the story 
below $12 worth of lime put up the wall of the 
same length sol twelve feet high besides building 
half of a lange cistern, with a wall eighteen inches 
thick, and in addition casting several pillars, and 
making up a bed of mortar. Doubtless more lime 
and sand would have made the wall better, but it 
ebe, and answers every purpose as it ia This 
estimate includes simply the wall iteel(, oot the 
window frames, yet does include’ setting them , but 
it includes two lange door frames, aod the bricks 
required for the deor and window sills and arches 
Tbe amount of wall thes put up woold build a 
bouse 45 feet long, 25 feet wide, and two «roars 
AND A RAL mom, the stories 9, 8, and 4 feet ‘This 
would be called a house of good tise, Now let 
the reader ask any mason and carpenter for what 
they will pot up the walls of a house 25 by 46, and 
two stories and a half high, these stories to be 9/8, 
and 4 feet. respectively, earepting simply the wma- 
king of the wiodow-fmmes, and have the whole 
ready for laying the for umbera end compare that 
b with the oost a» given abore namely, 679, 
and he wili be able to compare the a 
this mode of structure with either brè, - 
stone. ln the above estimate, we o» made 
much allowance for getting tbe bed ready, 
and for the rigging necessary in the start because 
these had beeo prerwasly prepared witb which to 
build the lower stones But our estimate includes 
all the time and ciaterials spen! from the time af 
actually beguweng the story in question, and leat 
ing it ready for receiving the timbers af the roof 
The cost of Was aluit tbe amme 
-perhaps front Give to ten dollars greeter. the wall 
being thickes and the work carried on to mat quite 
*o quad advantage Our estimate dows sot include 
the plastering of the outside, which bowerer is 
not a very expensive praces, provided the walls 
are pot up as they should ba Thi wool! require 
aec to the 


nary plastering oi after Une lathang in hme — Ae as 
ia this case tbe plaster i» po! directly upon the wall. 
te which 0 adheres with a tenacity and firmonss 

far greater than it wok! do upon lath or bey 
th articles we shall describe the 
maje of sorra V, and tell in Jotail thase who may 
wish te adopt IL bow to begin, pevos, and com: 
: and m 


bate vf ingenuity van erect ihe rugh wall of a bousa 


12 
SHIPS AND NAVIGATION. 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLOSTRATIONS 


Maa w a migrating being. there is a sperit with 
casali. vocum Mam to ewarcd after new obyects 


Vempestoous oceans Of all the created being» on 
tòis terrestrial bell man only progresses | and we 
have no better evidence of this fact thao in tbe pro 


Fw 1 INDIAN CANOE 
He has een the trunk of à tree floating on tbe 
waters. he bas scooped it out with his stone hatchet, 
amd cow it obeys his packile as the steed obeys the 
bridle of ite rider. lo this rode remnant of an 
agad oak or pane, be goes forth in of bis prey 
beneath the wae, and, als too often to make war 
upon bis fellow man The ancient Seythiane used 
ù cross lange rivers by using inflated skins to sup 
priem The Esquimaux of the arctic regions, 
wow build their boats of whalebone and sealskin 


All the watives of the Pacific isles, when first di» 
covered, had cances made of the trunks of trees. 
Our Indians use canoes made of bark lashed to 
wooden rib» and cemented with the pitch of the pine 

Tt has been asserted, that the various kinds of 
sailing vemels sow employed, were successively, at 
great intervals in man's progress, brought into use | 
but we have 2o evidence that this is strictly true, 
few tbe Dyak of Borneo, cannibal tboagh he is repre- 
sented to be, may often be seen with his lateen sail 
nggod junk, going forth to plunder aad destroy. 

A ship i: undoubtedly the noblest machme thai 
ever was invented, and naval architecture is, per- 
haps, the noblest art A ship consints of so many 
parta, that it requires quite a lange volume to er- 
piam thew names aod uses | and beanbes this, quite 
a number of laws must be taken into consideration 
Gn ita comstructon, sach as ibe bull being of the form 


carrying, speed, safety, and comfort, The progress 
of naval architecture i» distinctly marked im the 
difference and excellence of tbe vessels used by the 
savage and civilised ; and the perfection to which 
this art is carried in any nationis a good test of ite 
-u At the present moment, it i» carried to 
the greatest perfection in the United States, and 
thie w a remarkable cir-umetance not only indica- 
tive of man's progress in thie art, bot abo of the 


—n -—--- ͤ2— 
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wal architecture i» ascribed te the Greeks at a 
pernod more than twenty five hundred years anterior 


| *o thet evening when Columbus first beheld the 


* flickering torch light ^ whieh told him that be had 
discovered a “New World.” Did one race of men, 


Figure 1, would be the only example of man's 


constructive genius ; but, happily, be, possesses a 
God-like quality of mind in science, and at an early 


dangerous voyages It i» related that Ptolemy 
Philopater, King of Egypt, built one vessel of two 
hundred and eighty cubits long, (420 feet) thirty- 
eight broad, and forty-eight high It carried four 
thowsand rowers, four hundred sailors, and three 
thousand soldiera No vessel of modern times can 
compare with this one for sime, yet, for all truly 


tally unft for what we now would call useful pur- 
poses, The Greeks, oo doubt, built and used some 
excellent vessels, the geveral tonnage of which was 
about sixty five tii. Ach With these, they nari- 


genitors of ghe modern nations which excel all 
others ip nautical and daring 

In tbe Middle Ages.” the Italian Rupublics— 
Venice and Genoa — were tbe greatest naval powers. 
“Galleys” They had one, two, and some three 
masta, and although they used sails, they trusted more 
to the rowers These were men placed in rows along 
mde of the ship, inside—eometimes two or three 
banks of them above one another—and they mored 
the vemel with long oara. The labor was very 


te such taila, and were chained to their seata. They 
were called "galley sisses" It appears that the 
sorthere nationa of Europe early trusted to the 
szil alone, and long before Venice became great in 
the Adriatic, the Norseman and Island Celts em- 
ployed both sloope and schooners 

Figure 2 isa sloop It ie & vessel of bot one tall 
mast and one very large mainsail, which projecta 


great etatiods among natione America i bot a | towards the stern, It has a topsail and two angu- 
p | Bw bundred years old in history, and the art ofaa- | lar Ab ae, Some of these vessels sail very fast 


Fr. 2 SLOOP. 


A cutter is a sloop-rigged Vessel, employed for 
Kovernment purposes as an armed vessel. 


Figure 3 is a schooner. It has two masts, and is 
a very beautiful craft. It» valle are named after the 
masts; it is just a sloep, with sn additional mast, 
Tbe rigging and sails of the schooner and sloop are 


top-sails on the masta, in most of our schooners, are 
angular, and one buge angular sail is more com- 
monly used than two; this i» tbe case With those 
fine schooners, the New York pilot boats. The 
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sluops and schooners are very handy vessels for 
such purposes The large sails are secured on their 
inner edge to hoops which encircle the masta, and 


* bounding lines of beauty.” She is represented as 
ready for the great match at Cowes; ber jib and 


a Sm — —— — 
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flying jib-saile are ep, likewise her foresail, her 
maineall, and top trisail The waves are bound 
benwath her, and the starry flag of Ameria now 
meets the meteor flag of England in a contest of 
peace for the mastery of the sesa England expel. 


all nations on the face of the earth for yachts, or | 
Hundreds of ^er wealthy noble- | 


pleasure vemela 
men aod merchants have their yachta and being & 
nautical nation, the greatest encouragements are 
held out to improve all their vessels. 
Royal Yacht Club, and every year there i+ a race 
for a splendid silver cup, the nb of Roysity, 
This race is open to the yachts of all nations, and 
the Earl of Wilton, a» Commodore of the club, 
tendered an invitation to our countrymen to contend 
for the royal prize, and to come over and share the 
hospitalities of old England at the World's Fair. In 
behalf of the New York Yacht Club, the invitation 
was accepted. and the yacht America, designed by 
Mr. George F. Steers, of New York city, was sent 
over under the command of the Commodore, John 
C. Stevens, and his associa’ en, Colonels J. A. Hamil 
ton and W E Stevens, to enter the lists and con 
tend for the Royal prise, which, a» yet, bad never 
been pnatched from the hardy islanders of old A} 
bion. 

Wher the America quietly glided into British 
water, she was right nobly received: she was the 
first American yacht seen on those waters, and the 
Earl of Wilton, abd others of tbe Royal Yacht 
Squadron, lot no time in giving tbeir American 
brethren the right hand of friemdship. 

On the 20d day of last August, Cowes, in the 
Isle of Wight, was a place of intense interest, es 
pecially to England and Ameria. On that day, 
the Queen's cup was to be won by England against 
all the world, of lost for the first time in her proud 
history, This year witnessed another foe never 
seen before in such a race, and from some trials and 
reports circulated about the America » sailing quali 


“Lies, it may bagaid, that when «be unfurled her saila, 


There isa | 


an che now looms yp of our engraving, “the boid- | 


est of Old England there, beid his breath for a 
time.” Seventeen yachts entered the contest, bot 
a hundred spread their sails together. It was a no 
ble sight, such as can be seen in ao other country 
In a short space, the America passed, every yacht 
in the squadron, and when it came toa place called 
“the Needles,” it was asked by the Queen, " Who 
wee first The America, was the anewer ; " Whe is 
second I" There is no second, was the next reply. 


and the trophy of that victory i» pow in America— 
In possession of tbe New York Yacht Club. When 


Commodore Stevens went away, be promised to | 


tbe members of the club to bring back the Royal 
eup. and nobly did be perform bis promise The 
America was visited by the Queen in person. as a 
mark of the estimation in which she held the 
America 

ln the contest for thie cup, many Americans 
were afraid that the America would not get fair 


play, and Commodore Stevens had many warnings | 


about the pilot The Admiral of the Portsmouth 
station, however, furnished him with a pilot, and 
said be would be personally responsible for him ; 


WINNING YACHT "AMERICA 


everything was deme fairly, openly, kindly, and cour 
teomsly. On the 26th day of last August, the 
America beat the Titania, an ime yacht of R Ste 
pbhenson, C. E, in a contest for £100. The, Titania 
was & lighter vessel than the America, but thy Vie 
tory wis easily won, although the Titania war a 
fine sailor. The America was boit by W. H 
Brown, of this city. She is 170 tons burden, has a 
keel 82 feet long, and a deck 94 fret Her greatest 
width is 224 feet: her depth of hold i» 9 feet 3 
inches , her fore mast is 974 feet, aud her main one 
Ki feet Her bow-eprit is bollow and $2 feet long ; 
her lere raff in 24 fet and ber main gall 25 feet. 
The main-boom, on which the foot of the mainsail 
is extended, i» 58 feet. 

After tho race with the Titania, the America wa» 
sold to an English nobleman. In some trials which 
bad been made with the yacht Maria and the 
America, previous to the latter sailing for Europe, 
the former proved the victor , so that, although the 
America proved the fastest sailing yacht in Europe, 


Tbe America came in the winner of the Royal cup, | ier i» ir America still 


Pre 4. 
Figure 4 i» a brig. This is a vessel with two 
masts, but tbe ru vu « altogether different from 


BRiG 


that of a sebooner.— It has the same kind of rigging 
as a ship, that is, “square rigging,” with the excep- 
tine of ope sail, the one seen at the stern, resembling 
the mainsail of the schoower, It is termed “the 


spanker ^ 


Fi. p. MERCHANT SHIP. 
Figure 5 i» a ship. It has three masta The one 
represented is the merchant ship, some of which are 
very large. A great reform has takes place in the 
construction of such vessels among us with tro 
years Ships termed “ Clipper Ships,” built for the 
California and China trade, are boit very sharp 
forward—oí a beautful model—the form of least 
resistance—and carry & great quantity of sail. 
They are built principally to make fast voyages. 
One of these ships samed the * Flying Cloud” 
went from New York to San Francisco in cighty- 
seven days Some ships have been two hundred 
days on the same passage The Amencan clippers 
wall from New York to San Francisco, thence to 
Canton or Whampoa, in China, thence to London. 
They soon pay all expenses American clippers 


| 
| 
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act more for cargo than English vessel mere | 
son of this is, they carry the gods ao much quidper. | 
They are employed by the English merchants ín | 
China Some very fine clipper ships have recently 
beendet io Britain Aberdeen, a city situated in 
the nurth of Scotland has been distinguished for ite 
fast sailing clippers, which are of the same form 
and style as the American clippers, but they bare 
built cone of equal toonage to the American Mer- 
were à few yours ago Seven hundred too» was 
held to be a large merchant ship fifteen years ago, 
but euch & vessel is now clawed às a anall ship. 
Merchant ships of twelve, sixteen, ond eighteen 
hundred tons burden are out uncommon. All things 
considered, the larger the ship, the faster will it 
sul aud r would not be strange if merchant ships 
of theee tbousami ui were quite common 
im twenty years from the preseot date. 

Shape have three masta, and by these they are 
s destangrusshed, but some have four, such as the 
eamabip " Oty of Manchester” The mast near 
(he bow is “he fore-mast," middle one, " the mule 
D a a dum aa | 
All ssib derive their ames from the mast, yard, 
T th em d —-„— 
bent. Although the form of sails is different, 
are all either quadrilateral or triagular. In all | 
A 
hend the edes are called ~ leeches,” and the lower 
edge “the foot". 1f the head is parallel to the foot, | 
(he two — called "dem" amd the | 
upper corners, © earings” Sach are the ower sails, | 


eombramquias vacio have tot the bend» parallel to 
the booi, the mer corner at the bead ja culled ^ tho 
work,” he osier “the peal.” the inner corner at. 
the foot is termed “the tack,” the outer, * the clas.” 
tenets oman UE NER, me 


eatem opem the tags, lat woen the taste with 
basia The uppe Gorter is called the Asad; the 
beem 22 idm; mm he ower, the blue 


v 


— and — mad. termed the” open 
R „„ sie Ge aene ad 5 oa 
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boom, like the «ail of à schooner. The angular | 


sails hoisted above the bow sprit are named the jib 
and flying jib Sails are sometimes bent under the 
bow «prit, and are named the spritsail, which is 
the first, while that under the jib-boom is named 
the sprit-top-eail, The studdingsaile derive their 
names, like the other snila, to their sta- 
tone The studding «aile termed extra sails, 
they being hoisted only under favorable breezes. 
They are extended beyond the different yards of 
the main and foremagts Those on the foremast 


To srt sail, is to onfurl and expand the sails upon 
their respective yards and stays, in order to begin 
the action of sailing. This is done by ropes, termed 
bracrs and heete. To haul tast the weather-brace, 


It w ane of the mest beautiful eight» in creation— 


neither few nor far between there are cate pawa ral 


English oet wore lying along side of ome another 


|» Drath guilor, celebrated for his activity, ran up 


tha ng asendad Vo the main truck amd menant 
ing 11, stewed apon his head, to the o^ small pride of 
his cwn, md. the chagrin af ihe Eaglish enilure, one 
of whom, jealous for the honor of obi Ragland, ac 
fesses] the naging libe a cat meranted ty Une main 
(reek and threw bie hesle upwards bot not having 
wack a pod lamps n^ the Dutchman, hé come 
(ears) ering dew maneo the with lokhily 
leiwe Sos fail and he lighted spon hs feet 
e Ue desi. He wee ened fer à moment, but 
e recevered, andi with urn tact bw wit thet 
siding dn hie bred on the mala troch, he rdi to 
the ede nf Mam ship amd ebe to hee oppriment 
* There, emptor, do that M you van 


| 


During thw time of the Irish famine, in 1846-7, 
the Macedonean, an American frigate, was sent to 
Ireland and Scotland with proviswos—an errand of 
merey—to the suffering inhabitabts of these two 
countries While she was in the Frith of Clyde e 
Greenock, Scotland, Queen Victoria was mak- 
ber summer tour, in her steam-yacht, to that 
country. The commander of the American frigate. 
Commodore De Kay, willing to show the sovereign 
of a sample of the American sailors in- 
and activity, ordered a man to ascend and 
ate leat to cate trie tote 
and sat down on the top of the masts, making the 
trucks their stools, and sat as quietly and calmly 
on their elevated positions, while the Royal steamer 
was passing them, as if they had been enjoying U 
dinper of fresh mutton after a three years cruise, 
The day wa» beautifel, with a slight rocking 
bre which swayed the masts of the Macedonean 
to and fro by the «well and the waves; the Ameri- 
can sailors away up on their frecks attracted every 
eye, and drew forth thé warmest eulogies 


Fio. 7. FIRST CLASS VESSEL OF WAR 
‘There are two classes of war ships—the line-of 
battle ship and the frigate. The ship-of the line is 
the noblest species of naval architecture and nau- 
tea] management It has three complete decks, 
and some of them, like the United States 


| ship Peonsylvania, carry 120 gues This vessel, 


represented int Fig "I, i» called a three-decker of the 
line Thera are various rates of ships-of the line 
The first carry from 100 guns upwards, and have 
850 men, the send. rates carry from 100 to 90, 
with a compliment of 660 te 700 men. A com 
mon rate ie a 74 aon ship, which carries 400 men. 
The decks of a ship are like so many stories of a 
bouse. On the uppermost, extending on each side 
of the fore must, be the forecasts; the neat to the 
mains, is the gangeny, behind that, to the 
missen mast, de the quarter desk , and towards the 
wort, io the elevated part named the poop The 
(ee is the place fir ahlie belied seamen; the 
poop ie he the marines , and the quarter deck, that 
privieged spot, le Ar the offen Below the up 
per, ln the mainak, ot the fure part WW which i» 
the rish ward the meat to it the cook shop, (galley ,) 
and the after part le a ch The nesi le the 
middle doch. the fore part of which lee werd room 
few the affisere, the fourth fou ia the lower deck, 
where the sailors sleep and mess, and where alee 
a gun room 3g 2 i M D 
fit is the onlopesdesh ; it le below the waler ling, j 


— *» 


B 


h 


 "Inidehipmans meseroom. Beneath this deck i» the 
hold, in which is placed the powder magazine, 
water, and provisions. Large guns are ranged on 
the four decks, each one boking out of his port-bole 
like a watch dog. 


Fia. 6 FRIGATE* 


‘The frigate is a smaller ship than the ship-of-the 
line, and mates from 28 up to 44 guna, The bat- 


tenant i» next in command to the exptain, and i» 
like a vice president, His duties are arduous; be 
must see that the whole ship ia kept clean, and in 
proper onder ; and it is his duty to report the state 
of etery part of the ship once a day to the cap 


command of the vowel during the several watches. 
and iust wail the ship, and make a full report of 
the weather, sailing, dé. de. of the ship during the 
watches, in the captain, The sailing master has 


ardaous duties He must look after the sailing of | 


the vessi, and keep an account of the ship's place 
on the ocean, and re the same twiee a day to 
The enplain-—he i» the favigetor of the ship The 
purser ie the treasurer and trek keeper. The eur 


goon takes care af the bodies of the men, aad the 
chaplain provides for their spiritual welfare. Mid 
shipmen are apprention fficers, and in the Amen 
van, sa well a» the Rapai navies of other countries 
they pre generally the cone of wealthy p&reota, aud 
are of the privileged vlasson They muster ihe 
À watches carry treseagee from the aten, tabe | 
!] 
— >- 


nautical observations. The boatswain has a silver 
whistle, and takes charge of the rigging; the car- 
penter has charge of the hull of the ship, and the 
stores in his department The saibmaster has 
charge of the canvas. 

The crew of a frigate is divided into petty offi 
Crs, seamen, ordinary seamen, landemen, and boys. 
marines are but soldiers on shipboard, they are 
the police of the sailors, and between them there is 
often much jealousy. There are stations for action 
termed general quarters, and the crew is mastered 
| and inspected at their respective quarters, at least 
me There are ten or twelve men to each of 

the guns in a broadside; there are first and secood 
| captains, spungers, loaders, powder-boys, de, dc. 
At the tap of the drum there de a rush, as 
a whirlwind, even if it is at midnight, of men 
to their quarters, What to strangers would be 
confusion, is the discipline of order, for everything, 
and every man is at, and must be at, his place and 
duty at the right time. A sea fight is the most 
terrible of all; it is a cruel thing for men to stand 
off blowing eut one another's brains, with huge bul- 
lets, fired out of monster cannons. When wil. the 
| time come when war will no more be knowa, nor 
| required !.— It is the duty of all Christian. nations 
to cultivate the principles of pence and good will, 

The peaceful triumphs of science and art, such 
as the vietory of the yacht America over all those 
| in the Royal Yaebt Club, have delights for philan- 
thropists, and it i» much to be desired that war 
should cease forever on sea and land Much as the 
world is indebted to the progress of naval architec 
ture, it i» still enough to make us mbok and free 
from vanity, to reflect, that but for the unceasingr 
pointing af a tiny steel needle (the magnet) to the 
north pole, the great oceane would never be 
whitened with the snowy sails of our ships Much 
an man has learned, there i» still much im nature 
that is shrouded in mystery to him. He has musd 
yet to learn, andl wheetwe look to the progress in 
discovery which he has mada, he will yet 
| much At the present moment, the United States 
| is newt to Ragland, the grentest naval mation in the 
world, and in à very few years it will be the very 
| greatest, In naval architeeture it ie the first, and 
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, Wd contains the cock-pit, (surgeon's rom,) and the | charge of the boats that leave the ship, and make | 


Bone Department, 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY ; 


A DISCOURSE DELIVERED IN TRE FLTMDUTM CHCRCH, 
BROOKLYN, 
MY mesay WARD BERCHER. 
—— 

"Twocen marp Jorim OF NAND THE WICKED FRall sor 
se ceeemiamp. "— Prov. |i chapter, Vim verse. 

All men, to a greater or less degree, havea sense 
of responsibility for their private condort. This is 
vot the result of education Education may shape 
the feeling, determine the things which are to be 
considered blame worthy, and determine the de 
gree of blame bet the roo! feeling i» implanted by 
God as an original element of mind. To avoid the 


Panties will act upon courses that would blast 
an iedividual beyond all hope of rewimpuon— 
involving a violation of every moral principle and 
of bonor. i 

Rewerows Seomra, or men acting in behalf of 


compliah nor prevent an object I required & em 
convent chess of many to perform or refrain free a 
deed In comeequencn, men feel that rewmpemeibity 
will bear nearly the same rodation tv Bech mdivtiual 
that thal person's volition did te the whole baty 


— 
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rr 
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Fr 
ere eee. 
W. Keen subila and plaushle to 
the ieee siate- 
meo wi mess the awai importaat truthe rè 
tating ty dina branch of ethos — 

L That mo man js responsible for the actions of 
a community, s company, «wr amator of any 
As when be in gown coustenanced thee evil but 
oppi Ube ` 

D That every mas b personally guilty of the 
maida M any ameocaUon, If be countemanced the 
taemiein oc filed to oppas them 

S That i» cil cases, the seglectimg to prevent, 
when it was possible, or giving indirect assent, or 
purposely leaving it to be understood that he fa- 
vored; or an evasion and standing aleef when a 
wrung was te be done, that he might mot be forced 
te oppose it or expressly to cogmtenapce it—all 
these sly, evasive ways these subüe iedirections, 
are just a» really guilt a» open comment, and as 

meaner, as they make up is hypocrisy what 
lack im courage. 

&. That the guilt of joint wickedness is mgt dir 
un and dicswonal. bot axd vidual and personal, 
engh one is guilty of the whole crime. If ten men 


ts Ale een rind LI 
This i» a just ground Men certainly would do 


I 
| 
Lf 
i 
; 


as secure, a man who would deliberately swindle 
as a part of a company, would as a private citizen. 
In all the remarks which I proceed to make, 


x 


4 Meo in Parties, Political. 

é Men in Parties, Religious 

T. Men Confederated for Crime 

8 Mea in Ori Representative Offices. 

L 
MEN ACTING AM PARTNERS OF FIRMS 

T remark that there is pot a single provision for 
the moral conduct of men which dues not bugd com. 
merca] Gras Evasion, falecbood. fraud, robbery, 
dishooeaty, and dishonor of every hind, are just 
the same before God in a commercial firm, as they 
would be in a single member of it Nor ean any 
man be allowed to charge it upon an abstraction, 
and say, J did pot do it—the firm did". 1f the 
fires did it, tbat ie only a eupbemism—a soft way 
of saying that three meo agreed together tha! each 
sad all of them would defraud, or in any way do 
wrong, and divide the profits between them Yes: 
the profits will be divided; but the whole villany, 
unparcelled and undivided, will be charged up to 
cork man! Nor will God be mocked: the miser- 
able subterfuges which men employ to bribe their 
consciences, will not bribe God All the sideway 
patha by which men come at last to a wickedness, 
Are just as bad as tbe broad way itself. If you pro 
cure an agent to deal fraudulently, or to lie; if 
your clerk performs your will; or if, with a seem- 
ing ignorance, but a real knowledge of the whole, 
a partner does the wrong, God will held cach one 
of the whole to be a principal 

Let one case of sabtle connivance suffice — Two 
men engaged, in a neighboring village, in traffic, 
The one had been a sterling temperance man—the 
other not. The second partner insisted upon trad- 
ing in liquors, and drove a large and lucrative busi- 
nese at it. The temperance partner would bot sell 
it, Dor handle it, à the partnership, and 
received an equal ef pref! He scorned 
the imputation of partnership guilt! But when 
Ged confronts bim in judgment, be will require of 
him not only a» much aa of his partoer, but the 
added guilt of duplicity and hypocrisy. And he 
will be held responsible for ali the mischief, which 
he set on foot by distributing that inevitable de- 
stroyer of man. God will burn him with every 
dollar got by making good men bad and bad men 
worse, and rich men poor, and poor men poorer 
God will draw from bis eye a tear for every tear 


string Which be has broken ; and for all the beart- 
brokenness adii despair, and wiki frenzy, or sulle 
aod immovable insanity which bis liquor has sent 
upoo man— God shail gire hum double. 

^ Reward her! even as the rewarded you, and 
double unio Aer double according (o her works ; in 
the cup which she hath filled, fill to her dowble”— 
Rev. 18: 6. m 


If men, acting in twos and threes, are inclining 
to hide their persona! responsibility under a name 
or abstraction, it i» yet easier to do it where men 
go unto large combinations. I suppose that there is 
but one law for men individually, and men in bodies. 
Corporate companies, and associations of any kind, 
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are held to the seme laws of right and wrong ae 
single men would be. In all transactions, those 
who urge, those who consent, and those who divide 
aad participate the profita of wrong doing are, in 
moral law, principals Nor are men to blind. their 
ayos by custom, as the rule of right, nor the law's 
Permission, nor the opinion of the community. 
After God bas distinctly revealed the rules of bu- 


We often, very mush too often, observe in the 
discharge of official duty, a course of conduct which 
the actor would blush to perform as a man and a 
private citizen, A man has no more be 
the instrument of wickedness than he has to be the 
originator, The distinction between a goad con- 
science when aeting alone, apd when acting fo, 
others, is too nice to stand in the judgment. I have 


either one of them to seek to produce wrong im- 
pressions, to suppress known truth, to distort facta. 
to throw the whole weight of body, mind, and soul, 
into a fallacy to make it potent agaiost the truth } 
Can any man tell me where a dispensation is found 
to do these things for others professionally, when 
it is wicked to do so personally, and for one's self t 

As ap advocate, & man has a right to employ 
jest as much latitude as i» consisteot with truth, 
aod as would be regarded so in a transaction be- 
tween himself and s neighbor. He has a right to 
employ just as much ingenuity as is consistent with 
fairness and honesty, and as would be so regarded 
in private transactions, and no more. He is an ac- 
countable man, though a lawyer. He will not be 
judged by God in bis official or professional charac- 
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ter. Westover dam ses debetis bo wit shines ties fang dad," i» và, a oit | —— — 
answer for personally. and ie every stage, and after the whole trial, the | the exchange and distribution of the products of 
It is said that oña must pursue a crafty course, | advocate is quite sure of the nature of hi» clients | buman industry ; and KK is going a great way. The 
to meet the wiles of sharpers; that, if bad men | claims What I say, then, is this:— Paoreerve Uxio says" Modern commerce, 
will be full of sinister courses, will lie in an ambush 1. Not that & man is bound to sit in judgment | which, viewed on one side, is the Diesing and the 
at every nook, and snatch every advantage, they | upos his client first, in a formal way. boast of civilization, i, oe another side, a terrible 
must be met Yes; but they must be met with 2 But that he has no right to proceed against Ais | curse. It builds ships and cities, bot it also baide 


truth and booesty. These are the best implementa, 
at any rate; if they were not, it would make no 
direne. You have no right to meet fraud by 
fraud , t» covatermine sunning by cumning , to de- 
font a lie by a lie; to bafe a knaro by bis own 
knavery. Such a course is not consistent with a 
high sense of personal character; still less with 
that simple, stern law of rectitude, by which men 
are to be judged. 

It is said that a chent has a right to the best that 
can be made of his case, and his advocate is bound 
to procure it for him. A, client bas not a right to 
the best that can be Made of his case, A client 
bas a right to zusrice; he has a right to no more 
and bo les If he is guilty, he has no right to be 
cleared, though there were a thousand rafts to booy 
him up and float him off the perilous stream of 
Justice. 

And still less bas an advocate a right to procure 
for him the best, that is, the uttermost advantage. 
Custom has taken from the practice that odium 
whieh belongs to evil , and, indeed, custom has coa- 
founded the moral perceptions of men, so that 
many think that they have a right, and are even 
bound in honor amd integrity to do that which I 
avow te be a heinous sin, If it would be wrong 
for you to befriend a thief, and bide him in your 
house ; if it would be wrong for you to take part 
with villainy against Justice in the street, or on the 
highway ; it is just the same in u gurt. 

Who is an advocate! Is bes man put up for 
sale} Is he & thinking, ingenivus, efficacious head, 
which men hire a» they do a horse, to go where 
they drive, and draw whatever they choose to pile 
oo! Ne I repel the injurious insult. They are 

men, or ought to be, learned in law, of 
services da may avail themselves in legal 
tables; and who afford those services as far as an 
honest and honorablé man may go A client has a 
right to the whole truth in his case; to a full de- 
velopment of facts; and to every particle of the 
law, and toa zealous defense against assaults of op- 
ponents, But there is à vast differents between 
making the most of a case according fo truth, and 
making the most of it, without regard to truth, and 
in spite of it! 

It is said that no advocate has a right to be a 
judge, and form an over ruling opinion of tbe mer- 
ita of a case; that, on trial, his full convictions 
Against a man may be overruled, and that, if be 
Aci» upon a scruple, he is liable to betray the client, 
whom he is set to defend. All this i» troe. Hasty 
and inconsiderate opinions ars to be avoided ; and, 
in matters of doubt, the client may in charity have 
the benefit of that doubt. Butthis plea, true in its 
place, is wholly a fallacy, as it is usually applied. 
It isa weply which slips by the thing replied to. 
For no man pretends that al! cases are doubtful ; 
or that his own mind és in doubt. On the contrary, 


own plain convictions of right. Se far as be can 
Ko aod be at pesce with his own bonesty, be may 
go, and no further 

5. In all caste, whatever tbe complexion of guilt, 
right or wrong, good case or bad, no man has a right 
to allege a» law what he does not believe to be law ; 
po man bae a right to employ a dishonest techni. 
eality ; to misstate facta , lo make deliberately a so- 
phistical argument , to pervert and distort the state- 
ment of facta, to employ ridicule and soft rhetoric 
to cover up plain truth. He must pot only not do it an 
purpose, bat be is bound to take care that bis feel- 
ings do not blind and seduce him todo it, 1t is all 
in vain to plead that a man has no right to judge of 
guilt. He has a right to judge of evidence, of facta, 
of law, of testimony; he knows what i» said, and 
what was meant ; he knows tbe difficulty, between 
ingenuity and truth, and be has no right to employ 
his own mind in a fraudulent or sophistical way to 
draw a client through the meshes of the law. 

In saying these things, | must not be supposed to 
be a partner, in this place, to that railing against 
the legal profession, which, in common with all 
callings, it has to bear. 


purest 


ble of greatness, and has high places of hoger, 


so many plunge to disgrace and guilt. 


. — 
ers with a view of the various interests and more 
menta going on from month to month in and about 
the New Eworawo Meraorotin As this is the 
birth place of hundreds and thousands of our en- 
terprising landamen and seamen, now settled in of 
traversing all parts of the civilised world, it will be 
interesting to every reader tö watch the 
which these over active people are making in all 
the various industrial arte of lif. Now that we 
have a " local habitation and a bome " in the center 
of this Arness or Aus, we shall take the more 


Its direct tendency is, a» far as it goes, to substitute 


everything, bowever devilish and poisonous, that 
will pay for the tme being. It makes merchandise 
of homan beings. It makes the laborer so de- 
pendent on the capitalist, and the small trader og 
the great trader, that the way of booesty i» very 
apt to be the wayyof starvation Ji puts so many 
extra profits upon every article between the hands 
of the producer and the poor copeumer, that the 
poorest have y more tham the rich for every- 
thing they wear, or burn ; wealth having al- 
ways the advantage of wholesale prices, And so 
on" Well, a knot of shrewd mechanics, feeling 
this last pinch, conceived a “ notion " that, by dub- 
bing together their «mall means, they, too, might 
buy goods at wholesale, and ec distribute thingy at 
sctual cost, plus only the smal) expense of a 
agency. So the first union was formed. Others 
imitated the example, (this was bet four or five 
years ago,) and there were soon thirty of forty di- 
sona, in and about Boston all buying through the 
contral agent there. The saving to the members 
was considerable, and the profite of superfieous ex. 
changers, small grocers, de, proportionately dwm 
died, sending maay such back into the more useful 
1 — 

In 1850 about one bundred new divisione were 
| organized in all tbe New England States By the 
report it appears that one hundred and sixteen di- 
visions have been formed during the year ending 


Agency in Boston. We visited their store or depot 
at No. 93 Water ue. The business occupies an 
entire three story building, and employs ten clerks 
and five men engaged in packing and transporta- 
Joux G. Ktn, the originator of the 
thought, ia the chairman of the Board of Trade, 
and Wk. F. Youxo secretary. The current pur 
chases through the agency for the last six months 
amounted to $438,000; for the year, to $199,059 
63. in another year it will exceed a million 
| The cellar of the depot is devoted to the storing 
of agricultural apd mechanical produce, received 
on sale from tbe members, in which way a large 
business is already done. thus guaranteeing a fair 
P" market for the laborer's industry, a well as an eù 
cape from mercantile exiortions in what be con- 
sumes. in the double character of a producer and 
a consumer, he is brought into direct relations with 
the otber party, and saved the tax upon tax which 
be would have to pay to speculating go-betweena. 


Tuz Tex Hova Srsrex.—This reasonable meas- 
ure i» being generally adopted by the machinists of 
this city and vicinity. Meere Ruggles, Nourse, 
Mason Co. of Worcester, have voluntarily intro- 

| duced the system ipto their establishment, and that 
| too without any reduction of wages We believe 
| Coy viue pum wa 
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Temresssce—Large and enthusiastic meeting» 
have been beld in several places, advocating the 
introduction of the (mous " Maine Liquor Lag” 
iato Massachesetta. In Rozbory the Rev. Dr. Per- 
sau advocated the passage of such a Jaw, just so 
soon as pubic opuson shouid be npe for ita uniform 
entercemens The venerable orthodox conservative, 
Prof Mesm Stussy, has come out strongly in favor 
of it By present appearances, the State will be 
aqitatec in ite length and breadth this winter on the 
subject, kod many predict that ove year hence the 
goheratonal election will binge upon this question 

“IL” saya (he Commonwealth, * the proof of the 
pudding i» in the eating, it may be said of the pres- 
ent law for the suppression of the Ligan Traffic in 
Maine, that it eate well As to tbe subsequent sug- 
gestion, there cam be ow difficulty there.” The 
Provetence Journal well sys, the main severity of 
this lew lion in the penalty, “end, what is most ef- 
fectaal the process runs against the liquor. While 
the lawyers are dixputing about the ownership of 
the casks, aod setting Une conmstitational otgectons, 
the oruiter itaetf a poured into the street, and that 
generally setes the question.” Verily this pro 
carding arrows ita witty efficacy from that older 
Boston notion, the revolutionar) tea party ' 

The following statistics from a report read in a 
pebüe mecting in Bangor, by Hey. Mr. Arjan 
ere the operato there fer the quarter cada: 
September 90, 1861 


cowwTNENTR TO THE OOCHTY Jack, QUARTER. ENDING 


— Total 

8 1950.. M 7 is 

dum Po. ss n à j4 
Bepttuker 30, 1801... - 6 ^ 
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MENT, QUARTER ENDING 
June 30, 1851... ... 49 $470 53 
1. „ „4 25 218 06 
June 10, 166000 .. eo M» 16 
September 80, 1660 io 106 48 
Showing a reduction of more 50 per cent in 
this department for tbe last , against 20 per 
| aant bang pens 
2 Exresers or AnxweHocsr seevltive FROM 
DFTEMFYRANCE, QUARTER ENDING 
June BO, 1% oi. ceno nm n 816185 
September 90, 1851 . „b 
Showing a reduction in this oge item of $476 51, 
or 97 per cent. * 


Showing a reduction of €107 14, or 72j per cent. 

| And we bare the Marshal's testimony to the ef 
feet that ^ eamiderable improvement” i manifest 
in the condition af the intemperate clames, from 
the otetacte in the way of their obtaining liquor, and 
| that the comforts of many families have been great- 
| My augmented. 


| Lm, O these, in all forms, scientific, re 

formatory, literary, dilettantish, (bafe is never any 
| fach in the “city of notions.” In the matter of real 
| liev lecturing. the women seem to be taking the 
lesd, and the Woman question i claiming respect: 
| fal aMention, where there were only sneers but you 


Showing & deferente in favor of rn. quarter of | tamlay. Mra Cos, with her western eloquence, bss 
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been moving large audiences in Boston, Lyno, and 
| sisewhare, to tours and laughter, by her wit and 
| paih : so report msya Mors in the vein of culti- 
vated semiety amd literatore, Mrs. E Oakes Smith 
has lectured to large aod enthusmetic audiences, on 
* Womanhood,” * Manhood,” and “Humanity "— 
| thrice in Lynn, twiee in Salem, and once in Lowell 
| To the latter places she has been earnestly lewsugh! 
| Ww come again, As we write, she is announced for 
| asaris of three lectures in Boston, in Cockitaate 
| Mall, and a rich went in expected even hy thow whey 
never broke the ine to get at the Waters of live bd 
mail y ae] progress 
| Rer. Theodore Parker has been lecturing to Ly- 
emm open * Women,” taking the growed thai Wo 
| men w intellectanliy inferior, bot aflectively supe 
ther to Man, amd that this last superiority outweighs 
the other Ín he might of Ood 
Ralph Waldo Kenora again tales the fishi, to 
thee delight of thee whe love the poetry of wie 
deem, ad Che froskest highest simeerest (emght al 
weye jie gives à. new eee of ds lectures on 
the Competes or Late, comprising the lopi of 
Fate, Power, Wealth, eee, Culture, Warship 
Many silily e Di tric yteming bute bry Une vado 
torte, " Teaescsndentaliet, buds tmm Ting iros 
to buit! y, ai to ome cooks thors praction) pars 
Roson @ Dum roe Wows» The io maot 
Foe mem eee nt enterprises which 
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have beou started during the past season. The ob- 
jects, as stated in the prospectus, are—* 1. To edu- 
cate a body of professed designera, capable of fur- 
niabing rtl designs for manufactures and other 
purposes, where ornamental designa are required. 
2. To teh the various processes of engraving, 
lithography, and other methods of transferring and 
multiplying designe. 5. To educate a clas of 
teachers in drawing and design.” Bat a prime end 
in view is to open a whole new channel of useful, 

ve, and remunerative industry to the 
gentler half of human kind, now excluded from 
meet branches of occupation whereby they may ear 
an independent support, cease to be the slaves of 
man s selfish passions, and exert the saving and re- 
fining power of feminine love and gentleness upon 
the whale body politie and social Surely our sis- 
tere should be better suited to the art» of multi- 
plying God's forme of beauty for tbe refinement of 
our lives, than for the coarse, monotonous drudgery 


m. to whieh five-sixths are doomed, that the other 


sixth may fulfill an idle silk and satin destiny. To 
thie end a majority of the directors of the Scwoot. 
or Desiow are women, some from high life, and 
some the plain, devout apostles of Keform. The 
balanee of the board are philanthrepic gentlemen 
of taste for the fine arts, and manufacturers of lib- 
eral views, whe foel personally interested. in de- 
veloping the inventive talent of our people in the 
arte of design, The same experiment has been 
sume time in successful operation in Philadelphia. 
The school has been opened in spacious rooms at 
the corner of Washington and Summer etreets, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Whitaker, whose admirable 
tact in teaching the principles of drawing philoso 
phically and practically, and in leading each popil 
in her own way to develop all the wealth of grace- 
ful forme as it were from the germ, has already 
created an entbusiasm among the begioners. Other 
teachers and branches will from Ume to time be 
added, until tbe scholars may go through “a tho- 
rough course of elementary drawing and coloring, 
with leseons in geometry, botany, and other 
so für = may bo necessary for a general y 
wisi forme and colore”.......... Ie erte 
c= will bà formed in the special departineni« ^ 
The Drawing Belew! i» open. every day, except 
Batorday, from 9 A. M. until 2 P. M. Terme $ò 
per quarter, in adenhos Ne pupil le received for 
A loss term than à your, and with the understand- 
ing that she inteodate pursue the art for an vero- 
There were a the Let of. December up- 
wards of thirty pupils swi a large screen was 


| expected in a week or two, when a new claim would 


Vm formed — Appliontions may be addresses to Miss 
Edush D. Littlehale, Secretary 


Ruccateos —The Massa torre. Grave Tasow 
Was Amoontion member, among Me members 
many gf Vo mont activo and teachers 
af the State To the meetingsand discdiliom held 
from piere i place hy ihe teschers Uhemaeives, a 


| grasi beprevement i vor pullis edanation i al 


| ready dus | 
l'unowonnarut sen Pacers are mabiog raped | 
progresa = Kahiliuane of Phonetig echeote are do A 
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ef despost interest, nat only in thie diy. but through. 
out the United Staten Never before did an exile 
enjoy such a glorious triumph, Never before were 
such honors paid to the exoqueror of many lattlos 


the pride uf sovereigns This instinctive devotion 
to a great soul de an honor to our nature Komsuth, 
without’ seeking anything but sympathy for his 
country in the hour of her perilous weed, obtains 
the mastegy over the popular heart, by the sublime 
attraction of a pure and lofty charseter, His pro 
gresa in the United States will furnish an example, 
the foree of which will lapi for centurion His ar 
HAI in our harbor on the night of Doc. 4, wae àn 
nounced by simal guns from the steamer Landing 
^! "taten Inland, afer being welcomed io the mal 


Meantime, the citizens of New York were impa- 
tiently expecting their illustrious guest On Satur- 
day morning, Dec. 6, he was introduced to the city, 
with a military and civic pageant of a most impos- 
ing character, although surpassed in solemn and 
impressive effect by the spontaneous demonstre- 
tions of the people. The streets through which 
Kossuth was to pass were completely filled with a 
dense throng of human beings Not a foot square 
‘pas left unoccupied. Every bouse- top and window 
was alive with jubilant spectators Such cheers of 
greeting—ec deep, so universal, so impassioned — 
were never heard from our most excited public 
meetings. The day was in exquisite harmony with 
the scene and the occasion. The un shone with 

beauty from an almost cloudless sky. 
Not a breath of*wintry air disturbed the peaceful 
serenity of the atmosphere. Even chill 
seemed to have assumed the smiling -obes of May, 
in honor of the more than royal visitor, 

On Sunday, Kossuth attended an Episcopal church 
in company with she Mayor of the eity. The next 
day was to the reception of deputations 
from different parts of the country. lu his answers 
to the addresses, which were presented on these oe- 
casina, Kossuth never failed to make the claims of 
Hungary on our sympathy and operative aid the 
chief, and indeed almost the sole tome of attention. 
With a frankness which would disarm suspicion it- 
self, he expréssed his wishes and bie hopes in re 
gard to the popular action in America The image 


committees from the cities of New Haven, Brook 
lyn, and Baltimore ; from a number of citivens of 
Virginia, and of Florida ; from the American and 
Foreign Anti Slavery Society, the German citizens 
of Albany, the Bar of New York, the Ministers of 
the Methodist Episespal Chorch and several polity 
ral samwial ina 

The festival in home of Komuth given by the 
Municipal authorities of New York, wak pisse at 
the Irving House on Thursday, wad that by the 


| Members of the press on ihe following Monday, at 


the Aftor Hwa These were each eteasions of 


| peculiar interest, The noble intelivet of Kosuth 


swayed and ruled the company with an irresistilde 


of Freedom by Dr. Doane, he was reenived with | magnetic power His elaquemee was of ^ high and 
enthusiastic demonstrations by the people A quant | commanding order Simpie amd hoetd in his state 
Of honor attended him during the aight The heat | menis, earnest and comriowing in his arguments and 
day he gas publicly weloomed by a proces amd. | terribly fervent in his appeals, he. lef po rom to 
willen. LIS NM L1 1. 11 11077 
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voted, or of ite paramount claims on homanity. 
The purpose of Kossoth, im his demande for aid 
from the people of the United States, may be briefly 
explained. 

He wishes for an official declaration that the in- 
tervention of Russia in the affairs of Hungary is 
contrary to the laws of nations, aud that a repetition 
of the offence would not be with indiffer- 
vence by the American people. Connected with this 
act. be desires freedom d commercial intercourse 
with revolutionary States, on the part of this coum 
try, in apite of the prohibition of thelr 

arbitrary governments With the recognition of the 
independence of Hungary, and such pecuniary ai 
as the bounty of private citizens may afford, Kos 
suth believes that the political salvation of bi» 
fatherland would be secure, In bis opinion, no 
war would be produced by such a course, Russian 
arrogance would be checked, and the oppressed 
nations of Europe would be set froo. 

Congress bas extended a cordial welcome to 
Kosuth by'a lange majority. It now remains to 
be deen to what extent his views will be sanctioned 
by the * sober second thought ^ of the whole Ameri- 
can people | 

The correct pronunciation of the name of Kos 
suth is Aost-oot, with the emphasis on the first 
syllable. In the Magyar language, « always has 
the force of our oA, except when it i» modified by 
the collocation of 2, which in this instanced Sot 
the case ; u is pronounced like oo in and the 
rr 


Mrs or CO,. thirty-secand Com- 


(Hale and Sumoer,) and there are thive vacancies, 
coe in each of the States af Connecticut, Missimsipps 
and California, In tbe House, there are two bur- 
dred aod thirty three members, besides. four Dele 
8 
voting. Of these, there are one hundred and forty 
two Democrata, eighty-six N h . 
data Hom Linn Boyd, of , We been 
———— (E "a 
jority, The of the President, and the re 
ports of the the diferent departments, 
are ate ee ee ibo 
genera) setim(action, irrespective of party 

u r 
ate has been the de- of Ke = 
which as we have sah) above, has basn passed by 
buth Houses Among the principal advocates of ex- 
tending publio welowne (o Kowuth, are Meisa 
Vt», Seward Shiehla Sumner, aed Cass while the 
contrary ground hes been warmly supported by 


I) ware perwerful chaste and chayeent performans. 
and i» spoken of with admiration even by bie op 


nt 


| above has ret been transacted by the House 


No business Of imporinice except the A 
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The beali of Mr, Olay is so precarious as to 
. geod deal oí annecy amang bia frena 


Tus Cunoer ana Tumaros Turar, after a protract- 
mi bearing of several weeks has resulted im the 
weil of the soused Casteer Manway. The 


pary rendered Ube veniet aftar on abseme of a fm 


„ The tral of the other priscmers ia aban- 
eed by th: promit, officers 


The cetur for the Mamachosette Lagistatore 
are compheted In the 
a mary of seven and 
have a majority of bor. 1 
The election of State officers in. Virginia has re- 
mhad im the decided wictofy of the Democratic 
party. 


The Legislatore of South Carolina has passed a 
tell prownting foc a Secomme Convention. 


Mr Bernhivel, Delegate io Congress frum Utah, 
has made a public slatemeot denying the report ia 
vepurvous to the character of his constitu. 

of Govervor Young. 


. 

Artar o» tae Sreamen Paousrarva—An at 
tebon the American steamer Promethos by a 
lush mao of war, while leaving the harbor of San 
Jaan, Nicaragua, has excited a good deal of feeling 
throughout the country The maiter has been taken 
ie hand by Congress who will of course, enter inte 
a tboroagh ipvestqration of this apparent cutrage 
on the American flag. The attack was made under 
the fullowing circametances — A demand for port 


changes had beco presented ty the Captain of the Pro — 
metheus, just previous to ber sailing. The payment — 


of this was declined, oo the ground that the Mos- 
quito authorities had no right to collect port charges 
et San Juan Upon the refusal of the captain, the 
British brig-of war Express started m poursuit of the 
Prometheus, and oc coming up with ber fired a 
blank carwridge over ber deck No attention was 
paid to thin A sbot was then fired acrow her 
bows and another across het stera. Unwilling to 
expose the lives of his passengers, the Captain of 
the Prometheus changed hi» course and ran back 
tw the anchorage The brig of-war anchored along 
tide. The charges were then paid under protest, 
amd the steamer resumed her voyage. The Eng- 
isb cisim the protection of the port of San Juan, 
im behalf of the Mosquito Kingdom, but the pro- 
cvedings on this occaseun will no doubt bring up tbe 
whole questa hut final adjustment 


Hrosorarme Cotes Commexcewert.—The 
commencement of the new Hydropathic Institute, 
for the instruction of pupils in the water-cure, by 
De. T. L Nichols aod Mra Gove Nichols, was cele- 
brated on the Sth of December. The graduating 
chase conmsted of twenty persons, ac equal number 
of both sexes, who having enjoyed the benefits of 
the instituton were prepared to engage in practice 
for the benefit of the community, Addresses were 
made to a large audience. assembled on the occa- 
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Vvsacspala of the Institute and several 
| aclentitic gentiemen, among whom were & P. An 
| dre, Hing. the distinguished Professur of Phonog 
| mephy, De. Radel, and Rer. T.I. Haria The 
| lustitute i now in a highly Mounsbing condition, 


An exhibition of the Crystal Palace, by Mr. Bar- 
tum, in pow open in this city, It has attracted a 
crowd of visitans who are unbounded in their ex- 


presuone of admiration of ite ugenious and beaut 


the Democrats have 5 fal arrangements Ìt is a moving picture, on a lange 
Wow, the Whigs | 


cale, representing the exterior of the palace, à cum- 
| plete view of the oave, with its rare profusion of 
| the products of all pations; the transept, »with its 
| statuary amd fountain; and, in sholt, all the re- 
, markable objecta of interest, which served to make 
| Se the be cts pf dio Weis Pab. 


Tus New Yous Evexixa Posr.— This excellent 


, ewspaper has recently passed the Gifieth anniver- 
| sary of it» establishment, On tbe occasion of oom- 
pieting its first half century, Mr. William C. Bry- 
| ant, its editor-in-chief, presented a succinet history 
| of ita progress, embracing a variety of interesting 
| details with regard to the course of journalism in 
thes city, together with numerous reminiscences of 
leading political characters, who now belong to a 
j bygone age. We rejoice to find that the Post, in 
| spite of ite venerable years, lends ite gid to the 
| cause of intellectual and social progress, always 
| speaking a friendly word for the great reforms of 
| the day, mot excepting Phrenology, which, in our 
| belief, affords the only scientie basis for all pro- 
gressive developments 


Gaxer Low or —The terrible calamity 
which took place the Ward School-bouses 
in this city, on. the of Nov, resulting in the 


| death of over forty children, was one of the most 
beart rending events which we have ever been called 
upon te record. The sudden illness of one of the 
teachers, causing a general confusion and alarm, 
gave re to the impression that the building was 
on fire, A general panic ensued. A rush was 
made for the staircase; the banisters, which had 
been imporfeetly secured, gave way ; and a threng 
of children were precipitated some forty feet upon 
the stone pavements below. At tbe time of the 
accident, there were nearly 2,000 children in atten- 
dance in the different dapartmenta More than hall 
this number together to the stairs In fall- 
ing, many of struck the corners of the rough 
stone steps, and, ia about ten minutes from the 
first alarm, the children were heaped tagether on 
the lower floor, making a living mass nearly fourteen 
feet in hight. The scene which ensued defies’ de- 
scription. A large number of parents, bearing of 
tbe catastrophe, were soon assembled on the spot. 
The grief of mothers, on finding their children 
dead, was pitevas to bebold. Gloom spread over 
the whole city, and every heart was melted in sym- 
A coroner's jury was employed for several 


— 
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cribed the cause of the deplorable catastrophe to 
the insecurity oí the banisters, arising from culpa- 
ble inattention in the completion of the building. 
1t will be a long time before the city recovers frou 
the shock produced by this awful affliction of so 
many parents in the bom of their jewels of richest 
promise. 


Naamow Ner- An Englishman named Rajo- 
bridge, while going over the foot bridge to the tow 
er, near the Horse Shoe Falla, at Niagnra, slipped 
ou the ice and fell into the rapids, and was carried 
near the great falla, when he managed to catch hold 
of a rock, which he clung to for half an hour, when 
he was fortunately seen by a party passing round 
Goat Island. Two guides, named H. Brewster and 
J. Davy, took the reins from some horses, tied them 
together, and threw them to Mr. Bainbridge, who 
had just eneugh strength left to tie them round his 
body, when he was drawa on shore in a very ex- 
hausted state. 

Tuasusorvixo.— The following are the States in 
whieh Thanksgiving wae held on Thursday, Nov. 
28 —Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Counecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
aylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 


Asatvat or Lota Mowres.—This notorious wo- 
man, who has played sach a conspicuous part in 
the history of royal and aristocratic vice iâ Europe, 
arrived in New York by the Humboldt at the same 
time with Gow Kossuth Her appearance is thus 
described in a morning journal — 

* Lola is not a maseulibe woman, but rather slim 
in her structure; she has a face of great beauty, 
and a pair of black Spanish eyes, which flash fire 
when she is speaking, and make ber, with the spark - 
ling wit of her conversation, a great favorite in oom- 
pany. She has black hair, which curls in ringlets 
by the sides of the face, and her hose is of a pure 
Grecian cast, while her cheek bones are high, and 
give a Moorish appearance to ber face.” 


FOREIGN. 


Deira or tax Kino or Hawoven.—The King 
of Hanover died on the 17th ult, in the 81st year 
of bis age. He was born in England, and, a» Duke 
of Cumberland, received his university education 
at Gottingen, entered the army in 1790, in 1794 
commanded the First Brigade of Cavalry, and in 
an encounter near Tournay lost his left eye. In 
1513 be was made a Field Marshal, but on the ac- 
cession of William IV, took umbrage at pre- 
coded in the command of all the Horse Guarde by the 
Duke of Wellington, and resigned hia rank in the 
army. He entered on his government in 1837 by 
withdrawing the constitutional rights that William 
TV. had granted to the people of Hanover. In 1840 
he had to give them back, and in 1848 made still 
further concessions. During the Irish famine, be 
for the relief of the 
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ry, but he had some grod impulses, abd always ad. 
hered to his friends He will be succeeded by his 
only son, George Frederick, who was born May 17, 
1819, and for many years has been blind. 


On the lech Nov. Lord Palmerston received at 
the Foreign Office several deputations to congratu- 
late him on the share of the British Government in 
the liberation of Kossuth. 


The Sab marine Telegraph continues to work well. 


The line of the railroad from St Petersburgh to 
Wersaw has been, by command of the Emperor, 
already marked out, and the earth works have been 
commenced. 


The Queen of Spain has granted a free pardon 


to the twenty-three British subjects who, having | 


formed part of the expeditien of Lopez, were taken 
prisoners in Cuba, and sent to Spain to take 
their trial for the offense which they had committed. 


_ These unfortunate persons were chiefly young lada, 


who had been inveigied by the plotters of the ex- 


pedition to join it under false and unfounded rep | 


resenta obs. 

From Vienna we learn that two hundred respect. 
able brokers and dealers on the Bourse of that city 
had been ordered to quit the Austrian capital for 
“bearing” the exchange market This arbitrary 
measnre had excited deep discontent, and did not 
materially tend to allay the financial crisis which 
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7 Permit me to ne one 
séopied, would, | ihiak, give ha 
general and make M more bo 

— py M. He this Lr = ply ow 
many who are now vo talea or 
ignorant of the changes (hat piace iu tbis 


[Thie suggestion is in perfect accordance with our ongi 


sibilities upon oursel ves ai Lbs time of ow enlargement, or 


from duty, lei M come ia whatever shape i may, "No 
pret ap Utica contracts our povere ibe whuke brandicns 
univere te eure.” 

‘Tre preweni bomber of ihe l'uagsotoai as Jeeoess 
te sent to ibose whose subseriptam expired with the iss 
volume, bet the Journal eil be eomiinwed cep lo issar 
cho resibeeribe New sobeeription besès are nprbed 
wiih every new . Th inser complets amis from the 
commencement uf the volume, clube soak be mele 9p 
and the names seni in to the publ shes si omes 

To rasvewr petere o» wiecammisos, a lotion and 
Aber Commauicsiions relating so (mie Jourmal abosid. te 
ali cases, be pos paid, end. directed to the publisbers as 


follows Fowians smo Weite, 
No. 131 Nassau street, New York. 


Tus Raves or Posrcon oF rie Jovrmnak, se fuod by 


Over 300, and pot exceeding 1,00. d 
Over 1/890, and not exoerding 7000 ; 5 


Over 4408 or any greater distance ín the Union. "a 
The wrapper formes no part of the paper; siiber & post- 
age pali on tt. 


‘The Postage on Levrene siways to be pre pelt, reese 
care lo any post-office ja the United Fates 


Wues Boone are ordered to go by mail, tbe postage mssi 
be pre pala sàthe office of publication | 


By referring to advertisements it will be seem that there 
are now pora Mowraty Jocasate published at 131 Nassau 
roel New York, in (Raton Hall, by tbe eame Oru. namely 
—the Pusawotoeicat Jowanat. the Srcpgwr, the Waren: 
Cuas Jocasat, and the Universel Puosoessrace, each 


oily wmce i» wanted, amd be careful to give the 


ET The Journal may be ordered! in ceaneqien with 
Tee Srevert, Tus Untvepest Proneonsraes, or Tin 
Waren Ovaee Jovana, each si $140 a year in advance. 


Whee books are wanted io go by mail or express, the 
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thas coniaieing the sames of subscribers for ihe Journala. 
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Tas Punewo oe cat Beer, — Nothing, equally with thin, 
‘will facilitaie a practical knowledge of Phrenology. It ts 
made wiih the organe raised and ciearty defined on one 
tide of the bead; while, on the wide, the classes of 
organe are shown in groupe, aad organ and groep has 
a neatly printed label. Then it ie to prevent the 
adhesion of dusi, and look» like a piece of epheeth porose- 
jain. in eemecuon wii the defniuon of the feceliios on 
the SM page of the Journal, or with the “ libustreted Self 
Inmtrector,” aay perwa may soon become sufficiently ee- 
quainted with the science of Phrenolagy to understand at a 
Glance whether tbe character of e stranger i» lasorsbie 
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| very name of S-cretiveness indicates the | 


EDUCATION, 
FHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 
enn. 


Secreriveytss is one of tho*animal pro 


| pensities, and in ite action bas merely selfish 


gratification in view, in the lower animals 


| it acts, like all their other faculties, as a blind 


instinet, while in man it is coupled with 
reasoning power and moral sentinent, by 
which it may be guided, modified, and re- 
strained, or allowed to act only in harmony 
with the higher dictates of the mind. The 


| general nature of the faculty, yet we deem it 


proper to defne its office, its perversion and 


| Ms abuse. 


Its office is to produce concealment, and a 
restraining influence upon the other faculties. 
Its trae animal nature perhaps thay be best 
understood. by reference to ite action in thé 
lower order of animals, Nearly all carniv 
orous animals have Secretivences in a high 


| degree of power, The cat species, from the 


lion downward, secretes itself and patiently | 
waits and watches for its prey, and when it 
approaches, seizes it at a single bound, 
the unconscious victim ix aware of the 
presence of the concealed enemy. 

Herbivorous animals, on the contrary, 
whose natural food does not flee at their ap- 
proach, and who, therefore, need no artifice 
to surprise it, are usually found compara- 
tively deficient, not only in the development 
of the organ, but in the manifestation of the 
propensity under consideration. 

There are those of the human race in 


whom Secretiveness is so | ange and active, 
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| that their whole character is tinged with a 
fox-like, or oat cunning. All they sy, 
and all they do, has an air of mystery, coa- 
cealment, and artifice shout it: they use 
ambiguous expressions, and never “ «peak 
right on,” bold, plain, and uñmistakesble, but 
qualify their remarks with pradential terms ; 
and hedge about all they say with so many 
conditions, that they appear as if they were 


holding communion with rascals. There are 
| others, on the contrary, who are too abrupt, 
blunt, and ill-timed in their remark«—who 
| lack sufficient concealment for a judicious 
character, and who, as Shakspeare expresses 
| id, “carry their heart on their sleeve for daws 
| to peck at.” We can tolerate a plain, bold 
character, better than a sly and crafty one, 
| yet neither i» the proper standard of charac- 
pens mum between the two extremes 
thould be sought. This involves a full de- 
velopment of the organ, od that in harmony 
| with all the others. “The training of this 
faculty is of essential importance—where it is 
| too-amall it should be developed, aad "bere 
jrtoo lange, it should be depressed. All well 
| balanced minds will discover the propriety uf 
this as the true mode of training. Let chil- 
dren be taught to restrain their feelings, to 
never express a sentiment, till they have re- 
flected upon the propriety or impropriety of 
what they would utter. Oftentimes an ex- 
pressed truth might wound the feelings of 
some persons present, or might develop to the 
world that which should be kept in a small 
circle of friends as a secret They should be 
taught not to unnecemarily expose their 


either cowards, or considered theme 


| 


| 


— — 


turer had realized half a splendid fortune by 
the operations ; because the cotton-warp, the 
more difficult part of the fabric, cost less than 
tbe sixth part of what the real article would 
hate cost. As soon, however, as the con- 
sumer became aware that it was half cotton, 
he began to inspect everything in the shape 
ol white flannel, before purchasing, to detect 
the cotton but the shrewd manufacturer had 
anticipated all this, and made a lange quan- 
tity of goods, not with cotton-warp and 
woolen filling, but by mixing in equal parts 
the cotton and the wool in the fibre, by card- 
ing it together, so that throughout the entite 
fabric, the warp and filling both, the cotton 
was covertly intermixed. Thus each thread, 
if it were broken, and held wp to the light or 
scorched, would indicate the presence of 
wool This deeeption could not ensily be 
detected unless the cloth was colored red, 
when the cotton fibers not taking color in a 
wool-dye, would give a gray appearance to 
the goods. Before the detection of this cheat 
became general, so as to put people on their 
guard, the other half of a splendid fortune 
had been realized by this new deception, so 
tbat the manufacturer could retire from busi- 
new at forty years of age, with a cool hun- 
dred thousand or two, and live in splendid 
style. Ho then could roll in his carriage, by 
the common masses, whose earhings, in the 
purchase of his hypocritical goods, had con- 
tributed to «well his purse. Now, he teaches 
his sone and daughters, that their position 
elevates them above the rest of mankind, 
from whose purses his own wealth has in the 


carnated falsehoods, 

This is a specimen of the state of facts 
which pervades trade and manufactures to a 
great oxtent, from a cargo of cavtiron axes, 
to a gilded watch, and its vendor, the mock 
auctioneer. 

Mea make themselves merry over wooden 
nutmegs, horn gun-flints, white-oak cheese, 
and wooden hamis, onch of which may have 
bean constructed, and sold, as a mere playful 
decaption, for the aport of the thing; but 
wooden patmags, in sober verity, are found 
in the marts of trade and manufactures, so 
generally, indeed, that if every falsehood in- 

into manufactured goods could 
stand forth, there would be such a rustling 
among the wares and fabrics in the ware 
houses as would frighten even those who have 
contributed Lo their existence. 
This system of duplicity, this perverted 


main been drawn, by his lying goods, his in- 
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Secretiveness, exercised for the gratification of 
Acquisitiveness, is not confined to trade and 
manufactures, to pediars and mock auction- 
eem; but it extends even among farmers, 
who are supposed to be farthest removed 
from temptation, and perhaps, by circum- 
stances, the most honest portion of comma- 
nity. The craving desire to gratify the love 
of money induces the farmer to invoke Secre- 
tiveness and the spirit of deception, to enable 
him the more successfully and rapidly to 
feather his own nest. 

Go out into the country, for example, to 
purchase a superior cow, and call on one of 
the honest sons of the soil, and it would not 
be sty difficult to find a man who would 
show himself as cunning and as selfish ss any 
trader or manufacturer, Let us illustrate 
such an interview by a colloquy between a 
Crrmex and a Fanwen, and we beg of the 
reader to watch the workings of Secretiveness 
to gratify Acquisitiveness. 

Crmrizgs,—^ I am in pursuit of a fine cov, 
and understanding, at the hotel, that you 
kept a large flock of very excellent ones, I 
have called to look at them, and to see if I 
could make a purchase to please me. I am 
not very particular as to price, so I but ob- 
tain one of the very best." 

Famuxn.—" Well, yos I have a large 
flock, and they have the reputation of being 
excellent, They have cost me much care 
and pains in their selection; but I can't say 
aa I wish to sell any of them, When a man 
has a good article which he wants to nse, it 
ik wot well to dispose of it.” 

C." True but I would like to look at 
them." 

F.—^ Ob, certainly, I will show them with 
pleasure; but, understand, I don't promise 
to sell one at any price.” 

They go to the farm-yard, and s little son 
of the farmer follows to see and heer, and in 
doing so, tales hia first lesbos in the tricks of 

; for, be it remembered, that every aet 

the parent stamps ite impress upo^ the 
young mind, which becomes almost inefface- 
able. 


C.—(Sewnming a lean, common-looking 
animal, which, by the way, was one of the 
best milkers in the flock, and low in Aash 
from ber milking qualities, yet it was in 
early winter eu those qualities wou d not 
be apparent) © What is that cow worth I" 

F" I suppose about twenty five dob 
lars.” 


27 


On an elevated place stands a lange, 
fleshy, noble-looking cow, the poorest milker 
of the whole, and fat because her food went 
to flesh rather than to milk—catches the ad- 
miring eye of the inexperienced citizen, and 
be eagerly inquires,“ What will you sell 
that one for I” a 

F.—* O, don't say anything to me about 
that cow; she is a very peculiar one, and 
more than that, she belongs to my we. I 
told you I did not care to sell any, and this 
one I should hardly expect to sell at all; 
besides, I should not like to have my wife 
offended by selling a favorite of hem. 
* Jobn, (turning to his boy, who is surprised 
to see his father hesitate: moment about 
telling this miserable, vichous, unruly beast, 
whose small mess of milk is as thin and blue 
as that sold by Messrs. Croton, Pump & Co., 
in New York,") Jobn, mother will be in our 
hair if we sell “ old Fill-paiL." 

That name strikes the buyer's ear just as 
it was intended to do, and be prosses the 
farmer for a price. 

F. I will not say I will sell her at any 
price, unless my wife will consent. I don't 
believe in family quarrels.” 

The boy, John, is surprised at his father’s 
reluctance to sell, and entertains not the 
slightest doubt but what his mother will 
joyously consent to the sale. The stranger 
i» determined to Lave a price, and finally, the 
obliging farmer says—" Now, mind I do's, 
agree to sell at any price without my wife's 
consent, and I will set such a price as ‘will, 
doubtless, ooo! your ardor without the noons- 
sity of calling my wife. Forty dollar» is the 


C.—" Suppose we consult the good lady, 
and see what she will say. If abe will con 
sent, I will take the animal” 

F.—^ I know what she will say, and if you 
insist upon it, we will refer it to ber.” 

They proceed to the house, the farmer 
taling the lead to got the fimt word; aod 
the hoy, following anxious to have his mother 
amsent to the sale and unge the bargain. 
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EDUCATION, 


PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 
pureo © 
Sscreriveress h one of the animal pro- 


pensities, and in its action bas merely selfish 


gratification in view. In the lower animals 


it acts, like all their other facultics, as a blind 


instinct, while in man it is coupled with 


reasoning power and moral sentiment, by 
which it may be guided, modified, and re 
strained, or allowed to act only ia. harmony 
with the higher dictates of the mind. The 
very name of Secreüveness indicates the 
general nature of the faculty, yet we deem it 


proper to define its office, its perversion and 
its abuse, 

Its office ie to produce concealment, and a 
restraining influence upon the other faculties 
its true animal natare perhaps may be best 
the 


understood by reference to ite action in 


lower order of animals, Nearly all carnis 
orous animals have Scoretivencss in a high, 


The cat species, from the 


degree of power, 
lion downward, secretes itself and patiently 
waits and watches for its prey, and when it 
approaches, seizes it at a single bound, before 


the unconscious 


victim i» aware of the 
presence of the concealed enemy 
Herbivorous animals, on the contrary 


whose natural food does not flee at their ap 
proach, and who, therefore, need no artifice 
to surprise it, are usually found compara 
tively deficient, not only im the developme ni 
of the organ, bat in the manifestation of the 
propensity under consideration. 

There are those of the human race in 
whom Seeretiveness is so ! arge and active, 


[$100 A YBAR. - 
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that their whole character is tinged with a 


fox-like, or catlike cunning. All they say, 
and all they do, has an air of mystery, coo 


they 


never 


cealment, and artifice about it: use 


ambiguous expressions, and speak 
right on," bold, plain, and uowistakeable, but 
qualify their remarks with prudentia! terms 
and hedge about all they say with so many 
conditions, that they appear as if they were 
either cowards, or 


considered  themse!ces 


boldiag communion with rascals 


There are 
others, on the contrary, who are too abrupt, 
blupet, and ill-timed io their remarke—wbo 
lack sufficient concealment for a judo. 
character, and who, as Shakspeare expresses 
t, “ carry their beart on their sleeve for daws 
We can tolerate ^ pla n, bold 
character, better than a sly and crafty one, 


i peck ah” 


yet neitoer is the proper standard of charac 
Ur; medium between the two extremes 


This im: 
velopment of the organ, and that in harmony 
with all the The training of this 


faculty is of essential importance— 


should be so ight. olves a full de 
others, 
where it is 
too small it should be developed, and wbere 
All 
balanced minds wil! discover the pr ypriety of 
Let chil- 
dren be taught to restrain their feelings, to 
never express a senumegt, t 


too large, it should he depressed. well 


i^ as the true mode of train ng 


ill they have re 
flected’ upon the propriety or impropriety of 
what they would utter. Oftentimes an ex 
pressed truth might wound the feelings of 
some persons present, or miglit develop to the 
world that which should be kept in a small 
circle of friends as a secret. They should be 


taught not to unnecessarily expose their 


— — See III 


weaknesses, or their ignorance, and also 
never to so far develop their character that 
dishonest strangers might take advantage of 
it. This is in accordance with Conscientious- 
ness it. and both faculties may be trained 
in harmonious conjunction on this point. 
Every faculty, this among the number, is 
given to man for a wise snd useful purpose. 
Each faculty, by being too weak, creates a 
weakness in the character, while excessive 
development of any faculty, produces an un- 
balanced state of mind, and, in respect to 
pearly every one of the primitive poters has 
a liability to abuse from excessive develop- 
ment, or undue activity, "This is even true 
of Benevolence or Conscientiousness making 
a man so liberal as to do himself injustice— 
so charitable as to give, to unworthy objecta ; 
or so sensitive in respect to moral duty and re- 
sponsibility as to do nothing, for fear of doing 
wrong. Deficient Secréivenem makes s 
man «o transparent as to be liable, at every 
moment, to fall a victim to the selfishness of 
those around him; while an exces of this 
facuity leads to duplicity, chicanery, cunning, 
artifice, dimimulation and falsehood ; indeed 
there are those whose chief pleasure seems to 
be to deceive and mislead, not only to hide 
their real character and sentiments, bot to 
put forth “language and actions of a decep- 
tive nature, quite foreign to their general 
charactors, for the mere pleasure of the good 
chere sad amusement it affords, thus making 
an honest man appear, for the time being, to 
be s hypocritical villain. 

It creates in writers of speakers a tendency 
to shroud im mystery, not only what ix st- 
tempted ty be gxpressed, but to make as be- 
leve, that much of importance i» yet to 
come; hence, novelista, who usually have 
the organ large, develop a previous. plot on 
one page only to lay another, or to raise a 
meer Vo be sfierwards developed. Thus 
they go on linking mystery im mystery, to 
excite interest and lead the render on, and 
frequently clone their book in a labyrinth of 
undeveloped history, more especially if ano 
ther volume ia to follow. 

The sbuses of this faculty in sosial life are 
wumerous ; children are deceived from the 
very cradle 72, iro they enase to jahabit 
tare ay tangit hypeens, 

It ie thonght by méthers and nurses, that 
a airaig ist. Gorwerd, (ruthfal -vame with a child 
ie oA gor! poliey ; Meck they mos be ruled 
by deception. Bown they lesre one decap- 


bon, bat are not comecivas that they are not 


involved in others, and they are not long in 
gaining the knowledge that deception and 
double dealing is almost the only mode of 
producing influence on their minds. They 
soon begin to deceive their playmates, next 
their parents, and not being educated pro- 
perly relative to truth, but on the contrary, 
trained by a system of hypocrisy, they soon 
learn to lie outright. Mothers in whom Se- 
cretivenes: is so large as to lead them to 
deceive their children, bate usually trans. 
mitted to those children a large share of that 
faculty. Instead of developing unduly in the 
children an already large organ, it is the part 
of wisdom to check and restrain it. 

Servants are taught openly to say their 
mistress “is not at " if the company 
should not be of the Tavored few; and is it 
strange that such servanta, under such train- 
ing, are ultimately accused of falsehood on 
their own account? Often are they dis- 
charged for practicing, for themselves, the 
very deceptions whieh they have been com- 
pelled to practice for their mistress, or lose 
their situation for disobedience. 

We are told that “servants lie so that 
they cannot be trusted.” It would be strange, 
indesd, were it otherwise, It would he s 
marvel if those who have to depend upon 
obedience for their daily bread, and are re 
quired to practice deception, as a part of 
their duty, should not som learn fo deceive 
and lie to seteen their faults, or minister to 
their own interests, Nor are they always, 
or ordinarily, persons of a high deg reeof 
moral culture. 

We will neither take the time nor the 
space to enumerate instances of social decep- 
tion, which are every day being practiced in 
communities desominated Christan and cul- 
tivated. It i» enough merely to allude to 
the blandishments and flatteries of people, 
when visitors call, as, I am delighted to see 
you, do stay longer—setay to tea; and when 
the company, apparently, though often hypo 
eritiexlly, force themselves away, the mother, 
in the presence of ber children who look wp 
to ber for example, saye—" I am glad they 
they are gone, they are very disagreashle 
people. Why do they come to annoy obe I" 
Al ruch bald hy poerey unsophisticated child- 
hood looks with astonishmont, and is bewil- 
dered at the inconsistency, but soon. learns 
that it is living in our atmosphere of decep- 
Gon, and begins to practices acoordingly. 

In our Inet article we promised to refer to 
the perversion of Seoretiveness, in connection 
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with Acquisitiveness, as applicable to the 
customs of trade and commerce. 

The merchant, who ought to bow man of 
acknowledged truth and integrity, and who 
would turn a man into the street who should 
charge him with the contrary, lives in the 
very hot-bed of deception; not necessarily 
s0, but nevertheless, the intrigues and decep- 
tions of cunning sbarpers have created a pub- 
lic sentiment in mercantile life, which makes 
it almostj impossible to be a straight forward, 
truthful man, and succeed. The mining and 
countermining, the plotting and counter-plot- 
ting, has become so general that mercantile 
life is a net-work of deception ; and the very 
goods on the shelves are made to speak 
falsehood by the yard. Is it not frequently 
demanded wf tlerks to practice deception, and 

with a brazen face, or lose their places ! 

o such an extent has this atate of facts ob- 
tained, that it would seem that men lock up 
their conscience, if they have one, at bome, 
and go into the world, practicing diplomatic 
hypocrisy in their business, and habifually 
concealing the bad policy of dishonest com- 
merce with a lie, It must be remembered, 
though the object be gained, and the means 
to obtain it are a sharpened intellect, and ex- 
cessive Secretiveness, they must not only 
conceal the truth, but put forth either 
directly or indirectly, what is positively false. 
Who has not heard the jockey's motto— 
“A man's eyes must be his chap"—* you 
must judge for yourself, and act accordingly.” 
Who ever puts the poorer part of an article in 
sight! Who does not conceal defects in 
their goods and magnify perfectione; or, if 
defects are discovered, reason away their full 
effecta. 

But Seecretiveness and Acquisitiveness 
seem banded together to work iniquity, 
and not in mercantile life merely, where 
private Jetter marke are used, and where 
cotton i intentionally sold for silk and 
worsted, but the abuses of these faculties aro 
found among manufacturers, Almost ali 
wares are embodied cheats, whilened sepul- 
chres, polished on the surface, veneered with. 
out, but shabby within. 

To take än example—a certain. manufac- 
turer of annals substituted cotton warp for 
the woolen; stored his goods Ull he had er- 
pended a latge sum of money in their manu- 
facture, and then rushed them into the 
market. They wore benutiful—the deo 
tion was not apparent, and before the cheat 
was known to the consumer, the manufac 
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turer had realized half a splendid fortune by 
the operatione ; beause the cotton-warp, tbe 
more difficult part of the fabric, cost less than 
the 


have cost. As soon, however, as the con 


sumer became aware that it was half cotton, | 


he began to inspect everything in the shape 
of white flannel, before purchasing, to detect 
the cotton ; but the shrewd manufacturer had 
antlelpated all this, and made a large quan- 
tit af goods, not with 
woolen filling, but by mixing in equal parts 


cotion- warp and 
the cotton and the wool in the fibre, by card 
ing it together, so that throwgbout the entire 
fabrie, the warp and filling both, the cotton 
was covertly intermixed. Thus each thread, 
if it were broken, and held up to the light or 


t 


scorched, would indicate the presence o 


wool. This deception coukl not ensily be 
detected unless the cloth was colored red, 
when the cotton fibers not taking color in a 
wool-«lye, would give a gray appearance to 
the goods. Before the detection of this cheat 
became general, so as to put people on their 
guard, the other half of a splendid fortune 
had been realized by this new deception, so 
that the manufacturer could retire from busi 
ness at forty years of age, with a cool hun 
dred thousand or two, and live in splendid 
style. He then could roll in his carriage, by 
the common masses, whose earnings, in the 
purchase of his hypocritical g jods, had con 
tributed to «well his purse. Now, he teaches 
his sons and daughters, that their position 
elevates them above the ret of mankind, 


from whose purses his own wealth has in the | 


main been drawn, by his lying goods, his in 
carnated falaohoods 

This is a specimen of the state of facta 
which pervades trade and manufactures to a 
great extent, from a cargo of cast-iron axes, 
to a gilded wateh, and it vendor, the mock 
auctioneer 

Men make thomselves merry over wooden 
nutmegs, horn gun-flints, white oak cheese, 
and wooden hama, each of which may have 
been constructed, and sold, as a mere playful 
deception, ‘for the sport of the thing; but 
wooden nutmegs, in sober verity, are found 
in the marta of trade and manufactures, so 
gronerally, indeed, that if every falsehood in 
corporated into manufactured goods eould 
stand forth, there would be such a rustling 
among the wares and fabrics in the ware 
louses aa would frighten even those who have 
contributed to their existence 


This «ystefn. of duplicity, this perverted 


sixth part of what the real article would | 


Secretiveness, exercised for the gratification of 


manufactures, to pedlars and mock auction- 
eer; but it extends even among farmers, 
who are supposed to be farthest removed 
from temptation, and perhaps, by circum- 
stances, the most honest portion of commu- 


nity. The craving desire to gratify the love 


| tiveness and the spirit of deception, to enable 
him the more successfully and rapidly to 
| feather his own nest. 


Go out into the tountry, for example, to 
| purchase s superior cow, and call on one of 
| the honest sons of the soil, and it would not 
| be very difficult to find a man who would 

show bimself as cunning and as selfish as any 
Let us illustrate 
w by a colloquy between a 
Crux and a Farmer, and we beg of the 
reader to watch the workings of Secretiveness 


tradér or manufacturer. 
such an interv 


| to gratify Acquisitiveness, 


Crruuxx.— I am in pursuit of a fine cow, 


| kept a lange flock of very excellent ones, I 
have called to look at them, and to see if I 
could make a purchase to please me. I am 
| not very particular as to price, so I bat ob- 


tain one of the very best.” 


Famugn.—^" Well, yes, I have a large 
flock, and they have the reputation of being 
excellent. They have cost me much care 
and pains in their selection; but I can't say 
as I wish to sell any of them. When a man 


has a good article which he wants to use, it 


is not well to dispose of it.” 
©O.—" True; but I would like to look at 
n." 
F.—" Oh, certainly, I will show thomi with 


pleasure; but, understand, | don't promise 


to sell one at any price.” 


They go to the farm-yard, and a litte son 


of the farmer follows to see and hear, and in 
doing so, takes his first lasson in tho tricks of 
trade; for, be it remembered, that every act 
of the parent stamps ite impress upon the 
young mind, which becomes almost ipefface 

able 
C.—(Seanning a lean, common-looking 
animal, whieh, by the way, was one of the 
| best milkers in the fock, and low in (loh 
| from her milking qualities yet it was in 
| early winter when those qualities wou d not 
| be apparent) © What is that cow worth 1” 
F. „ 1 suppose about twenty-five dol 


| lans." 


of money induces the farmer to invoke Secre- | 


and understanding, at the hotel, that yqu | 
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On an elevated place stands a large, 


Acquisitiveness, is not confined to trade and | fleshy, noble-looking cow, the poorest milker 


of the whole, and fat because her food went 
to flesh rather than to milk—catehes the ad- 
miring eye of the inexperienced citizen, and 
be eagerly inquires,“ What will you sell 
that one for f” 

F.—* O, don't say anything to me about 
that cow; she is a very peculiar one, and 
more than that, she belongs to my wie. I 
told you I did not care to sell any, and this 
one I should hardly expect to sell at all; 
besides, I should not like to have my wife 
offended by selling a favorite of hers. 
* John, (turning to his boy, who is surprised 
to see his father hesitate a moment about 
telling this miserable, vicious, unruly beast, 
whose small mess of milk V as thin and blue 
as that sold by Messrs. Croton, Pump & Co., 
in New York,”) Jobu, mother will be in our 
hair if we sell “ old Fill-pail.” 

That name strikes the buyer's ear just as 
it was intended to do, and he presses the 
farmer for a price. 


F.— I will not say I will sell her at any 
price, unless my wife will consent. I doa't 
believe in family quarrels.” 

The boy, John, is surprised at his father's 
reluctance to sell, and entertains not the 
slightest doubt but what his mother will 
joyously consent to the sale. The stranger 
is determined to have a price, and finally, the 
obliging farmer says—" Now, mind I dont 
agree to sell at any price without my wife's 
consent, and I will set such a price Sa will, 
doubtless, cool your ardor without the neces 
sity of calling my wife, Forty dollam is the 
peice.” 

C.—" Sappése we consult the good lady, 
and see what ahe will say 
sent, I will take the animal.” 

F.—" | know what she will say, and if you 
insist upon it, we will refer it to her." 

They proceed te the house the farmer 
taking the lead to get the first word; and 
the boy, following anxious to have his mother 
assent to the sale and unge the bargain 

F.—" Well, mother, thie gentleman is 
very anxious to buy ‘old Fil-peil apd I 
told him"—^"Y es" interrupted the wife in 
apparent anger, "aad you ‘fold Aim’ beo 
might have ber, | warrant; it is just like 
you to sell the best cow we have, Well, do 
a you like. We might as well give up try 
ing to make butter and cheese altogether." 

With a red face and an angry air, she 


If she will coo 


* 
e 


Waves the ronm, slamming the door after | town. Therefore they were good people, aid 


her, © There” saya the Farmer, “I kuew | their example worthy of imitation. Full of | 


jet bow it would be." | Whi plessing unction to his outraged con- 

Jobs, the honest boy, was astonished. He | science, and -ein withal, by bereditary 
bad beard that cow made the subject of oen- | Wansmission, a similar tendency to shrewd 
wore for years by all the family; and now, news and money- loving as that of his parenta, 
sben a double price à offered for bes, his 
father bold» back, and he mother gets angry. 
He dent under-txnd it No, indeed, poor 
boy, you don't wnderetend it, but you sre in 
a Ġir way of doing e. Wait a little and 
you will be wis Am] know more of the 
world. 

The stranger takes the bait, counts out the | 
forty dollars, and the farmer 


draws back from it, saying, “I dont think H full Lep uh Gidki col m «hb à 
ought & fake the money. You Aad better pm : Pi 


— : veil of honest looks proceeds to school At 
mot take the cow,” (All true, though not ia- | be very emmlemly draws forth his 
teoded to be so regarded.) 


knife and stick, and begins to Whittle. It 
He takes the money, and the stranger de | cuts finely. Tbe boys flock around, eager to 
parts with his purchase. The mother returns, | seo jt, and to learn what be paid for it, “1 
a like a summer's morviag. The got it cheap—oaly twenty-five cents—see it 
ther, chuckling over his money, says, with | spt” 
an arch wink to his wife, “I think when he ru give you twenty-five,” says one. 
bas bad tbat cow helf as long a» we have, be | 1 guess you will,” says John, “after I 
will be giad to take less than balf what he have run the risk of getting a "Pad. one, and 
paid for ber.” proved it See it cut." 
This upriddies to the boy's unsophisticated | “TH give you thirty.” 
mind the hypocrisy of the whole transaction, | U give you forty,” says another ; and 
and be sbrisks hack from bis parente as | here's the money.” Forty, being a golden 
scheming liars. To bim it looks like robbery | number in the ar of Joho, be quietly 
to take twenty-five dollar more for the cow | pockets the money just a» the school bell 
than she was worth ; and like lying, thus to | rings, and they Al go in to their books— 
deceive the stranger by such back handed John, to rejoice in the sucess of bis experi- 
means. ment; and Charley, to anticipate the pleas- 
He has been whipped fir lying, and taught | ure bis excellent cutting knife will afford 
that be must be honest; and he can see no | bim, 
difference between talking a lie and acting 
LS 


by this bis fimt lesson in keen business man- 
agement. “Why can't I sell that soft, 
worthless pew knife I bought of the rascally 
pediar the other day, in the same manner 
that father sol the cow! Let me sea, I 
have the plan, and I will have the money, 
and I won't tell a lie either. 1 can steer 
clear of that.” 

He carefully bete his koife, and as caro- 


| Charley is hunting for a good hard stick 
Under the inflveoce of filial love be begins | to show the other boys how gloriously it 
to reason, and i» unwilling to condemn his | will cut—John makes all haste for home, to 
parents to tbe degradation of liars and rob- | announce his success, and to bank his money. 
bem. He reviews the guarded modes of ex- | Almost out of breath he enters the house 


pression by the father snd mother. His | exclaiming, * Father, I bare sold that pew- | 


father did not say it was the best cow in the | ter-faced Bnife which I bought of the pedlar 
flock, and told the man he “Aad better mot | at twenty-five cents, for forty cents.” “Ab! 
take the amimal"—that be“ would sot sell | have you! But how did you manage! You 
ber unless his mother would cet to it” | didn’t tell a lie, did you, Johnny! You 
It wee not exactly lying after all. Besides, | must never lie you know." "Ob, no, sir, I 
his faber “stood bigh im society; he was | sharpened it very sicely—took a soft stick 
called, Colonel, and Exq.; had been a Re- | in my pochet, and kept whittling—said 
presentative ; was a trustee of the Religious | nothing, and let them bid.” 

Society, school committee, and everybody | “But who bought it! and have you got 


looked up to him as a man of bonor. His | your money!” 
mother, too, was intimate in the family of * Charley Sumner, who always bas money, 
the minister, and had the best company in | bought it, and here are the forty cents.” 


he began to meditate a method of profiting | 


As soon as the school is dismissed—while | 


En. 


* That's right; you should never lie, and 
always get your pay down to prevent after 
trouble. I say, mother! Johnny is pretty 
«mart We must mahe a merchant of him, 
eh —what think you f" 

* Well, he Awe done well with the knife 
surely, and I always thought be would be 
somebody, and get rich ; besides, Charley D 
better able to pay a high price for a poor 
knife than Johnny. Bring the money to me, 


| my son, I will save it for you." 


This is en, number (wo, and the boy, 
from this prépitious beginning, kept prac- 
ticing until he was old enough to enter a 
store as clerk. His father kept him short 
of change for his new situation, and desiring 
to appear well with bis associates, he began 
by borrowing small rums fiom tle money- 
drawer, designing to pay it out of the first 
| remittance, But the economical futher desir- 

ing to keep hiin short, to teach him economy, 
| neglected the penurious remittance until the 
boy had secretly borrowed the full amount of 
what he received from his father, and be 
cannot pay it then; and finally, after secme 
struggles with his defaced Conscienticuscers, 
and urged by his necessities, decided not to 
| pay it at all. 

He went on in this way, borrowing, and 
never paying, until he robbed bis master of 
& large amount, and ended bis life a villain. 

His parents pocketed a few extra dollars 
for a cow, hy means of circuitous fals bood 
—their son imbibed the education, and that 
| education shaped his future, 

Who will say, “Go thou and do like- 
| wise!" 
| 


LOUIS J. M. DAGUERRE, 

HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Who. in the wide range of civilization, has 
| not heard of the Daguerreotype 1 Where 
| uh ven Bub do dibsiabhes di vedi 
in our cities to the rude log cabin in the new 
settlements in the far West, that the image 
of the "human face divine" is not found 
enstamped on imperishable silver by this 
wonderful art, Daguerreotype. It has, how- 
ever, almost ceased to be regarded as a won- 
der, and yet it is, nevertheless, as bold a step 
in art as has blessed the world since tbe art of 
printing. To fix the portrait of a man or a 
child, or an entire senate, or congregation, in 
all their nicer lineaments, more clearly and 
delicately than could ever be done by the 
most elaborate and costly engraving—nay, 


—̃ — 
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re, 1 ke all the ! e of u . 
elaborate architecture without leavi 
i a r t a biemish ndeed Py 
un entir sndecape, ite every shrub, twiy, 
rock, and even the eternal cataract of Niagara 
r the eakeat ud smitten mountain, and 
all within the space of a few seconda, and fix 
them forever on durable silver, i» to us ss 
muc! | marvol, to-day, as it was when it was 
first promulgate to the world some thirteer 
years ag True, we know thoroughly the 
process, the modus operand: of man's ager 
in the matter, yet, precisely ^ is that 
rays of light wt upon the e mical sul 
stances on t ver plate. as t prod ues n 
jurabie pictu | whatever is reflected upor 
it, we do not fully comprehend 
We are hero strot gly tem pte | to giv i" 
readers the process and pliilosophy of this 
great art, so far as it is understood: but it 
would be wandering from our present obj 
t, A sketch of ite invent We will g 
in a future number, an illustra'ed article or 
tliis interesting subject 
Daguerreotype is one of the great prove LOUIS JAQUES MAUDE DAGUERRE 
ments of the age. It cheapens the produ " 3 s » — 
tion of portrait. and is thereby a great social Wroughout a continent, with flectne«s of and Individuality: how ful! in the center and 
advantage If & friend wishes, he can with that other wonder of the age, the loeomot upper part of the forehead in the region of 
a dollar, | ten minutes’ time, procure a No mode of teaching is so effectual as the Eventuality and Comparison; how very 


perfect miniature that may be sent by mail 
If a friend 
without k aving a portrait, the Daguerre al 

in a moment, takes the sleep 


to any part of the world dics 


called, and he, 


ing features of the deceased loved one, and 


before the hour of the funeral arrives ca 


copy it for fifty of th 


mourners, each of 
whom can carry to their home a perfect 
mage of the départed. 

Since the discovery*f this art pictures of 
all kinda, portraits of the human face—of rare 
copies of machines, 


f archi 


tecture, for the edification and instruction of 


and valuable animals 


works of art, buildings, as specimens 


the milhon have muluplied a thousatd 


fold; and yw a magazine, and almost a 


commor "must 


f th 


rent woman 


newspaper, 
demand 


An emi 


be “ pictorial” to 


meet the age. If a great 


man, or appears among 
i rare painting, an elegant statue, a noble 


MITT 


which, the whok people are interested, and 


or splendid ship, is introduced, in 


which few can ace Daguerre type seits the 


image in ag instant, and in a week it is 


transferred, by the aid of the engraver and the 


printer, to a million copies of periodicals, and 


TP * i 7 
A is being borne Yo fifty million of enger eyes | 
|] 


Sa 


pictor al, and no discovery has ministered so 


much to the increase of this pecies of teach 
ing as the art questio It a ks direct 
ly to the eye ac ] i pr "cs h th |] 
bodily form upon twent f e faculties, 
while without this mode amination mus 
draw tb pictur which words may lamel 
leseri be 

This fact will make the name of Daguerre* 
immortal, for it is atta | to thé art h hh 
given to the world 

In the portrait of this illustrious artist 
what particularly attracts t! the 
Phrenologist is the firmness and mpact 
ness of his general organization, giving inten 
sity of thought, and patien penetrating ef 
fort to his mind. His forehead was very 
broad and prominent at the base in the 
region of the organs Perception and 
Memory. If ever there was bead qualified 
for scientific investigation and experiment, 
thie i! one. How prominent across the 
brows ; how large at Order; how broad be 


tween the eves, showing large Form, Size, 

* Degun, hence Degureotypa Thi le the ossa! Enc 
Hah pronumciak»os emong austa Webster promcumow ii 
Da qer-coy pe, bat Unis in, we ihiak, less correct, acoond um 
lo prassi usage 


broad at Constructiveness through the tem 


ples. He would have excelled in engineer 
ng, Architecture, or in anv of the Natural 
% ee From the fact that Daguerre was 
| rays very much averse to sitting for his 
itv, there are but few photographs 

f him in existence. The one from which our 
excellent engraving of him is copied, was 


taken in Paris by Messrs. Meade and Brother, 


M this «ity, to whose kindness we are indobt 


ed for the privilege of copying not a few of 
their € llent pictures 
The following interesting remarks respect 


g the labors of Daguerre we copy from a 


recent number of the Jnuiernational Meg 


azine 


Locm Jacgces Marpa Der whose name is 
for ever associated with tbe photographic process. 
of which be was the discoverer, died July 10th 
1851, in Paria, in the sixty second year of bis age 
He was a mao of extreme modesty and great per 
sona] worth, and was devoted to art He was 
favorably known to the world before the announce 
ment of his discovery of the Daguerrestype, His 
attempts to improve panoramic painting, and the 
production of dioramac effecta were crowned with 
the most eminent sucteesn Among bie pictures, 
which attracted much attention at the time of their 
exhibition, were, The Midnight Mas, Lad dip is 


— X 


the Inetitote by M 


the English patent having beet completed 


ablicly wwd in 


time p 
Areg 


infert 


a few days before, in opro jr ance and contradic 
tm of the statement of M. Duchatel to the Cham 
ber of Deputies, who wed these word VU fert 


" 
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Vallev of Golden, The T le of Solomon, amd receive and read with the greatest pleasure your 
sibedral «f Sainte Maree de Montreali in letters of the 10th am] 21st of last May. I shall 

ee the alternate effects of ht ao! day, or confine myself io this reply to youre of the FIs 
rui von ere bunotifulis fe ed L| ende having been engaged eve nee it reached 
thee effects of light were able * from the me in your experi ws on beline, | hasten to com 
bec mii» mit bun of rm. by means of ohick bo ex municate te pa thy -e-ulte wh b | have ottamed 
amp im the Mideeht Moe fures appesred I had given my att » de similar reewarches pre 
where (he spectators had jut beheld erate altare us te our che n, but without b of = 


"ch 


f Goldau, i» 


e mountain replaced 


lie. smi again, as in the Valley 


rock ! biog from tbe 


fo cmiliog valley. The metbode adopted 


these pectures were puhli-brd at the seme time 


pr aqme 


with the prunes of the Daguerreuty pe, by order of 


the Froch Government, who awarded an annus 


penewe of ten thousand franc to Daguerre and 
M Noeper jr. wiee father had comtribute! towards 
thee weorery of the Daguerreety pe Daguerre 
-= h apenmenbs on Chema] changes by 


wiar radiatie, with the hepe of being sbie t^ 
aps ibe penc mena te the predoctee el efc 
e pente As the question of the 
n im the process to whirh he bas 


^ we re 


part taken by 


given o» came has Leen dieu) sometimes to 
bs deadvantage, t appears umepertant thet his 
patan cheuki be correctly deter ned io 1802 


W ekg w enel, of Kuraria. the celebrated potter, made 


the fret. treed! ea perrmer and 


s m phetierro, hy 


ihe Onh onse adkli saa] mes by Ser Humphrey 
Dery, were pubhi-hed m the parnai wf the royal 
ee eee fn 1914, Mr Joseph Niowphore Nowpee 
rae rw» ca permoemio to determene ibe p» 
aelala, of xor the imagea obtained in the mere 
beurs, bot there dues Get epprar any edes 


of paohliative of any himd previusiy t» 1977, whee 
Nope wae m Engle He there wrote several 
wer to Mr Beboer, the moereeeopt oheerver 
whee are preeerved amd poned io Host» Xe 
2 om Legh! He abes erat op comana of re 
tuts otha t (he Koyal cmt y, am) furneded 
eane to the nslanets vf ihe ww. a few of which 
ere pel ^ rehier h-se were piures on me 
telbe plates covered @ ah s foe Ghee of resin. ln 


)*?4 Lepweerre cms cmd bas reerercher starting 
at thet pont et mb lh Wedge cud left the preme 


lie em momen] the empi ment of the abtrate 


en | Ce ande wer, aed pecie Gah be m 
qay. us g pistre f metal oml glare ud 
st— m dan e le. etu, M. View Che alert 


leaghte Nepre ond Deguerre + at, when they 


entered wto pertaetehep te (meto Use uium tin 


nn Fos & log De they eppeer To here 
ward (he termes tutior- iy them the Chew rant 
[^T Je mem Geel dee amel plates mt uer 
oh ently greet te grr ae ture. aav es 


were aaie w Mebra I jaf of e [te e 


che) Ue mM F feted (wm the p of 


hl raptu, (um drama ) ha M Cae moet bep! 


t A vt „ere malme Sas em 
— ed Lure ter was the Bow te 
Wee lo wget) prm me AXE ES» | 


"i „% mde Oe hhor ed the ewe fore 
Pe $4 — mq bevior ina pre tu Doqueere iow 
(e os je 
, „„ 
. ^. " J.A 


cosa, from the impoeibility, or nearly so, in my 


opinion, of fixing in any duralde manner the images 


received on iiine, even supposing the difBeulty 


surmount e 


of replacing the lights and + 
thew natural order 
been entirely similar to there which the oxide of 
mirer gave me, 
tbe sels advantage which 
peared to offer, Neverthe e 
left twm, | roh yected kx 
lffeesà mode of appl 
the realte and your answer, not at al; encouraging 
decided me to carry there experieento m 
It appears that yuo have 
tun under a lees derperete aspect, and I do nt 


My results in thie respect have 


sod prompt iude of operation was 


these »ulstances ap 


iat year, after you 
to new tr but by à 


tin | mformed vou of 


farther 


mee veved the quee 


hesitate to reply to the appeal wish you have 


maje J N. Nmren 
From thie and other lettere it > evidert that 
Witte bad mel iodine, and abemdened it o 
acewant ol the difficulty of reversing the lights sad 
shadows Daguerre «mph ed alt amd, as n 


appears, with fer more promise of actes than any 
M. Niere Ow the Sth of July 


in 1837 


utamwe) try 163 


— he! Daguerre ami [si Jure Niepre 


the een end hrir of Niwphore Neqee, eutered mt 


a d Anite agreement ; amd in a letter written (m tbe 
let November. 1837, t». Daguerre, Dre. Niepee 
says, 7" What a difference, albo, between the method 
wloch you employ and tbe one by which I t4) on 

While | reque het a whole day to make one 
design, you e-h only for minutes Wet sn coor 


meus advantage’ it i» v greet, indeed, that oo 


perros, knoe mg beth meihude, would empiry the 
establishes that 
although boh. Niepee snd Daguerre weed (xline 


eh] ome Prom the thee HÀ 


the latter alone yad HR nh any deg d 


euntem. and the decovery of the use of Mercurial 
te phe the joie image Oeariy be 

were. lo January, 1439, tha. Dagor 

pe p * were Bot hewn t be ecoomtifi 

T" f The «en-ation the y 
create! 9a» que sid the de e et epee of ite ut 
ity were cecertaleed On the h Jaw. M 
Derbe |. Minister of the loterie. presented a ball 
te ee Chomler d. Deputwo relative the por 
hese of the proce of M Daguerre for Going the 
images of the Gomera A emassa. sppeinted 
ly the Chemiser, enm of Amp Hawt 
Carl, Vatt, de. Dema, Tarar. Dirr 
(Pramede) Conhm el iie Leyval. end Vitet mule 
LAG EL BINPUM IL MT 


misin wes sppeieted by the Chan ter of Moers 


Spred of the bilewng perro Danae Athai 

lee Oey Les, the M (qui v Laph 
INIT Taree Thoni, end the Comte 

le Nos, ele reported Évoraldy on the Mub July 

"UP. on tbe d «dy thet the 
|! tw gard ! tetole 


mately for the authors of thie beautiful di»eovery it 
tis LT pemast for them to bring thelr labor into 
t market, and tbus imdemnify themecives for the 


sacrifices incurred by ro many attempts so. long 


fruition, This invention does not admit of being 


secured by patent In conelusion Tbe Minster of 
the leterior said, You will concer in a rentiment 
which has alre awakened universal sympathy 

; will never > st ve to lure 
the glory of endowing the world of seence a 


art with one of the hat 


mt wonderful discover 


bonor our native land Daguerre vever did moch 


towards (he 


improvement of his proces. The high 


attained has 


legree of semability which has bee 


been due to the experimente of othera 
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ANIMAL PHRENOLOGY. 


THE EAGLE 


Inff-«ent ntsiiinls ba ever been regarded 


ya the Meat he 


The dose „ 


1 of f" sent tue of er 


tn dom mik m of «f 


thun, the dog of Bdelity, the fia of cunning, 
the wolf of treachery, the lamb of innoe ne 
the lion. of nobility What the lon is to 
be fowly of un upede the engle i» to ihe 
14 oye Ihe hon b» the king of beets 

i agio le the monareh of the nir, and he 

' $^ (rin tà ine) ety ahd oal 
i I ‘ ' n ong'e 
„ ws» tl worth, t ru 


a4 


{) 
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der of Jove. Savage nations regard the es- 
gle as an emblem of courage and freedom. 
The Indian warrior glories in his eagle» 


plume as the most distinguished trophy of | 


his skill, and the most eminent signal of his 
owh position and importance, as well as the 
most honorable ornament to his person, and 
will often exchange a valuable horse for the 
taibfuathers of a single eagle. 
dress of the Highland chief complete without 


this badge of his high degree. Americans 


Nor is the | 


have a national interest in this powerful and | 


noble bird. He has been chosen as our na 
tional coat of arms. 

What child is not familiar with his appear 
ance on the star-spangled banner; his broad 
pinions outspread as if protecting a conti 
nent, holding in his talons the olive-branch 
as an emblem of peace, and the arrows as if 
prepared to defend our rights agninst every 
invader, while in his beak he holds that iwi- 
mortal motto, significant of those bonds of 
union by which these separate States became 
a nation, “E Pluribus Unum," meaning, lit 
erally, * from many, one.” 

Of all the feathered tribe the eagle soars 
the highest, and has the most piercing vision. 
He cuts the air above the lightning and the 
storm, and looks with a steady guze at the 
sun 

Besides giving his spirit of freedom and 
sweep of pinion a wide range, by making such 
lofty flights, it enables him to take an exten 
sive survey, with his telescopic eye, of the air 
and country beneath, for his prey 

The eagle despises small animals and dis 
regards their puny insulis, aod only when 
famishing with hunger will be stoop to feed 
on carrion. Like the lion, the tiger and the 
cat, the eagle secks a living prey. His acute 


sight enables him to discern his prey at an 


| 


| 


immense distance, and, having once sed his | 


fiery gaze upon it, he darts down to its con 


quest with a resistless swoop. The structure 
of the eagles eyo, by means of which he is 
able to look steadfastly on the sun in his most 
dazzling splendor, and also to perceive his 
prey at surprising distances, is a subject of 
great philosophion! interest Tho optic nerve 
is very large; which gives keenness and pow- 
er of vision, and there is a membrane con 
nected with the crystalline leas which serves 


to acoommodete the eye to variations of dis 


lance, 

The noble bird which adorns the head of 
our article ia the Washington Sea Eagle, and 
is the largest specimen of the eagle family 


— 


| king the span of the foot 7] inches. 


y S 
khown on the globe. 
scribed and named by Acvpcsow in 1814, on 
tbe Upper Mississippi. It is known only in 
North America. 

This bird lives near oceans, lakes or rivera, 
and feeds mainly on fish, after which it dives 


like the fish-hawk, and upon waterfowl and 


| such land animals as fall in its way ; though 


it does not hunt for land birds or animals 
when it cam find a full supply of fish or aquat 


| ic hirds, 


The color of the Washington Sea-Eagle is 
in the main a blackish brown, with a copper- 
colored tint; its fore-neck and breast a yel 
lowish brown, feet orange yellow, bill and 
claws a blaish black. 

Among ferocious birds the female is al- 
ways the largest. The male bird which was 
killed by Audubon, and of whose drawing 
our engraving i» a good representation, meas- 
ured as follows 

Length 3 feet 7 inches; extent of wings 
10 feet 2 inches ; length of wing when fold 
ed 32 inches ; length of tail 15 inch 
dle toe 42 inches long; hind claw 2] 


s; mid 

ma 
The fe 
male being larger, would enhance all the 
measurements. Her wings would be about 
11 feet in « 

At the frst sight of such a princely bird, 


xtent 


such a monarch of the ^ir, no wonder the en 
thusiastic Audubon should have said, —^ Not 
even Herschell, when he discovered the plao- 


| et which bears his name, could have expe 


rienced more rapturous feelings, The name 
which I have chesen for this new species of 
igle, ‘The Bird of Washington, may, by 

va, be considered as preposterous and un 
fit; but as it is indisputably the noblest bird 
of ite genus that has yet been discovered, I 
trust I shall be allowed to honor it with the 
name of one yet nobler, who was the savior 
of his country, and whose name will ever. be 


dear to it. To those who may be curious to 
know mv reasons, | can only say, that, aa the 
new world gave me birth and liberty, the 
great man who insured it independence is 
next to my heart. He had a nobility of 
mind, and a generosity of soul, such as are 
seldom possessed. Ho was brave, so i» the 
eagle ; like it, too, be Waa the terror of his 
foes, and his fame, extending from pole to 
pole, resembles the majestic svarings of the 
mightiest of the feathered tribe, If America 
has reason to be proud of her Washington, 
so has she to be proud of her great eagle.” 


The greatest of naturales has coupled 
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It was discovered, de- | their names, and sent them, with his own, 


down the stream of time to be honored to- 
gether. 


WHITE HEADED, OR BALD EAGLE, 

This is the bald eagle, the noble bird whose 
figure is emblazoned on our national standard, 
aod which is known and respected in every 
clime as the ensign of a young, free and pow 
erful people. The great strength, daring and 
cool courage of this eagle, joined with un 
equalled power of fligh€ render him very 
conspicuous in the eagle family. 

He is distinguished for a ferocious, over- 
bearing and tyrannical spirit, evincing the ex- 
traordinary development of his Destructive- 


| ness, Combativeness, Firmness, and Self Es- 


teem, joined with a strong manifestation of 
Secretiveness and of intellect. 
The heads of al! eagles, hawka, owls and oth- 
er ferocious birds have broad heads like those 
of the lion, tiger, leopard, cougar and lynx, 


shrewdness 


Let che eagle seems to possess a nobler na- 


| tare than the cat tribes of animals, io the 


more bold, spirited and courageous mode of 
The cat bides in ambash 
waiting for its prey, and takes it by strata 
gem and surprize, while, in general, the eagle 
takes an honorable, straight forward mode Of 
Tt exhibits iotellept. in 
combination with Seoretiveness, as will ap 
pear in the sequel, in the capture of water- 
fowl, but Seoretivencas is not employed except 
where cunning in eluding pursuit is manifest 
ed on the part of the game 

The flight of the bald eagle, says. Audu- 
bon, “is strong, generally uniform and pro 
tracted to any distance at pleasure. When 
traveling it thes by easy flappings without any 
intermission, When looking for prey, it asila 
with extended wings, and has the power of 
asconding in circular sweeps, without a single 
flap of the wings, or any other apparent mo 
tion of them or of the tail, and in thi» man- 
ner it often rises until it disappears from the 
view, the white tail remaining loager visible 
than the reat of the body. When at an im 
mense height, and aa if observing an object 
on the ground, it closes ita wings and glides 
thr agh the air with such rapidity as to cause 
a rusting sound, like a violent gust of wind 
passing among the branches of troos. [ta Sall 
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pursuing ita prev. 


securing its prey. 


| 


> 
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the eve oa such occasions the more particu- 
larly because these falls or glidings through 
the air usally tako place when they are least 
expected.” ^ 

A very interesting instance of the Secr 
tiveness of this eagle, in combination with ju- 
Velit, m recorded by Audubon, as follows ;— 
“At times, these eagles, sailing in 
search of prey, a goose, a duck, or a 
ewan, Chat has on the water, they 
accomplish its destruction in a manner that u. 
worthy of attention, “The eagles, well aware 
that water-fow! have it in their power to dive 
at their approach, and thereby elude their at- 
tempts upon them, ascend in the air in oppo- 
site directions over the lake or river on which 
they have observed the object which they are 
desirous of possessing. Both eagles reach a 
certain tight, immediately after which one 

thom glides with great swiftness towards 
the prey ; the latter, meantime, aware of the 
eagle's intention, dives the moment before he 
weaches the spot. The pursuer then rises in 
the air, and is met by its mate, which glides 
towards the water bird that has just emerged 
to breathe, and forces it to plunge again be- 
meath the surface, to escape the talons of this 
second assailant. The first is now pois- 
ing itself in the place where if mate former- 
ly was, and rushes anew to force the quarry 
to make another plunge. By thus alternate- 
ly gliding, in rapid and often-repestel rushes 
over the ill-fated bird, they soon fatigue it, 
when it stretches out its neck, swims deeply, 
and makes for the shore, in the hope of con- 
cealing itself among the rank weeds. Put 
this is of no avail, for the eagles follow it in 
all its motions, and the moment it approach- 
es the margin, one of them darts upon it and 
kills it in an instant, after which they divide 
the spoil.” 

During spring and summer the bald eagle, 
to procure sustenance, follows a different 
course, which does no credit to its character, 
especially as it is so well able to procure its 
own food without robbing other plunderers. 
As soon as the fish-hawk appears along our 
Atlante shore or our large rivers, the eagle 
follows it and robs it of its hard-earned prey. 
Perched on a lonely summit near the ocean, 
it waits until the fish-hawk rises from the wa- 
ter with a fish, when he rushes at him, caus- 

In an instant the 
descent of the 
fish, choses bis wings and Allows it with the 


reaches the water or the ground, and beam it 
off to feed the ever-hungry brood of the ma- 
randor. 

Unlike the Washington Eagle, which dives 
for his nny prey, the Bald Eagle never dives 
Wet them from the water, though he some- 
times seizes ‘small ones in shallow water 
among rock» along the shore It devours 
pigs, lambs, fawna, poultry, and sometimes, 
when pushed to the extreme of hunger, foeds 
on putrid flesh, 

Bald eagles generally live along the coast 
and rivers, and are seldom seen among the 
mountains of the interior. Their mode of de- 
defence is similar to that of all other eagles 
and hawks, Uirowing themselves backward 
and striking with their talons, keeping their 
mouths open and their heads turning rapidly 
to watch every movement of their foe. 

Eagles are supposed to live to a very great 
age—even a hundred years. On this point 
ane vm Ps nap Cdi ete 
one of these birds with its i 
worn and ranty that Uienagland à bn los 
the power of moulting. Its claws and bill 
were much blunted. It could scarcely fly 
more than a hundred yards at a time, and 
this it did heavily and unsteadily. The body 
was poor and tough. The eye was the only 
part which apgaréd to have sustained no in- 
jury. It remained sparkling and full of ani- 
mation, and even after death seemed to have 
lost little of its luster.” 

The Bald Eagle is seldom seen alone. The 
mutual attachment formed between two indi- 
viduals when they first pair, continues until 
one of them dies. They hunt for the support 
of each other and for their young, and seldom 
feed apart; showing a beautiful illustration 
of that faculty possessed by mankind and by 
several species Of birds and animals, called 
* Union for Life.” 

This bird builds its nest on a high tree, 
never on the rocks like the Washington and 
other eagles. The nest i» built of sticks, a 
yard in length, moss, seaweed, turf, &c., from 
five to six feet broad, and often of nearly the 
same thickness. The male and female birds 
often sit on the eggs, which are two in num- 
ber, and brood the young alternately, The 
same nest is occupied by a pair of birds for 
many wuecessve years. The young remain 
im the nest until they are full-fledged and 
nearly foll grown, when the long, tender and 
assiduous care of the parents, now no longer 
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weeded, is at once changed to a course of ap- 
parent eruelty, for they drive them forth from 
the nest to take care of themeslves, after 
which they are treated as strangers. 

The young eagles of this species breed at 
one year old, although they do not attain 
their full beauty of p'umage and color until 
they are three years old. 

The general color of the bald eagle is deep 
umber-brown—head and neck white; the tail 
whitish. Length from the beak to the end 
of the tail 34 inches ; extent of wings 7 feet ; 
weight, males from 6 to 8 pounds ; females 
from.8 to 12 pounds. The weight of the 
Washington Eagle is about 12 pounds for 
the male and 15 pounds for the female. 

The Golden Eagle is ^ noble specimen of 
this family, ard although it is found in every 
part of the United States, it is not very plen- 
ty. In Britain it is mach more numerous. 
It is about the size of the Bald Eagle, and is 
remarkably ferocious and courageous. It 
builds its nest, which consists of a few dry 
sticks, on some inaccessible shelf upon some 
overhanging cliff. Young fawns, racoons, 
hares, wild turkeys, and other large birds con- 
stitute their food, and they never descend to 
putrid flesh, except in extreme destitution. 
They are very nice in cleaning the skin and 
plucking the feathers from their prey before 
eating it. Its plamage is of a golden brown, 
and it is the feathers of this bird with which 
the Indian is so ambitious to deck himeelf. 

The White-Tailed Eagle is oí a palish 
brown color, bordering on the yellow about 
the head and neck, and is remarkable for the 
snowy whiteness of its tail. It builds its nest 
among the wildest cliffs near the sea or other 
body of water, and like the bald eagle, de- 
pends upon other birds to catch the fish it 
eats, of which it is very fond. This is not its 
exclusive diet, but it preys upon birds and 
other animals, and does not hesitate to feed 
on putrid flesh. This eaglo is very numerous 
in the bold headlands of the northern coast 
of Sootland. 

No eagle is more wary in the selection of 
its breeding place, which is usually on some 
jutting crag, inaccessibla to man from above 
and out of the range of fire-arms from below. 
There the wild triumphant scream of the ea- 
gle mingles with the hoarse thunderings of 
the ocean surges, and this is the young ea- 
gie» lullaby. How fit a place is this to nurse 
the native elements of freedom and noble 
daring—to inspire the spreading pinion to 
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cleave the clouds and tempt the eye to face 
Proud, imperial bird—well may 


the sun. 


you look down upow and triumph over all 
others ! 

Physiological Department. 
- PHYSIOLOG Y. ia 


The following very sensible remarks we 
copy from tha Providence, R. L, Mirror, of 
Doe 27, and we commend them to the care 
ful consideration of all, Than the subject of 
learning the laws of the body, and how to 
preserve health, the greatest of physical bles- 
sings, nothing except a knowledge of the 
mind itself can be more important. Nor can 
the latter science be successfully studied and 
understood without a knowledge of the for- 
men How preposterous the idea for parents 
to take in charge the training and develop- 
ment of a child, bodily amd mentally, with no 
more knowledge of the laws of Phrenology 
and Physiology than they have as farmors, 
of navigation, er as navigators, of managing 
a cotton-factory, a paper-mill, making wateh- 
es or steam-engines. We claim of him who 
makes our boots añ education to the business 
he assumes to practice, We would prose- 
cute a man a a charlatan and a swindler 
who, without an apprenticeship to the art, 
mystery and. philosopby of tbe trade, should 
attempt to shoe a horse and injure him in the 
process, The physician, when it can be proved 
that, through ignorance of his profession, he 
has killed a patient, is justly tried for man- 
slaughter. t the mother assumes the du- 
ties of “feeding, clashing, medicating, and 
managing her children with as little knowl- 
edge of the laws of thefr bodies as s street- 
paver has of the mechanism of a watch, 
Parents and teachers assume the manage- 
ment of the immortal minds and charagers 
of children, who are as ignorant of the laws 
of mind as the tailor is of practical black- 
smithing or shipbuilding. 

How long shall this ignorance be regarded 
as unimportant, not to say morally criminal ! 
Do we think more of the proper qualification 
for hia vocation of him who makes our shoes 
or those of our horses, than we do of those 
who mould the minds and care for the bealth 
and development of the bodies of our chil- 
dren! Alas for the health and lives and 
morals of soelety, it is too true. 

But it shall not be our fault if this igno- 
ranco in some good measure be not chased 
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away from the horizon of public sentimedt. 
Thousends yearly go to untimely graves, and 
other thousands to untimely and wunecessa- 
ry degradation and misery, who might have 
been saved to themselves and to society by 
such mental and physical training as any 
person of common capacity to learn ean adopt 
by reading a single volume of the l'breno- 
‘ogieal Journal Any mother who is cape 
ble of administering her culinary department, 
who ean make a loaf of bread and dress a 
steak for her family, can learn so much of 
Physiology and Phrenology as would make 
her equally qualified to conduct their mental 
and physical management. 

* Purstotoov.—Thiís is the most impor- 
tant yet most neglected branch of education. 
Very few of the teachers of our schools un- 
derstand any part of it, and yet they are con- 
sidered perfectly competent to tach the 
young and rising generation. Since Dr. 
Wieling commenced bis course on this sub- 
ject, in this city, one of our female teachers 
was asked if she intended to attend his lee 
tures. Her answer was that she did not, for 
it was a subject she was not interested in at 
all!! A young lady—a teacher, and not in- 
terested in the subject of Physiology! Sup- 
pose one of her scholars should ask her— 
and children often ask questions that require 


| knowledge to answer—why the heating of 


school-rooms, with the windows and doors 


| closed and no chance for ventilation, makes 


her head ache and produces an irritation of 
the lungs so that nearly all the scholars be- 
gin to cough like so many little consum 
tives? Why, “I am not interested in 
iology, and don't know enough to tell you!’ 
What else could she say ! 

* Tho fact is, education goes like everything 
else—by fashion, and it i» fashionable to 
learn, not only all English branches, but 
French, German, and Latin, instead of the 
far more important science of Physiology. 
A child is carly taught that it is highly ne- 
cossary to learn how to die right, but they 
never hear of learning how to live right in a 
physical sense. They see aud bear lamenta- 
tions of woe at the low of children and 
friends, and exhortations to be ‘ resigned to 
the will of Providence, bot they are not 
taught that these premature deaths and all 
this distress come from man's own trans 
gression, and that Providence is sure to belp 
and keep in the vigor of life and bealth those 
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the best care of themselves, We prótest 
against this impious practice of charging the 
consequence of our own sins to Providence. 
It is almost blasphemy. Let us learn ali 
about ‘the house we live in,—the way best 
to take care of it—the best diet and drink, 
the value of air, exercise and cold water, and 
not be complaining about ‘ mysterious dis- 
pensstions, as long as we are constantly 
bringing thêm on ourselves. 

"Dr. Wieting i» now lecturing in our city. 
He has manikina be can take apart and 
exhibit all parts of the human body, and can 
give more in one lecture than 
could be tbe explanations 
—in a year, or even without the skeletons 
and manikins, Whoever neglects to go and 
get information st so cheap a rate should 
never complain if they are doomed to swal- 
low all the doctor prescribes, and foot the bill 


SECULAR EDUCATION. 
sr GroRce COMME. 

sI have shown that every material enjoyment is 
the product of the mental quelities pow named Let 
ua then, select an indi vidua] —J cho. Wilsun—and in- 
quire how far he possesses them, and how they 
effect hi» copfiibon. Let us ask bim, do you find 
Myour ewidition in life agreeable! Have you as 
much food and c'otbing, as comfortable a dwelling, 
as many innocent luxuries as you desire! If he an- 
wwer,"No! Par from it: Jam toiled to death, poorly 
| paid, and consequently ill fed, worse clothed, and 
| miserably lodged" What shall we do to amend 
Jis condition! The very first step must be to en- 
able him to comprebend the cause of his suffering. 
Let us then call in a jury of his fellow-workinen, 
and put John oo tril “Does John possess skill 
in his trade" “Yes” “Doss be possess steady 
application “We cannot answer for that, sir;" 
* Why, then, Joho, you fail in one of the indispen- 
| sable requisites of well-being—the Vale of Clyde 
would have been a desert to this day, if all our pre- 


to be steady yourself—if we would indulge you in 
| this, and give you good food, clothing, and lodging, 
without your steadily applying your talents in pro- 
dueing more, what an example would we set to 
your fellow-workwen who would work! And what 
would this vale of the Clyde be like in a hundred 
years henco? It would be a collection of dilap 
idated ruins to tell where steady men had ence 
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lived, bot who were now extinct, Joba you must 
really try to become steady and punctual, and you 
will fad * or condition improved Call Richard 

Roberton, Well Dick, are youskilfulf" "No vir, 
I cannot boast of that: I ama laborer, sir.” “Can 
you read” “Nosir: my father never sent me to 
school” ^" What do you work at “I serve ma- 
sona, and sometimes I am out of work, and in wio- 
ter we often cannot work, from the frost.” "Very 
hard, Dick, bot can you do any thing else ; can you 
feed a steam- engine ! take charge of a horse! work 
ima garden or field I" “No sir, I never 
any of these things” * Poor Dick, I am for 
you, but do you not see that if all fathers had been 
like your father, the vale of Clyde would have con- 
taioed nether houses, nor clothes, por food, for you 
emn only carry stones and mortar, you cannot ap- 
ply them, and you are really better provided for 
tham you could possibly have been, bed you, and 
men like you, been left alone to rely entirely on 
what their skil) amd industry could produce. 

" Your misfortune, Dirk, hae been parental neg- 

let We must try to teach you something that 
will enable you to torn your hend to work in which 
knowledge is seeded, and if you aft honest, and 
steady, aod punctual aod ecopomical you will de 
better." 
Now, we might proceed in this way through 
large cumbers of working men, and trace thew pri- 
vations to deficiency io themselves m skill, io steady 
epphcatmm, in economy  punrtualit y, im sobriety 
or in bewesty ; aod. I ak how can we render the 
Ehun of vorb men prosperous. onul we remove 
their defects | om cot drawing imaginary cases 
| was Leought op among the working classes, and 
have constantly ‘shen an interest in dem, aod speak 
from observation. The week before last I mw a 
workman io Kewlend engaged in a pieca of work 
ordered by the Duchess of Kent, m consequence of 
having seen the fabric in the Ealibition The work- 
man wes highly skillful, sod hed a guiors amd a 
half a week of wages, yet be wes in poverty. Why! 
Because be devoted two and metimes three daye 
in De week to drinking! Had be yossesred the 
moral quales now enumersied be would have 
been an indeperstent men abi many, very msoy 
ef you whom | sew address pomes chill, stead) 
meet, and sll those moral virtors, and you are inde 
potter! men 

There ia n lerge clase of mechanics and ekilled 
laborers in thee country who are sober, honest, eco 
wemmiral aed webdy, and they ore in highly oww 
6 = morali; sod mtellectu: 
ally mee rerpectatle — lo fact, using other men's 
4mphtal, they are the producers, end they divide 
famiy he rdi, with thew n Tho misery, 
Senere amd cumo s which effet Daj 
miel} m coo ney in a cios i^ wem intel 
beet a! mere aad eager 9 
oF bodily © irem aine cavern’) prevail, and 
there ore owy (ee enpe of dow oim of (bw clare, 
ther we mai co ooo Low ignemence, anprove 
heer wal holms, orsi sirempiben Uwis tention or 
appari theme as bordas cn the industry of the 
better sorbas amd the capitelet | propise the 
former crm, and how coe hi be dome toco pt by 
ed 
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I do not bope to improve the old, but when we 
see the causes of destitution, we should try to save | 
the young from falling the victims of them. We 
must instruct them in the cooditione of well being, 
aod train them to comply with them. We must 
set allow them to grow up with the notion that 
they may be ignorant and yet be well paid ; un- 
steady, and yet be well fed and clothed ; unpunctual 


been founded by men of letters, and teach words 
We must reform our schools, and enable them to 
teach practical knowledge; and we must send all 
the children to school to be instructed and trained. 
It is clear that the ignorant and destitute cannot 
pay teachers to give this kind of education to their 
children. The «pper i classes and tbe 
well-todo mechanics may do send their chil- 
dren to school ; but the ignorant and the destitute 
do not and cannot. 

For generation alter generation, they come far- 
ward a» paupers and criminals to lie as burdens on 
the industrious; and unless those who are superior 
to themselves make an adequate moral effort to in- 
struct and train them, the evil will never diminish. 
I propose, therefore, to erect. schools to teach the 
children of all clases who choore to attend them, 
free of expense, the structure ad fanctiogs of their 
own bodies; the structure and laws of physical na- 
ture, and the relation of man — 
laws, the facts of social economy, and, above all, 
the laws uf morality aod religion, and the indispen 
sable vecessity of our observing them in order to | 
attain prosperity ; ond we must train the young to 
act on thie knowledge Thee measures will not 
banish all vice sod want, for in many individuale 
these pring (ir m organic defects, but they will di- 
mimis (bem, and they must precede all other piane 
and appliances fot human improvement, unless we 
can work miracles 

Adult artisans and laborers, not trained to think 
eod reason, renant attend to discourses on abstract 
subjecta, std benee sermons em]. lectures do not 
command their stietium This is the reason why 
lectures to mechanice imeti utes me made smuring 
rather than instructive, * No one,” saye Dr. Car 
penter, ^ who bas had sufficient opportunities of ob 
servation, can doubt (het the intellectual faculties 
whieh have been developed by cultivation. are gen- 
erally tranemitted to the «fe pring in an impreved 
sisia, vo thet the descendant of a line of educated 
socestors will proteidy have a moch higher capa- | 
city for imotrorteo than the child (hat springs frum 
an illiterate race —( Principles of Geowral and Com, 
parative Physidegy, p 812). In reference to this 
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"How grevely do the epread of education and 
the science of intermarriage address themselves to 
the ettaniwon of the plhilanthropest and the legisla 
tor, The fruits of care ond culture are omt eno 
fined to the weil being of & single individual, they 
bear within them the bdeteing» of increase, and 
multiply tenfold with each euccending generation ^ | 
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WINTER: ITS BEAUTY AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

All nature is one grand cycle of universal beno- 
ties and perfectione Of this cold dreary winter 
might at first seem to be an exception, whereas it 
is as complete an illustration as any other phase of 
nature. Every created thing in nature plays some 
part, and fulfills some mission, in this univerval senle 
of existesces and enda. Then how mith more «v 
ery great arrangement! Let us look at wiwTEB as 
an example 

Its philosophies we will not now discus, only 
briefly enumerate. Vegetation needs rest. Period- 
ical stand-stills enter into tbe economy of universal 
growth. Winter furni-bes it to some, to other», 
heat and drowth In the animal economy, winter 
doubtless accomplisbes a function even more neces- 
sary. 

Besides, winter haa inberent besuties and charme 
—its bright sombine, reflected from the glistening 
mow and ice, ite perve stimulating aod bremen 
erating cold, its glowing warmth—for in and by ex- 
ternal cold, nature cootrives to generate internal 
warmth, de, besides furnishing the meane of she 
most delightful rides; for i» there, or is there not, 
something inherently attractive in the sliding form 
of ride, as in the sleigh, on skates, &c. 1 

In addition to these inherent charme of Winter, 
how mv h does it enhance the beauties and glories 
of Spring, by contrag! Yot these suggestions are 
so obvious as to be commonplace. We pen this ar- 
tiele to present other aspects of our subject. 

Winter is accompanied by an almost incredible 
amount of core *—bow much, it is hardly possible 
t conceive, s» will be presently shown, Add to 
this those very sudden cnawéms from extreme cold 
to intense heat which form a part of nature's econ- 
omies— caused hy the presence and absence of ihe 
sun— and unless some all pervading. self acting coo- 
trivance existed t partially mewiraliss them, they 
would destroy every living thing. To prevent suh 
sudden shocks, natare here, as often else bere, rm- 
ploys the balance-s ber! principle as an equaliser 
of ber operations, and frost, sow, ioe, lakes, and 
mountains are nature's set nf balance wheels, stad 
lighed to equalise temperature. Thua, what is the 
freezing of the ground bat the absorption by it of 
inconceivable quantities of cold, and held in a la- 
lent state ll warmth returne sufficient to again set 
it free} Take one square foot of frozen earth, and 
artimais as near ae you esh the amount a! latent 
eld ji contame, by placing it so near your person 
that you shali rest all its cold! Then, how much 
cold ie there embodied in all the esrth, stones, woud 
snd everything Wise fromen, say in & single night ! 
And bow terribly intense would thie cold be, but 
for this ita absorption by frogen substances! Take 
a eid November wight Iimagination could not 
comonsve ita frigid ty but that thie freesing arrange- 
ment fakes up cold abrat aa last as it de generated. 
Hut the neat morning's sun, how warm and genial | 
Vet wart —it has first to mewtralioe the intense ould 


* Allusion ie here made fo cold aa V h were a positive 
subeteni, pol mllbout etempling amp phllomhical ecco 
may. The buts any ii ie oot a thing, bui Er] 
by the sharers of jent 
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stowed away in frost (be night preceding, before it 
can effect a positive warmth, which takes tll tow- 
ards noon, perhaps all day. 

But for this freesing arrangement, bow terribly 
‘bot eor days asd cold our nights by this broad con- 
trast! ‘The same is true of several successive cold 
nights and warm days. : 

Please observe another phase of this idea 
‘the tooth of March as en example By this time, 
the aui. shines so nearly perpendicularly up n the 
earth that his heating power bas become very 
great beu lot several warm days sucewed each 
other, and as heat rouses and starts vegetation, what 
could prevent the young blossom bude and limbs 
ien dist I ee ee 
tenro cold soon to follow } But, instead nw, 
warmth can revive growth, it must first »wiTa Liza 
ALL TW cov lying dormant by this freezing pro 
coms, in all the ground, all the rogha, trees, ion, even 
lakes amd mountains, and thie requires so much 
ume that, before it can cause vegetable life, another 
* cold snap " stows away another immense amount 
wf cold in these nature's ice houses, to again take up 
me niet another “warm spell.” But for this, or 
some libe arrangement, pray, what could protect 
mau, brute oc vegetable from these changes of tem. 
perature so eulen and extreme as tu bw absolutely 
fatal to all forme of life! À 

Bot, te b at this frsezing philosphy on a lar- 
ger scale. Teke one square inch of ior inte your 
mouth till it de melted, and how much cold has it 
giren off while thawmg! All this it took wp from 
the air while freezing, leaving so much the less. 
Then multiply this amount by 144, and this by 12, 
= 1728, ond imagine bow much edd ja absorbed by 
every cuble foot o(qioe! Then how much by yon- 
der river, or lake, with ite millions on millios» of 
square feet of ice! And how inconewivable the 
quantity of eid tale up by all the rivers, all the 
lakes, all the frozen ground, frusen everything, even 
in a temperate climate! But how vastly more as 
we approach the poles! O, how beautiful, how 
useful, this philosophy of freezing! 


But, as if even all this were not sufficient. duly | 


lo equalize the temperature, nature makes the very 
rains of winter serve a like cold ami heat equal sing 
office, by converting rain into wow. At its first Pir- 
mation, it te ould , but, whenever much ould exista, 


absorbing cold, it congeals into snow, whieh is ov- | 


ery way anabwein tu ion, exorpt ia. compactness, 
aed thus takes up the cold of the upper regions, 
thereby preveata its pouring itself down upon us 
with resistiuss severity. Honce the venere. It 
is tee cold to mow,” or “The weather i« moders- 
ting for snow |” the cold having parsed into snow 
li also causes it to descend thus consolilated, so as 
toi to ba felt, and there he upon the earth's surface 
UH the suns heat liberates it by malting tbe mew. 
It also, lite frost, helps to provest the sun. from 
rousing vegetation till he has dispelled all the cold 
ermtaiond ih all the anew, oll the lee, and all the 
frost, anywhere to be found, and this beepe vege 
tation back iy Spring Uil it may come forward with 
safety But for thie arrangement, how completely 
would every form of vegetation be destroyed, Arot 


Gays, and chilling the very life's blood, and still 
more by hastening flowers and young fruit forward 
only to be suddenly killed by the other extreme of 


temperature. n 

Wind subserves another like wid-equalizing end. 
Thus, yonder mountain or lake furnishes a deposito- 
ry for an immense amount of cold unbibed in Fall 
and Winter. A warm day or spell having first ab- 
stracted the cold from ground and ice ie surround- 
ing regions, heate up the air, and this renders it 
light. and Cite causes it to be carried upward by 
the greater deurity of the yet colder air aroumd 
these mountains and lakes These culd winde from 
mountams and lakes, are rette only tempera- 
tare equalisers, alike beneficial to country by re- 
tanding vegetation. a» to mountain aod lake by 
thawing them oot. 

Another universal chemical law omes in bere to 
still farther facilitate this heat and cold equali 
law, namely, that all liquide in passing into a sulid 
frm aberb immense amounts of odd, and in pass- 
ing from a solid into a liquid state, give it off Wa- 
ter, in passing into the still more refined form of 
steam, absorbs immense quantities of beat, which 
it gives off as it returns again to water. Hence wt 
heat rooms most effectually by steam Hence, 
SS tam ee ee ae 
snuw or ice, throws a vast amount of cold into a 
tent. form, which, in. melting again returne to the 
atmosphere 

Water again, even, before it is cold enough to 
freee, absorba an imense amount of guid. Thos, 
water in a garden, in vessels, of a cold night, ab 
orbs se much eld as to | revent things from freer 


ing, veo theagh the water does ot freeze. Now, | 


how inconceivable the amovot ef cold absorbed, not 
merely by all the ice of yonder lake, but by ita vast 
bendy of water Kess. 

But inoorivably immense as be this beautiful 
provision of nature fur neutralising coll there yet 
remains another 1o render man oeh, Winter 
nights and days. " Clothes,” anticipates a reader. 
nes chahes, we require houses to ward off cold 
aste, and driving rain and snow, and in which w 
luxuriete on natures ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand in door comfuarta But to this eod we must 
have wows, aod if we lighted them hy ice, thet 
same aperture which admitted light woul! alao let 
iu cold, and bet eut. beat, so that to render a room 
warmer than out of dours would have bwen imp 
sible. Heat and light ore ip substance ote, alight 
ly ronds fied, but the same ve element How, 
then, de heat retained without excluding light! 
How cna we retain warmth in our apartments yet 
light them | Window. glass has the peculiar prop 
erty of freely transmitting liyht, while it retains 
heat—anuther instance of Divine cantrivanm pot 
only for stihi further mitigating the rigore of es- 
treme cold but render ourselves eomfertabie 
even afier it» extremes he ve been modifie] by the 
freezing lama abere described. 

By another contrivance, still more mecessary, amd 
far mere Divinety beautiful, does nature compen: 
sate inereased coll by propertionally iberesring 
warmth The body, in ite every part sod inh 
must be kept at just about ome temperature — 98 


My the eol of Vall nights, succeeding so warm | Farenheit To vary many degrees either way is 
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injurious, and even fatal to the life process, Then, 
when oot of dunra, exposed to these extremes of 
temperature, madent to our. climate, even after all 
that compensation effected by frost, ice, water, 
mountains, snow, winds, dc bow is this equilibrium 
to be maintained! By clothes! But they maxu- 
racrca* mo warmth, only retard ita escape, which, 
by the way, is all warmth ina room effect. Heat 
must be GENERATED WITHIN us, or. in spite of clothes 
and warm rooms, e mach woulll escape ina few 
hours as would leave us chilled to death. How is 
this prevented! By saxarmivo axe manso Pood 
furai-hes carbon, and breath oxygen. to the blood, 
which, in the smaller blend vessela unite aed burn 
e ch other up by »poutaneous combustion, and thus 
give off caloric. 

So far so good But tbe colder the weather, the 
more of this combustion and heat we require Has 
nature any means of preserfing this proportion ! 
She has It is thie The older it beqomes, the 
more condensed the atmosphere, aod hence the 
more oxygen is contained in a given balk of air, any 
in enough to Gill the lungs, Hence, the colder it is, 
the more oxygen we inhale, and ar, when well fod, 
the system always haa a stock of carbon on hand, 
the odder it is the more onygen fuel we whale, and 
therefore the greater the cumbastion The colder 
it in therefore, the more insiem warmth we gene- 
eraic —anotber beautiful compensation arrangement 
of nature. Nur js any other five as agrosadbie as 
this And madkind should rely far more on ister- 
nal, anil less on external, Gres for “warm comfort” 
im Winter. Asd when suffering (rm cold, breathe 
deep, copious and rapid iuspirations, and you will 
soon and “waw up” 

It remains to pick up a few of the crombe of our 
het Sow also forma a vast blanket, to keep 
unabsorbed cold frum the roots of trees and. vegeta 
bles Tha, farmers know bow effectually ew 
prevents wheat (roa winter killing, oc LI 
te draw out the roota Amd what it doce f^ wheat, 


u = proportionally for every form of tagrtadie 


Ufe But further South, just ia proportion sa cold 
eee sow is neiber required mor Rad Thio 
ewww swi ice principle ie «tur acrive, abounding 
uwet when and where most aeelel and where v 
Deeded it te m found, 

lee, too, forms a blanket for water, just as snow 
does he land By a petuliar arrangement, i: rises 
to the tor of the water and thas prevents deep 
waters from heuning congealed thereby saving 
Ged from destruction, enalding man to cross rivers 
am) lakes on nature « iw brnige and effecting many 
Like derwable onda 

But hy what Law does ioa rise te the top! Na- 
tures georral arrangement would carry it te the 
bottum, which weak) sono Gill up oor oben 
mel, Lure rivers out of thew ovuna om vert all our 
weiter inte ee and. produce universa! devastation 
As colt contemnet all bodies, why ia sot ioe heavier 
im pespertion te bulk than water, shid wouhi 
cause it ia Aki Because, io passing Aom Ipuia 
^o palki al! eulwiances assume particular Arue — 
some one form. other things otber Aowa Thus »w- 
ger always erystalises imio ome shape, sal ihv am 
other, and water into anether—that ofa eter, as 
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E a Uwe (S) ^^ wem 

bus we, water @ the cmo Rhe de, Now, Ung 

Vheme parsi We prongs are beavier than water 

em wuakd =à they eceniap aml cross pach oidor 


i» bsi numbers, ead si these crop bitte 
bees ore few weh, Sed whh ov 
wove, o beep the ire above the water 

lí akai why Ubeee crystals do mot sik aa fast 
@ they hrm, wâr cooagh erumulate t» thue 
overlap oo soother, the ammor m thal many 
Ug beaver than water swim oe d before they 
besser Mariy wet Nor euch. arramgwanent doubt 
bee ww enia hesr m pue walee hum settling i 
Oe 8 

Sock O man are 9m of wiaber e beanii ami 
n Let we all den, both admire the 
vatietely perfect cause amd effort arrangement) of 
winter. while we enay thew huswries and adure 
ami bove ther Dive Auta: ' 


be cote 


Agricultural Department. 


WINTER FRUIT. 
lo the abamiance of summer fruits, when man is 
reveling in all the good things showered upoo him 
fre matures prote born of plenty, be i» too apt 
to forget, im the opolence of the present supply, 
that a dreary winter is coming, when the generous 
hand of vor ommon mother will be temporarily 


Tas should be wiser than the beast nay, as wise 
as the bee and the squirrel, and by the aid af his 
superior reason, adopt means to cultivate and pre 
^wi many kinds of frust for winter use 

Man can subsist, it is true, on the various grains, 
salted meat potatoes, dried fruit, dc: bot how 


much more Gelicious is fresh fruit, so far as it can | 


be kepi in thas comdrtson , and bow much more like 
liremg im it to have ope perpetual summer, even in 
our rygeroas climate, by cootunuing thagh tbe eea- 
non of frost a pleotiful supply of fruit, that it may 
be a comstutwent in every meal | 

lt = sot enough to tumble a quantity of bruised 
apples, saien rudely from the trees, into a large 
bin, in some warm, daap cellar, te mold and rot, 
allowing only such a use oí them as can be snatched 
during the few weeks or months thai they may 
keep in such a siate They should be not only 
carefully cultured from the Guest varieties, bot 
carefully picked by hand, and placed in a cvol, dry 
place, m such a manner as thal every decaying one 
may be readily removed. 

With woch skill in raising, and proper care in 
preserving, every housebolder in the coustry and in 
tbe city, may be able to regale himself with choice 
and delicious fruit every month in the year 

Tt is aothing uncommon for us to have apples in 
good preservation for weeks after strawberries and 
cherries become plenty in our market If the far- 


mer can raise apples that will keep good after a | 


long journey to our large cities, until the next year's 
strawberries are brougbt to the same market, it is 
self-evident that the grower himself might have 
them a» a home lexury even lenger than his city 
customen 
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RICHARDSON APPLE 
“Thè appie " says that excellent agricultural journal, the New England Farmer, “originated in the or 


ceri of E 
Concord (Massachasttte) Cattle Show, and 

its large sze, great beauty, and superior quality. 
bas ot yet gone into general cultivation 


ite season, lange, roundish, inclining to conical, smooth; 
sun, with rumerous large, light specks; stem two thirds 
basin , 


cavity; calyx lange, open, in a narrow, 
rich, delicious, and almost saccharine flavor Good 
want cbaracter 

e first to the last of September " 


We hupe to see this excellent fruit widely cultivated, East, West and South —Ens. Puncy. Jova. 


The truth is, there is not one-fourth D muh fruit 
raised as there should be. Not only should every 
farmer have it in abundance the year round, but 
every villager, who bas an acre or two of ground, 
should raise a full supply for himself, and then those 
having large farms should turn sufficient land, labor, 
and attention to fruit growing to make fruit of all 
kinds comparatively cheap, and absolutely abun- 
dant in all our large tene How many millions of 
acres of rough, untillable land have we, east of the 
Alleghanies, now ly ing waste, which would produce 
good crops of winicr-apples, pears, peaches, &c.! 

Good land will give as profitable a crop, for the 
labor in fruit a» in anything, and although rough 
rugged land will yield less of fruit than good soil, 
yet bow much more will the broken, rocky land 
yield in fruit than in any other crop. Thousands of 
farmers there are, who grub oo an unwilliog soil to 
raise corp and other grain crops, and by dint of 


clearing off the stones from & few acres of land, that | 


it may be mowed, while they leave tbe rocky hill- 
dea which çonstitute a grest majority of their 
eotre domain, to grow up to rank weeds aad 
busbes, to furnish a poor apology for pasture ; when, 
would they turp their attention to planting those 
hills and rocky glens to good fruit trees they might 
not only live more easily than now, but make 
money and live like lords. 

If any of our readers, and there are doubtless 
thousands of them, who are now, in this cheerless 
month of February, living without fruit, and who 


This is a moderate grower, and the original tree is called a good bearer. 


weener Richardson, of Pepperell, Massachusetts A few pears ago it was exhibited at the 
many fine specimens of apples it was distinguisbed for 
It has been disseminated considerably in nurseries, but 
It is one of the most tender, delicious, fine flavored apples of 


mostly covered with red, bright in the 

an inch long, rather stout, in a broad, deep 
flesh greenish white, remarkably tender, juicy, of a 
are of the highest order, those in the shade 

It ripens from 


must continue to do so until ses June, let them 
resolve to plant some fruit trees as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground. Now ie the time to 
make the resolution, when you feel the value and 
importance of the subject, to select your ground, 
make the purchase of your trees, and establish the 
determination to effect this good object at the 
earliest available moment. 


And these who live in cities and pay, as now 
they do, from three to six dollars a barrel for ap 
ples, will thank us for the suggestion; but tbe far- 
mer, far more, who will put it into practical execu. 
tion We want fruit so very plenty as to be so 
cheap that all may have it in abundance ; and when 
this good time shall come, the whole people will 
form the habit of using it profusely, ministering 
alike to the advantage of their own bealth and 
| happiness, and to the sure sale of the tele and 
the profit of the grower. 

Among the excellent varieties of the winter ap- 
ples which are valuable for cultivation, we may 
mention at this time the following :—Baldwin ; 
Belie-Fleur, several varieties; Chandler; Gloria 
Mundi; Golden Ball; Golden Harvey; Yellow 


| Newtown Pippin, keeps to July Pearmain ; Pound 


Is our present number we give an engraving of 
| an excellent fal! apple. 
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MARSHAL 


Thi eminent man 


SOULT 

a Marshal of France, end 
associate of the great Napuleon in his brilliant ca 
reer, died an the 26th of November, aged eighty 
Jean de Dieu Boalt, Duke of Dalmatia, and 
Minister of War to Louis Philippe, was born of 
humble parents at St Armand de Dastide, in the 
department of the Tarn, on the ?9th of March, 
1709, in the same year de the world renowned Em 
peror Napoleon, the Duke of Wellington, Baron 
Cuvier, Chateaubriand, amd Sir Walter 8cott.. At 
the age of sixteen, in 1785, he enlisted asa volun 
teer in the Royal Infantry, After passing through 
all the grades, he was promoted in 1709 to the 
rank of adjutant major Io the same year be was 
made the commander of a brigade, He distin 
guished himself by a bravery always subservient 
to sound discretion. He rose with a rapidity pecu- 
liar to a time when there was too much at stake to 
allow of etiquette or routine to interfere with the 
requisition for wen fitted for great deeds His 
character was not only that of a brave officer, but 
one who was brave at the right time. His merits 
attracted attention and seconded promotion. He 
was a man of genius; be wen the confidence of his 
inferiors, and the admiration gf his superiors, in 
command, and his fame and genius accomplished 
wonders. 


Wien Napoleon resolved to invade England, 
Soult was placed in command of the army em 
camped from Bologne to Calais His discipline 
was severe—from day break to night fall be was oo 
horseback inspecting their evolutions, or on foot 
*Uperintending their labors in the imtreachmenta 
Many complained, and Napoleon expressed a fear 
that they would sink under it. Soult replied, " Such 
as cannot withstand the fatigues which | myself 
undergo, will remain ih the depots, but thore who 
do withstand it will be fit to undertake the conquest 
of the world" Such expressions č» these could 
not fail to command the admiration of one who was 


two 


meditating so vast a design, and in 1804 Soult was | 


made á Marshal of France. 


His career lay under the scrutiny of a man whose 
discernment was magical, and whose jodgment was 
seldom biased by prejudice or feeling, Napoleon 
detected in a moment the talents of the nsing gen- 
eral, and from that time the name of Soult is inter- 
woven with the history of Europe. He fought in 
every war, almost in vy field, with unchangeable 
skill In ‘every list of hond, and in every cata- 
logue of imperial creations, he is included. Though 
not a personal favorite of the Emperor, be was 
among the first of the generale raised to the dig- 
nity of marshal, end the first of the marshals ad- 
vanced to the distinction of the peers 


He was with Napoleon at Marengo, at Auster- 
Jitz, and st Eylau. At Austerlitz, Napoleon said, 
when he assigned to Soult bis position, “The only 
instruction I have to give, marshal, ia this—act as 
you always do” Soult did act as be always did— 
acted for himself. In the beat of the battle, orders 
came from the Emperor, who had waited a long 
time for Soult to move on the enemy, to attack 
without delay, and gain the bigb.s of Pratsen The 
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PORTRAIT OF MARSHAL SOULT 


aid-de camp returned to the Emperor with the mar 
sbal's reply, It is not time yet" The Emperor, 
enraged, and fearing a fatal blunder, sest a second 
order. It was unnecessary—Soult had put his col 
uma in motion, The marshal had been watching 
the Russians, who were extending their live, and 
thus weakening their center, which rested ow the 
bigbta, and he had waited for the right moment 
Napoleon saw the brilliancy of the movement. He 
galloped to the spot where Soult stood, and in the 
joy of the assured conqueror be said, “ Marshal, you 
are the ablest tactician in the army.” I believe 
it, sire," cooly responded the marshal, “since your 
majesty telly me so." 

At Eylau his skill was equally conspicuous, and 
Napoleon was equally generous in his acknowl- 
gebt 

In 1808, Soult entered Spain, but not being prop 
erly sustained by King Joseph, and opposed by the 
extravagant notions of several of lus generals, bus 
success was not equal to what was expected from 
his talenta. He dert invaded Portugal and achieved 
& brilliant victory at Oporto 

Soult was withdrawn from Spain, and made 
commander of the Imperial Guard He was again 
in 1815, sent to Spain to check the vietorious march 
of Wellington, Soult being the only man except 
himself whom the Emperor thought able to meet 
the “Iron Duke,” or worthy to take the critical 
trust. Soult went and did all that mortal could do 
in » hostile country against a veteran army flashed 
with numerous victories In 1814, Wellington 
drove the French troops for 200 miles, but Soult 
struggled fiercely in his adversity, and never lost 
the confidence of the Emperor. 

When Napoleon retired to Elba, and Louis XVIII 
was restored, Soult became Minister òf War, but 
when Napoleon returned from Elba, Soult having 


. — . = 
ceased to be Minister of War, his love for and con 
fidence in him led him to join Napoleon 

At the battle of Waterloo he was at the Empe 
rors tight hand. After Napoleon's defeat and im- 
prisonment at St Helena, Soult left France atid 
spent three years in writing his military memoirs 
little expecting that bot half his career was accom 
plished. In 1621, we find him in Paris, and again 
a Marstal of France. Being now a political per 
sonage of great importance for good or for evil, and 
discovering that Louis X VIIL and Charles X. were 
if turn trying to maintain absolute monarchy in 
connection with Parliamentary government, Sealt 
ke pt himself wary and repored on hie laurels, en- 
juying the homage of society 

When, Lan Philippe became king, Marshal 
“Soult ceased his reserve. There was a strong gov- 
ernmest for France at last—a monarchy limited m 
its power, and surrounded by republican institu- 
tions. Soult added to that government the great 
power of bis name and fame, and to bim Louis 
Philippe looked for support beyood al! other men 

In 1897, Queen Victoria ascended the English 
throne, «nd at her coronation, in 1838, Marshal 
Soult was scot as simbassader extraordinary to 
London, $6 cement the English alliance. Here he 
met the Duke of Wellington, his old opponent of 
Toulouse and Waterloo, and arm in arm tbe two 
heroes appeared among (be people. No foreigner, 
if we except Kossuth, was ever so lavishly honored 
in England 

During the reign of Lous Philippe, Soult had a 
difficult part to act, but be maintained bis honor 
intact with bis nation, and towards the clowe of 
the Orleans dyuasty be lived in retirement in the 
enjoy ment of boundless fame and fortune. 

The portrait which we give may be relied on. for 
its accurate resemblance of the farfamed bero 
of a “hundred fights.” c 
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unh Deportment. 


THE GRAVEL WALL— 
ITS MATERIALS, AND MODE OF WORKING IT. 


Osr last article showed the cheapness and 
strength of the gravel wall The present will 
»mow wow ro make m First, let it be distinctly 
obere that ite principal ead consists. not in the 
material bet the later Cunsequently economy in 
mu- aed handing the stuff and. getting it to ite 
place, should receive primary attention. Oh 
serve, slew, that with the proper facilities, or when 
the staff re handled to advantage, several hundred 
per cont of the labur i saved. Where everything 
works unhandily and at arm s length, it will reqdire 
en- labor to acemplisb a little, yet far 
lens than i mason work , but where everything is 
handys little labor will pot ups great deal of 
wal 

Hence the builder's frst attention should be 
directed to the rrace of Mis mortar bed ; sod the 
en here is to 9» locate it that. the ma- 
terial—lwne, gravel, stone, abd water—can be 
empued from the wagen or cart chene along side wf 
the moriar ted, and also, so that the stuff can be 
readily wheeled in harrows fram this mortar bed to 
the wall In general it should be place imde of 
the boose, and oenr an cutente dour or window, «o 
that the team œo depot it just outside of the 
howe i» be shoveled or wheeled through the 
whee mtn the tod 

le general, sho, one of the lower rooms can 
easily be made a mortarbed by simply laying 
dows mme bound level, ao that the showel will 
werk easily opos (bem. In many cases the walls 
of the room in which the mortar bed ir, can. be 
made to serte the porpese of sie temarka and the 
des and windows of the room serve to convey the 
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but since the great staple of the wall is gravel and | 
siones, arrange it so that they can be easily con- 

veyed into the bed. 

1n many localities the cellar itself will furnish 

the very gravel required for the wall, so that, all 

you have to do is to shovel it oot of the cellar into 
the mortar-bed, and thence into the walla In euch 
localicies the mode of procedure is this — First take 

off the top soil and dirt, such as i« not fit to be in- 

corporated into the wall leaving your gravel as 

clean as may be. Then dig a trench the width you 

wish. your foundation wall and as low down as you 

wish your cellar, perhaps a little lower, so as to | 
keep out rata, and make it a few i wider be 

low the bottom of the cellar than , * that 

when rate would dig in or out, they will find a bard 

substance to prevent them. They naturally begin 

chose to the wall, so that if the wall is wider below 

the cellar bottom than above, they will never work | 
through Observe, too, that this extra width 

sbeuki be on beth sides A few hours labor | 
bere will forever keep rate @& of your building. 

If your gravel or material enable you to dig 
your trench the shape you have your wall, all you | 
have to do is to dig out the loose dirt, and throw 

in the eompesnd to tn dnpibod buhes, wing | 
coment instead of lime But if your «nl or gravel 

caves in, you will be obliged to dig a trench wide | 
— to allow boards to be put up for bases in | 
the manner to be shown in our next article, Mean- 


| while, lesre the inside part of your cellar undug, | 


materials to and from the bed. The builder con | 


hardly bestow thought invention contrivaoer aod 
eteptatnn of ways and means Lo eode to letter a! 


vantage than in the piering and arrangements of | 


fhe amortar lard, m Chet the materials shall work 
amily to 2 

A second grant of prime importance should be 
water, „ bulbs * house where a well is to be 
dag let that be the eet thing done, even before 
the frumtaton of the bonne is isid, and the more 
easy the convey anon of the water to the bed the 
bentes for lange quantities of h will be wanted; 
henee jf the water cannot be brought directly to 
the ted fromm the pomp in Woughe, let barrels be 
maimed part mesa on outset bed. aei emny od 
ema, baih to Gil and empty. If the water in to 
le inaghi fee mme dustance in arse nt a 
very nes moy A getting t—let barrels enough 
te statnmed nemi the bed to iudi a load, and bring 
Pre 
be dooa Boton > s a s mppiy is always on 
LL 
LN 2 I4 AA. 
pene fer depensing the gravel I^ athens lem 
whether the cmo im heady to (he md om ont, bw an 
let nde w oco © ues Dele differen 
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and as you wish gravel, shovel it right out of your | 
cellar roome ito mortar beda Thus you du 
yoor cellar as you build your house, ~ killing two 

birde with ume stone, amd making one hand edi 
the other,” besides sav ng all the carting of material, 
and where wach a facility for building exista, it 
may be cheaper even than was stated in our last | 
article. 


We have seid that the mortar bed should be | 
placed. where the material cvuld be got from it to | 
the wall handily, The wheelbarrow is the best | 
mane for aecomplishing thie end , and two or | 
ihres barrows will be hund to save in the stroc- 
ture of a nnn. bowe enagh to pay for them | 
selves several times over, because stuff can be | 
wheeled up much easier than backed. To render 
dh visding ay, you coque Wake and sat: | 
folle of boarde on which ts pass sod. re pass, sod | 
I found it a most important point to rig permanent 
scalis, instead of ngging a scaffád for ae side, | 
then taking it down and moving to anther, as Lat | "me 
fret ded. Hewes it will be well, generally, to rig 
— (n 
du, provided your mortar bed i» outside, the only | 
diflereono being that you will here to go much far 
— 2 — 
then f mmn TERTA 

| 


wheel barrows pass cach other, and by miuimg the 
staff inside, amd has og a set of e eee around 
— — — a 
— 7 M. your walle are not mere iban ton loot 

bigh, you may even disperse with mafii en 
tively becasss a man starchy eme sis feet, and ean — 
without much trouble shave) four irot alvo bus 
head Ho vill, however, sve considerable Ume on 


the upper part of the wall by having the scaffold- 
ing, «nd even on the lower, beeause by frst placing 
the boxes, and then erecting the scaffold, he can 
wheel his stuff eo the scaffold, and demp it from 
the barrow right into the boxes, thus emptying a 
barrow in a second, and save shoveling, These 
scaffulde are easily made: floor timbers yoo must 
have, and by getting them on the ground to begin 
withthe main material for scaffolds ie ready. All you 
now require is horses, (benches) which are made 
and placed sowe twelve or fifteen feet apart Bot 
with these suggeftions the reader will set his own 
Causality at work to contrive whatever labor saving 
improvements he can. My own experieace i», that 
these scaffulus will many umes over sare the cost 
of their construction, and the floor timbers are just 
as good after being thus wheeled on as before. 
Still, even if obliged to carry your stuff by hand, 
or in hoda, pray how much more labor will it re 
quire to garry gravel and mortar than briek and 
mortar! Your walle require to be no thicker, so 
that mo more stuff is required in the gravel wall 
than in one of brick or stone. 


Having arranged these matters economically, the 
builde® should next learn to miz the mortar, which 
omits simply in putting your coarse amd fine 
gravel, sand, stones, and lime together in due pro- 
portions, And here a few simple principles will 
guide you: Your main element is gravel; and to 
make a complete wall you require various groda 
tiens from fine sand up to stones as coarse as the 
sisé of your wall will emtain, Ami the more per- 
feet ihis gradation, the better will be your wall, 
Hener, stones, large and small, become valeable 
acquisitions to a wall and strengthen it, whereas 
fine sand, though it well do, is ot so goed as coarse 
snd fee mixed together. If your gravel bank 
should not contain much sand, it will still do, for 


| wherever the gravel stones touch each other they 


will bind, sod the more the whole apace is filled 
up, of course the stronger the bond, and the nar- 
rower the walle need to be. Again, the more lange 
stones there are, the less lime is requirel The 
philosophy of mortar i» this; lime evate the sand 
and adheres to it—it also sticks to itself Accord. 
ingly, particles of sand are bound together by the 
lime. Now take a stone as big ge your bend, and 
tase sufficient sand to make a like amount of wall, 
in the one case only the steme has to Le coated over 
with lime, in the other, each of the minute particles 
«f wand requires to be coated, the same as if the 
sume were broken m fragments, and required to be 
lend together agein by the lime Hence the 
coarser the materials the less lime will be required | 
yet there must be sufficient fine material ta give it 
hood, or to fill up at least m pert the small 
crevices d 
My own house is composed of very litile sand 
and gravel, but mostly of slate stones In. begin 
ning the foundation, I bad to dig off quite a lodge, 
say six foot in some places, and under the mast of 
my bouse. This gave large aod small stones, some 
hard and others brittle, ao that they eld be easily 
broken up fine. The large ones I had tasted and 
bemmered viih a ee braking them into all 
surie end siars of piecos, and, generally, kept the 
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sledge at work pounding the brittle ones as the 
shoveler shoveled Stones that were coarse and 
hard, I put into the wall without attempting to 
break them, usually allowing them to pass right 
into the mortar bed. Yet there is no need of any 
great particularity as to this material, so that it be 
clean, and so that there be enough of finer particles 
to give a due degree of cobesion. Yet ifit full of 
little holes like a honey comb, no grest harm js 
, only the wall will not be quite as solid, but 

y solid enough My own was very full of 
crevices, indeed was very rough, but this only 
allows the outside and inside coate of plaster to 
len the more firmly, which coats add greatly to 


ita strength, 

I at first thought to put in the stones separately 
hy having them placed on the scaffold first, and as 
a shovelful of the composition was thrown in, lay a 
stove on top and so on, but found that the cheapest 
way was to let the coarse and fine stones all 
into the bed together, and go together into 
boxes. 

It should here be observed, that clay will furnish 
a very good substitute for and aid in filling 
up those honey-comb openings, so that where the 
sand or gravel are difficult to be obtained, and clay 
easy, you can use clay, lime, and coarse stones to 
as good advantage as gravel, lime, and coarse 
stones, In fact. Lam satisfied that simple clay and 
coarse and fine stones, even without any lime, will 
make a frst rate wall, solid enough for all practical 
purposes as a good basis on which to plaster. Or 
if you live in a country where bth coarse stones 
and gravel, as well as sand, are difficult toget, elay 
pot up in the boxes, next to be described, will, in 
my judgment, answer every purpose, At least T 
shall soon test it practically. Yet, too mach yel- 
low ioam and dirt in your composition will be in 
jurious unless rendered strong with lime. In one 
of my stories I allowed too much yellow ham to 
find ite way into the mortar-bed Still the wall 
stands— vet is not as strong as it would otherwise 
have been Of course the gravel should be toler- 
ably clean; yet, after all, a good supply of lime 
will render your wall strung enough, net withstanding 
it may contain considerable dirt, so that the builder 
need not be extra particular about the cleaning of 
his material. 

The proportions come next to be considered. 
The proportions I used in my two lower stories 
wore ahout as followea—eight bushels of alacked lime, 
such as cost four and teur ende half cents per 
bushel atthe lime kiln, and such as is put on 
land. Then put in some twelve to sixteen bushels 
of coarse and fine sand, and add furty bushels of 
those slate and rubble stones dug up from the 
foundation, along with perhaps from fifteen to 
twenty five bushels of coarse stone, One of my 
bes was made in the following proportions — ten 
bushels of dacked lime, whieh was equal to fur 
lashels of stone, or unalacked lime ; twenty-four 
bushels uf coarse eand and gravel, aad one hundred 
and fifty Bushels of slatestone chips and coarse 
stones, making one part of lime to wrer forty parts 
lr e and stones This was the ponrest. bed T 
made, and pecrer than | would reewnmend, but it 
standa, e prow! that it was goo enough for all prae- 
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tical purposes. The proportione I would recom- 
mend are, one part stooe-lime, to from fifteen i» 
thirty of gravel and stone, according to the fineness 
ehe gravel and quantity of stone, and more than 
all to the Cautiousness and Acquisitiveness of the 
builder; for if you are very timid, and not so Ac- 
quisitive, put ia more lime; and yet one part in 
fifty will make a wall that will stand any weight 
and any roof you would be likely to put on it, It 
in, however, well to err on the safe side, and the 
môre so, since lime coste comparatively little. 

Bot it will here be asked, What on earth can 
hold your stuff together! I answer, “ What on 
earth bold a stone or brick building together I" 
You saswer, " Mortar.” I ask, * What holds mor- 
tar together f You answer, " Lime" Then I 
answer, ^ Lime.” The bond principle in this mode 
of building i» exactly the same as in every house 
built of brick or stone; and why will not lime bind 
Just as strong with coarse gravel and stone as with 
Dbk and stone, and even stronger, for mortar 
rarely fastens directly upon the brick, because 
brick J» smooth, and alo absorba its moisture 
quickly ; before brick and mortar become amalga- 
mated, the morter simply forming a bed in which 
We brick lies instead of incorporating itself with the 
brick ; whereas, in this case, lime, sand, and stone 
become imbedded tagetber, fasten to each other, 
and hence form one solid masa, because mortar and 
lime will stick to rough stone much better tban to 
dry, smooth brick. 


' 
Many people propbecied that my house would 
fall before I gut it up, One of my neighbors gave 
my mason a real scolding for sanctioning this kind 
of wall, telling him that it would fall and kill the 
workmen; and without one single e&ception, all 
my neighbors and visitors said it was impossible, in 
the reason and nature of things, for it to stand I 
answered—* Its bond principle is lime, sod that is 
the only bond principle of all brick and stone build. 
ings, Then why will not lime fasten this together 
ma well as that!” adding, that 1 paid the bill, and 
was bound to have my way. So much for the 
reason . and the raor is, thet there it stands, and 
becomes harder and still harder every month That 
it has stood one winter exposed to rain and frost, 
ee only two of it» four stories were yet up, 
od bet one erack appeared in it, shows that it will 
stand the action of the weather perlectly well. 
One pillar cast late in the fall, and one place in the 
inside wall, which did not dry before frost. came, 
peeled some, yet mot enough to injure their strength, 
and we all know that mortar must get dry before 
it freezes, or (reese dry or else ita bond principle is 
spriled So of course with this kind of wall. 

If you mak, " What are the &dvabtages of this 
male of building over a stone or brick wall" I 
answer, first, in a stone wall you are obliged to fore 
the stones, whereas in this case, your wall can be 
composed almost entirely of coarve stones | but the 
mortar thrown into the Lases presses down against 
the beards, and thus forma a face, and beth mortar 
and stones are tumbled in belter skelter, instead of 
being laid stone by stona, and trowelful by trow- 
elful of mortar ot a time, thus saving a very large 
amount of the maon work in laying. Alea, by thie 
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method, the laying is done by common labor. Thea 
again, by this method you have to draw no lines, 
whereas, in laying a brick or stone wall, a good 
deal of time is wasted in these linings, and there is 
a vast difference between tumbling a pile of stones 
and mortar pell-mell into a box, and laying each 
little pile, one by one, just exactly so. The plain 
fact is, that it costs more to pot up a wall 
by this method than merely to tend masons by the 
other. The mixing of the bed i» done with a tenth 
the labor of mixing that amount of mortar, so that 
you save labor in both mortar-mixing, and stone 
and brick-laying. I 
Tae MODE or Munten comes next to be consid- 
ered. And here I effected a very great saving 
towards the last as compared with the first. In- 
stead of, as is uxual, working over the material, as 
for example, in working over a mortar-bed, first 
throwing into the bed the required quantity of 
lime, I wet or slack it perfectly, and rendered it 
about as thick as cream, or barely thick enough to 
work well on the shovel. I make it thas thin be- 
cawe it works easier, and becomes more com- 
pletely incorporated with the sand and stones, I 
then throw in the sand, wheeling it oh a plank 
across the bed, and dumping it here and there over 
the bed, ns the case requires, still adding water, 
and voe hand in the bed tire it wilh the hoe or 
shovel, as fast as six other hands wheels itin To- 
ward the last the bed may become too stiff to work 
in all this snd well, in which case I simply spread 
it on top, then began at one corner and shoveled it 
a trench betweeo that shoveled and unshoveled, 
after shovelful threw it into this trench, 
and incorporated the lime thoroughly with the 
mass A few minutes only are required to work a 
bed in this way, and shovel it hack to ome corner. 
I now began with my coarse gravel and dumped a 
barrowful into the vacant corner, and threw on twa 
or three shovelfuls of this lime and sanii; then 
another barrow of coarse rubble stones, and emither 
two or three shovelfuls of lime and sand; 
vp the mass into the vacant corer until pe 
becomes from one to three feet thick, when I lay 
down a board for the barrow to pass up ón top of 
the pile, and dumping it down its side, the barrow- 
fal is of course well spread, wo that a few shovelfule 


had ome hamd in the bed for from five to 
wheelers That i», these wheelers would bring 
a barrow of lime, anvther with a water pail would 
wet that lime as fart as it came in amd thir ded 
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hei w beg the Dee v showed ab week 
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soe as Oe Wheokee Rad baught suist limo, 
Whew bapan fe Wheel samd coe hami Mewping the | or the lange Patriarchal family, which Inst, em. 
dow goag a Cave ae the other four ot fve hands | bodying better than the others the Family, of pire 
9 rr 
coc ard, still at the water pail, ile] hat trwmch | easily lends itself to Social refinement and indus 
eh eee while the other hamd turmesl it (real progress, and gives origin to Civilisation The 
over ered chewehal t beck into ome coner, which — politival institutions of barbarism modulate between 
Ves wouhi de ia trom theve to tive eee These | despoti» and amarchy ; while those of civilization 
same hams kept the hmo amd sind wel, asd | teod to comstitutional monarchies, federated repub 
esses! s mte the barrows ns fist as Lose five leon and Democracy , manifesting a constant analy 
o ca baad whected a Th same bed hand cow | wiih the Protestant churches in the religious tree, 
shoveled it sorer owca, amd wbeveled i inte the | aad ever asserting by charters, bills of rights, and 
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bot one band will mix a great deal, besides filling 
the harrews 
After the ground story ia up I recommend the 
tackle, amd verily beleve that ten times itt cost 
can be saved even in potting up a two-story house; 
^o that tackle becomes an errand boy, so that if 
yea want anything that i below, thes bed band, 
who should bare a boy a: command, abo helping 
him to shovel can wed up what vou want, and you 
vend down what i» wanted below. And theo this 
always be of service about the bouse, 

fe bowe ougbt to have a contrivance for 
lung trunks, fursiture, Ac. even after the bouse ip 
balt I should think this tackle saved me balf of 
my laber. Iso placed it as that the tub descended 
into oe corner of the bed In. making up the bed 
I always began to shovel the bme amd sand into 
the commer where the tub came down, so that as I 
worked the bed the other way, when putting io the 
coarse gravel, I lef that corser vacant, and began 
with its progress, will elevate our politics and re- 
ligions to harmony and unity. 
Attractive labor, and the genial life of the affec- 
and frome the barr» into tbe wall another, and this 
wap all the mixing my material bed Yet I confess 
that shoveling over coce before shoveling into the 
tub would be better, because it distributes the sand. 
and lime more evenly. Having thus described the 
process of getting the stuff ready for the boxes 
our ext article will pertain to the structure of 
tbese boxes, etc. 


Werle Department. 


"THE TRINITY," 
AN EXTRACT. 


[The füllowing we copy from a work by M. E. 
Lazarss M. D, entitled “The Trinity, in ite Thee 
kapeal Seventifie, and practical aspecta, analysed 
aod diestrated” Our readers will, from the extract, 
gain s better idea of the work, and the style of the 
suthor, than from any comment we could make. 
Those desiring te peruse the volume can order it 
from the Journal office, price 50 centa ] 

~ Where tienen i» invaded by Civilization, it is 
weaally a^ affir of extermination ; where it gradu- 


for the great folka Destiny will then mean the 
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aetion whieh owciliate individual interests in eocial 
harmony by means of the serial hierarchy, the same 
onler of movement which we Ánd jn the planetary 
World, in mpaic, in organic physiology, and every- 
where, in short, where harmony of parte existe in 
a callecuve whole 

‘The forms and expressions of worship must be 
e various a» national ami individual character. 

Ud manifests himself iw the creation. 

let, As hove. 

94. As love incarnating itself in material forms 
and facte. 

Sd Love attaining harmony in ita expressions 
uncer the laws of supreme wisdom or mathemati 
eal order. 


potentially contains Truth. or the order of its own 
manifestation and expression in. Practical Use, the 
generated. principle or only begotten Son of God. 

From this statement of the Trinity we draw for 
the conduct of life this practical inference : that 
man can attain harmony and realize a destiny pro- 
portioned to hia attractions only so far as he can 
incarnate or embody his ideas in practical uses, and 
fulfill his mission of labor by bringing the planet 
on which he is placed coder integral culture, devel- 
oping ite resources, and harmonising ite elements 
according to the type and instinct of the universal 
harmony which be bears within him, and which is 
revealed to him by its correspondences in the dis- 
tribution and movements of the planetary, atomic, 
and organic spheres, which lie open to his intelli- 
gent studies. Thus will the incarnation of Love in 
Matter be effected through Law or Wisdom. 

By the light of this doctrine stand shamed and 
condemned al) those one sided philosopbies which 
would sink man to the pursuit of merely selfish 
ends, or into the destructive monetony of mere la- 
bor, or would emtasculate him by condemning the 
sensual principle to inaction and mortification, to 
make of man an image of the third person of the 
Trinity, rather ghostlike than Godlike. It eon- 
demna that asceticism which causes man to neglect 
bis noble fonctions, as harmonist of nature and Éo- 
ciety, in idle introspections, and to waste his life in 
star gazing and idealizing , it condemns all simple 
efforts at self-development and self perfection, the 
idle gymnastics of either body or soul, and shows 
productive use, combined with attractive methods 
and conditions of labor, as the absolute rule of suc- 
cons in the attainment of individual as well as of 
social well-being. It is only in attractive produc- 
tion that a circait of action i» formed, and that 
effort becomes no longer exhaustive, but a cot 
of influx and growth, Some humorist hae defined 
angling as "a stick and a string, a worm at one 
end and a fool at the other? but let a perch swal- 
low the worm, and instantly the folly of the pa- 
tient fool is converted into truly Waltonian delight, 
for a magnetic circuit is established between the 
actor and the object. the fool and the fish a» with 
delicious flouncingw tbe latter reluctantly consents 
to be deposited in a basket, and take his chance for 
the next metempeychosia. For the plowman, tho 
gardeoer, the artisan, a circuit more permanent of 
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activity and reception, afflux ahd refuz of vitality, 
ia established with the earth, the planta, the object | 
whatsoever of their useful labors, eo that they be 
come habitually robust and eqsilibrated in their 
health. 


Agriculture gives the body of stamina of religion. 


In ite functions we on operate practically with the 
San and the Earth, of which we are the most highly 


vitalized and intelligent producta, in order to evolve 
other germs of life, power, beauty. and use 

We thus place ourselves in the conditions most 
favorable to the influx of life, and in fact the papo 
lation of the globe is in every sense sustained by 
ite agricultural districta 

In large cities, euch as Puris, extensive and um- 
disputed statistics show that the great mass of their 
indigenous population dies out about the fifth gene- 
ration, and is supplied by continual reinforcements 
from the country. Cities act ap social and indus 
trial meelstroms, absorbing from a periphery of 
hundreds of miles the number of beings necessary 
to be used up in factories and workshops, and then 
deposited in warehouses, or folded away en she! ves 
in the shape of lead, glass, knives, and. vè- 
rious fabrics, traceable through every step of their 
transformation from the raw burffan material. 
Tbe Sun acting upon the earth and waters in the 
vafious zones and climates, gives all germs in their 
wild and indigenous state, but their refinement and 
extension inte other latione, where they are not 
indigenous, as well a» the multiplication of species 
and varieties, is reserved for the cooperation of 
mun The same homan providence is necessary to 
the elementa 

Electrical and Atmospheric conditions, while they 
modify and to « great degree control the being and 
actiga of our race, are in turn subjected to its con- 
trol through the agency of a judicious and integral 
culture of the soil, Before man can exert upon his 
planet this office of the harmonist, it is necessary 
that he should cease from war and substitute indus- 
trial armies for armies of destruction. He must 
cease to destroy himself by any sort of internal 
conflict, whether between the nations which com- 
pose humanity or the classes which compose society, 
or between the individuals of the same class and 
department of labor, whom cut-throat competition 
now en against each other, and gives an 
easy prey to the graspid talon of capital, or whe, 
in the ruihous struggle of on$ corporation to crush 
another, find illusive and short lived remuneration 
for their industry. War must also cease within the 
individual soul, no» betrayed by teolmgy, morals, 


morse, neuralgia of the wol; repentances aguin to 
be repented of, and the whole vicious circle of sub- 
jective experiences in which the feelings prey apoa 
themselves, and thought turns to painful self anal ysis, 
as in the diseased stomach, corrosive sucretions eat 


sional disease, happily vanish ss soon as the ap- 
propriate external stimuli are furnished to tbe 
desires and faculties of the poor dyspeptic Soul 
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Aa won as it enters o0 a career of use, and forma, 
with the -tyeet of attraction, ite Magnetic Circuit 
healing, life, and divine consolatione flow into it 
through that ulyect, and the voice of Comme scutes 
whispers, "Thy Sins are forgiven thee.” 


Ears of the Month. 


DOMESTIO. 


Potrrica: Semmant —The rst manid of the wes 
sion of Congress resulted in the transaction of no 
important business. After the Christmas holidays, 
^ more earnest attention to the duties of legislation 
was exhibited in that body, but thes far no meas 
ures of general interest have been adopted. A good | 
deal of time was spent by both Houses in eoquet 
ting with the question concerning the reception of 
Kossuth, which wae finally voted by a handsome 
majority. la accordance with the etiquette pre 
scribed in solemn conclave by our national legisla | 
tors, the illustrious Hungarian was invited to the 
floor of the Senate dnd of the House of Represen- | 
tatives, where be was welcomed with cold official 
civilities in striking contrast with the spontaneous | 
enthusiasm of the people 

A petition has been presented to the Senate by 
the New York Industrial Congress, praying thaton | ^9 
— of the flagrant usurpation of power by Louis | 

| 
| 


Napoleoa, all relations between the United Btates 
and the French Republic should be suspended 
This called forth a debate of considerable interest; | 
but the proposal was at length laid on the table by | 
a decided vote | 
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the "tb of Jan. 


qon oculum c ego d 


the Navy ha» been debated in the Senate. The ad- 
vocates of flogging contended for ita utility — en 
essential means of discipline, necessary to the main- 
tenance of order on board a man-of-war, and indie | 
pensable to the efficiency of the servile On the 


other hand, it ig contended that this barbarous prac- 


tice is as useless as it is unjust ; that it crushes the 
spirit of the sailor ; destroys his self respect, and is 
a gross outrage on the rights of an American oti 


sen Among the most earnest opponents of the | 


measure is Com. Stockton of New Jersey, who in a 
eck replete with eloquence and patriotism, je 
clared that all bis experieoce in the Navy had coo 
vinced him beth of the impobtic and injurious char- 
acter of the punishment m question. 

The State Legislature of New York was organ- 
ised on the 6th of Jan. James C. Heartt (Whig) 
was elected Speaker of the House by a «mall ma- 
jority. Ire P. Barnes (Dem) was chosen Clerk of 
the Senate by à majority of one. 

The Message of Gov. Hunt gives a Yavorable view 
of the financial condition of the State. The amount 
of the public debt is less than $22,000,000, while 
the revenue of the Canals is over $3,700,000. This 
sum, after paying interest on the Canal Debt, with 
a portion of the principal, to the amount of 
$1,165,000, and $200,000 on account of the ondi- 
nary expenses of Government, leaves à surplus of 
$950,000 for the completion of tbe Public Work 
The School Fund of New York exceeds $6,500,000, 


which added to the prudortive valor of the Pubdie 
Works, makes à total of more (han BOO 000 
aginst a debt of lase than $12 0606 000 

During the past year, the number of children ^ 
the Common Schools bas been 726,291, with sa ar 
erage attendance of abest 600,000. The total ox 
peme for Teachers’ Wages sod Schock Librafses 
has amounted to 61,491,606, or about 624 Ar cach 
pop 

The Legislature of Massaclunetis convened on 
Henry Wilson (Free Soll Coal 
tionist) wae elected President of the Senate by a 
majority of two, and X. P. Banka, the Coslrine 


| candidate, was chosen Speaker of the Hoe by a 


majority of ten, 
No choice of Governor being made by the peoples, 
George S. Boutwell has been elected by the Logie 


| lature. 


The Penssylvania Legislature met oo the 6th, 
and after eight ballotings, elected John H Walker 
(Whig) Speaker of the Senate, and Joho B. Rhey 
(Dem.) Speaker of Howe. Gov. Johnston's 
Message epeaks of dimination of the pablbe 
debt, which has been reduced. from $40,542,579 to 
$40,114,236 since Dec, 1845 

The Maryland Howe of Representatives bare 
passed resolutions weling Kuesuth to (be State 
"e boi repudiating the doctrine of interven 


The Maine House of Representatives have passed 
aresobution in relation to the interventi of Row 
sia ngeinst Hungary, desiring the Geoeral Gover 
ment of the United States to exert an influence 
im some wise and proper manner, against sach in 
tervention in future. 


Paocnes or Kowmscrw--Tbe reception of the 
great Hungarian in Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
after his departure from Now York, was of the 
most cordial and enthosiastie character, Upon ar 
aiving at Washington he was welcomed by a pum- 
her of publie functionaries, and afterwards was 
drchored with a public reception in both Hiuses of 
Congress, At a private interview with the Presi 
dent, he was informed that the policy ef the Gor, 
ernment with regard to ite relations with Europe. 
had been uniform from the beginning; that the 
views of the executive had been freely expressed 
in the récent Message to Congress; and that no de- 
‘viationfrom these views could be expected. 

The mest important speech which the presence 
of Kossuth in Washvigton bas called forth i» that 


| of Mr. Webster at the Congressional Banquet. 


The distinguished statesman tok strong proued in 
favor of expreming the sympathy of the nation 
with the struggles of Hungary 

The correspondence between Captain Long and 
Kossuth, which has gives moe to so many momore, 
has sot yet been publi The substance of it is 
thas stated by a reliable authority : 

* Before tie Mississippi arrived at Spezia, it bad 
transpired that it was not Knuth intention to go 
direct to the United States to remain, but that he 
only intended a visit for the purposes he has dis 
closed since his arrival here, and when informed 
that the policy of the United States was son inter- 
vention, be said be would feel inclined not to go to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the United States at all. He desired not to gu to | storeandten After remaining a few days, they 


receive mere personal b uage, but was aming only 
MÀ the freedom vf his country. 

^ Tho avewal! was transmitted from Spezzia in 
tightened ad- and reached Marseilles before or 
@ovultancously with Kue arrival, and was a 
casse of the obstructions he met there 

^ After be had gone on shore under the guaranty 
of the consul that he wouhi bold himself obedient 
to the determinathe of the French. authorities in 
relation te a passage troagh France, the excite 
ment anwe in that city, of which the public are 
already spprieed Owing to the events which oc 
curred, the omul addresed a mote to Ca 
leer that be feare:! the prueredings were com. 


Lom showed to Kosuth 

* Kom. looking opon this as an official aet of 
the consul, replie! and took a different view of the 
Caec. assuming that demonstrations of sord a nature 
would eot be kuked upon with any disfaror by the 
A neericam Goverment 

"He then stated that, being cowilling to be in a 
pasioa of duagreement with the American au 
Uboriis abad thet might involve them in any 
embarrassment, he woul) leave the ship at Gibral- 
tar, and proceed to England, and thence Uy private 
qumveyance to the United States, and leave it to 
the future to deride on the justice of his views” 

Kowuth left Washington oo the 12th of January 
few Aomapelis aped was received by the Legislature 
the west day. Oo the 14th be started for Harri» 
burg. vo his journey to the West 


| 
Beasties or rex Concammsonst, ¶ —The | 
Literary of Congress was partially destroyed by | 
fe on tbe ih of December, The fre wae di 
covered by a watchman at ball past seven in tbe 
meorteng the Lames wore ret wen at the cooter 
lathe eweepag round to the nortbwest sbel vey — 
& few burke oí water would then have suppressed 
the fire, bat before they cvuhl be precored the 
esters libesrg wee im famm. It contained 65,000 
velamen | shout 99,000, which were in an siji 
wg mm, were coved All the lateres were de 
etary ed and ibe hoe i» estimated at over $200,000 , 
bet come of the works can sever be replaced 
The dome eee ume was ih mmpent danger but 
thes amd the tws chambers of Congres aro unin 


Beers Vases Aco. — iat y nine years agp, the 4th 
Now. & party of adventerers from the Renem | 
fiae aher a ong and talwme journey, dearend.— 
ot the Ree Kiver, end aocampad open the «ptt 
where Newpert Banche cow sani They were 
separated for the several “ etetions” im Kentucky, 
FF 
EFD 
neee 
fn ha dy Tho een 
Oth d Nono, 1700 be the your 1991, on 4th 
of Norone, pectoriy ty vm sher et tne 
A Our ares ee (à etd met opm the 
epe „„ Ona of thaws was over | 


— — 


^ „ A wage omi ihe rest Were whet (hres 


— 


manag the flag of the evuntry, which note Captain | 
| 
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| termed their steps homeward: not through a wil- 
termes as they did half a hundred years before, 
| but through scenes of busy life, and the ham of io- 


| dustrial millions; nor did they prom se another 


meeting, sa that was an event fixed by a higher 
will; and it has taken place! They are all dead! 


Itis said that Mr. Webster has nearly ready for 
the press a History of tbe Administration of W asb- 
ington. 


Moat Goin tx — latest advices 
from California confirm the accounts previously re- 
ceived of a rich discovery of gold at Bear Valley 
Ata depth of not more than twelve feet, it is anid 
that an amount of $400,000 has already been re 
alized The greatest excitement on the subject 
prevails throughout the whole vicinity. 

The guld i extracted from of quarta aod 
slate, «o perfectiy decom to admit of being 
reduced almost to a powder by the hand. The veio 
i+ found from 25 to 30 feet below the surface, and 
the discoveries up to the 24th inst. had not shown 
greater width of vein at any point than six inches 
The earth found on a level with this vein fe the 
roughly impregnated with gobi, which may be se 
counted for hy the reale supposition that the 
work of decomposition had been completed. 

Mach earth, decemposed quarta and slate bas 
heen taken out, whieh paid 50 per cent of gold (a 
pound of the mixture yielding one half a pound of 
gold) The average may be safely computed at 25 
per cent of geld, With the smallest degree of ex 
perience, from #500 to $600 per day fur each man 
can be easily realized 

The first. discovery wan ax follows - 

It seres that a party of Sonorians, numbering 
same seven or enght persons, had been prospecting 
in the valley for three or four weeks, and as no er- 
idence of succes was manifested, they were not 
interrupted by an ee vf. Americans, bu! pur- 
sued (heit ven course without attracting any at- 
Venti until the amount of gold obtained became 
o lenge that further concealment of their gains was 
utterly imposible. The news spread rapsdiy, and 
in the short space of four days, Bear Valley, num 
bering sme forty or Gfty souls previous to these 
dowoveries, became a place of 3,000 inhabitants, 
some bondred dwelling houses, eight of ten stores, 
and the uma! oumber of gambling end drinking 
salem A town was laid oat, mapped and «ibd: 
vided into streets and squares, within twenty four 
| hours from the setting in of the first great tide of 
emigration, cach ombre, of course, possessing ^ 
town blot Be mach for American enterprise. 

Very extensive limestone and mare formations 
bave recently iwen discovered in (hte Mate on (he 
American River, within thirty oc thirty five miles 
of Gecremento Iiis ssid to be of Funellent qual 
ity, and is vo situsted as to be of nay transporte 
then The volue of thie discovery (which hae teen 
Made patie by Dr. Trash, who ie engaged ina qv 
lene warvey A the Wate) am hardly be eppre- 
erated by mw Atlantic etiem — Bre bor twilding 
5. W woii from the ene ports, 
from Australia sad Chua, end nmepte with ready 


m Pt P 
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sale —— Volcanoes have been discovere.] to exist 
in the Sierra Nevada mountains by a gentleman 
whe was on an exploring expedition. A new 
and most important eoterprise has been engaged in 
by a number of gentlemen in San Francisco—the 
establishment of à " California Institute” It is des- 
tined to be the foundation and repository of the 
historical and scientie discoveries of California, as 
every pains will be taken to secure all that is rare 
in history, art, or science. Already a considerable 
library has been collected, and means have been 
taken to secure further additions, ae well” as the 
leading jourvals of Europe and America. The 
social and moral evadition of California is daily im- 
| Proving: Churches are being erected ia the interi- 
or, and are inoreasing in number in San Francisco. 
Much is gwing in this respect to the very large in- 
crease, during the past few months, of our female 
Population. 


Rarcaoan Acciptyrs—The daily papers are con- 
ed ves — "y 
railrowls in almost every part of the 
iiis Indeed, they are too numerous for us to 
find space for them in our monthly summary. We, 
however, are happy to present ao effectual prevent- 
ive to these calamities, in the following statement 
of a correspondent of the Tribune, who, after de” 
scribing what superintendents and conductors should 
be, thus continues :— 

Such men can be obtained; perhaps not at the 
lowest market price, but a! prices somewhat equiv- 
alent to their required capacities, and nominal, the 
value of life, limb aod property considered. But 
bow! By the aid of Phrenology, and got other- 
| woe Humbag cresa host of young ambold fo- 
| gies, who are m only constant travelers, but stock 

boldere—burn bug | 

Gentlemen, if you are satisfied to risk broken 
bones. life even, upon the security of after pumisà- 
sem! Dor inattention, carelesmiess, reckleesness on 
the part f an employee whose mental organization 
qualifie] him to effect a cataatropbe calculated to 
ELA 
| * lege and increasing amount of mind which de- 
| sires no euch peril; reeamising, as it does, that 
| with proper employ ees, cullisions, switching off, dc, 
would seldom, if ever, occur, and that the greater 
portion of other catastrophes, which now involve 
| euch heavy loss of life aod property, could be pre- 
| ventes] by etnagent precaution. 
| OA railed superintendent should be a man of the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


un from intoaicatimg and stimulating drinka 
‘Temperamente— Mental. Vital, Motive, /arye As- 
Unity, dito. Lead not lem than 23 inches Mental 


Weight, Soll in larga Approbativeness, Language, 
| fel. — Aequisitivensse, Becretivenem, Continaity, 


| weeraye to Foll. The other mauiferiations would, 


f Eventuality, Individuality, Locality, Form, Order, 


* 


— a 
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with the above, generally harmonise; seldom in- 
terfere. 

A condaetor should possess—Gcod Health Bea 
Total Abstinent Temperaments—Mental, Vital, 
Motive, larye. Head not less than 2*4 inches. 
Mental Manifestations Caution, Conscientiousness, 

Causality, Firmness, Self-Esteem, 


times—another landmark in the great highway of 
progress. 


Tua. or rae Fisk Axwimmarom—4Àn experi- | 
ment has been made in this city. to test the efficacy | 
of Phillips's Fire Aunibilator, which did es men | 
with the anticipated success 

In the center of a large square a cottage build: | 
ing was corstrocted of green spruce and pine | 
— 


Haman Nature, Suavitiveness, large. Constructive- 


ness. This structure was (wenty-two feet in hight, 
making two stories, and twenty feet square Io 
the middle®f the second story floor was cut a large 
hatchway or well hole, through which were per- 
peodicularly placed about a dozen wide pine 
planks, one end of which reted on the ground 
floor, About the bottom of these planks was piled 
^ quaotity of shavings well raturated with turpen- 
tine, The shavings were set on fire, and in a mo 
ment, almost, the flames communicated to the 
piiks placed through the batchway, Less than 
half a minute had elapsed, however, after the pile 
was fired, before four of the machines were brought 
to bear upon the flames, The gaseous vapor which 
poured from the machines almost instactancously 
extinguished the flames The vapor and smoke 
caused by the turpentioe and shavings so filled the 
building that it was impossible to enter it The 
windows of the frst and second stories were 
smashed in by some of the workmen, and in two 
minutes thereafter the crowd poured into tbe prem. 
ises, and even upon the rof of the wings on each 
side. 


So little time had elapsed after the building had 
been fired and the application of the Annibilater, 
that the planks were scarcely charred The crowd 
deeming the test very unsatisfactory, proposed to 
fire the premises themselves and give the experi 
mentors a fair chance. An objection being raised 
to this proposition by the workmen, a general fight 
took place, which, but for the interferwnce of the 
police, would have resulted seriously to some of 
those engaged in it 

The building was finally fired hy the populace in 
several places and bofre, twenty minutea had | 
elapsed, the structure was a mass of rum. | 


feli. 
Continuity, average to full, The other faculties to 
harmonias. 


Such can be found—orh alone should be em- 
ployed. Such an one would never jeopardize the 
like of hie passengers, nor tbe property of” the 
corporation, while sane” 

[We aut only endorse the above, but submit 
whetber the lives and property of our people 
would not be the better protected by requiring 
each and every officer to first undergo a Phreno- 
Vogical examination, by which to test bie qualitica- 
tion, or adaptation to the business or place a» 
sumed; and if found wanting, let the fact be 
mended. It has come to be an every day affair for 
mechames to select their apprentices for the various 
trades by the aid of Phrenology; then why not 
apply tho same rule to men! Ip the hands afa 
judicious Phrenolugist, a true and reliable opinon 
may always be obtained ] 


Avormes Acta Anotber terrible calamity 
took place in New York on the night of Jan 12th, 
which resulted in the death of siz persous, several 
others being dangerously wounded. An alarm of 
fire was given in the street, which led the inmates 
of the house in which the disaster occurred, to sup- 
poss that the fire was their own dwelling, They 
rusbed in great confusion to the narrow staircase, 
in order to make their escape, when they were pre- 
cipitated to tbe bottom. The scene was one of ide 
mon distressiig cxciteinent. 

Leervass on a New Pilas —A course of lectures 
on a new plan bas been npened in this city, with a 
view to furnish the masses of the people with an 
attractive method of dbtaining popular information. — 
The course is delivered in the Broadway Taber 


FOREIGN, 


Tus Pamen Usearanox—The great event of | 
beben interest since our last isene, ia the uour- | 
nasie, the price of admission being only twelve-an!. | patioa of power by Louis Napoleon, amd the cone: | 
a-hal cents. Several of the most eminent speakers quest. change in the of the French. Re | 
are engaged os levturers, and every effort is mode | publie On Be 93 f entr Q demo ore | 
to give a praetinl smi substantial value to the issued by the Presikent, announcing the dismlutin 
wure It was opened on the 18ih of January hy | of the National Assembly, ami propesimg certain 
Moses deem and among other distinguished | measures to be acted on by the people, in their 
persona who have sinew delivered lectures, of are electoral colleges, — Ageonding to the system de 
yet Galo se, we And the whales of Raven Warne | diarad, the laws were to be drawn up hy a Ge 
Ferse Hesar Waso Besouge, Hexar J. Rar- | of State, sod voted hy a legiclstive baly elected 
worn, Wu. D. Gitte, Tuscoons Passes, EH | by universal sulaga, while the President Wee te 
Outs, R K Kon, M W, Batoows ead Hosace | be Dictator for ten yose Under this 
Mars. This project of deeteres at an almost | arrangement there de to be mo Constitution, of 
minal price by men of the highest eminence in | murse. The whole power i» vested in the Prosi 
thelr respaprive: departments, ja a genuine Ameri. | dent, The Ovaneil of State depemis upon him, 
can iden. We note it as an cocournging sign of the | end, consequenti y, the laws proposed by that body | 


43 
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to the Legislative Assembly will be such as be 
approves and none other. In short, the plan of 
government proposed by Louis Napoleon i» the 

despótsm ever conceived by the 
The tbus concocted has been 
titted by the people, sustained by an immense 
military power, and bas thus taken the place of 
the nominal republie. 


tnost 
bran of man 
ra 


Resicxanos or Lonp Parwassros—ÀAn. impor- 
tant change has taken place m the British. Mt 
by the resignation of Lord Palmerston as Secre- 
tary of Foreign Afairs He is to be succeeded by 
Lord Granville. 

The withdrawal of Lord Palmerston from the 
government is imputed to the dissensions which 
have Leen known to exist in the cabinet for several 
months past, and was probably precipitated by the 
eumaficant reception and emphatic svowal of opamon 
to tbe Kosuth deputation to whom his lordship 
used language by no means complimentary to the 
absolutioue of Europe The fearless position a» 
sumed by his lordship proved distasteful to a ma- 
jority of tbe ministry, and hence the result. 

Among tbe romored causes of Lard Pulmernston'a 
secession from the cabinet, was that of a diference 
of opie upon the abstract question of tbe French 
Revolution, though the mystery is mot likely to be 


dropsical complaint. He treated bimerlf wih ibe 
utmost clearness of mind, but Lu 
hope of his eveotual recovery. He said be shouk! 


gs 
da be 
was seen sawing wood for exerci, in a wan 
room, and very warmly clad Thus it in evident 


Friday, the 28h. of November bia 


Gau tee In early life be reaeived serious Injury 
in the chest from an sevklewt, amd be used to sey 
Vamos lí that hie constiivtioe wes bad, that morbi 


| 


bet ba oem mede of Me amd ba own 
whi have © -tamed bum. 

The white place had dop thrown tte conster 
atn as the mews spread of his rapsdly apprec 
tg death The mhabitanis of Freiwaldau throngod 
upio Uraka all the sleipa available were 
BNivsing cack other up the steep snow covered 
end, wen to descend again with the paws that 
Trisenite was we more It can warcely be com 
omval the stragge bank thee wards seemed to 
leare wa the mad Suchbenly the center that bohl 
all ayrib bad vasubed—Preiwaldaa sere! to 
dare shrek ages m a manent into the obscure 
and romte village X ww before Prosnitz pame 
wre bean! of 

LET exactly what amount of property 
Priceamits hae left, bot Tt» gopposed. to be nearly 
£100,000. Wien & i» comadiored bow small, sam- 
pared to that given te ether physicians, was the 
waaraan be hw from hie patente and when 
it & remembered that, thirty years ago, Priessnita 
Fes a poor peasant this fortune gives some moas 
ure of the immense ewooess thai has asitende) lun. 

A wore detailed sketch of the life aml services 
of i extrecedinary man may be bund in the 
Water Cure Journal for the present month. 


Fredrita Bremer arrived at Stockholm on the 
?594 of November last, in season to be present at 
nomen gen Mari» Brewer, 

hom she inherits a very large fortune. 


Arwans Gois—Capt Emkise, R. N, has 
poblisbe! an account of the discoveries of gold in 
Awstralia, from which it appears that the largest 
piece of gold in the warki, weighing 104 peanda 
was obtamedat a epot aleot 53 miles from Rath 
ursi, and the effect was such a to silence all the 


Travis. the great Engimh landscape painter, died 
at his resilience, No 47 Queen Anne-st_ London, on 
Peday December 19, aged 76 He was never 
marred. and leaves a very large fortune made by 
bis art; he was the son of a harbor. His finished 
o paintings bave latterly ranged in price from 
$3 sw to $1,000. 


The Admuralty have determined not to send so- 
ether expedite m search of Sur Juba Franklin by 
way of Bebring’s Simita The Plower i» te be 
cvmungnscaíed with each year by a man of war— 
Ue Amphitrite is the pert 


Tranic Wares Srocra —Two enormous water- 
spouts, Acmpansed by a terrific hurricane, have 
swept over the idand of Sicily. Those who saw, 
describe them as twv immense spherical bodies of 
Water, reaching (rem the clouds, their cones nearly 
touching the odb, and, a» far a» could be judged, 
ata quarter of a mile apart, trereling with im- 
mense velocity. They passed over the island near 
Marsala la thew progress bonuses were unroofed, 
tec! aprmted men amd women, borses, cattle, and 
sheep were raved up, drawn iato their vortez, and 


"owe" | Wee on do destruction During their passage rain 
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Semendal ia cataracts, accom vni with hailatones 
| of vormge sia, ad mases of jòn Going over 
Owntellamare, wear Stabia, it destroyed half the” 
tows, amd washed 200 of the inhabitant into the 
som whe all perished Upward of 600 persons 
have been destrayel hy this temble visitation, and 
an immense amount of property, the country being 
laid waste for miba ‘The shipping in the harbor 
| Arnd savesuly, many vemelo being detrayed, 
and thelr crews drowned. Alter the oocurrence 


all Grgbifelly mutilated and swollen. 


Eanrwocaxs ty ‘Teakey.—A shock of an earth- 
quake was felt on the Iib of October, at Berat, in 
Eompean Turkey. It threw down part of the 
fortress, and 400 soldiers perished in the ruina. 
About #00 hoses, a Greek church, and two mosques 
were greatly injured. When, after the disaster, 
the population was counted, 900 persons were mias- 

bot many of them were supposed te have taken 

fight. The upper part of a mountain near the 
town became detached, and was cast a coosiderahle 
distance , a crater then opened in the center, aad 
vomited black smoke and blocks of stone ; thie was 
followed by à solpburous lava in a boiling state, 
which subsequently turned to powder Fetid es- 
halations arose, which corrupted tbe air. The vil- 
lages near Berat also suffered greatly from the 
earthquake. At Salonica, on the 30th and 31st of 
October, shocks were felt They came from the 
north to the south, and lasted several seconds. The 
sky was covered at the time The shocks 
were slight, the latter stronger, bat it stated 
that they did any damage. 


| id haman badie wero metas 
| 


counsel, de. traveled to assist prisoners, and to 
deliver lectures, 7,160 miles, in Massachusetta, 
Maine, New llampshire, Vermont, Connecticut and 
New York; made 70 prison visite; delivered 79 
lectures on Prions amd Crime, ite Causes and 
Treatment, distributed among prisoners and others, 
6,000 publientions; and became bail for prisoners 
to the amount of $10,490." 
—— 


evening about ? o'clock, you may bear young men 
and maidens discussing the relalire merita of Whip- 
ple, Chapen, Giles, Doctor Holmes, and other liter- 
ary lioas, who have been giving them teir beet 
Usughta Although the poblic interest in lectures 
is tar from being as absorbing as it once was in 
Boston, ow ing to the growing taste for various ar- 
usur exhibitions, particularly Mame. 


" * ` -+ * m — 

Mra E Oukes Smith bas been exciting much at 
Vention, and winning golden opinions io Nantucket, 
New Beckiord, and other places, 

The eburse of Phrenelogion! lectures in the Tre- 
mont Temple, hy Mess. O . 4 L N. Fowler, 
has bees succetafully completed. The audience 
wae very numerous and constant, and we heer on 
all sides grateful acknowledgments of the wiss, 
tod practical, and friendly instructione about our- 
wolves and the true way of keeping and improving 


R W. Emerson's lectures on the Conduct of Life 
tet likewise, in sabject and treatment, the do- 
mand of the age for practical wisdom, though it be 
transcendental at the same time. His audiences 
have been larger and larger, and such as it le an 


ters, in turn, have been “the rage” it is now mw 
son families" and “Sable Minstrel” up to the 


for classical instrumental music been developed of 
late years. No places of resort ard more eagerly 
and constantly attended by the cultivated classes, 
eapecially the young ladies of Boston, than the 
weekly afternoon rehearsals of the " Musical Fund” 
Orchestra, where, for a very small expense, they 
hear and become familiar with the great sympho- 
nies, overtures, $c, of Haydn, Mezart, Besthoven, 
and Mendelmeobe. From 1,200 to 1,400 persons 
are frequently present at these rebearsale, and œœn- 
stitute the gerame nucleus of a permanent mosical 
public; the concerts, siz or more in number, draw 
an audience of 20000. The same, to a great er- 
tent, is true of the weekly rebearsals and concerts 
of that select and model orchestra, the Germania 
Musical Society.” Then, again, the " Mendelssobn 
Quartette Club" has ite afternoon rehearsal, and 
ite bi-weekly concert of choice “Chamber Music,” 
where the purest and most artistic compositions for 
stringed instruments, the quintessence of the art 
of the great masters, are regularly enjoyed by an. 
of course smaller, but most constant and devoted, 
audienca Here are three afternoon opportunities 


— e 
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per week, and as many in the evening, of drinking 


at theese fountains of harmonious inspiration, «ll. | 


of which are diligently cultivated by some of the 
self improving daughters of Boston 


To this add the great sacred oratorios of the | 


' Handel and Haydn" and the Musical Education " 
societies, which. with their choruses of 200 voices, 
produce the “ Messiah,” the “Sampson,” the “St 
Paul,” de. , also the cerasional concerts of traveling 
vocalista and instrumental virtues, mast of which 
are well attended , and it i» plain that music must 
be set down as one of the most absorbing and least 
transitory “notions” of the city of the Puritans 
An thie ie napural fruit of music in the publie 
schools, of annual “Conventions” of music-teach 
ers, Ac. de. 

Boston, too, has native products in this line to 
boast, The two last weeks have witnessed two 
very interesting occasions, where public sympathy 
was largely called out One was & benefit com 


cert to raise an education fund for & Boston girl of | Mntpg da, er fo ost andentend, a world of 
| the inevitable 


rare voice and talent. Mise Adalaide Phillips,” 
who goes to perfect her gift among the best teach- 
ers in Europe. The other was the welcoming back 
in a similar way, by a most crowded and enthusias- 
tie complimentary concert, of angther Boston girl, 
who has returned a finished artiste, and singer of 
the fist rank, as Madame Bisceccianti 


Sowoot or Demon roa Womex This institu- 
tion, as yet in ite infancy, realises, so far, the most 


sanguine expectations of its founders and patrone. | 


Since our last month's notice, tbe number of pupils 
has increased to eighty-five, and the directors are 
obliged to decline further applications for the pres 
ent. To the admirable instructions of Mr. Whit 
taker, in the priociples and art of design, lessons in 


coloring, in wood engraving, aed in botany have | 


been added. As the number of pupils increases, 


employment already awaits some of the most ad- | 


vanced and gifted of their number, in the capacity 
of nasistant teachers. And we are told that the 
advanced classes will soon be able to supply orders 
for manufacturers for original ornamental pattern 
Who will not rejoice when our sisters can support 
themselves, in this rough, competitive world, by 
their innate taste and talent for the beautiful | 


_ Baritties. 


— 

Tae Heromiwsows.—This favorite band of 
brothers " have, within the last mouth, been winning 
golden opinions from the lovers of their unrivalled 
home-songs in this city and Brooklyn. Like the 
bird-songsters, we hope they will pay us their an- 
nual visit, and like them stay at least balf the year 
They are as good as new, and grow better by age. 


AanicuLtvas anp Hoariovirvee—Our depart- 
ment devoted to this the primitive occupation of 
man, during tbe past year has elicited unusual at- 
testion, pleasure, and profit in great numbers of 
oor readers On this subject, S. A. Barrett writes 
ae as follows — 

Mn Vowrgus avo Wide :—Right glad am I 
that a partion of your ensallent Joural & deveted 


to the onble and useful arte of Agriculture and Hor 
Uevlture, The improvement of the sil i» as well 
mire» i and se justly claime the attention of the 


the philanthropist, and the philosopher as 
— improvement of the mind; for be who origi 
nates a goed fruit, or causes grass or grain to grow 


where nothing useful grew before, i» as much g 
benefactot as be who originates a new thought, or à 
pew sciens . and ia far more deserving the grati 
tude of mankind than he who retails either meta 
prae absurdity, abstract — iy, or theolegi 

S ayy from the press, the pulpit, or the 


, em ef gratulatinn and argues a better 
future. that the twin arte, Agriculture and Horti 
culture, are rapidly receiving accessions from the 
higher ranks -. Tb» philosopber and states 
man retire to their farms ; the poet seeks the re 
tirement of rural life, and ‘the votaries of commerce 
and science follow their example. Honce, à new 
impetus is given to n a spirit of emulation has 
risen, ad more grain, and grass, and cattle, and 
better and more of the Iuscs»os and lovely fruits 
and are the result. And men are fast learn- 
ing that fraite and vegetables are cheaper and 
healthier bod than mests; and, whether — 5 


consequence ; for, is it not true that 
the noblest and most useful of animals are herbi 
vorus} and does qt the cause apply with equal 
truth to the human family ! I beliewe that it does 
and thus believing. I hail with mach pleasure an 
auxiliary so influential and valuable as the ~ Jour- 
nal ;” and the fact, that ita senior editor is a practi- 
cal agriculturist and votary of Pomona, odds truth 
to ita tone, and force to ite truth, Few men may 
claim so extensive an acquaintance with fruit as be, 
and vone enjoy it with a wener relish, lu hie ro- 
ral retreat at "Dird'a Nest" he is perfecti 
— in bis fruit gardens and orchards, Ligue wi 
wears Phrenology or fruite with equal intelligence, 
e ed pire 


KOSSUTH. 


[The aeccmpan; ing engraving represents ihe general ap 
pearance of Tae was or THe Lotin hie native cosines, 
We expect, ai a future time, to present. our readets with « 
cuant of bis Panewotoeical pevecersarrs. Al present 
we copy a few interesting paragraphs from the Meme lowr 
nal, which will pisam our readers | 

“le Hungary, while the contest lasted, K oaseth's cue was 
io act, rather than talk. Mew be neto —witb what course, 
constancy, energy, wisdocs, falih, foresight. recesses- ibe 
worhd Knows, and posterity will kso sad wonder at 

* Im his exile, the Toague, and ' ally, the Pon, with their 
common instrument, the Press, are al) the weapons le (o 
bim. People regard it se è poist for specie! admiration, 
Ural, wiih theme tione, be ia, ei this moment, dw meet dread 
od —certainiy the most dreadfy!—foe of three despots, im- 
irenche! bebiad « mililoeead e-balf of bannet, bagir- 
Bing © fet.’ Within a ‘litte month,’ Kossuth may be at 
the bead, not of ‘my poor Hungary’ merely, bet of mad- 
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dened Y united ie fesoa k bim —ͤ— r— 
e dae te eee 
N, „„. io e — 1 
— „„ 
Fr 


e de.. 
fact with which W de weed. eee 
VK osenib's Nite bas Sewn an active, ant © stations «se, bot 
bis Rowwhedge of mre, of bitor}, ecienee ond Dwrerares 
corms ooireal He Kane, non merely thet par of « me 
n whink i cmivemmal, be alae whet i» c» peor 
ther thet n Geaally le beeen osiy to heit A a of i 
Mancee of thie particularily of iwiormecon will oer to 
very wader, He hae atdremed, In ibis comm), aasma, 
law y oro, ciergymen, thudeuts, ladies, v orbirquen. Chirtnen 
Germene, Africans irebmes, amd ober equally diminet 
—— end io e 
primo things, reminding cach of te special history, bero 
am^ am 

= Fastern blood, «s he tells on Bowe te bis vena, amd i 
fowl 7mm velocity abd power, Whai Koo 
Auth, Sond © et ble cmrees Suy! be. ií be vere as piryeucadly 
perfect as be io menial capalée, (he imegioaion time cam 
contrive He might ecceterete vister) making the teni wa 
years do the wut of an ordinary bent ond 

~i is the general thei, sa & mere man of isiro; 
Kossuth hae few living equal. Up to the time whee be 
went on board of the Mimissippi, be had, s» far as hes ye 
sppeered, never wed bis Knowledges of our language le pub. 
le epead ing, nor, to any eatem, im con rerseton He Eng 
Dah eperebes, pote iihetand ing, sith shg iouches here and 
Inere, by a compart oi heed, woukt be matris of Png tied 
composhoon. lis frequently employe the mont P gisoh 
Engiieh, ibe idioms, te current quoiationn There is ame- 
Ting tajea: th thie, ae well as ia the quich vens with which be 
wires erature a) Opportanites as they ar ine. 

^ With eo much brilliancy asd readiness, so mech imàgi- 
natios end wit, people are sarprimed ai. the solidity, depth, 


| And Websterian breadih of comprskenssen dirpleyed ia the 


— bhen We poist io Ve sprech ai Philadelphia, spe Ue 
late fantasti- tricks of Louw Nap ccn. as a Boe exam pie of 
(hese d 

© Kommuth's wnlikemess to any historical person hee been 
mech remarked opon With Weshington he bes nothing 
in common bat the sasse. He reminds us of bui two gres; 
men now pam! awar — Napoleon Bonaparte end Peter the 
Hermit. The former be reme miles in his magmifices | genius. 
for * handling the tools,” by which mighty movements are 
started. ooniroled amd directed ; the lamer in bis eloquence, 
ia Me power of Binding esibustasm for an sbstract preet- 
Pile, in dts firemen poverty and prewiter mission emong the 
{ree natione, snd in the Bind of effort which bis ekcquence ie 
libety icali forth. Three months age, when Kommth be- 
gn wo sprak. a» no man bas spoken since the Crusades we 
were as ua prepared to receive bis doctrine as Europe was 
to merch to the Holy Land, when Peter detivered bis et 
barengue But be has kindled such à flame for liberty and 
me cpm — that (he people are siready wb him 
Anothergear may witness a new and nobler crusade, of 
which pes Hungary shall be tbe Holy Land ~ 


o edi Wd Xen s. 


NOTICE TO SUESCRIBERR 
Ova Fuiaspe an» Co-wons ne in the difusioa of phbreso- 
iogieni amd phywologica] Seigmee, wii] desire lo see Ev sat 
ramitt provided with e copy of this man-reforming Josrsal 
for 1532. Nee it the tameo bed this good cause your eii. 
It will cost you bet an earnest and ân bones: word, and that 
wont ma; wed lasung bieamngs k und Uousssda. 


Thess who have read one voleme of the Journal, 
will fod ude di@eulty ia convincing any rraseechs mind 
of the paramount ad vantages of Phrenology and Phywoingy 
ia seifimprovement and the proper development and 
isining of the rising generetion, a Knowledge of which 
may be obtained Lhroug® the "hreookogica) Journal — 


Y 
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This jeacmal sui be mmi in be to different posi-ofices 
"Uses dæmi , an ii (req orally bappeas cos: old eoherribers 
wish Lo make s pmen of & volume to Deu Mamde in other 
imn 

Money on all specie payioq hanks will te received in pep- 
meni ‘ov the Journal Sewer! hamk-noces of page elem pe 
mo, be cha] ia & leti" @tihout increasing the patigo 


Deafis on New Vort, Phitadetphia or Boston, awape pre. 
ferred. Larger sams should be ecu! ia dran or cheeka, pay- 
able o the orter of Fowlers ami Wrila. 


AU betters addreemed Wo the Publishers, te inre their 
= oobi lm plamly erties, comaming (he same of 
te lost-orrict, Coewry, amd Prora. ` 


Now is the ume bo Corm. Clute for the Jowrnal for irot 
A eutpacripiions mommencs ami clom with ibe Voi-me. 


Arete: Nowe — AR orner amd siher commanicathas 
Aue fon Une H ahi . and directed 
to l'owiaua om Wanna ID Nescewvtrent, Nra orà. 


Fos Ove Doties « Ven- Ee of the folowiag 
samet joanuajs mey be obtained .— 
Tee Assai en lFuuasoctonprat Jjovagsat: a Repository 


ef Soeere. lo raters amd (eneral Inoiliqence, empty Duo 
vate! wib Fnerarnge Published monthly by Fowrees 
ane Watts, No i Nommoctovet, Now York. 

Taa Wares Cree jovans, end Herat «© Keforme— 
Devoted te Fars igy. Hydeqathby, and the Laws of Life 
Prtamriy (emtratet Terme the ame 
Tes Sri cewt, amt Family Munetiany, éeciqued for chil 
dnos aed youth, pareots anl warkers liiusraled wh Ka 
gren 

Tes Uervrenest Puecostarnan —Devoted to the De 
I of Peequerepty aed to Vertetim Reporiog 
wah Practical Inewecton to Learner, Printed in Phono- 
peyar. 

Diber or of of these Monthiles will be wt by mall to 
„ „% in he loits Staten, fer One Dollar & Year 


een AP iaer end orderns osii be post paid. and d. 
maed tw Fewieta aw Warna, Me DI Nassse street 
Sew York. 


Ween lee» are wanted te quo by mad or especss, the 
rte tem bm orton om s rop of paper. anparsie hum 
—U — rn sec tery Pur ihe Jos sale. 


Toa Wo repOwes Joross: Gr Jamsary, IA90—Qew rend y 
orca ot artes N 
imr! —————5 Nemerrtacce trum Woumie 
A Wort orm the Thonghtínl , Nome Protte; lafemm- 
dom of the Langs, Lead of CNidren , Bariy Kspertence ie 
— — 2 — ? * 
Fr 
r r aro ia Types: Hydeo- 
| Momdlany | * The Orgasie Laws /* 
te oman Mar; o heag. Verboon The Age of Pro 
orm Homiy b Lace Thep; Makrimeeey, cod der 
omer of ete do thom e ba ond the lavehd. 
Teres (me Doia a rer Pubtiched mentbiy by Powione 
scs Werre, 12) Namas erect, New Vort. 
Tee ropert, of luoowerseveo Moers Massen. 
— le den 2 Mors emt Cotefivetua) — 
mem of Y ooh wtegted eo every monmhor of the lamety 
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Te Boon Acerte aso Ovmaas.—Fowlers aad Wells, 
Publishers, 131 Nassag-street, N. Y , will furnish, in lange or 
email quantities, al) works on Phreaology, Physiology. or 
Wydeepaiby; aimo os the various reforms of the ape 

| Among Aber, works os Phosography, Education, aad tbe 

Naturel Sosno genersily, ( ialogues may be het on ep 
plication. The most liberal terme a@ered io agenta. For 
particulars, address aa bovo. 


Dereneee Asricies— Among the numerous articles 
which prhe upon cur columns, we have aa elaborate 
arte from the senior editor, on Mhonogiaphy, which we 
are obliged to lay over to the nest mamber ; also, “ individ- 
wal Responsibility,” to be concluded ; ** Emigration,” * The 
Progrom of Truth," * Cireumstasers,” "Oflboots" Our 
corres ponden t m as exorcio, (he virtue of palieace. 


Tes boor War.--Wheo we write « kibr to ^ person 
requiring an answer, we iockow ap caeciepe, with a postage 
amp upon i, addressed te vwronoss. Thee ali that a “por 
*on" bas io do, le simply to f. peper, write be on 
ewer, encióme the same in the pre paid envelope, 
and retere the same to us This eeually imeuree a prompt 
answer, amd eebjects ibe persos to very litte rouble or os- 

pease If all people would adopt this plas, i would bea 

great saving. for when answers io betiere are not pre-paid, 
ihe amount of postage ie fre instead of thr« cout. When 

s person writes & letier to smother, on bis own pusinem, 

requiring a» anewer, be should prepay (he mme both 

ways 


Tus Mowe Lene Law—tenatifully printed in Bight 
ideo pages — Rewarding ihis docoment in ihe light of e 
viewer! ad lecimg desirous oí giving i Ube witegi p aa 
vie eirt alaton, ami ai (he emaliest pries, he publishers of 
ibe Fusgmotoetc si Jonas have stereotyped and printed. 
am edition of TO coss, whieh they will sæll in packages 
^ ret cont, gamely for packages of ome humtired copie, 
A; packages of Afp copies, 90 cents ; packages of twenty 
Ove copies ©) opta, packages of one thoumsm: copies. 610. 

We bope the frende of Temperance, Morality, Intell) 
gon, and Reform will cireulate thie document every 
where A mighty revolwtioe wil fullow ii amd great goodi 
V» mas will be the reet. 

As the ducument is sob! in large or emal! packages at cost. 
for @retekows dinnbauon, t le presumed ihai every Tem 
(erence Sonet, will order (hem ia quantities lo be gives 
w the wecomvertmd. Friends, ohet ay you! Will you 
sppe, siroaa, and prewelguie, bi “new war in 
the East.” the Moree Lievon Law? M an, order from one 
jas red Lo ton thoweant copies of Ula preci (hie best 
ef a honea cnacumenüa, he Maine Liquor Law. Who 
wb bere RT How many? 


A New Eeveece Comprar. Besides the three olf «nd 
wrt emablsbed companion of Haraden B (o, Adame 
à On, and Kinsey & On, o wow company bas just been or 
poisi wader the name of Nicweta & Oo. The ron io 
- end of evel between New York and 
her cibum, l'armishes ample em ployment tor all \heoe gree! 
— compsnien, whom 2 are Bow quie dine 

E- The sew compeny hare offices ot 14 Wolbetrent, 
| New York, and D Gongreerctreet, Boston | and branch 
( Bem in Neo Maven, Warthord, Sprtagfiekd, amd Wortwster, 
| amt UP forward packages by reliroad over thet monte, 
| donving Mew Y oct and Boston disp, at 8 A. M. amet 34 P. M. 
f — A AMA - 
[AR RE E 1 BE Doo 
MM, Tha w betters, © sn lmprovemem ow 
* d tae odd companies ami wol) mure voccm iw Urn 
E Ai ameter time we shall give the routes of oft the 
ra prem mpari, roo nomq in ond omi of thie Morasesisa 
bw tee benat of wer frimete heo may wish io erai thee 
——ꝓͤ 4 hane ctc et ls le doter 


a P We oobi meommend pos te „„ 


Mo Funacma We com l'orwinb of the bark rubemes of 
dee jourma, sasapi the third awi lost, ead the releme 


1. “Cam Phonogrüphy be 


J. N. T., Bethiebem, N. H. 
learned without a master 1” 

fas. Yen, by the aid of boote. 

© 5 Wou it par. fora young farmer to learn ii for the 
purpose oí keepiaw s joornal, taking noce of sermons, 
lectures, reading observation, &c, or for the purpose of 
teaching ti 

Ans. Yon, sbandantly. 

3 * What books are needed, and whai wouhi they com?’ 

ws. Clase Boot end Reader, © conta ; and the * Univer 
$a) Phosograpber,” monthly, si @! a year. 

4 "Can they be obtained ai your Cabinet ia Moston ™ 

Ans. You, ond all our other works 


3m Publications. | 


L — S 
Cort; - Recoil sisene 
"t ues Caner. 

EE nathan "C 
This may be regarded as one of the most edmirable vol- 
umes la our literature (rom the hand of a woman. Indeed, 
man nor woman has ever painted with more naiv- 


Nregtberheod in the 
vol, 1990. New York: 


Hand Boor LL — * Arts, eee eee 
— . cmd ingre 

V. af „ their Principles and 

pye 928 ee 

By T. Arrear M. D. New York: G. F. Putnam. 

le bis preface i>- author remarks — 

“The sim and of thie voinme te e 

o- Hh. o eom prm, ia- 

a Geer ami comprebensive form reference, a 


T -n 
with remarts on H 
By Damet B. Contra New 


devermining where, when, ant bow t siei à culiable 


1 ths 
mt Henne th th Witch Dee eco iah e. 
of , tee, pp. OT) 
Fowlers and Neu Vor 


tbe stately sberuriiy of tmheiral ir guage 

„ mey sian be regarded as uf a decidedly refermatory 
share ter a ne teers end i free from ihal predrert na: 
pride tex) net ridiculous Ahes io nii amima and ihal 
fear of something Gre, which pervades enarty aii works of 


Ibis charactor 

The sector has done o goed service fer the sewn to 
( weh hie wort is devoted, met oniy se peapmete ine studebi 
of Madise end Barger), bai nito ihe Gom inen reader 


j { 
— — i 59 


— 


- -AE — 
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Tie Peres. ew Vert: Jta 6 Turion. A A 
This de the first, or among the first efforts in book form, 
of a young candidate for fame, who pomesses coneidersbie 
taleni and a decidedly critical and metaphysica! cast of 
— ‘we cannot ia all respects follow his arguments 
with our assent, yet we admire the cour 
cop aul eran rr qr rat, vr ira ir 
question mme of the donrines and phliosopi.ieal epecula- 
ons of some of the great minds of the pas “Great 
have read in the book of Job, “are not vways 
wise," Wis noi certain but what our young author bas 
Sirietares on the teachings of Edwards and 
others thal wise beads in ihe present and future ages will 
oromounce to be corres. 

We ere not very fond of the Gomlian knots of aburact 
Metaplysical euotleties in whieh our «thor deals, or oí tbe 
‘writings of those whose notions of a similar character he 
labors so sealoualy to prune of what be regards as erroag 
ous nor are we quite eure that be makes out a clearer cam 
than did hoer whom he calle ia question for their theoret- 
cal errors. 

Many oki theological writers, 1n. diseoarsing o» the doo 
Mines of * necessity," “free will,” “moral liberty" ke, 
always appeared Lo us to reason in a circle, and Lo alierna le 
iy Vanepose the conditions of cous and effect Thies incon- 
t slency, in more Lhan che Instance, our author abows up in 
excelent style 

“The Philosophy of Justice” contains many bold, clear, 
sed earnest thoughts, amd will repay perusal. He givesa 
very good chapter concerning ** the. diference in minds,” 
in which he endorses amd very clearly angues ihe doctrines 
of Phrenology, which, when we are less. preased for room, 
we may give to our readers. 


Summerfield L Fora A 
—. Dr few Your Mart f. Now. 


— deut wnerceptionable tales which we 
have mot If our people cannot find enough to read among 
the mos stains of book» on tbe natural &ciences or tho arta. 
then we wouk! recommend tbisand biadred worte Should 
ibe writer tarn bis attention to subjecta of real eisisty, he 
would won distinguish himself as an author, aad be the 
means of doing great good in ihe world. 


i Swapan, frutie Siar 
treted. Ny Rev. A. Noeros With a Recom- 
sme, ty deus — — n 


A wy tendeomely printed book of about 900 limo. 
peers, It ode divided inio sections, under the following 
uides — 

The Cross Neaded—The Way to the Creme—The Cross Set 
up- The Safferiage of the Cross- Meditalion by the Cross 
— Life from the Crow Faith la the Cross —Submiesion io 
the Üromm — hot y ing in the Crose— The Oroas and ihe Crown. 

Not having read ihis bool, we cannot say Whether or bot 
the author has given Gs è correet interpretation of this 
mach werd term. his evidently a eroe to deny ssp of our 
fag lies thoir begitimate gratifiontion, and when oue fecatty 
quarrels wiid another ii is è ouaa M be equally a cross for 
the esimal peepesestó» to be Rept in euljection t the 
mere! cestimeais Ghee the former greatly prskominale It 
te a crum for Aequisiti renses to yield to Benevolence, or for 
Bone solent w yield to Aequisitivemess, te of all the fae 
atin, Bat we ro blessed with intellect ead moral sent) 
monia, the offloe of which is to direct us when, and whee 
wot, to ^ taie up the erae." li le Ge erem to do our duty, 
when the doing it gives pleasure to si ue 


Lines Citing Age. This venerable compiler of the 
= Port’) progress” in ilberatare, continues wiib el! ihe vigor 
of pouih amd Ube streagth of maurs manhood Abie som- 
potiore there are in iho febi, yel ihe ripe experience of 
"bill," emebteg him to aiapi hie magasine (9 the wante 
of the more ad ranced porliona of ^ mmmuniy Menem 
M te ihai (bey who here made ibe aequaintanes oí Unie 
“ Literary eontlog? to be Ha painoa Inno 
otber mort im Amerten cnn serh a mane wf Hier 
ory lefermation be found. Published weebiy in eutiehte 
form for binding, ei QUE & pear, "visiten 
Won, Mesane h useita 
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Diary Jewraals. rory man c( business or pleasure, who 
would, at the end of the year, have © reponi of what be 
has done for the past ieive monia, (or reference : recre- 
ation, should possess himself oí one of Francis & Loutrel's 
Journals for 1832. Not only are these journals invaluable 
1o tbe counting-room, bai they are equally s lo every ose 
who wishes to memorandum his daily eveuis and engnge 
monis. lii» only by such memoranda thai one can be cer 
tala of dates, ka, and the Francis & Louie! Journal is 
precisely ihe thing required for thai purpose. 


Advertisements, 


A limited epace of this Journal will be given to advertises 
ments, on the following terma For a full page. ope month, 
GIA For one column, 818, For half a columa, $10, For 
lees than half a column. 'eenty-&vc couts a lipe. 

At Lbeew rates, the smallest advertisement amounts lo isse 
thas eqpicent a line, for event Tnoctawb cortas of the 
Journal our une being never lew than 40,000 copios. 


Tus Ausuicas Punasotooicat Jovanas. Paoerecter 
of Vox. XV. for 1852, commenced on the Ist of January. 

Tus Pusswotoeicat Jovasar is published in New York, 
on the first of cach month. It le devoted to Seumsce, Ler- 
enaroas, aed Gawmast lvreiiiearce. 

Puaexotoer forme a leading feature, which will be fully 
explained, amply illustrated with portraits of the virtoog: 
and vicious, and ite doctrines applied to all the practical 
dniecosta and pursuits of mapà isd 

r Stets, or the Laws of Life and Health, will be 
chearty defined, oxteasively ee and made Loteremüng 
and profitable to all; our Motto being,“ A sound mind in 
* healthy body." The Human Race is suffering from wesk- 
ness and disease, both of bo y amd of mind. Tr teach Society 
how to develop the body, so thai bealih, happiness, and 
long life may be the result, will be our great aim ia this 
deparunent. 

Hows Reccarwom wili occupy moch attention, and be 
jusi the kimi of Bnowledge thet ihe mother requires as a 
quide in ihe discharge of ber important duties Nimetenthe 
of Uke positive views of manà iod arise (rom improper irain- 
ing in the fest twelve years of life, à will be ser special 
care lo make the Journal a monitor for the mother, ia the 
Wues practical duuss of domesiic etucaion. 

Toure Mas will Gnd the Journal a friend and foster 
| oe) Wo enmeoaraqe Ubem ia virtue, shied ibem (rom vies, 
~e M prepare them for usefulness and scores in life. The 
verious vesupations will he disewamet in ihe Joermal i» the 
Might of Phreoolog; and Physiology, ec that every ome may 
know in whai pureuii be would be most Rely to sucewed. 

Furernsowt, or the external signe of charncter, as 
shown bj shape, ex promaion, amd naiur! language will be 
presen ied. 

Masseviem will be volokbed, and « rational » :planaion 
and thuss intervening 

4o the world à new 
fehl of interest ib ihe empire of mind. 


Agere reas, the primitive, must healibful, and lade 
pendent employ meni of man. will mesi much aliegicon, 
and osoh ficte cod philoecphy wil! be given, Ulustraied by 
engrev'aq*, as wii! mado (he Journal emisentiy valushie bo 
ibe farmer, end indeed to all who have à fruli tree of ganden. 

Mecmamcsat.— As ot least smohalí iso wealth of the 
world comes through the exnrcine of the faculty of Cow 
STOUCIV stes the various mechanical arta will be ss- 
eeuragei, ne Inventions explained aed (liuetreted wiid 
expensive amd spirti- 1 oagrevings The great interests of 
Abe machanie, (rom Ur anvil to ibe Obi) ami the proudest 
elii of Architectere wil) fad è contial weteome and 
earnest Happort im the pages of (he Journal. 

Tue Narensi Botemees, Art, Literstare, Meckantem, 
Agvicultars, and Gonerei latepigeace vill be presemim] in 
the Ja) wal comelituli ea eecemia) variare for 189b 
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EDUCATION, 
PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 
UMBRA m. 

MECHANICAL TASTE AND SKILL. 


Coysraverivennss is a faculty from the ex- 
ercise of which flows as many of the neces 
saries of life as from any other ; nay, this is 
essentially the faculty of civilization, Nine- 
tenths of our food is procured by mechanical 
means, and all our clothing. If we look 
abroad, we see hardly anything that the hand 
of artistic and mechanical skill has not given 
to it its form and adaptation to human 
want 


Although the birds build nests ; the bee 
its cells; and the beaver its dam and mud 
tenement, and thus evince the building in 
stinet, yet man is really the odly manwfactur- 
ing being on earth. He combines intellect 
with Constructiveness to invent and carry our 
new plans for the productiou of whatever can 
bless the world. The priating-press, and the 
art it subserves, which multiplies books and 
scatters mental light as by magic; the pow 
er loom that seems almost possessed of intel 


ligence ; the steam-engine and tbe ships and | 


machinery it propels, and all the articles of 
convenience, necessity, aud oruament which 
fill the civilized world, grow out of this great, 
but much neglected element of our nature. 
To estimate the value and importance of 
the constructive talent, we have only to open 
our eyes upon the world, and see what (his 
mighty agency has created. Without it, 


man would be a savage in condition, standing 
naked in an unbroken forest, The savage in 
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| high latitudes is compelled, by the cold, to an 


| 


exercise of this faculty to protect his body 
by rude clothing, and to procure food which 
he cannot, hike the savage of the torrid zone, 
reach forth and pluck in tempting clusters 
from trees of perennial verdure and fruitage. 
Like Aoquisitiveness, the faealty of Construct 

iveness is the child of civilization, or rather 


| in that state it is more fully called forth and 


trained than in the simple life of the savage, 
whose highest aim is mere animal existence 
and indulgence. 

Without Constructiveness no man could 
live where winter reigns over the vegetable 
world so as to suspend ite fruits, and so 
afto male clothing and shelter necessary 


| Without the use of tools man would indeed 
| be he Ipless. 


He might lay up nuts for a 
winter supply of food, but how construct a 
shelter or clothing with his naked hands? 
Tbe squigrel can dig his burrow, or gnaw 


| into his hollow tree, but man could do neither 


without employing the ageney of tools. The 
borse, one of the most intelligent of animals, 
would starve in the midst of verdure, if tied 
to a tree with a rope which be could not 
break, before he would obtain freedom by 
guawing off that rope, which would be the 
work of only a minute? yet he would gnaw 
the turf at his feet and the entire bark from 
the tree as high as he could Feach, to eke out 
bis existence. What & lack of constructive 
art is here manifest. No animal, we believe, 
but the baboon and the monkey, ever use 
tools or implements to work with, except such 
as nature gives them, and only the wisest of 
these animals use merely a club to defend 
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themselves; and let fall a stone upon nuts to 
ersck them when too bard for the strength of 
the jaws. "Thus we see that, with these ex- 
eeptions, animals are not. tool using in their 
sature, and alihough the bee, the beaver, and 
birds build in a specific way in obedience to 
fixed instincts, they use no tools, and the or- 
der of their mechanism is low and simple. 

Man, created without any natural weapons 
of defense, and in this respect more belpless 
than any being of his size, and in fict inferi- 
or to many much smaller and weaker 
himeelf, vet, by the free of bis intellect, and 
especially by the power of liis-constructive 
talenty designs and executes implements with 
which be Yules all animsi He curbs the 
fiery force of the hone; entraps and subju- 
gates “the half-reasoning elephant," which is 
a moutain of power; also-cooquers the “le- 
viathan «f the deep,” and brings the proud 
eagle from bis soaring bight; be braves the 
roaring ocean in safety ; calle the lightai 
from the heavens to lie at hia à 
to his will; be tonnels mountains to make 
a pathway for his iron. hore, and fills the 
world with machinery which elaborates the 
meat delicate fabries with a skill as if moved 
by the power of reaton, and evineing that 
their creator i» indeed the noblest work of 
11. 

A faculty „ ufal and indispensable to 
the welfare, happitess, and development of 
the human race, should be carefully and per- 
severingly eulivated. No person should te 
commbdered well educated whore consiructive 
talent has pot reecived -uch training as would 
enable him to Gee it to dexterwuly in some 
direction as to te called a workman, add by 
his shill to Le ado to eam a qood support for 
himself and 2 fanily. This educution might 
be stasipod either st home or in connection 
with the ammon school, We have not the 
sight dow that any well developed boy 
ht oitan as gian) à taok education a new 
they obtain, wed sme welal trade at the 
same Ome. Thin, jestond of abating his book 
kaning, wonid give bin s tanto for study, 
aed O wp odd bou, and serve am a most 
escellent y stato of piysical dewshoyment, 

We would nt make old mn ef. children, 
OF cierto , but d to the boy, 
shan mokinc ha sled, Lio, or wster-mhael, 
er mud dem to prope! A, lol all tho buyam 
ey A chill] s» mui; m whem bliy ehas- 
eg ks how! ^55 Mbani work, 


tel calle ists ror mit oom his tranches ae much 
eo un. rmm. ploy, ond h» ingenuity wt the same 


time is stimulated and instructed. Make 
mechanical processes delightful to the boy, 
and his mental elasticity is in no sense al ated, 
while he gets the vigor incident to the labor; 
also the use of tools, and a planning and ex- 
ecutive talent that are of essential import- 
ance to him through life. 

Does not the little girl enjoy life as well 
when using her scissors and in the 
construction of her doll's clothes, as when 
thoughtlessly and useless!y cutting up cloth 
without a design! If we may be allowed to 
speak from experience, we can truly say that 
the hours of our early days, which we look 
back to with the freshest and brightest mem- 
ories, were those spent use of tools 
constructing and a little sawmill, 
which, though somewhat rude, was so com- 
plete in all its parta that it would saw a pine 
stick an inch in diameter into boards. We 
well remember, too, how ladies and gentle- 
men would stop in their carriages, and alight 
to see our little saw-mill work. The love of 
mechanism and the use of tools which this 
tele mill developed in us at the age H en 
years, and the spur our Apprubativenes#took 
from the praises of friends and strangers, bes 
mado us regard creative mechanism as among 
the highest of human achievements, and to 
look upon the mechanic with the most pro- 
found respect. From those joyous days to 
this, it has been our pleasure and pride to 
purene mechanical employment whenever we 
eonld—to do little jobs about home and in 
our business for the mere pleasure it gives us 
thus to create, To that early training of our 
mechanical talent we attribute much of the 
pleasure of life, and that broad and deep sym- 
pathy with, sod respect for the great army of 
arüfcers and mechanics who make up sach 
an important part of our population, and that 
source of wealth and power which so subetan- 
tially blewes the world. 

This faculty, then, should be edacated in 
avery person, ps much a» any other, for the 
ploaure ite exercise affords, for the conven- 
lence and profit which aries from it, Every 
child ought to be taught at Noma the use of 
fools, and their hands and hemis instruct, 
od in the creative art of mochani^ produc 
thon, Let children and. youth of both sexes 
be takan to workshops, and the theory and 
processes of manufactures explained and es- 
hititad to them. Every person ought to be 
wa much whamed of ignorance rapectiog 
bow books, clutiing, furniture, howw, &e., 
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are made, as of ignorance respecting any 
branch of knowledge. Mankind are, not 
ashamed to be idiotic in constructive talent, 
who would blush if suspected of a want of 
any other fsculty. 

Besides being among the most useful of 
the human race, the inventor and mechanic 
deservedly take rank for excellence in their 
vocation. The names of Watt, Smeaton, 
Franklin, Fulton, Whitney, Arkwright, Slater, 
Paxton, and Hoe, are repeated with honor at 
every revolution of the steam-engine ; at 
every gleam from the Eddystope Light-house ; 
by every blaze of electricity ; by every foam- 
tedio d Ge varakas y te Bb onm d 
the cotton-gin ; by the bum of every spindle, 
and the clatter of every power-loom ; by the 
memory of the Crystal Palace, and by the 
mighty achievements of the mammoth print- 
ing prese. 

Their fame is written in these great tene- 
factions to mankind ; and not their descend- 
ants, merely, but their countrymen, elaid 
with pride an affinity, a brotherhood with 
them 


Who does not require to be a judge of the 
mechanical qualities of things, and who can 
judge of them sò well a» the one whose me- 
chanical faculties are trained t 

Every person who lives in a house or may 
desire to build one; all who deal in goods 
generally, or require to buy them for their 
own use—all who use clothing would find it 
to their advantage to have well trained me- 
chanical talent, that they may be able to 
judge of their structure, quality, and cunso- 
quent value; otherwise they are liable to be 
cheated on all hands, 

So, also, those who desire to trade in man- 
nfactured goods should have similar early 
training to qualify them fur the pursuit, 

“Tam to be a merehant—therefore, what 
do | want to know of mechanism?! Why 
should I cultivate my Constructiveness I" 

What do you intend to deal int ,M in 
pork and lard, «alt and grain, plaster, lime, 
of folatons, you may get along very well with 
small and wottuined Constructivences, But 
if you wish to deal in manufactured goods ; in 
anything that involves the principles of me- 
chaniem, you will Mad your success greatly 
augmented by large, solive, and well instruet- 
ed Constructiveness, Take a single example 
—the hardware trade, Almost everything 
in that line isa tool or machine, involving 
mechanical principles in ite structure un in 
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its use. The very simplest article, n cuf nail, 
to be made properly must be a wedge, equal 
in thickness one way, and a double inclined 
plane the other. If it have not this form it 
is useless. We once knew a lot of nails cut 
from won of unequal thickness at each edge, 
so that, the nails being cut crosswise of the 
bar, one-half of them were narrower at the 

at the head or neck, and every one 
of thig! ind would split whatever it was driv- 
eninto. The mails were thrown out of the 
market as useless, 

Now, let two young men engage in the 
hardware trade side by side, with equal capi- 
tal and equal intellect, business talent and en 
ergy, but with this simple difference, that one 
has largy, and the other small Constructive- 
ness. One of them will become rich, and the 
other will fail, and why The one having 
large Constructivemess understands the work- 
ing qualities of every tool, machine, or appa- 
ratus in his shop, from a cook-stove or turning- 
lathe, to a mouse-trap, and can explain them 
to the customer in such a manner as to 
display all their valuable qualities, If a 
new loek, wrench, window-spring, door-knob, 
churn, or other patented curiosity, be offered 
for him to purchase, he sees at a glance wheth- 
er it will supersede all others, or fail and be 
worthless, and he buys or rejects accordingly ; 
while the other man shows his goods and 
calls them strong or handsome, and says they 
are well liked by those who have tried them, 
but never displays and explains to his custom- 
ers their practical workings, or exhibits their 
new and superior qualities over all old meth- 
ods, simply because he does not appreciate 
them himself, If the most decided improve- 
ments are offered, he dare not purchase, on 
his ow. judgment, or if he buys a little of 
everything, he is sure to waste money on 
worthless articles that will die on his shelves, 

In this age of change and mechanical im- 
provement in all manufactured wares, the 
trader requires similar talent to that of the 
manufacturer * to seize the manners living as 
they rise,” ae to when and what to buy, how 
much to pay, aml how to set forth the quali- 
ties of his goods so that customer ean be 
made to their usefulness and value. 

A young or woman with health and 
^ trade, is possessed of a power to create 
that which is necessary to the world's comfort 
and convenience, and which will insure a 
competent support, and enable them tc look 
bailiffs, and erfflitors, and poverty in the 
face without a blush. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL EXPERIENCE. 

avr yr. ek 

Tt was in the year 1826-7, when Twas a student 
in the Colambian College, D. C., that I first beard 
anything of Phrenology and whi I then heard 
was altogether against it At that time, Dr. Sew- 
all, of the medical department of said college, de- 
livered before us students some three or four lec- 
tares on thi» subject, in which he exhibited several 
ekulls—put his fingers upon the bumpe—told us 
what taught, and the very different 
character of the living souls which once inhabited 
them—or inhabited the bodies to which the skulls 
belonged. He showed us, too—gave occular de- 
monstratios—that some skulle were much thicker 
than others, and that the same were not of uniform 
thicktiews throughout He showed us protaberan- 
coa on obe, I well remember, without and within. 
Dr. & such a good man—seemed to be actu- 
ated so much by truth and the love of trath— 
seemed to state everything so fairly, and to reason 
so candidly, that I was convinced by these lectures, 
that Phrenolagy was a humbug ; and so T continved 
to regard and treat it for the next ten years 
Whenever, durmg this time, I met with a book or 
paper with the word Phrenology on it or in it, T 
gave it bat one sideway look—said Sembag/ and 
laid it down. 

In the month of March, 1837, I was at Cincin- 
nati, Ohia On leaving there for the North, I took 
passage on a packet boat up the canal, on board of 
which I met and was to the Hon. Judge 
McLean, and a Mr. ———,a gentleman from Day- 
ton. Mr. , my friend who introduced us had 


fored from him—that he had belonged to several 
different religious denominations and was then. I 
think, a Universalist or Swedenbongian. Dut ho 
was a gentleman 

Roon after we were seated tagether in the cabin, 
ww» one breached the subject of — Pheenology 
(el oe thought Besen . Others said and thought 
what every one in à free country and n free beat 
was privileged to «peak and think, Judge MeL, I 
remember, said that be had aot given this subject 
much examination, he was inclined to believe, how. 
ever, the great three Mikl division and phremabigi- 
eal location of the brain, into animal, intellect ual, 
and moral, was correct, and all the smaller subdi 
visions might be—he could not My but if so, he 
thought the seience would be very uweful for a 
President of the United States, and for others hav 
ing to dispense much of the appointing power A 
Vhrenolagica! examination—a chart of one's head, 
thea, was all that would be necessary to enable 
them to judge of the fitness Wf applicants for of 
fice, de. 

The Dayton gentleman expressed. his opinion, 
and proceeded. to relate what had recently hap 
pened in Mihai they had been favored with 
some lectures n this subject by a Mr. Hurhans, and 
the result of hia labors there had been, to make 
many converts, and they of the most intelligent ead 
respectable citizens of the place Mahre Mr. B 


came, said be, there were but few, and they of the 
lower class, who believed in Phrenology, and one of 
these used to examine héads and give charts in the 
grog shops for twelve-and-a half cents each But 
Mr. B. took a higher stand—be lectured in one of 
the churches—it was well filled, and he was listen- 
ed to with attention. At che close of his first lse- 
ture, he called for persons to come forward and 
give him an opportunity to show the tràth of thi 
science by a free and public examination of their 
heads At first, none seemed disposed to go. The 
assembly then called for me; and I was the first 
to go forward. I knew very well that I wasa good 
aubject—a stranger to the lecturer, but an old citi- 
zen, and well known to the peeple of D. And, I 
thought, if he could tell my character, there woald 
be no mistake—be might be able to tell others alsa, 
I went forward, and he did tell it. Ambo bis first 
remarks was, that I had a remarkable memory for 
dates, events, &c.— was a. livings walking, almanac, 
de, de. Then be hit meon other thing» ; and there 
were roars of laughter Afterward Dr V. T. was 
examined, and be gave his character most admira- 
bly—eone who knew the doctor, and had known 
him for years could have told it better. Then 
other. Mr. B. then proposed to instruct a class in 
Phrenology and a large and very respectable c 
of the doctors, lawyers, merchants, &c., was formed. 
In this we had the privilege, every evening, of in- 
troducing some one to be examined ; and there be- 
ing, at that time a man in jail for horse stealing. it 
occurred to us thateomething might be gained by 
introdacing him. Arrangements were made ao- 
cordingly the thief was spoket to, told of Mr. R's 
lectures—that some believed. in his doctrine, and 
others not We préposed to introduce bim, as a 
gentleman in disguise, and bear what Mr. R would 
say of him. 

* Now," we said to the thief, “if Mr. B. shook, ` 
on examination, pronounce yoa to be an 
man, it might operate much to your advantages if 
otherwise, it could do you no harm; fer you mre 
imprisoned—you knew for what" The man in jail 
readily awented; and be was washed, shaved, 
romed in a good agit of clothes, brushed up, aad 
leaning upon the arm of one ef the class, war led 
into the meeting réom awd introdeced to Mr. B. as 
Major A ———. ome of cur townsmen He took 
the seat; Mr, R let his bande fall upon Bis bead, 
and bis countenance fell—h bogged to be excused 
from saying anything of this gentleman Tet, wo 
the voice of all was, " Prbceed” Mr. B. desitated 
* Proceed, proceed Wes repeated ; “the Major i» 
one M oor citisena, who has a character well e» 
tabdliched—well known; nothing that a strangar 
can say will affect that." 

Mr. R, at length, apparently much embarrassed 
ami agitated, pot down bis hands again, andaañi . 
* Qeotlemeon, this # wt an bonest man—I cannot 
be mistaken—2o. With Conscientiouuess so bow, 
with Nc so bigh—e» V enerstin—po 
Relf Ceveem—" "Tabo cary—tabe care what you 
my” * Cannot bip ihe i a Miyos be isa 
e 

rr 
Indinnsjpnlia indiana ami while there, as | was cme 
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oo — Mam street my bee waa * who came inte the abop aml caused some to inquire 


2 21 3.32. B NL 
— 2 Me KA that evening 
deliver a free leviore vm Phueaedegry in the Mall of 
Keyrveeniat vs al the State Howe, at huh the 


thee bocturv, Uer heads oí three oe fur perma were 
tad , amd thee Mr. R bed up before ue a 
peo 


"Ibh said be, “is n Idee goed 
wich some of you may Tecagaien Ii is the 
bere of bim whe executed A. wha, ene year ago 
we yoran of pomeming any talent for this bow 
— d orama! his hoad- -tohi bim of it, advised 
— — — tents oy 
is Dow ia your midst; 
er darin end, T am told, be i» doing 
well at it—be name i Brews” 
‘The vèsi morning I called om the seid Brown 
He was then a young man, only twenty-one or 
twenty-two years af age ; 1 found him ai his work, 
and asked i. Burhans bad told us the truth He 
amewered, ~ Yeo,” amd then gave me a more par 


talking tbe matter over, when be asked me if 
had had my bead examined I answered, * No* 
** Well) said be, ‘now I woul! advise "you to 
call on Mr Bo-hans—be i» now at Nr,, 
aid get a chartof yoor head. Perhaps he may 
tell you something that will be of service to you’ 
* When ] went ovt," said Brown, “I did not say 
whether T would or woukl not follow this advice— 
I wes umdechhed 1] had no money to spare ; but I 
called on him I had sever seen him before. 
When 1 caterest bis mom, he was packing up his 
trunk t^ leave the town the next morning, He 
gave me a chair. ] sat Yown, and requested an 
examination and chart of my head. Mr. Burhans 
in performing thi» examinaboo, remarked — 

* * Well, sir, I think you musi be a portrait paint- 
er—fine bead for this business! Is it mof 

=I answered, * No: I never painted a portrait in 


being 
made oat, | took it, asd paid for it He then ad- 
vised me, as be bas said, to turn my attention this 


way. I withdrew, and retired to my Indigings 
Shortly afterwards, I concioded I would try and 
paint a face My first trial was «n that of Wash- 
ington | then ] copie] anether—that aid picture— 
(pointing t4 it, then in the room} Well, my third 
trial was on myself; the revolt of which was the 
picture shown last evening by Mr. Burhans I did 
Ubie—begen ap! finivbed it, before I informed any 
ene of the examination and counsel of R This 
picture, thes being exposed, was looked at by many 


for the artist. 1 was soon after applied to to paint 
for others, My friends were pleased to notice me 


in the papers, and now here I am, having as mot 


^ i can de, peloting portraits at fifteen. dollars 
— 

Some fifteen months, perhaps, after thia, my fist 
interview with young Brown, at Indianapolis, T 
met Kim in the University of Indiana, at Bloom, 


"nbi Thevenet seen er beard of 


po CER Phrenology at In- 
dianapolis that winter, (1888) of which 1 became a 


and Gall I reflected on what I read, During 
my college course, and afterward, I bad read and 
studied the mental and moral philosophies of Locke, 
Paley, Edwards, West, Stewart, Reid, and Thomas 
Brown. But by none—by all of them I had not 
learned, nor bad I ever sen any other person— 
taught only by chere, and luminaries like them 
who could tell what a man waa, as Burhans the 
Phrenologíst, told, by feeling his head. And so, 
from being at first ignorant—theo a skeptic—a con- 
firmed unbeliever—at length 1 was converted— 
became a believer ; and for the last fourteen years 
have stood fast in the faith that Phrenology is 
truth Sturbridge, Mam, February, 1852. 


———— 
JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. 


His entire organization is one of rare com- 
pactness, and aine in fibre as it is dense 
ing alike of these qualities, accounts for the 
hardihood and activity of the former, and 


M 
city in judging of human nature at à ghi. 

This gives a most essential qualification for 
reading strangers, and ruling men in emer 
Gebetes, and is an indispensable requisite to 
success in all. who would govern a school, a 
congregation, a manufactory, a mercantile 
establishment, a deliberative body, a ship, or 
an army, This strong faculty of Colonel 
Fremont has often been signally displayed in 
his hazardous enterprises over the Rocky 
Mountains, and other expeditions, when it 
was necessary to make his mind the inspiring 
incentive to others to put forth almost super- 
human effort, and yet submit to his direction 
without complaint, and endure everything 
for him and his cause, Napoleon, Jackson, 
and others have been conspicuous examples 
of this power to read and rule character, 
Firmness, Self Esteem, and Combativeness, 
of course, are important eoadjutom, but these 
are of little avail in governing men unless the 
person possesses that insight to character 
which enables him to address each person or 
clasa according to their nature. 

Self Esteem and Approbativeness are large 
in his head, and are strongly indicated in his 
character in unflinching self-reliance and dig- 
nity, with a high degree of sensitivencas as 
to his reputation and personal honor. 

To his organization are seen the elements 


The name of Premont, and the achievements of 
his bold and brilliant career, have shot up and 
biazed before the world like a meteor, to the as 
tonishment of all who look to the past füf ezam- 
ples, and are accustomed to regard great results as 
necessarily the work of- protracted time. But, like 
the spirit of the age, our subject has left in the dim 
and distant back ground all former adventurers, and 
has wrought out deeds that mock all past history. 


the hardships and privations with which he has 
triumphantly battled—to recount his additions to 
geological science, and to portray his manly and 
noble virtues adequately, were a task requiring 
mach study and time, and a «pace greater than our 


quainted, and from which it may draw a moral of 
infinite usefulness From what follows a jodg- 
ment may be formed of the excellence of one who 


eC 


a 


hae made himself great end qood, and of enviable 
reputation, What was written for the perusal of 
his own cousirymen, may pot inappropriately te 
culemitiod t^ the judgment and eriticiem of Kuro 
peana interested in the promotion of tbe asplatius 
officer, Ureless adventurer, and faithful Banator ^ 

The sketch, above alluded to, is from the “Gal 
lery of Mlustrious Ameriqnas,” which we bere i» 
wwduce, and, probably, a more spirited, condensed, 
and truthful delineation of our subject could aot be 
made 


“The feet of three men have pressed the slopes 
of the Rocky Mountame, wbose names are associated 
forever with those vast rangee——Humboldt, the 
Nestor of scientific travelers, Audubon, the inter 
preter of nature. and Fremont, the pathfinder of 
empire Rach has done much to illustrate the asto 
ral history of North America, and to develop its 
illimitable resources, The youngest of all is likely 
to become aa illustrious as either, for fortune has 
linked his name with a scene in the bistory of the 
Republic a» startling to the world as the first an 
nouncement of ite existence. To hie bands was 
committed the task of opening the golden gates of 
our Pacific Empire á 

* His father was an emigran gentleman from 
France, and hie mother a lady of Virginia. Although 
his death left bis son an orphan in hie fourth year, 
he was thoroughly educated, and when, at the age 
of seventeen, he graduated at Char'eston College 
he contribated to the support of hia mother and ber 
younger childreo 

From teaching mathematics he turned his atten 
tion to civil engineering, in which be displayed so 
much talent, that be was recommended by Mr Poin 
sett, Secretary of War, to Nicollet, aa his assistant 
im the survey of the basin of the U pper Mississippi 
Two years be waa with that learned man in his 
field labora, winning his applause abd friendship 

“On his return to Washington, he continued his 
services to the geographer for two years longer, 
in drawing up from his field-book the great map 
which unfolded to science the vast tract (ey had 
explored 

“Thirsting for adventure, he now planned the 
first of those distant and perilous expeditos which 
have given luster to his name. Having received a 
heutenant s commission in the corps of Topagraph: 
cal Engisters, he propoegi to the Secretary of War 
the penetration of the Rocky Mountaina His pian 
was approved ; and, in 1542,with a handful of men 
gathered on the Missouri frontier, he reached and 
explored the South Pass, achieving more than his 
instructions required. He not only fixed the locality 
and character of that great pase through whych 
myriads are now pressing to California, but defined 
the astronomy, geography, botany, geology, me 
teorolegy of the country, and désiguated the route 
since followed, and the points from which the flag 
sf the Union is now flying from a chaio of wilder 
new fortresses His report wae printed by the 
Senate, translated wio foreign languages, and the 
scientific world looked on Fremont sa oue of its 
beoe factors. 

* Impatient, however, for broader and more has- 
ardous felda be planned a new expedition to the 
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distant territory of Oregon. His rst bad carried 
him to tbe Rocky Mountains ; Wilkes had surveyed 
tbe tide-water regions of the Columbia River: be 


tween tbe two explorers lay & tract of a thousand | 


miles, which was a blank in geography 

In May, 1543, be left tbe frontier of Missouri, 
and in November be stood on Fort Vancouver, with 
the calm waters of the Pacific at his feet He bad 
approached the mountains by & new lioe, scaled 
their summits south of the South Pass, deflected to 
the Great Salt Lake, and pushed examination: right 
and left along his entire course, He joined his 
survey to Wilkes’ exploring expedition, aod his or 
ders were fulfilled. But be had opened coe route 
to the Columbia, an he wiabéd to find another 
There waa a vast region south of his lind invested 
wrth & fabulous interest, and be longed to apply to 
it the test of exact science. 4 
“It wae the beginning of winter, Without re 
sources, adequate supplies, or even a guide, and 
with only twenty-five companions, he turned his 
face once more towards the Rocky Mountaina Then 
began that wonderful expedition, filled with ro 


mance, achievements, daring, and suffering, in which , 


he was lost from the world nine months, traversing 
8,500 miles in sight of eternal snows; in which he 
explored and revealed the grand features of Alta 
California, ite great basin, the Sierra. Nevada, the 
valleys of San Joaquun and Sacramento, explored 
the fabulous Buenaventura, revealed the real 
El Dorado, and established the geography of the 
western part of this coctioeet. 

“lo August, 1844, be was again in Washington, 
after aa absence of sixteen mootha His report put 
the seal to the fame of the young explorer. He 


was planning a third expedition while writing a 
history of the second ; and, before its publication, 
in 1845, be was again on his way to the Pacific, col 
lectang bia mvantasn comrades to examime m de 
tail the Amate slope of the North Americans costi 
pent, which resulted in giving è volume of =se 
schence to the world, amd Oaliforma te the United 
tales 

* His achievements during the war with Mezico 
cannot be traced, nor will future time inquire how 
Py nor bow great battles he fought After the 
conquest of California, Fremont was made the vie 
tem of a quarrel between two American comman- 
dere, Like Columbus, be wae brought home a 
stripped by a court-martial of his commission as 
Loew tenant Colonel of Mounted Riflemen, amd resp 
stated by Premdent Polk. Fremont seeded justice. 
mot mercy, and be retursed hie commision His 
defence was worthy. of a mar of homer, genius, 
and learning. During the ninety days of his trial, 
his nights were given to schenos Thos ended his 
services te the govermment of the United States, 
bet pot to mankind 

* He was now a private citizen and a poor maa. 
Charleston offered him 9 locratrve office, which be 
refused. He had been brought a crimina] from 


California, where be had been explorer, conqueror, 


peace-maker, Governor, He determined to retrieve 
his honor on the field where he had been robbed of 
it One line more would complete his surveys— 
tbe roate for a great road from Mississippi to Sas 
Francisco. Agun he appeared on the far west: 
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thirty three men and 130 mules, perfectly equip- 
ped, be started for the Pacific 

“Ono the Sierra San Juan all his muls and a 
third of bas men perished in a more than. Ressian 
ld: and Fremont arrived on foot at Gente Fe, 
stripped of everything but life. It wasa moment 
for Use last © g of despair which breaks the beart, 
or the moral heroum which conquers fate itself 

"The men of the wilderness knew Fremont; 
they refitted his expedition; be started again; 
pierced the country of the fierce and remorseless 
Apaches, met, awed, or defeated savage tribes; 
and is a hondred days from Santa Fe he stood on 
the glittering bank» of the Sacramento The men 
of Califorma reversed the judgment of the court- 
maral and Fremont wae made the ret Senater of 
the oiden State lt was a noble tribute to science. 
and berxem Hie name ie identified forever with 
w Americae history. 

7 His 20,000 mules of . explorations, in 
the midst of ibe mcleamenges of natore, and the 
feroritses of jealous and merciless tribes ; bis pow- 
em of endurance in a slender form; his intrepid 
coolness n the most appalling dangers ; his mag- 
nete influences over enlightened and savage men; 
his vast contributions to science; his controlling 
energy in the extension of our empire ; bis lofty 
and washed ambition; his , he 
manity, genium, sufferings, and berowm, make all 
hovers of progress. learning. and virtue rejoice that 


* Born in Jannary of the year 1815, he has lived 
many ordmary lives in the ecore and minetoen of 
be own, amd bae still ao opportunity of making 
greed devsicpesente and additions in the field. of 
lémrmung whech be is threading The ein law of 
Colonel Benton, who i» styled the father of the 
United States Senate, he has always a! hand & store 


MANUAL LABOR: 


IT! INFLUENCE UPON THE MIND. 
wae 


Wore ao wrentom « made which aids mater) 
ally io the exnfort of men; or a dissovery reveal- 
mg betberto Daguise! L othe m ihs natura! world | 
o a baih is writen fali of life and besety by a 
LI 
—— — y brend. ibe warid io asiomeberi | 
Om every wde we hesr coclamations of surprise. 
Asd jot Gene cases are mot mo unírequent. thet 
ere io chase for so mah wonder lo the ben 
Distory of the world we sn thet a large propor- 
thon of those who have siras a stare in the liters 
ry werd, oF iiiommed Une paths od amt memi 
sige; whe here Los Ue besote of er 
rata, the mastar sporita A their aga, bore besa toil- 
ers, hare kaen wrn n „% reared a poverty, 
sol ddigaid to work br + And oven 
sov ve lore me^ whe later ai ^ aril amd tel 
ive the piov, aed 9o 5 Do badet and tend the 
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Joom. and yet have strength and time to improve 
their race ; to send forth strains which elevate and 
purify, and find a response in every soul. We have 
philosopbers, statesmen, and orators eloquent, from 
among the working-classes, who far outstrip men 
born in affluence and who make study the business 
of life. 

We abould look at these facts intelligently, not 
szpreming a vague surprise, or attributing the re- 
sulis we see to mere peculiar genius We should 


soon falls; it is Only the eagle, with broad and 
strong wing and clear eye, that can sustain long 
fight in the upper sir, and gaze st the sox To 
possess a sound mind we must have a sound body 
The working man is forced to cultivate self reli. 
ance. He has nothing to fall back upon; he must 
earo his own bread. There is none to lighten bis 
heavy burdene—be has to bear them, and they 
strengthen him. His trials through poverty make 
more of him, He feels that be i» a man nobly in- 
dependent of other aid, and selfmade men are 
heros in the moral world) When be applies his 
mind to the acquisition of knowledge he i» not die 

by difficultics, He is familiar with them 
in the outward, and expects them in hi» inner life. 
He does not think his mind will grow without hard 


bis Geld or sewing seed, or that bie arme will ac 
quire strength to wield with fores the implements 
of labor without exercise of their mossa In his 
dally ccoupations, whether be i» a farmer or me 
chanke, be most stody and apply natora] laws; 
edagt means to an cod, waich couse and effect 
He knows thet mothing comes to perfection by 
chance Fie haa learned tha! nature's grand secret 
of soncem in work, and applies it to his mental 
regress, 

‘The working man does not go to standy as a task 
Th is Get sif to him, Manoal labor, when ont ex 
comm vo, eee his body, end rowses hie mind, 
bat = satisfy ite wante, and therefore it is re 
creatio il ie reel pleseure to search the hidden 
mysier of keww ledge Iis tamko are treasures, 
to miser ever stole in the dusky eve to count his 


pages. The necessity which is laid on him to labor 
—which tears him away from study ere it tries his 
mind and injures health, is the very thing that 
makes him return with new avidity, and one reason 
why he makes such rapid progress. The student 
wearies of continual mental effort: bie mind is 
weakened. He longs for excitement, and seeks it 
mot in useful labor, which would benefit himself 
and others, but in the gay circles of pleasure, too 
often in the intoxicating cop, which, for a time, 
stimulates his mind, and renders its powers more 
brilliant and active, but bastens their decay. Such 
temptations lie sot in the path of the worker. 
The working-man lives more out of himself 
The student often has his eyes turved inward, con- 
tioually watching the operations of his own mind, 
forgetüng that to know himself aright be must 
compare himself with others, and see what are the 
relations he bears to the outward world. Henes it 
ie that often the poblest mind ^ Preys on itself, and 
is destroyed by thought" But tbe man with a 
learning mind, who digs the ground or sows the 
seed, makes rapid progres. He sees the benevo 
lence af God in every opening bud and blushing 
flower. 


“The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, the garnitare of felda,” 
have all a voice for him, which gues to his heart, 
and wakes strange, beautiful thoughts there He 
learne lessons of utility, of design in the natural 
world, and with a soul enlarged yet humbled, he 
applied to books and art, the exponents of other 
men's minde—and looks into his own to discover 


de lom by which le prchel, sed the liie y 


which he i» bound to fellow-men. He feels 
that the elevation of the race should be the aim of 
every man—the end for which all knowledge is 
given. He knows that earth, with all ite pomp, is 
~“ passing away "—mind only is immortal, and there- 
fore he alone i» wise, and in sympathy with the 
source of all knowledge, who takes the means giv- 
en to elevate and enlighten first his own mind, then 
the mind of every human being over whom he has 
any influence. And not only to believe this, but to 
act—to live it, a man must do more than spend a 
life in study. 

The working-man paleo mingle» with all classes 
of society ; be sees the workings of the human 
heart unrestrained by outward forme be knows the 
rudiments of mind, «nd watches ite gradual devel. 
opment, and sees what ite wants are, and can in 
part ewe wha! are the yearnings of the human soul 
—that fearfol mystery whose depths can be fath 
omed only by ite Oreator. The student has not 
ihis advantage. He is conversant only with (ume 
whose minds are educated to a certain hight, whose 
mapüers are adopted, whos souls are veiled a 
that their lights and shadows cannot be seen, and 
therefore where he would instruct and elevate bis 
fellow men he often fila. 

The working man, therefore, in all ages of the 
world, has been more sorceasful in doing good, in 
advancing the interests of hamanity, than a man 
who is learned only in took knowledge The lat 
ter may desire to do as much, but never cab ac 
com plish ii. being ignorant of the material an which 


he is working. Noone can be so good as be who 
has been governed. No one can speak such words 
of encouragement and sympathy to the poor and 
suffering ss he who has really felt, not imagined, 
their hardshipa It is only be who bas taught bim- 
self, who has worked his own path up, that can 
stimulate the ignorant, the friendless and forgotten, 
te à Self-reliance means something from 
him. He has known what it is to be without a 
friend; be knows every obstacle which lies in their 
pathway ; they were in Ais. No one can enter into 
Ure or soothe the weary, wounded spirit of 


cheer, he can point onward and upward while 
working by his side. The trials and sufferings he 
wet and overcame have fitted him to help others” 
They formed his character, for, as in the natural 
world, the richest fruit must be touched by the 
frost ere & ripens and mellow, so it would seem in 
the mental world no character becomes perfect 
until it is touched by the frosts of suffering. 

The workingman gives example as well as pre- 
cept to the world. He is in it, and of it, and can 
make himself felt by it in a manner the student 
cannot who lives apart from its active scenes. The 
latter often gets too far above d. and dwells in the 
regions of fancy or imagination so that he cannot 
exert a practical influence, But the man who 
works as well as studies, is, as it were, midway 
between heaven and earth—near enough to earth 
to feel with deep sympathy every movement, and 
near enough to heaven's light and knowledge to 
poit others to the right way, leading upward. 
There ia bo man who reflects and looks into the 
future with a clear eye, but must diseover truths 
which the great mass of mankind are not prepared 
. They will not bear them with 


disagreeable truths, No one can take away his 
means of livelihood. He has a trade to work atif 
hia pen faila to suppurt him. His reputation ia hie 
own-—his friends did pot put it on bim. He is in- 
dependent And such men have done much fur 
, the world, and their memory i» blessed The sto- 
dent often conceals what he knows to be trus, be 
cause be cannot live without his accustomed mode 
ví maintenance, his reputation and frenda 

The working man also exhibita a greater degree 
of freshness aod originality in his wriuaga There 
ia a naturalness lo the thoughts; they come from 
the beart and go to other hearte with a furos they 
could pot have if first analysed by tbe critic's head. 
They are as flowers fresh from beside the hedge 
row, fragrant and blooming, not (lowers taken apart 
aod torn by the botanist The student who does 
not let the emotions oí bindeeee hose sudden 
impulses which et Limes arise ja the soul like star- 
ed birds in e grove—qgush forth, but would fret 
dissect tham , is like a child watching bright bub 
bies of a silver'etream, and, anxious to know what 
they are made of, puta haih hu liny hand w touch. 
but they break apd the charm ia guna. The man 
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at work in God's beautiful world gets bis heart too 
full-tils emotions will gush forth, and they fall on 
other hearts like summer rain oe the parched 
earth, causing every green thing to grow, and the 
desert to bad and blossom asa rose, As long as 
time shall last, the pious words of the worker Bun- 
yan shall echo through the earth — And the music 
which gushed from the soul of Burne as be followed 
the plow and sang to he Wee modest crimson- 
tipped flower," shall never die away until the last 
ul chord breaks, for such muse is immortal. It 
has its home in every soul, and vibrates there, but 
all may not express it, And that noble song, “A 
man's a man for a' that,” will be a watchword for 
future generatione. 

As the world advances, its workers take a high- 
er position , the dignity of labor becomes more ap- 
parent The land of Franklin haa shown what a 
tingle nation of workers can do towards civilizing 
snd christianising a globe! The time draws near 
when hgywho does nothing will be nothing, and 
when there will be no aristocracy but that of labor 
—no noblemen but the workers Not until then 
will the beneficial influeoces of work upon the 
mind be fully understood In the cleared light of 
that day will the people of the earth bagin to per- 
ceive the wisdom and goodness of God, who, when 
he created man, although a world lay before bim to 
study, yet put him in a garden to “ keep and dress” 
it, and who tempered judgment with mercy when 
sending bim forth (rom Eden be made labor pleas: 
ant and desirable to him. 

— — 


CIRCUMSTANCES. 


* 2. & G 
The origin and influence of what are called ex- 
ternal circumstances although e thread bare theme 
in ite popelar aspect to the world, is n . 
not yet fully understood, rightly deduced, or pro- 
perly analysed. We hear it remarked in every 
day life, proclaimed often with great eoergy and 
emphasis, by the teachers of the world that, if A, 
B and © had been under certain circumstances, 
g >d or bad, favorable or adverse, they would have 
‘ee’ fortunate or unlucky, wise or ignorant, bonor- 
ed or igmoble, blissful or unhappy. Iam willing 
vo admit that in general, there i» something to be 
imputed to lite , and in many cases muck | 
but | wish the reader to discriminate ; anll things 
by their right e, and allow every cause to hare 
wa effect. If every con was in priociple and prao- 
uco a phranclagat there would be no need of in- 
struction on this eubject How often has the wri- 
ier seen parents prescribing for their children, or 
young men ami women fur themselves, a certain 
sphere or object. of pursuit, in lifa whieh satere 
has deni, am! cunvemalanc es mover ean peor thom 
the power to All or whtain, O bow infatuated the 
parent when be say»: "Tia education forme the 
common mind,” and hemes there is no reason why 
my mn should not become a somebody —a Burritt 
& Seward, a Beecher, or somebody eive if 1 sand 
bim, at much sel! eaerifice and incen vemienos to a 
college. a law school » tecla] saminary © te 
any other imetituteus Vo who the warki attributes 


far too much power of creation snd development 
The world too often practically denies "Yon 
can't make a silk parse of a pig's ear" Base-wood 
may be shaped into many forma, but no cireus- 
stances can change it to osk. A child born with 
an enim! organization cannot under any influence 
in this hfe become an Oberlin A perma bors 
with a favorable temperament, and predominant 
moral and intellectual brain, e by any dir 
vated original. There i» & class, however, over 
which circumstances have a decided control in res- 
dering them moderately good or bad—those in 
whom, all else equal, the animal and moral brain 
are equally developed. Such persons are like a 
lever, nicely poised upon Ita fulcrum, either arm of 


to birth, far outweigh all those that susced it, * A 
good tree cannot bring forth corrupt fruit” 


— — 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
Io an article under the bead of * Perchoiogy." io 


body, why, it ia asked, may we pot mappa the 
same to be trae io. veferenoe te every brute form, 
ami that all soch have, in like manner, a onmi 
existence after the dissolution of Weir visible 
tardies I 

Space ai present, dons not adiit of euch è reply 
te thes questo se would probably be satiafastory 
te every mind We will say, therefare, in biet 
that every living brute pose an interior and 
othe: sal! orgamen ecce he smear te that wich 
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Afer trom mac c that be is oot a complete system 
of basal aa man i, bet i» only a pert of thet 


fon from Ube evo mhod conta! 4, comming lee 
Cab own penis: emmeoces with whch t has an 
[E 

Bet sacd iicsfua] man s à complete system or 
bado o^ Aem £m meocemug he mienor 
ot mparstoa) anrasin these Ubroe thuge are predi- 
cabe Fleet (cant communis and hee itself wrth 
— — n a» this would be im- 
verting the order of ; and R ie mot the 
watare of the lower to amides and appenpriete 
the higher, but the higher the lower, secondly, it 
aaa ontemeomumongle ami lose ter! wuh other 
Mamas spiriton) organisms, begause every otber 
afarian! agaman + cufficeeni]s different from it to 
N the necessary affini; | thirdly, it cansat be 
— with and be absorbed ipto, juger king- 
omma or oryscwmma because there i» nol anl camoot 
be, any kingdom or briag creature hagber iban man 
There might, it is tron, be a higher race of men, 
bot they would stil m every essential prYmespés, 
de men amd man wo he present state pommenses all 
the elemenia of thew being. and is capable of pro 

to thee state of re&nement and elevatwn. 
He i» even, under the infvence of superior amd di 
vee surtan capable of pragrewung, un tbe course 
of an serasi, to Ube plane of elevation. sow occu- 
pres by the bagbest angel, unless it be supposed 
thsi Chet angel «o vnimiio. 

Bet our object in presenting our theory of the 
tateror conststuljon, was >t so moch to prove the 
gummi, admaltei doctrine of the immortality of 
Ube sul, as to ezpain it and to establish a basis 
on which may rest some more definite oogcepuons 
ol Ube philosophy of ibe wula operaLoas and out- 
er manifestations And as we have as yet seen 
Bo adequate cause to modify this theory in any e 
sential particular, we will proceed, upon the ae 
sumpüos of ite truth, to a coomderation of some 
phenomena un tbe mul e manifestaicas in the wal 
vag. ibe alseping and the dream state. 

‘The intemal organism of whach we have spaken, 
is the ree! man, of which the outer body i» only the 
visible form er vehicle. lt i» directly related, both 
ssa whole amd as to ite individual parts, to the 
outer ui verse. and also, as to ite more interior and 
ss yet comparatively undeveloped nature, to all 
epiriual spheres aod beings abore. itself, and the 
action sod reaction between the soul and the vari 
ous coter things io which its faculties are related, 
together with the digestion of sensuous, and the 
elaberatoo oí sopereen«uous impressions within 


TNY WAKING mark 
Wakeíciness consims amply m the normal and 
functional ecteesty of the mund, whilst the latter 
frealy employs the body a» an instrument to exe 
cute ite mandates § It is in the wakeful state thet 
all the ordrnary mental and physical operations are 


armed soldiers, whose orders were to keep him in 


quently accompanied with insanity, and finally, 
sometimes after the lapse of several days, tbe un- 
happy subject would fall dead from sheer exhaus- 
Won caused by the extraordinary wear upon his 
system. To prevent a similar catastrophe from 
happening with every individual, there is a wise 
provon, which is tbe state of 
SLEEP. 

The phenomenon of profound and dreamless 

slumber, wheo all thoughts are has by 


state and degree of action, without a destruction 


force which produces that action, and which, during 
sleep, is mainly operative in the gangliome system. 
Tt cannot be denied that this subject, in some of 
its ramifications, involves questions difficu | of so- 
luton, and concerning which it becomes us to speak 
with diffidence, Yet facts and analogy seem to 
autborue the following copclusions as being at least 
a close approximation to the truth — During wake 
ful and owing to increased and continued ac 
te ^, inter-action, and friction, ambag the particles 
of the body, there is an evolution, not only from the 
surfaces, but from the interiors of the particles, of 
an increased quantity of the magnetic or spiritoal 
essence surrounding and pervading each of them, 
whence would follow a corresponding increase in 
the bulk and density of the united «bereal essences 


A! the same time, by partaking more and more of 
the comparatively gross qualities of the physical 
Particles of which they are the ultimate comming 
one, became themselves more and more gras as 
the process of their evolution. is prolanged—ootil 
finally they become foo gross to allow of the subu! 
And harmonius correlative vibrations whieh esn- 
stitute mental cossrousness and clear thought 
Henos, after a long day of activity, the mind aod 
whale seniieut system become heavy and sluggish, 
which disposition increases until the yearnings of 
the exhausted physical constitution for rost and re 
cuperation. overcome the tendency to sentient ao- 
ton, and that repose which we call aleep is the oos- 
soy uence. 

And now tbe processes which go on in the aye 
tem, are the reverse of those which occurred during 
the waking state. What there i» in the spiritual 
essence that is to gross, now condenses and descends 
to the surfaces of, and i» absorbed into, the partè 
cles, in the same way as the atmosphere of the earth, 
(that particle of the great universe.) on becoming 
overloaded with aqueous vapor and other gross sub- 
stances, forme clouds, ami discharges the super- 
abundance of its contents to the earth, and i» clar- 
ifod, whilst the earth itself is refreshed and re-in- 
vigorated In waking and sleeping, therefore, the 
soul-easence only performs coe of those innumera- 
hle processes of action and reaction, exhaustion and 
recuperation, inspiration and expiration, ebbing and 
flowing, which are prevalent in all departments of 
universal nature, and upon which all more complex 
movements depend 

Moreover, there is evidence that during slumber 
the main portion of the depositions of solid materi- 
ale from the blood take place. It is because of 
these processes of physical recuperation, and of 
clarification of the internal, spiritual essence, that 
the individual, a night's slumber, arises with 
—— diu a ud ome 
If however, the slumber has been too profound and 
protracted, the mind i» weakened and rendered 
torpid, simply because too much of the spiritual 
essence has been absorbed in the physical participa, 
and absorbed so deeply as not to admit of ita free 
and eprigbtiy action. 

The theory of the contractile atate of the spirit- 
ual essence during sleep, finds a confirmation in 
the fact that, in the state of sleep the brain is 
somewhat decreased in volume, and ia, to appear- 


whose skull had been so fractured as to expose a 
portion of the brain to view. It was found that 
when she was awake and engaged in sprightly con- 
versation, the brain protruded considerably through 
the orifice; when ber mind was in an unexcited 
state, the brain protruded in a less degree; when 
she was asleep and quietly dreaming, it was still 
more shrunken; but when she was in s» dreamloss 
slumber, it was shrupken quite within the skull. 
Much of the health and vigor, both of mind and 
body, are dependent upon a just equilibrium be- 
tween the physical constitution and ite pervading 
spiritual organism, and upon the regularity and sat- 
uralness with which the conditions of waking and 
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AMERICA 


sleeping follow each other Admitting foregoing 
conclusions, it becomes doubly plain ihat any vio 
lation of the laws of alimentation amd cacrementa 
tion, must necessari y, in ene degres, destroy (he 
equilibrium between the body and ite pervading 
spiritual essence—must necessarily tend, wet only 
to oppress the body, but to clog, stupefy, aod mate 
rialise the mind. If one introduces sulmtances into 

his system which cannot be digested and appropri: 
ated in particles eufficienty refine! lo be the basse 
of an absolutely spiritua) emanation, he intriduces 
just so much death into his system. Cross and im- 
perfectly digested food, when converted into blood 
and deposited in the solid. substances of the body, 
generates a grose eperitual emence , whilst the pree 
ence of imperfectly vitalised particles in the body 
attracts dowoward and absorbe spiritual essences 
that migbt otherwise be employed in mental ope 
raue 


DREAMING. 

In view of the foregoing psycho physiological 
principles, the true theory of ordinary dreaming 
becomes obvious During sleep, the serves, ar 
channels of sensation, and even the convolutions 
of the brain, as organs of thought, are closed up, 


portion which does not sontract and descend to recu 
perate sad revitalise tbe exhausted physical particles 
of the body—ascanda and, becominy thus purified 
from grosser easences, apd at tbe same Line partial 
ly liberated from tbe bodily organa, it acte in meas- 
ursble independence of them. Its action consti- 
tutes the thoughts and various other interna! expe 
riences known aa dreams 

It ie impossible, however, in the mere state of 
bodily sleep, for the internal essence to be emrely 
liberated from tbe bodily organs, and beuce it» ac 
tion, owing to loharmony betweee jtaelf and the 
bodily organism by which it is still beld and par- 
tially obstructed, is generally irregular. Hence 
the ineungruiucs and tncoumstencies which often 
characterise the meotal operatione of thy dream 
state. In proportion, however, as the mental e 
sence js freed from bodily obstructions, and acte 
from ite own interior. power, ita scion, and the re 
sultant thoughts will be orderly and consecutive, 
and will be sumilá&r in nature to ite mental experi 
ences after it is entirely \iperated from the body by 
physical death. 

Thus it is sbown thai the dream state is a semi- 
spiritual state—e condition of the mind between 
ite embodied and entirely disembodied state, in 
which condition it may in some degree exercise the 
powers peculiar to both states, 

An explanation and illustration of some of the 
law, and corporeal and extra corporeal influences, 
which govern dreams, will be attempted in another 
artcie. wr 

——— lt — — 

| esteem my doctrine oo much to change or mutilate it 
le favor uf Une opinions or prejadiees oí ary peupie. Aran 
observer of mature, my perpom is lo prweeai amd defend a 
dowrive which may be useful io mamie io ai places 
which may be compaiibte iib tree morsiity, amt wbich, 
te ofl agen, may be appeoprimud io De vesi of bomas 
mame Da. Gace 
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INTERVENTION. 

OUR DUTY RESPECTING HUNGARY. 

All great truths are easy of solution, because, 
like the sun, moon, sad the more brilliant stare, 
they stand out comparatively more comepicueusl y 
than truthe of lesser moment Greater truths, oa, 
have tbeir constellationa, so thal ote such troth re- 
facis a clear light upon others. 

Just pow, the queson is prominent; bewa the 
American mind, what i» cur policy, our duty, re 
epecting the cause of liberty in general and. Hao 
garian independence in parteular! This being a 
great question, we may expect ite answer to be 
correspondingly apparent, and that answer is to be 
looked for i memas sateen That nature is períoct, 
and mfallbly correct im ite orginal consttuton, ep — 
that, when we sscertain what the primitive com 
stitution, or the unpervertad workings of the bo 
man mind are, touching thie matter of interven 
tien, the whole problem is solved. Lotus theo 
calechise Phrenology, the great expounder of be- 
man nature. What say the various faculties to such 
intervention ! And first, let us catechise tbe higher 
powers, euch as Benevolence, Conscientdusness, and 
Reason, because they constitute the royal family — 
the natural guides and rulers of the various propeo- 
sities, amd the law is, that the propensities should 
act only in subserviency to these governing cle 
ments, abd should always carry out their requi- 
“uona 

Then what saye Benevolence! It» constitutional 
function saya,“ Help the needy and distressed, re- 
lieve buman wo, promote bumao happiness,” and 
the larger the scale of suffering the more emphati- 
cally it requires ite alleviation Where one buman 
being suffers, it requires s given amount of exer 
tion to relieve that suffering , but where (wo suffer 
it requires double exertion, and thus where thea 
sands or millions suffer. We have then only to ask 
whether a truly benevolent individual standing in 
full view of the distress of a fellow Gresture, is 
bound, by the laws of his constitution, to exert 
bimeelf to relieve that suffering, and whee we have 
answered this question as regarda tbe mndiridual, 
we have answered it as regarda nations 

Then what shall the benevolent bystander do ia 
case ope buman being is inflicung seedless and un- 
deserved pain upon another! It imstinctively ast 


were inflicted, on seeing è child punished, sprang 
from ber seat, threw ber arme Gret around the pun- 
iabing teacher, aod theo around ber punished mate, 
and by screams, mingled with tupplcatious, arrest 
ed the punishment, and this she did time after 
time; nor could anything prevent ber, though -be 
berselí was punasbec f- it, so that abe was obliged 
to be kept out of school To punish in ber pres- 
ence was not possible, simply because she exerted 
herself so resolutely to resi, it Now, was that 
giri actuated by tbe meunctive prompüngs of bu 
manity! That she was prompted by Beoevoleoce 
cannot be questioned that abe was unusually sen- 
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sitive to bamaa sullerug is obvious, but ihis «iy 
suremgpbene oor ergement, for she was à Üeer 
grammad and higher (y pe of bomaniy then is com. 
mon, Te it oot a fect that the more highly œ 
gamed ihe humas beng the wwe dose Denevo 


for belp, and regardless of outrage! justice as well 
as outraged humanity ! 

What would that moet exalted womas request 
ber husband to do, and aid bim im doing! Sap. 
pose, morec- er, thet this bustand œuld render as 
stance without maternally endangering himselí, 
only eulyectumg himself to inconvenience amd per- 
haps pecuniary losa, whet would she thak of that 
husband if be inbumanly refused asistance! Or 
rather, would she stop to think of consequences | 
Would she not think only of the prams amp rr» 
arise! Suppose, again, that the unarmed sufferer, 
allowed a fair, open conflict with his enemy, would 
prove too much for bum, sup puse thus amassa called 
m the asmetance of another devil mearuate to belp 
bim in bis work of torture aod death ; would this 
husband, by supposition pewerful as well as bu- 
mane, stand and see two strong ones, with every 
advantage, inflict robbery and torture upoo a weak 
et vihat advantage! Would be not, in the 
name of humanity and justices, step up boldly to 
the second assassin and say, “Hands off, if you 
help the strong one, I'll belp the weak one" 1n- 
deed, what says universal bamanity evinerd in 
every form of fightng, eves of dog» in our streeta, 
sa well bs of men. Bystanders will never allow 
two mes to fight one, especially two strong ones to 
fight eves one strong ope, much more a weal one 

is it pot an un elemest in bumanity to 
give to each opposing party fair play! We simply 
pat the = what anys ibe natural spontane- 
ous exerci of all man's higher naue! Indeed, 
what says even brute natare! Let the following 
anecioie answer A teas, famuümbed with a long 
and severe winter im Maine, on tbe opening of 
apring came down, ravenous with hunger, upon the 
moastam sde, and seeing a yoong bullock, gave 
chase. This bullock uttered criss of distress, when 
the cattle on the surrounding hillsides and pas 
tures, ascertaming ita direcuoo, bounded over feo 
ces amd rushed through ravwee in aid of thew suf. 
feruwp comrade, and seeing Ube bear ip bet pursuit, 
chased the bear, overtook hia, gored bum to death, 


stamped apon bim, tore out his entrails with their —.— of that enormity, and when remon- 


barns and scattered bap upon the surrounding 


strated with in the name of right, bumanity, and 


buabes roaring and stamping with freosied mad. | duty, at once become huailed. ~The wicked flee 


news, al) sn piv im defense of the life and happaness 
of one of ther kind. 

Thea what shall man do when like cries of die 
tree reach hie cars, not from a single individual, 
bet from millions of hie fellow beng»! Shall 
brute make such desperate sacrifices in behalf of 
brote, and shall Hungary cry in vais in ber distress 
while the great Polar Bear is beipeng the Austrian 
Hyena @ pursuing and devouring them | 

But Cautownese may step in and tell the inter- 
vener that the proposed intervention will be dan- 
gerecn Intellect might answer by saying, then | 
will take all requimte precaotionery measures first, 
bot mtervene I ebal. Acquisitiveness may 
and ray, bot you will mjure my parse. 
says, bet your purse is lew impertast than bis 

Be it thet it ib expensive, humanity 
rues above dollars in valor and Ccaemenuousness 
reeponda, * But to do right is the real way to make 
money” 

Now we will not attempt to decide the above 


— — — this caan, 


hben so man porsueth” Why! because a guilty 


j fear. " Conscience makes cowards of us all” The 
| guilty are ever timid, and require only a bold re 
monstrance in the name of right to completely 
bumble tbem. 

But, more than all a buman being in distress has 
AD AMMOLUTE aiont to assistance from his fellow 


will not discuss Of course, we should exhaust all 


tainly deter Russia from siding Austria All 
Hungary sake is to be let alone; and Russia will 
wot be likely to endanger a double war with both 


work. Only give Hungary the means of arming 
herself, and she will rid berwelf of Austrian. des 
petiom ; especially if we establish a commefcial 
treaty, for Rosia would bot dare to touch s ship 
protected by par fag. 

But to detail any plan of operations is not our 
perpose. What we would say is simply hi: 
doing our duty will not only pay in tbe long run, 
bot get us into no reel danger. 


too! If so, Congress ought to give it She ie 
but the executor of the people's will, and is bound 
to do what the majority desire ; for * Tue warourrr 
mate BOLE” is the lew of our cational compact 


Bome Hepartment. 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY ; 


A OOTES PRLIVERED > TES FLTMOUTE OUDON, 
rann 


Fr 


meer eee OF eee 
In pothing slee agii there Lo be eo mach bonor 


obtain in thes private affirm lodeod, it i» grow 
rely comceded thet polus must be consigned to 


Gem wies perpoweting ae enormiiy ae an immer ceog lo management,  selfichoess, and thet it 
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argues consummate ignorance of mankind, to ex 
pect scrupulous purity. The guilt of wrong doing 
is none the less certain. Every maa that violates 
tbe rules of personal integrity, for the sake of party, 
will be beld te account before God, as if he bad 
violated tbem in his personal affairs. 

We have no right to advocate principles, or to 
wink at their advocacy, in political parties, which 
it would be sinful to urge in our private and per- 
sonal relations 

Tt is as really sinful to sustain bad measures as a 
member of a party, as it would be if the voter 
acted alone. 

Tt is an especial and outcrying sin and shame to 
inflict men upon the public, whom no one of the 
voters would trust in their own private affaira 
Men would not trust a neighbor with a dollar on 
their own aeceunt, but will put bim in trust of 
public revenues without a seruple. They will ad- 
vance to bonor and influence men whom they would 
shat the door of their dwelling upon. Thus all 
moral considerations are lost sight of; life becomes 
a mere traffic; no room is left for conscience; 
everything goes by trick or sinister interest. The 
party thrives and the public interest is allowed to 
go to waste. Honesty, veracity, fidelity, unbend- 
ing personal iotegrity, scrupulous honor, these are 
the impracticable virtues The subtil, pliant, 
willow backed creature thrives: whilst the earnest 
truthful, and conscientious find no room or function. 

Under our Government, it ls every man's duty 
to vote, and to vote aright It is every man's duty 
to give so much attention to public affairs as to 
secure good laws, good measures, and good rulers. 
The man who in disgust withdraws from the ballot 
box, encourages the vile to take his place. It 
onght to be understood to be a Christian man's 
putt, to consider the public welfare, and to conduct 
himself in hi» whole career, as a voting citifen, so- 
cording to the strictest rules of personal, religious 
integrity. Christian ministers should teach their 
flocks—not what party, what man, or what mea 
sures, io vote for, but what ramcrriss are to 
gorem them in selecting men, and supporting 
messures And, on either side of any measure, or 
whether for or against any man or party of men, 
esch individual should be taught, from the pulpit 
too, that be will give a personal and strict account 
in the Day of Judgment, not only for what he did, 
bat for the most secret motives that influenced hie 
conduct, If a million voters perform a selfish or 
wicked deed, the guilt will oot be divided into a 
million parte, and each man take ^ one millionth 
part; but any man who knows it to be morally 
wrong, wil! have the undivided guilt of selfishness 
(and eapecially of that most abominable of all self 
ishness—erlfshoess towards the common wee.) set 
down te le personally ! 

Nor do we believe one word of that misarabl» 
ficutious prudence which teaches thet clergymen 
should not vota They should do whatever is 
becoming in a good ditsen. They should teach 
their people the spirit in which tbeir duties are to 
be performed, and thea they should prection what 
they preach Now and then, a clergyman may, 
perhaps, properly excuse bimee!! from voting So 
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fearless act» of good citizenship, it is the American 
Minister of the Gospel Aod I do not at all care 
to conceal both surprise and indignation when I see 
those whose conduct should back up good teaching. 
afraid to tell Christian citizens bow they should 
perform civil obligations either by the tongue in the 
pulpit or by their prompt fidelity to good men and 
good laws, at the ballot box. 

If good men abandon the polla, they turn over 
the government to bad men It is in vain for the 
Church to fast and pray over nations! sina, if those 
sine have come by her own default, Let Christian 
men take care of laws, and take care that only good 
men are voted for, and then they can with some 


erous mother that suckled him. Yet thousands 
there are who regard it to be the duty of society to 


and thea so easily dodge the stroke of God | 
— — 


EMIGRATION, 
ST D. ROSEATNON 


* Farewell to the East, ibo gay oid. East, 
MW uh Ite ancient Salle and cathradra! domes, 
Let us go to the West, to the bright young Went, 
T» made for owrscivos amd our chidren, homi." 
Emigration ia no now feature in the bintory of 
the world The reader need not be alarmed, how- 
ever, by supposing that I am going to lead bim 
through all its windings from the land of Nod to 
the Fer far West" where even now the hardy 
emigrant is laving himself in the waters of the Pa 
cific, but merely to draw his attention to the man 
ner in which settlement ia, and might be, conducted 
in this our own favored land That. the straggling, 


wettlers with whom he can never hope to live on 
terms of pleasurable anl profitable intimacy; ino 
whose minds be can sever hope t^ find an eche to 
his aspirations after the “feast of reason and th® 
flow of soul” That rich repast is broken up, the 
warm bearted, generous, bot rough man of the 
forest is unable to follow the flight of benevolent 
fancy as it revels in luxury around the creations of 
a hopeful imagination The incitements to intellect. 
ual culture are withdrawn, the every-day winds 
with which bis family are cootinvally coming in 
contact have the effect of gradually drawing down. 
and ultimately extinguishing, every virtuoos entbu- 
iam ensung in their young minds wo that those 
who might have been an bonor to their country and 
kind, settle down t> the level of the most commen 
place, giving a melancholy proof that s 

* Pull many s foror is bore to blush anssen, 

And wasia is cwomnem on the desert air” 


But the emigrant, in appropriating to himself the 
undeveloped resources of a new country, is oot of 
necessity compelled to leave behind the refining 
advantages accumulated by age®—that a plas se- 
curing these advantages, and avoiding the too 
commoe evils, can be Jevised [ am satisfied of and 
to draw the reader's attention te the * New York 
Western Farm and Village Association,” as a means 
to supply a great social desideratum is the inten- 
tion of these lines. 

Its plan of operation is simple, it is free from 
every taint of socialism, sectarianiam, or any other 
dsm. tis simply a co-operation designed to last 
po longer than ite members are located on the land 
they may select. The settlement ia to be made on 
goremment land." Each member is allowed to 
hold 160 sores, and a village lot of four sorea It 
is intended to petition Congress for à grant of the 
land, but the of immediate socores is 
not very great, it is considered that the tri 
bunal at whose feet the prayer mast be laid i» the 
center of that very monopoly it seeks to remove. 
bot thet such a monopoly must soon come fo an 
end mo intelligent mind can doubt—the money. 
broker with his serip cannot always stand between 
the laborer and the legacy of he God ; our citizens 
have only to wake amd the monopoly is guon 

Persone in the country wishing further informa 
ten will be promptly supplied by writing to the 
Corresponding Secretary, Mr. E B. Teomsa, No. 13 
Sproee-strest, New York City. 

Rawaaza— The genera) plan embodied i» the 
foreguing article we highly approve. Iti truly a 
trial to quit old familiar billy, valleys, and the tiny 
streamlet, or broad river of our young life's bome 
—to bid adieu to all are fameliar with the 
scones and associations of our early daya aod 
bory among strangers in a strange laod 
But, if by forming colonies of old, early fiende 
who know all vor ammcciations, we can carry wih us 
not saly our living history, but all those dear cus 
bns and usages which time bae sanctified, @e 
translate our old home to the new, all, iare a por- 
thee of cur kiende and the scesery of our carly 
bone Whe of New England dom not ot once 
feal at home emang these of Ohio wbo emigrated 
thence, Thay beù ohi Guniliar aamea-—have the 
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rivere an well a^ we do, and thos the home feeling | 
b ot eee reed im wa wed we almost desire i» 
wabeenche wu them fee Ue reselue of ut lifin 


— on — --- 
PROGRESS OF TRUTH. 
wah NOU 


(à hse been sand by onc well reread in ibe nature 
of man ihai "uet, whose frst fostateps should 
ere De syon ami ajena, us fen bigal fa eat 
toe empport apos the armat time” The history of 
all dmeeoceces m Ube arte and ecescen furmabes 
= truthfulness of the above 


of ome oí ow cw» paria 
S Tes armed to earth wil rime again, 
Theo merna pears of God am ber 
Boi emu © amani erie e paa 
Amd doce amad — pem ™ 
‘The question, * What is Truth I^ i» well worthy 
the evestignace af every inbellgpeot mand Error 
is «o mterweren amd interlaced wilh everything 
Daman, thet i requires greai research aod discrun 
msue to daeGawpuish the irus from tbe faise 
la past ages truth has made but itle progress: 


EJ of the prevalence of ignorance, 
nullo c Vand baia mà, vilis the mad of 
enlighwened reason, w just a». Likely to lead to error 
aruih From this cause, all kinds of absurdities 
here been palme, ff upon the people by cunaing 


tod demqmáng mea, for the purpose of advancing 
Abe own eelfiah teresa 


from the poisences shafts of error. The leaders of 
all false tbeories in reference to relyion have been 
mn of great shrewdnee and itellgepce — qol 
jedges of human nature. but deficient im virtue 
Te accompbeh their parpossa, they have found it 
meowmary to keep the common people in ynoracce. 
la tha» they have been successful amd the proyress 
of religious truth has been greatly impeded by their 
cnbely devices. 

Man has facultise which lead him to worship 
something—tu very nature compels bun to be re- 
ligiows, and if mot instructed in the only (rw way, 
be will bow down to images of hi» own device, or 
be drawn isto the devious paths of error by the 
lenders of some sect, whose main object is to gain 
notoriety and wealth without physical exertion, 
Relignous error has been the cause of an immense 
amount! of suffering in the world, and it i» still do 
img much to «well the amount of bomas misery. 
Bat it ie comsoling to reflect that relypous error is 
fast being driven from ite strong bold of darkness 
by the light of truth. The last crusades, waged to 
establish ame favorite theory of relpon will «0 
bave their day, and be known only in the history of 
tbe past, amd ibe mations of ibe earth, illuminated 
by the gionous light of the guepel of peace, will no 
lomger resort te brute force to make converts uf one 
another. The cruel tortures of the Legournos will 
be cachange: fer the mild ead lovely invitations of 


yan” 

Nest to the errors in fagani te religius truth 
are those of medicine, The healing art i one of 
Very great importance to the welfare of mankind 
Th lage at the Very foundation of temporal felicity, 
wamemoch as it has to do with the publie health 
Put selfiahowse guverne the actione of mast mea, and 
the medical fraternity have not escaped the genera! 


wp to them as possessing shill bordering upon the 
And they have found it for their 

interest lo weil their peculiar art in mystery, and 
deep Qe common people m qporaace of the means 
they take to cure disease It has always been their 
wm to magnify tbar eil] in curnng the mast obsti- 
nale casee of disease, and to say but lithe in refr- 
ence vo tbe best means of preserving health They 
leve om tbe folly and ignorance of mankind, and to 
enlighten the masses respecting the preservation 
health, would be nothing less than taking (an 

Uber coly means of support. 

It is bot a few yours since physiology was intro- 
dveed into our schools as a study, and a koowledge 
of ihe human system was confined almost entirely 
to medical men Now, the young are beginning to 
be instructed im regard to their physical natures, 
and the laws of bealtb, and the troth, on the sub- 
je t of medical treatment is fast taking the place of 
error, Mee are beginning to learn that sickness 
and pain are the result ofa violation of the laws of 
their being ; and that it is far better to obey those 


Wanagreamoo 

preserving health, is being spread broadcast over 
the land, and it is to be hoped that it will continue 
to increase until the whole earth shall be filled with 
ite cheering influences, — la no one. thing, ie the 
progress of truth more apparent, than it is in the 
increasing knowledge thet mankiod are gaining re 
lative to the caase and rec ody of disease. 

Closely connecte! with a knowledge of mane 
physscal constitution, i bie intelligence in regard to 
be mental powers, Body and mind are so intim- 
ately connected in the present life that whatever 
affects one, affects the other also It is but a few 
year» since the study of mind has been reduced to 
an ex»! science, and brought within the reach of 
the meanest capacity. To Dr. Gall is due the honor 
of discovering the science of Phrenology, which dis- 
covery i» working a wonderful revolution in the af- 
fairs of the world. Phrenology has had its adver- 
sari and ite progress has been greatly impeded 
by the opponents of truth It has had i^ contend 
with the prejudices of the learned, and the ridicule 
of the ignorant «But, being founded on the immo- 
table principles of truth, it is progressing with sure 
and fearless steps towards the goal of universal 
belief, and will soon cease to be termed a * delusion 
of science.” 

‘The cause of human liberty is alzo progressive, 
The monarchies of the old world are trembling 
with fear at the progress which truth is making in 
respect to the natural rigbte of man. Kings wem- 
ble on their thrones in consequence of the rising in- 
tellgence of they subjecta, and every outbarst of 


rac 
(senden pan waan aa tdm ut 
omen of evil to themselves. 

Our own government le looked] upon with suspi 
tion by the crowned beads of Korope, because it fa 
wore general intelligence amd morality, which are 
the foes of despoti. Finally, rauru le progres 
sive, and will eventually triumph over the hydra 
beaded wunster— eanna ' 

— — 

eee vo eee aro Ginte FROM mama 
Greene Pian —The frequent deaths oo- 
emeioned by the clothes taking fire induces us to 
call attention to the simple and effectual remedy 
whieh bas been published, but which 


the garments on fire, they should throw themselves 
wpon the floor and rofl ence or twice This is an 
sot so easy, that it can be performed aa well by 
the smallest child as by the moet decrepid old wo 
man that is able to stand or sit by the fire. If any 
doubts the efficacy of the remedy, let them take a 
strip of cotton cloth, and hold it with one end down: 
ward, eet fire to lower end, and see how 
quickly it will be ; then let them light 
another strip and throw it upon the floor as soon as 
it is ignited, and they will eee that it will burn very 
slowly and soon go out. This remedy ought to be 
impressed upoo the mind of every woman, and 
ought to be taught by every mother to her daugh- 
ters, as soon as they are able to learn anything. 


GOOD AND BAD HEADS. 

There are many persons who seem unwilling to 
acknowledge the truth of Phrenology, or to inform 
thomeclves relative to ite merita. They have been 
reared in life by those who knew nothing of it as a 
science, and as they were not taught to understand 
and respect it by those who gave them their opin- 
iona, they regard it a» untrue, and even refuse to 
accept msiructioo from those who are competent 
to impart it 

Such persons, however, though nominally oppo- 
nents of Phrenology, indorse ita truth every day of 
their lives as effectually, in principle, as if they were 
ite most avowed advocates When a man isdi 
rectly gives testimony in opposition to hie acknow!- 
edged principles, it is justly supposed that the truth, 
and not prejudice or inclination, dictates it 

The science, at ita first introduction, was met by 
the political and religious despotism of Austria, 


dice to facta and the common sense of the worid. 
We have met hundreds of persons who suppose 


science. There are few correct observers who do 
not draw favorable or adverse conclusions of a 
stranger's character by the shape of his bead. 
Their opinions, in the main, are correct as to gene 
ral character, and they thus prove themselves phre- 


AMERIt 
naingiste in practice although èy neither under 
stand, or profess to believe in ite principle 


6. F 
Any person would form a favorable opinion of 
the morality, intelligence, aed amiability of G. F 
in the shove portrait. The fineness of his temper 
ament tadicates delicacy and reficement, while he 
eapanded forehead bespeaks intelligence, and the 
breadth and hight of the top bead, as compared 
with ite base, evince a predominence of mors! een 
And iani 
this the verdict of any close observgr! Aad yet it 
is in perfect agreement with his phrenology 
He is owe of the most gentle, amflable, and affec 
tionate boys among several hundred at the Long 
Island Farme—a kind of charity educational estab 
lishment. He ie distinguished among them all for 
his prudence, judgment, deference, and regard for 
the feelings of othera He has à good mind, and 
is an excellent scholar 


timent over animal and selfish feelings. 


B. M. 

How very strongly does this head contrast with 
the other! How broad at the base, indicating pre 
dominant animal and selfish feelings ; how nerrow 
and contracted the forehead, showing a weak intel 
lect ; how narrow and conical at the top, showing 
mall moral organa, with prodigious Firmness, which, 
working with his animal feelings, mal es him poto 
rious as a reckless, stubborn, — n 
He belongs to the same establishment as the A 


snd has fully proved that he is regardless of con- | 


sequences ; cares nothing for the wants, wubes, or 
opinions, rights, or comforts of others; seeks bis 
own gratification at all hasards, and is perverse 
and vicious in the extreme 

Such a boy requires the best of training to make 
him passsbly correct in conduct, but, lef to the 
chances of public charity, we have abont as little 
prospect of a correct, reputable sod virtuous life 
from him as we have of " gathering grapes of thorn» 
or figs from thistles.” 


AN 


PHRENOLOGICAL 


GRAVENBSTEIN APPLE 


The Gravenstein is large; Gattishround, the skin very smooth and fair, of a whitish-yellow ground, 
mostly covered with brilliant red, generally in stripes, stem short, rather stoat, in s deep, rather broad, 


and eemewhat uneven cavity 


| mellow it becomes mild and pleasant 


GRAVENSTEIN APPLE. 
When we enter the domain of fruit. and attempt 
| to make selections and give descriptions of the 
beet, we find ourselves surrounded with such a 
rich diversity, that we are often as moch at a low 
which to take, a^ i» the child when for the first 
ume be goes mito an orchard and fiods every bough 
laden and the ground covered with golden fruit lo 
the bewilderment of his greedy admiration ai the 
| luscious plenitude before him, he tries to grasp 
all, but be soon learns by experience that he must 
take ome at a ume 

| The fruite which ripen at the different seasons of 
the year should be selected and cultivated with 
euch care, and in such proportions ae to insure a 
constant supply for the table and the kitchen. 
True it ia, that winter fruit ie really more impor 
tant than any other variety, because, in our northern 
climate, where winter reigne from one third to one 
half the year, it is a question of the first. necessity 
that we have (ruts that will keep through the win 
ter, and so far into summer as io meet the early 
fruita, such ae strawberries, cherries, åa Yet the 
summer and fall varieties are as important in their 
season a» any other, and, therefore, although they 
keep a shorter time thas winter apples, which, of 
coarse, ripen late, they elould be cultivated with 
equal asudaity 

Hence it is, that we urge our readers not to be 
| satisfied with one kind, or six kinds fbr the winter, 
| bet to bare several varieties of the sammer apple, 
so as to insure a bearing season for some of them 
every year; alo a greater number of trees for 
autumn and early winter apples and a still larger 


calyx large, open, in & wide, deep, uneven basin; flesh whitish, very 
juicy, cep of a high, eprightly vinous flavor, rather acid early in tbe season, but whee 


| September and October in this region — New England Farmer 


fally ripe ani 
It is both excellent for the table and for cooking In ue 
quentity for the winter and spring. There mom 


be care. patience, and good jodgment employed 


thai of tbe same vanetics and mmilar proporuoms — 
or perbape the merket would consume more of the 
wieter vareten, as (bey are lem perishsbie than 
early (ruit, and can, therefore, be depended oe more 
safely as an article of profitable commerce with oar 
ouea 

The besotiful specimen which we bere give to 
our readers is coe of (be handeomest and beet ap 
ples m this country, and is worthy of general cults- 
vation. The Gravensteim originated in Holstein, 
Germany, amd bears the name of the castle in which 
it was found. It etandeat the bead of the list of 
fine apples in the country of its nativity; in Eng- 
land it is also very popular, amd flourishes in this 
country in aearly every locality where the apple is 
coltrvated. 

The Gravenstein, in thi» latitude, is an early fall 
apple, bot further north it j» an early winter fruit. 
It is ademmurably adapted to mortbern localem Jt 
is an excellent bearer. The fact is recorded of a 
tree in Bangor, Maine, having borne twenty busbels 
| of prime fruit the tenth year after grafting. 
Other advantages to the fruit. grower, in the cnul- 
tivation of thie variety, are, that it isa very rapid 
grower, and forme a large aod beautiful trea The 
fruit is very popular in the market, as it combines 
excellent qualities for the dessert and the kitchen 
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Rechanical Department. 


ComETEDCTION OF THE BOXES ETC. 

(ur aet artale deuribed ube matenals and mode 
of minag the composition, with hints weching us 
conveyance te the wall We devote this article to 
the mode of fiually depositing it in the wall I 
treed variens modes of fixing the boards between 
which the material is deposited, and finally hit ap- 
om the following —Firet erect standards or guides 
on both the outside and inside of your wall, and at 
the Gitance of 8, 12, 16, or any other number of 
feet which may beet serve the length of your wall 
aod boards, and brace these standards 
so as te keep your wall io its plow After it 
sp amd before it becomes dry, they can usually be 
braced against the fonr timbers, which should al- 
wars be laid for each foar bedore the wall goss up 
‘These guides timmy be composed of two by three or 
two by four inch timber. Their should be 
the proposed bight of the wall, and all of them cut 
of the mme length. If your corsers are equare, 
one of them should be put eitber at the outside 
corner, or two feet or so from it, for at the corner it 
serves the purpese of two standards, and so of the 
one on the inside corners. These standards may 
be so placed as to be lett in the wall, or plage! out- 
side of the wall, «o ss to be taken away ; bot. pro- 
bably the bert plan is to leave them in the wall 
la this case, if your wall is eagbt inches thick, aod 
your stof two by four, it will out anewer to have 
these standards opposita cach other, because this 
will evt the wall in two, but the outside of each 
should be where you wish the outasde of your wall 
n other words, all you have to do is simply to 
brace and place these standards so that when the 
baarde are nailed to them. the inside of the Loarda 
will ewreegend with the required thickness and 
form of the wall. 

This done, the preparation of boarde comes next 
io order, and ote of the first difficulties to be ovr- 
comme is the tendency of the boarde to warp, and 
thar render the wall aneren, whereas it is requisite 
the wall sbenid be kepi plumb and even. Choose 
any kind of good pue board. and nail conis setuna 
III cot, cod come or twice between, io 
prevewt warping by the mastare of the wall and 
iet the length of your boarde correspead with that 
ef te wall. Gan, i your wall ia thinty bat f 
two boards cach Gficen fort; or V your wall be 
bwenty 68 loot, let sach of your boards be twelve 
and e balf feet, or one dutea and the other nina. 
‘The inde boards will of course require to be è 
lithe shorter than the outside , in other words, ft 
the length of your beards to the wall, and sail 
umm te — 2. 

If, then, your bouse ie Üuriy, and your boarde 
eme fon, wide, n will (abs 150 œ 960 [oct of boarde 
te Ot the termes around Ue bene and the whole 
——— lee MET 

Basi dee rei oes jo che rhandaros swi AN op 
vió ee moris si rmm e 
en sail LLL 


fiw on, and Gill up again. By this time you can 
take off the first tier, amd nail on above, making a 
third tier, which, when Gilled, remains, while you 
take off the second tier to mail on for the fourth, 
aad © oo to the top of the wall 

When you are high enough for the windows, in- 
sert ther just as you would in a brick wall, and boil? 
around them If you wish your windows to open 
with weights, put boxes for the weights to run in 
outmde the window-frame e. 

Ose other important point requires attention. 
The boards are liable to spread in the middle, and 
thus make your wall wider between, than at, the 
standards, which can be easily prevented by nail 
img narrow stripe of boards across from the outaide 
to the inside board, and so drive the nail that it 
aball stick op alf an inch, and this will catch the 
lower edge of the neat tier of boards, the upper 
part of ihe nail preveating the bottom of the ver! 
board from spreading, thus making every cross- 


proce serve the double purpose of bolding the top 
of one tier of boards, and the of another. 
These cross pieces can either Be broken off after 


the wall completed, and left in the wall or pulled 
out, and their hole filled with plaster. 

Arrived at the top of yoor wall, or story, level 
off with mortar a you would a brick wall, and 
place your floor timbers on it, and proceed with 
the second as with the first story. This whole pro- 
coms is so sunple and easy that any tolerably inge- 
nious man may bull) bis own bouse. All that is 
required ia to plamb and brace the standarde just 
where the walls are to go. 

In my own beuee I laid brick silla on which te 
set the window. frames, as in usually done in brick 
houses, and also a brick arch over the tops of the 
windows 

As io the Uviekows of the wall, this will depend 
on the hight of your building My own bouse is 
four stories high, abd the wall of the first is eigh- 
tsen inches, the next sixteen, the next twelve, the 
other tan; while the inside walla, or partitions, are, 
for the first story, ten inches, and the second eight ; 


poses. Indeed, 1 should not be afraid to put oue 
basdred tome on the roof of my house, such ie my 
combideure in the strength of the wall. 

Ill, the thickness of the wall ie too small a 
matter he serious consileration ; as shown in the 
last article, the cont of the material le too trifling, 
and it deme not sast any more to get ready to build 
s thick than a ihin wall, œ that the 
ot great, To thoes, therefore, who are Umid, 


| 


which belong to the mason and carpenter, but my 
own jodgment strongly favors a roof nearly flat, so 


points of that roof, it going down inside into cis- 
terna. It has so little pitch that in some places the 
water stands and dries up, and yet it has never 
leaked one drop. 

The material of which it ie made i» entirely new. 
The original Blake's Obio Paint constitutes one of 
the ingredients, and clean sand another ; but I am 
not at liberty to state the detalle, nor need readers 
trouble me with questions or letters upon the sub- 
Jet, because, when my judgment deems it best to 
make it known, I shall do so unsolicited The cost 
of my roof is less by from 20 to 80 per cent than 
s shingle roof, and is better, it being smooth as 
glass, and so hard that you can grind off the bead 
^f a nail, without making any perceptible impres 
on epos it Ti conte lese than half ss much as 
tin, and is every way better—can be repaired by 
anybody for the merest trifle—is fireproof, a» well 
as frost and water proof I once did build quite a 
fire oo my roof, without making any impression 
upon it It ean be pat on for from three to four 
conta per square foot As a place for our evening 
promenade, or for drying clothes, fruits, and many 
other like uses, I consider the top of my house a 
very great acquisition, and incomparably superior 
io a shingle roof It also. deserves marked atten- 
tion that, jo making a roof pitched, say at the usp 
al angle of twenty-seven degrees, you are obliged 
to have one-cighth more of square feet of roof, than 
the eqüare feet you cover, Those onttage roofs, so 
steep, with eo many angles and corvers, | consider 
perfect monumenta of Wolly, ae they are very ex 
Pensive, and very liable to leak at their points of 
u 


Let us retorn to tbe walle, When these beards 
have remained on one, twn, or three days, according 
to the weather, they may be removed or taken off 
below to pot on abere. I carried up a wall of 
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eleves feet in seven days, with an average of about 
three tiers of boards. Ip good drying weather it 
will be perfectly safe to fill up eighteen inches for 
the first tier, eighteen inches to-morrow for the 
second, and the third day take off the first tier, and 
form: a third, and fill it, and the fourth day take off 
the second, and form a fourth tier, or course—yet 
this is hurrying it faster, perbaps, than would be 

A foot per day, with a bowe say 
twetity feit high, would only take some three weeks, 
and to go much faster would not often be desirable, 
Yet if you would go faster, use more boards Cure 
should be taken to set the standards true, also to 
bet be board eo as to make a plumb, smooth 
wall, as by a doing it will save plaster in leveling 
the surface in finishing. 

We now come to the process of finishing the 
walls outside. This may consist of a plain coat of 
mortar like the inside of the wall; or, by putting 
lamp black, together with some kind of spirits, into 
Ube last coat, it can be rendered cloudy, and afer- 
ward sprinkled with coloring matter, so as to re 
semble marble or granite. — Foral! practical purpo- 
ses, for keeping out moisture, a single coat of com- 
mon mortar may be poten the outside, just as on 
the lath, which, besides locking well, will render the 
house tenantable ull you can fineh the ces to 
your liking. 

It may be objected that this outside cont will 
peel by the action of the rein and frost. I anewer 
to, because it incorporates iteelf into, and becomes 
a part of, the wall, There will be more or lesa 
holes, and into these the mortar is pressed, and 
wherever it goes it sticks, leaving no crevices for 
water to penetrate and thereby be liable to the ao- 
tion of frost. My wall wee exposed, wholly un- 
covered, two winters, and not the first sign of peel- 
ing anywhere, except in two places already men- 
Uoned, that were not dry. 

The inside can be plastered directiy upon the 
wall, thoagh it will be warmer with furring aod 
lath, as employed on brick walla Rooms designed 
for winter use should have furring. The eaves of 
the house should project from one to three or four 
feet, which would shield the wall to a considerable 
extent Where it can be afforded, I cordially re 
eommend balustrades—they need eset but litte, 
and will aid s much to ornament a house, as to be 
worth their extra cost 
, The object of these articles i» not so much to 
give details as the general outline of this mode of 
building. And now, reader, these three articles 
will enable you to put up the walls of your house 
on thie method. I have given you all the details 
necessary. Their very simplicity may make you 
Unk you de not understand tbem-— bot with these 
directione, and the use of your own judgment, you 
can hardly go astray. 

— — — 

Towwim, runovoa rus Bror Rives Mer ai — The 
great tunnel through the Blue Hidgs has been fairly 
commenced. The workmen have excavated about 
10 feet of the main tunel on the western side of 
the mountain, and their progress thus far has been 
entürely through slate reek. As only nine men are 
able to work ata Ume, it is slow canens, although 


they work sight and day. It will require Ser or 
five years before this colomal work is completed. 
But when it is dope, it will be a monument of Vir- 
nr and ^ fountain of trade and pros- 
perity, which cannot be surpassed by any similar 
work oo this continent — Richmond (Va) Repub- 
hean. 


[What would Napoleon have thought of tannel- 
ing the Alpe, when be thought it so great à feat te 
climb over them! This is now being done success 
fully. His whole army could be hurled through that 
rocky rib of earth by an element as powerful as 
the thundering cannons which he dragged over it, 
with almost the rapidity of the death messengers 
sent forth from thé iron throats 

The very idea of the iron horse dragging his bur- 
den of life at the rate of filly miles the hour, 
through the base of the Blue Ridge and the Alpe, 
almost makes ove shudder. Archimedes probably 
"ever thought of soch a practicable matter as tun- 
nelumg mountains and talking by lightning ) 


Basten Fotivns. 


Tus Wreren—This last. mooth (L €. ap to this 
balmy, blessed first week in February, which now 
thaws out our ink) has given ue a feeling touch of 
his old quality—euch as we had fondly deemed to 
have become obsolete under the melt ag steadiorss 
of so many reforms and charities, and graces of art 
and culture, as we have had at work for some yaara 
Has it not been à winter! But we Puritans have 
plumed ourselves upou two things during this cold 
spell, quite turning the tables upon our warmer 
and more jovial Gothamite brethren, who have 
been wont to boast their life perennial summer in 
comparison with oum One is, our harbor has 
kept open, while that of New York has been (rosen 
solid, and the gay city (eolated. The other ia, 
that the Nightingale” haa by a true instinct, 
higher down to make ber nest and. take ber mate 
Who shall say that the Northern Capital i» not the 
nearest to the real if not the visible sun, after 
this 

Be dbe matter of biting blasta, and less than. 
aero temperatures, (only relaxed now and then to 
tempt down a sew coverlid of mow,) old Boreas 
has verily come down upon the devoted bead of 
Boston and New England The streets of the city 
are heaped up far abore the level of the ele walks, 
soow-slides from rool keep every eye twsed 
heavenward, mingling much merriment with fear, 
and merrier yet, and like a golden gala is the eubt 
of splendid and fantastic great steyba shaped like 
swana and Cleopatra's barges, filled with merry 
hearted youths and maidens, their voices ringing 
with glee, " These are the winter's flowers,” saith 
the poet. 

Other Gowers there are ton, and nobler, or plants 
vigorously growing towards flowering and fruitage 
‘The beet vital sap has not seemed fosen or slug 
gish the moral, intall- tual artiste setivity of this 
people has not suffered any cheek, bui lectures, 


reforma, concerts, oratonos and mescal rebearsals 
have been daily crowded. 


Tan Mane Lagoon Law —In the clear cold air 
of one of these most inclement days, the streets of 
Boston rang with the shouts and music of the tem- 
perance procession, bearing the mammoth petition, 
with it» one Awndred amd thirty thousand names 
The interminably pieced out sheet of paper was 
coiled round a cylinder, in form and caliber like 
the firemen’s bose-machines It was presented to 
both bodies of the Legislature with due formalities 
Since then there have been commutiers amd bear- 
ings new petitions (after dribleta) and counter pe- 
tions, and meetings everywhere to keep tbe steam 
well up. And it i» now a pretty general opinion 
that tbe Legislature will pase the law, subject to a 
popular vote in the «pring 

Whetber vinous excitement be or be not more 
deeply founded in buman nature than tetotaliste 
suppose , whether the roots of wine and brandy lie 
in real wants, or in sheer ein and folly, one thing ia 
proved by all the agitation, namely, that hundreds 
of thousands have come to lovk upon intemperaoce 
as a social disease of the most terrible and . 
Lie nature, unless the knife be fearlessly applied. 
It is, perhaps, sometimes wise to act /iterally upon 
the maxim, that even if it be the very eye that 
offend, it should be plucked out 


Massacmowerre Scowoor roa Ipiorio awp Peesce 
— —The annual meeting of the oor 
poration of this institution was held on the 12th of 
January, and the following gentlemen elected as 
officers S G. Howe, President ; George B. Emer 
son, Vice ; Stepben Fairbanks, Treasurer ; 
Edward Secretary; Samuel Eliot, Joseph 
Coolidge, Joha A. Andrew, James Lodge, Samuel 
Downer, Jr, & G. Howe, Edward Jarva, sod 
Heary Q. Clark, Trustees. 
The Trustees on tbe part of the State are Mesara, 
Williston, of Easthamptoo , Williama, of Taunton ; 
Bird, of Walpole; and Loring, of Salem. 
‘The schoul has now thirty pupil, and the sum 
ber will econ be increased to fifty. It ovotinces t$ 
be under the superintendence of Dr. Howe, who 
has had the geoeral direction of it amee ite kuoda- 
ton The place of Mr. Richards as principal 
teacher is filled by Mr.J. Vose, who has bosa for 
two years assis^ant teacher 
The institution i» in a flourishing condition, and 
promises to be a permanent wmatrument of public 
Tt is now located in a lange building 
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we Hee & deb © , wpiritaally repre 
wni es placed m tue with ume aml 
eternity, thai i only óil coe with a sew sense of 
the besuty, the mystery, the imdestructibienesa of 
We Asi yet we perfect are the details of the 
work, which are harmonized and vivilled by this 
corer tevwstaag semtameni dal the mere seekers for 
orajorwal truth, of for what is called artistica! e^ 
fect, a delighted too in Bo way. 


Lea de--Ma Maweecm bas cheed his 
coure wuh great achat, ami w cow delighting the 
Lyceum aodheooes in towa and city wrth smile le 
teres Mr. D. A. Gowen, Jr, the talented sen of our 
old master of the Latio school, has been giving an 
simahe course before the Lowell Institute on 
bus hranie seme, Astronomy 

Amey ue valuable and cbowe thang of the 
season bare been six lectures on Plate, by Rear 
om Vocum Sena wheee former courses on 

poetry, ca German literature, $e, le so deep an 
 Lapremoa oo tbe made of select audiences of the 
most cultivated ladies Thin, like the former 


drink in the soft, spiritual * conversations " of Mr. 
Alt and more or lem take partin them His 
Sleep, i Health, Soocems, Civility, Friend- 
ship, and Religwa 


Wowa»s Rrowrs—Miss Dr. Horr, the skillfel 
female phywcian, and good humored, shrewd, witty 
sdvomie of all things homane and 
Christian, was announced, a short time since, to 
lectore oo the * Position of Women,” in the town 


———— n 


of rufen, Massacbusetta The crtbosdes minatere 
anticipated ber coming by a stif bomily ce * Wives 
obey your Husbands” and so effectually advertised 
the lecturer thereby, that the hall was overthewedl, 
and w much money taken as to lead to the inviting 
of another radioa) lecturer oo the following week. 

A tall for the further socunty to married womeo 
of tbeir owo property has been introduced into tbe 
Messachumctia Leywiatury 


Tus ^ Brao Swan — This celebrated: possessor 
of a rare voles bas bad a crowded sudiente in 
Boston, where were to be seen people white and 
Deck sitting on the same benches As to the 
singer, ber artistic power has been overrated But 
she bas a vow of extrecrdinary pompam, oom- 
mening with the soprano “O in alt,” (which it 
gives rather shrilly and painfully.) and descending 
through rich and sweet middle tomes, (key by key 
with the piano forte, we beard u. down to the low 
G of à man's bam These lowest tones are firm; 
but it is a thing more curious than agresable, She 
tings a single say with sweetness and feeling | bot 
it is abeurd to being ber before the public in diff 
cult cavatinns, since ber cultivation is next to 
nothing Of ber capacity Òr improvement we 
wouhi oot undertake to judge 


Cutts of the Marth. 


DOMESTIC. 


Poumcan Scumaat.——The Congress of the Uni- 
ted States have devoted many hours to anprofita- 
ble debating, and up to the time of completing our 
monthly summary, have passed no legislative enact. 
meat of general ignpor ance to the country. Among 
the measures adoptat by the Senate, we are happy 
to notice the abolition of the spirit rations in the 
Navy, and an increase of the pay of the sailors 
An interesting discussion bas taken place in the 
Senate on the question of interposing the friendly 
offices of our Government with that of Great 
Br tain for the release of the Irish state prisoners. 
Among the prominent supporters of the measure 
were Mesma Carr, Shields, Hale, and Butler. A 
bull has passed the House appropmating the sum of 
$6,000 for the relief of the Cuban priscoera 

‘The Message of the Gevernor of Obio was de- 
livered on the 6th of January. He states the io- 
come of the year at $2,878,666 71, and the expen- 
sos at $2,096,960 57. The State has a balance oo 
hand of $512,660 25; ite debt is now $15,584,808 88, 
‘The school and trust funds amount to $1,754,522 19. 
‘The establishment of an efficient system of Com- 
man Schoolia, according te the new constyiubon, is 
urged on the Legislature ; and Webster's Dictionary 
is recommeoded — Better provisions for the insane 
and other belpiese classes i» recommended The 
Governor doubts whetber the retailing of liquor can 
be prevented ; at any rate moral influence has hitb- 
erto done more to that emi than legal enactments. 
The have passed rewolutions declanng that 


the U States ought to interfere, aboold Rasma 
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oF any other power mediile with the internal affairs 
of other pations struggling for freedom. 

The Message of Governor Boutwell of Massachu 
setis was delivered on the 18th of January, He 
advocates the Kossuth doctrine of intervention in 
full, and recommends a revision of the Constitution. 
The financial condition of the State is not very 
satisfactory. The receipts fall short of the expen 
dures during the past year 076,078 29. The 
great length and unusual cost of the last Legisla- 
tore i» mentioned as one reasoe for the deficiency. 
The Governor estimates that the receipts of the 
current year will exceed the expenditures unless 
extraordinary appropriations are made If the ap- 
Proprations and expenditures exceed the income of 
the year, be recommends a direct tax 

Ou the 12th of January the Governor's Measage 
was read to the General Assembly of Virginia It 
alludes at great length to the new Constitution It 
reconimends that the Assembly should direct ite 
Attention to the state of agriculture, and devise 
means for promoting and siding that interest. It 
alludes to the State Debt, and states the deficiency 
in the revenue of this year at $518,511, It recom. 
mends ipternal in provement to tie immediate ccn. 
sideration of the Assembly, and then points oot in 
minute detail the several roads and canals which it 
recommends the construction of at whatever cost, 
and concludes with an opinion condemning the 
compromise av unjust, but at the same time sug” 
gesting that Virginia should preserve ber attitude 
with as little agitatwo as possible 

The Message of Governor Farwell, of Wisconsin, 
was delivered on January 16. 

He recommends the passage of a general bank- 
ing law , the adoption of the commissioner system 
of township and county government, in preference 
to the préseot Board of Supervisors, expresses an 
opinion unfavorable to the granting of public landa 
to aid in the construction of public works by com- 
panies or corporations , advocates granting the aid 


and the management of the fund provided for ita 
prosecution , an inquiry into tbe legality of certain 
serip, to the amount of $26,000, imued to M. L. 
Martin in his contract for improving the Fox River, 
and of the appointment of a commission “to make 
personal asd ngid examination of the titles of tbe 
land mortgaged in different counties” to secure 
loans from the School Fund. 

The questions of nationa! policy affecting the in- 
teresia of the State are briefly discussed, and the 
Governor recommends that Congres abould be me- 
monalsed on tbe following subyects IV. survey 
and sale of the agneultural and mineral lands the 
improvement of rivers and harbors; the establish 
ing at Washington of an Bureau; the 
free navigation of the St Lawrence; and a modif- 
cation of the present tariff, so as to secure a revence 
and to afford adequate protection to agricultural, 
mechanical, and manufacturing labor, and thus to 
secure for our products a permanent ond remunera- 
tive home market 


— 


A bill has been introduced in the Penceylvania 
House of Representatives to exempt the hamestead 
of every family from levy and sale on easeution. 
The terms of the bill propose that the debtor shall 
designate his homestead, which shall not be sold, of 
whatever value. 


Trace Movswuwra A great Temperance 
demonstration took place at Albany on the 28th of 
January. A large procession of the different tem 


perance orders, in full regalin, was formel, and | 


meetings were héld at the Capitol, and at several 
charches, the throng being = great as not to be so- 
commodated in one place A State Temperance 

Alliance was organized, for the purpose of securing 
the action of the Legislature in favor of the reform 
Great efforta have already commenced to insure 
the enactment of the Maine Liquor Law at the 
present session of the Legislature. 

The Convention was large, enthusiastic, aod en- 
tirely harmonious, and, judging from the seal and 
determination manifested on the . this new 
organisation will make a deep impression upon the 
State of New York. Under the auspices of this 
alliance, every county and town in the State will 
be immediately organized, and should the Maine 
law be passed by the present Legislature, these 
alliances will be required to see that its provisions 
are enforced, and to sustain those who shall enact 
it Such are the declarations of the leaders of 
thia important movement. 

A woman's Temperance Convention was beld on 


New York Letters were read from Mie. E C. 


A State conrention of the friends of temperance 
in Indiana has been beld at Indianapolis, at which 
energetic steps were taken for the supprension of 
intemperance. A bill to regulate the sale of spiritu- 
ous liquors has been reported to the Indiana Legis- 
lature, and, it is thought, will become a law. 

A State Convention in favor of the Maine Liquor 
Law assembled in Concord, N. H, on the g 
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of January. A letter was read from Mayer Dew, | 
of Portland, giving & history of the operations of 
the law in Maine, and a resolution passed that the 
members of this ooo vention would vote for no man for | 
any State or Cownty office who is not known to be 
in favor of laws prohibiting tbe sale of intoxicating 
drinks as a beverage. 

The convention wae large, and the proceedings 
passed off with enthusiasm. 

New Jersey ia moving in the matter of interdict 
ing the sale and manufacture of iptoxicaluw drinks 
A very large number of petitione—(rom almost 


existing law: are inadequate lo supress intemper- 
ance, have beca presented to the Legislature, ask- 
ing the passage of an act ae nearly identical with 
the Maine Liquor Law as shall be deemed prac 
Uicable. 

‘The Maine Liquor Law has been rejected in the 
Rhode Island House of Representatives, 


Movemerrs or Kossvra.—Afier receiving the 
publie honore of the Capital, aed making a short 
visit at Annapolis the great Hungarian patriot 
proceeded to Harrisburg, where he arrived on the 
14th of January. He was welcomed by the Legis- 
lature in the State- House, where the crowd was so 
numerous and eager to gratify ite curiosity, that 
Kossuth was scarcely able to be heard in his reply 
to the selutations of the Governor. He afterwards 
addressed the citizens of Harrisburg in the Court- 
House, and the members of the Legislature at a 
banquet given in his honor. His speeches on 
both these occasions were highly electrical, touch. 


every county in the State—setting forth that tbe == 
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ami made e deep impremsce oœ ibe bearera lo the 
commencement of his lecture, he performed & v» 
riety of curious experiments, showing the laws of 
respiration amd the importance of pere air to the 
support of life This wae made very clear by a 
umple apparatus eod the lamaneme cxplama me 
of the lecturer. He then dwelt oo the necemity of 
preserving a bealthy eumowpbers in ow dwellings 
ap) places of busmess, and especially in echcole amd 
dermitones A guod ventilation is the first condi 
tion of a suitable echoolroom lo addition te the 


requires a full supply. Without it the pupil be 
comes languid ld. tecapable of mental 
exertion, and soon suffers in bie bealth. 
The ventilation of sheepang apartments i» peculiacty 
important, on account of the number of bows 
spent in them, and the diager of accumulating foul 
sir. In our parlors and offices, the atmosphere is 
kept in motion—we are moving sbout—the furni- 
ture is changed from one part of the room to the 
other —door and windows are often upening——and 
thas a fair ventilation is effected. Not so in our 
dormitories, They require special sitention, and 
should not be neglected for a single night We are 
glad to fied, says the Tribune, that the * People's 
Lectures" bid fair to be as socosssful as was a> 


ing the heart by their pathetic appeals command- | interested in scientie instructions, plainly set forth, 


ing universal eympathy by their vivid pictores of 
the wrongs of Hungary, and convincing to the in- 
iellect by the soundness of their logie, and the 
potency of their facta Leaving Harrisburg on thé 
17th of January, be arrived at Pittsburg on the 22d. 
afier suffering a detention on the road by the severe 
snow storm, which rendered traveling almost im 
possible. His reception at Pittsburg was enthusi- 
astic in the extreme. Among other gratifying de- 


. monstralions were several testimonials of esteem 


and sympathy from the working mem of that pros- 
perous manufacturing city. Remaining at Pitt 
burg about a week, Kossuth arrived at Cleveland 
on the 31st of January, and at Columbus on the 
4th of February. The same expressions of admi- 
raton and Jerotion atten jed bis recepuon in those 
cities as bad marked the previous stages of bis 
Western tour. He reached Cincinnati on the 9th of 
February, where he was welcomed to the Queen 
City amidst the roar of cannon and the shouts of 
of freemen. His health, which still suffers from 
the constant excitement and fatigue to which be is 
exposed, did not permit bim to address the people 
on the night of his arrival. 

Kossuth is in the almost daily reception of invi- 
tatione from different Western cities, ¢Xpressing 
an earnest sympathy with his cause, and a desire 
to sustain it by all practicable material aid. 


Da. Gasmoow ow Verrmarion—An admirable 
lecture on this subject bas been delivered at the 
* People's Course,” by Dr. Griscom. His statements 


and answering to the sensitive nerves, extending to 
the reservoir of galvanic or nervous. power for the 
whole system. This galvanic center, which corres- 
ponds to the brain, presided over by an intelligent 
will (the single operator or watchman) oa receiving 
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the impreamen or indication of a distarbance at the 
extremities erode oot an impale to appropriate 
ection over the other circuit, paming through the 
belfries of the various belle and ibus giving the 
alarm ie the whale city. This is done in the follow 


gent will at the conter, to represent distet of toy 
other signala The system is highly ingenious in 
the details, and presenta a beautiful instance of the 
applidiities of scientific principles to purposes of 
practocal util y 


Pacesam os Amoctariot —The North American 
Phalang, in Monmouth Co, N. J. has just declared 
a dividend uf four per cent upon nta capital stock 
for the past year This is the first cash dividend 
made emre its organizalion, which Gk place some 
ten years age. This dividend is made after paying 
a competent reward 6; tbe laborers in et y depart 
ment of the institution The Phalans bas straggled 
through great difficulties arising from want of 
suffisent capita) and other causes of weakness at 
e upon the organiabon of new relations of 
todestry amd social le These difficultics have 
bees met and manfully overcome, aod the enter- 
priming friends of the ieettotion may be congrats - 
lated upon the altament of thew present eubetan- 
tial and secure condition, ax well s» upon the hap 
pier mote of life, end larger means of persoal im 
provemest sheh hei aem iain enabiee (hem t; 
ajy. 


Navar Karworros vo Jaran —The expedition 
wl) depart under the cammand :/ Commobore 
Perry, s meon am the rab can be got ready — 
probably shoot the few of March, The steam 
Igate M.. will bm Commodore Perry's flag 
aep The Comberiand and St Lawrence will form 
© part = It is believed that the ob 
get of the apodus ^ to mabe a favorable im 
2 io the save! power of the | meted States 
epee Ue aspero of Japan, end that it ie to go io 
the pit and city of Jodho, which is at the hend of 
© mri bey, cod dm sccording de Dia 
sofberióes, soselia The diy contala more 
ꝶ—＋—ͤ2V2*ũ ** 44K4„%4„P? 
PEP 
22224 catene vo mapas. 
tarea. and in the residence of the Emperor and of 
the wither of tbe Empore Thie Government ashe 
A ihe kapare k pen b pretio L mar edi 
aed Kc oom of our stan ge 
wie miy be cus oom ee araa 


Llowaaas c5 Cossus —M, Wale: the archi 
22 piae ba the 6 cometruetion of 
the Lasery sf omm n the le 
— d he io mem own om . Beide mo aed 
Gerunde of he tmo Nem They who hore econ 
Uem Ara onere omens a ihe spe Uf eed 
more bn eet comment could bare been 
—— ˙—— — is the — inom 
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in lieu of wood in the interior, the design being to 
guard against the recurrence of a conflagration 
There is to be a tastefully-panelled and ornament 
ed dome, the light to be admitted through stained 
giam 

It is proposed, at some future time, to add to the 
library premises, by attaching the rooms adjeming, 
now made use of for other purposes 

There is a probability, as there is strong desire, 
to complete the library room by the first of July 
In the meantime, one of the passages and several 
adjacent rooma have been fitted up for the recep 
tion of the books which were saved. from the late 
conflagration, and fur those which were a few days 
since authorized by law to be purchased. 


Suvea om New Mexico. dispatch ba» been 
received from an officer of Army stationed in 
New Mezco, stating that an extenmve and rich sil- 
ver mine has been discovered in that Territory The 
main or chief vein is said to be over five inches in 
width at the surface, and is exposed from the sum- 
mit of a mountain fifteen bundred feet high to ite 
base, over a thousand yards in length. The eastern 
slope only of the mountain has been explored, but 
there ix no doubt that the vein passes entirely 
through it An analysis of the ore has been made 
by a Mexican sliver worker, who proooonóhe it 
very rich Fort Fillmore is about twenty miles 
north of ED Paso. 


Pasos To Catwwourta—It is useless to visit 
thie ety with the idea of engaging « passage by 
com acrem the Ithmer to Califwnia All the 
vessels (both Panama aod Nicaraqus) are full op 
to April, and those for that month are rapidly Bi. 
ing up. You should engage your passage weeks 
beforehand or take your way arvend the Horn 
or over tbe Sierra 


FOREIGN, 


New Vauscu Cowrrrerios.— The usurping Presi- 
dest of the French Republic, ia exercise of the 
sathority assumed during the late assault on the 
‘teres of the people, has promulgated a Consti 
tutin, of which the following principles farm the 
besis j. A responsible Chief appointed for ten 
yeaa 2 A Miuistry responsible only to the Ex 
ecutive, & A Council of Btate for the initiative of 
the laws 4 A Legislative body for the discussion 
of the lave «6. A eecond Amembly sa a general 
teleeciog power, The supreme authority resta 
with the Chief of the Disia He commands the 
land and sen forces, makes tresties of peace, alli 
tere and commerce | appresote to al] offices and is 
sume the dectews pecemmary Go (he execction of the 
laws, all of which are proposed by him The Sen- 
ste io emepesmd of the cardinals, admirals, mer- 
eels Gur] mob other dutunguehed musens es the 
Vremdemt desma proper t elevate to that dignity 
‘The Benatare receive no salary, cannot be removed 
fren fom, most. marton every ao and bold thoir 
se-—Á je amen The Legislative body ie to be 
sheeted by universal suffrage, and by secret ballot. 
The members receive no salary, they are eleeted 
Úy ete years, sad bold public sesime, which may 
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be made private at the demand of five of their num- 
ber. The Legislative body is convoked, adjourned, 
prorogued, and dissolved at the pleasure of the 
President. The Council of State consists of from 
forty to fifty members appointed by the President, 
who presides over their sessions They prepare 
the laws under his direction, and support them be- 
fore the Senate and Legislative body in the name 
of the Government. B 

Such are the principal features of the Constitu- 
thon, which, in the hands of the usurper, is a mere 
instrument for the support of his arbitrary claime. 
How long M will be endured by the brave and 
generous people of France, is a problem which can 
be solved only by experience. Founded in deeds 
of the basset tyranny, cemented by the blood of 
peaceful citizens, and supported by the banishment 
of the noblest sone of France from their native soil, 
it has no root in any eternal principle, and must, 

or later, pass into corruption and ruin. 

Bewsiwo ow trax  Awarow— The destruction of 
this large British steamer by fire, with 150 persone 
on board, of whom at least 100 have perished, 
one of the most terrible catastrophes recorded 
the annal» of modern navigation The calamity 
eecurred on the night of Saturday, January Md, 
near the Scilly lales, two daysout from Southampton. 
The Amazon was a very fine pew vessel, one of 
the West India Mail Steam Packet Company's 
squadron, She had sailed from Southampton on 
the afternoon of Friday, the 2d of January, By 
midnight om Saturday abe had got well clear of the 
Seilly Islands, snd bad made about 110 miles i5 a 
W. 8. W. courses from this point At twenty 
minutes before one, on Sunday morning, the alarm 
of tre was given. Ip a few minutes the flames had 
burst up the fore and main hatchways, and had 
spread like wild fire along the decks, There was 
a beary sen on at the time, and. the wied ie de. 
seribed as * blowing balf a gale,” from the south- 
weet The alarm bell was instantly rung, and the 
crew and pasengere—ae many of them as were 
bet suffocated by the emake in their berthe— rus' ed 
upon deck. — Captain Symons immediately ran up 
on deck in bis shirt and. trowsers— The attempt, 
of course, was ai first to extinguish the flames. 
‘The progress of the destructive element was, how- 
over, so rapid as to set all human struggles at de- 
fiance. The engine roman was untenable, and the 
bose could not be brought to sot Somethulig, in- 
demi, appears to have been dene in the way of 
heaving overboard a sock of hay, bot the task 
was simply hopeless from the commencement The 
tragedy then in Progress was to begin and end 
in the space of twenty mingten As soon as the 
alficors were comvinewd that the fire bad decisively 
geined the mastery, their nest effort was to get the 
bonis cleare! away. There were plenty of bosta, 
including three lifebonta Could they have bese 
lowered in safety, there would hove been accom 
malatioon for all persons on board Se happy a re 
suli was not obtained In the midst of the confu 
win that prevailed, and of the wild terror of the 
peseengers with a raging son aed in è gale of 
wind, order and unity of action were bo doubt Lat 
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‘There appears to have been the greatest difficulty 
in getting the boats clear of the ship; the time 


en Sunday morning, just twenty minutes 
» after the fire bad broken out, no man could remain 
on the deck of the Amazon and live. Her maga 
sine Sflarward exploded, and by 54 o'clock in the 
morning, there wae no vestige left of this noble 


hy) 
Tio coma of thi A of he Ameme b 


tmore event, and the engwe altogether in better or- 
der. Joba Shearing, en intelligent fireman, states 
that in playing the water on the cranks a quantity 
fell on the wood and felt of the boilers, and be coo 
ceives that these substances, when the water was 
dried from them, would ignite the quicker for ihe 
operauon, and henee the accident. 

The value of the Amason, when ready for sea, 
was about £100,000, and abe is understood to have 
cost the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company fully 
that um It is said that she is not insured, and 
the lone will consequently fall entirely »pon the im- 
surance fund of the company—a fund exclusively 
devoted from annual grants derived from the profits 
of the company toward casualties of shipwrecks 
sod lose of Weir vensela The value of the specie, 
quicksilver, cargo, &c, when added to the value of 
the ship, will give a total low of property of little 
less than £200,000 sterling The wives, families, 
friemda, and connections of most of the erew of the 
Amason reside in Southampton, and the melancholy 
event bas caused a deep gloom in the town. Many 
of the officers, engineers, seamen, 40, have wives 
and familhes depending upon tbeir exertions for sup: 
port; and to the loss of their husbands, sons, and 
brothers, as the case may be, i4 added, in several 
cases, tbe proximate lose of (he maane of eubsistence 


Farnese Marwww, in accordance with the advice 
both of his friends and physicians, is enjoying that 
rest aod repose which bie eafeebled health requires, 
he hae suffered slightly from the change uf climate, 
bot still retains his accustomed good spirits The 
members of the various Temperance and Literary 
Societies of Cork presentes him with oongratulatory 
addresses on BL Gtephen's day; in all of which 
they caprese) their deep gratitude to the Ameri 
can people tor their generous and delicate attention 
to thea benefactor Father Mathew resides at pres 
ent at Lehanagh, the country seat of hie brother 
Charles, where, by his dearly beloved 
relatione, and visited by tre of fienda he anew 
imere realises the coria] welonme and aympatbi 
sing affection of pome 


Miscatiawnom. The Columbus of New York, 
M'Oerren, from New Orleans for Liverpool, with 
a valuable cargo, consisting of 3,88] bales of cot- 
ton and 5,000 barrels of corn, went ou shore Jan. 6, 
on the rocks at the eastern side ef the entrance 
of Waterford harbor, and went to pieces Four 
passengers, (two ladies and two steerage) with 
eight of the crew, were drowned. The remainder, 
20 in number, including the master and first and 
second mates, were saved —It is reported that Le 
dru-Rollin, and other French refugees of bis party 
wow in London, are about to remove to Canada M. 
Rollie will practice there his profession of lawyer. 
M. Delescluze. former editor of Le Reforme, will 
his living, if possible, as a journalist, in his new 
home Tbe Turkish Government has introduced 
the culture of cotton. in the vicinity of Damascus, 
with seed procured from the United Staten It 
succeeds well —A very rich sulphur mine has been 
opened at Bohar, on the Red Sea The sulpher 
can be delivered pure at Alexandria for 624 cente 
the ewt. Hitherto Egypt has imported yearly 
some 12,000 ewt, ai a cost of $5 50 per ewt This 
mine will yield some 25,000 cwt for exportation 
during the present year, and will change material- 
ly the price of the article in Europe.— The produc- 
ton of alk m Europe hae recently undergone great 
improvementa, owing to the introduction of Chi- 
newt methods This i» due to M. Julien, an emi 
nent scholar of Paris, who translated into French a 
Chinese work on the subject. M Julien has now 
translated & Chinese manua! on the fabrication of 
porcelain, which it is anticipated will be equally 
beneficial to that branch of industry —A colony of 
Maronites, from Libanas, are about to emigrate to 
Algiers, They will go by land, with camels; the 
caravan will consist of 1,200 persona The French 
Government have given them land in the province 
of Constantine — At the last session af the Academy 
of Sciences, M. Payen communicated the result of his 
in resti cons into (he properties and composition of 
Caes howe The substance appears to tbe naked 
eys o5 ~ bomageneous and continuous, but strong 
magnifying glasses show it to be filled with a vast 
quantity of irregular pores, communicating with 
each other, It is far from being inipenetrahle, for 
thin scales immersed in water fer a month increase 
16.20 and 25 per cent in weight It may be re 
solved into seven distinct component parte—e lu: 
bie principle, a tenaciows elastic, prne: 
ple, a certain portion of fatty matlor, an essential 
wl, a eolorimg substance, traces oí asotea, and water, 
often to the amount of 16. per cent. — The Russian 
Government are having three steamboats built to 
navigate the Bea of Aral, in the center of Ada 
There are already Rusian forte on the northern 
shores of the Bea, abd these steamers will add 
greatly to the power of Russis over the wild Tar 


the raising of silkworts and the manufacture of 
siik, produced a value of 160,000,000 of francs 
‘This is an ineresse of 40 per cent in 18 peara The 
share of the breeder of the worms i» by far the 
largest, as fully three quarters of this sum, or 120 
eo ecd Wesce this 
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the King of Swe- 
den 53, the King of Denmark 43, Louis Napoleon ^ 
43, King Bomba 41, the King of 


would be elected if he was in any good degree qual- 
ifod for the office. and when the returns came in 
we found hie majority to be over 4,000, while mme 
of the candidates on the same ticket had only as 
many bundrede. 

We give below a specimen of the wit and ele 
quence which secured for Russell such a triumph. 
Had be gwmmessed small Mirthfolnee be never 
would have won the votes of his witloving com 


ever met with le Damit R Avua, Uaia candi 
date for Auditor of Missesippi. We beard him ad- 


speech. there does not turn him vot almost a» many 
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ie te eee 
Bf PORE 
nyigeg bembeg The North Miwisppi Unio 
K. ha eec al Jenmin It a cap 
d) sete of Ube apart al his apenches tbough net 
wp te Ube agal either im dignity or Pondemanie 
al mamme We give n however as affording come 
bee of hà way of getting along == 

~ Lapses asp O«vrcswus — [nae hot there's no 
wee of telling you that, yoo know I am up as well 
walde lam a modest man—very—bot I have 
sever lasts pecayume by itin my Rfe—becaese a 
warce commodity among candedetea | thought I 


of ehectionenring | afra TU tabe the salary, and he may have the 


weed mention & Ar Gar I ditt yen sever | 


— are generally @askdered as awisences, 
bet they are mot they are the politest men c the 
worki shake you by the band, ask how's your fam- 
ly, what» the prospect for arapa, dc. aod 1 am the 
pwditest man there i in the State —Dary Crockett 
saya, the politest man be ever saw wheo be asked 
a man to drink, torned bis back so that be might 
drink as moch as be pleased T beat that all bob 
low, I give a man a chance to drink twice if be 
wishes for | not only ture around, bul adut my epee 


— 2 — and pendu 


stand the science perfectly, and if any of the county 
cnnd»daies wish instroctons, they must call oa me. 
“Pellow citizens —1 was born—if I hadn't been, I 
would'at hare been a candidate bot I am a going 
to tell you where——twas not in Mississippi, bot 
"ewes on the right side of the negro line; yet that's 
no compliment, a» the negroes are mostly born on 
the mame wide. I started in the world as poor as à 
church mouse, yet | came honestly by my poverty, 
for I inborited it, and. if 1 did start for, no man 
can't say but that I have bald my owe remarkably 
well 

* Candidates generally ask you, if you think they 
art 4 Now I don't ask your thoughts, 
I ask your voten. Way there » nothing to think of 
emsept to watch and see that Swan's name is sot 
oa your ticket, if en, think to scratch it off and put 
mice om. [am certain thet I am competent, for 
who caght to know better than | do }—nobody. I 
wil allow that Swan i» the best Auditor in the 
State; that s till | am elected —iben perhaps it's 
met proper for me to say anything more, yet as an 
benest man, | am bound to say thai! believe it's 
a grievous an t hide anything from my fellow-cit- 
isna, therefore say that it's my private opinion, 
publicly expressed that Tl make the best Auditor 
ever n the lasted States 

Tu not for bonor I wish to be Auditor, for ia 
my own county | was offered an «fice that was all 
bonor —Ooroner, whach | respectfully declined. The 
Auditor's ofice is worth some $3,000 à year, and I 
am ie for it like a thousand of brick, To show my 
gvodnes of beart TIl make thie offer to my com- 
petitor. | am sure of being elected, and be will 
lowe something by the canvass—therefore | am will 
img to divide equally with bim, aod make these two 


honor, ot be may have the honor, and I'll tabe the 
salary. In the way of bonors | heve received 
enough to satisfy me for life 1 went ont to Mexion, 
eat pork and beans slept w tbe rain and mud and 
swallowed everything except live Mexicana When 
I was ordered to ‘go'l went ‘Change,’ I charged 
* And break for the chaperell! yoo had better be” 
lieve I beat a quarter nag io doing my daty. 

= My competitor, Swan is a bird of golden plu- 
mage whe has been ewimming for the last four 
years in the Aoditors pond, at $5,009 a year —! 
wm rotation. I want to rotate him out and to 
rotate myself ia There's plenty of room für him 
to pwin outside Of that pond—therefore pop in 
your votes for me—I'll pep him out, and pop my- 
sf in. 

* Tam for à division of labor. Swan says be has 
Vo work all the time with bis nose dows upon the 
publie grindstone Four years must have ground 
it to a pint. Poor fellow, the public ought net to 

om having the handle of bis mug ground 
clean of. I hare a lange, full grown nose, and 
tough as sole leather. I rash to the post of duty. 
T offer it up as a sacrifice I clap it on the griad- 
sione. Fellow citizens, grind away—gried till I 
Aolier enuf, and that'll be some time first. 

“Time's most ont, Well I like to forgot to tell 
you my name. It's Daniel, (for short Dan Nota 
handsome name, for my parents were poor people. 
who lived where the quality appropriated all the 
nice names, therefore they had to take what was 
left and divide around among us—bat it's as hand- 
some ts I am,) R. Rassell. Remembeg every one 
of you that it's not Swan. 

“Tam sùre to be elected, some and all, great 
and small, sbort and tall, when you come dowa to 
Jackson, after the election—stop at the Auditor's 
office—tbe latch string alway» hang» out—eoter 
witboot knocking—take off your things, and make 
yourself at bome.” 


— O e 
OFF-SHOOTS, 
eT IT GAEELLA. 
= O, dear, delightful solace of my youth 
Whee | wae slitting on our creeks green bank, 
(Cerahadowedl by Ue bruscbes of my Nembock tree, 
Wh me aghe tp sona; boers has sheltered! ma, 
How much | prise yoo. Vou are better to me far 
Thee niliy chii-«hai, ecaeciees ni mqu, of Une commo teilt 
Thai v beard ai sociai gatherings Boous, you are my life.” 
I love books They are my companions I am 
wedded to them. By them I am enlightened 
Thew admonitions are mild, and thei gentle teach- 
mg» go to my heart's depths, moving me more than 


frienda Bye of mine may not have looked on 
them My ear» may not have beard their voices. 
Hand grasp they and I not have felt; yet I 
them, enter into their 


Yet between us there is no vorceful language. 
= Pit language there ia none 
For the heart's Grepest things: for «hen the soul is fullest 
Ta beet ed votomieasly iembles like a lute as- 
«rung 


„ 


L. 
— . 
1 hare s apot in the home of my childbood where, 
of a sunny day, in ite after part, I long to go ; 
* For V te good 
To tengtbeen Lo the last a cuba y mood |” 
and at with my frienda Ti in a beautiful place 
At my feet the pure, gurgling stream plays, whie 
pering to me of days that were. The green earth 
is my carpeting, ln the distance is my home, 
shrouded in the deepest evergreen, Over me is 
my bushy Hemlock, which like the mimes of 
Southey ode down 
= Le Romp ities bought, 
Amd emis lin whinpering leaves 
As though to welome me ` 
and so our interview begins What mighty, what 
magie power i» mine. | speak, and the states 
man, the philosopher, the man of science, the man 
of genius the historian, the ilealis and the poet 
are before me. They encircle me They lay their 
treasures of mind and heart at my feet. The air I 
breathe i» pregnant with their spirituality. Their 
labore, researches, thoughts, hopes, fears, philoso- 
phies, are all mine. They may be dead, entombed, 
forgotten by the maltitude They are alive to me, 
and in my presence, They may be in the Senate 
Hall, the editor's sanctum, the study, the college, 
or the publisher's ofice. Nons the less are they 
with me They may be around the festive table, in 


ism, and they come. I drink deeply. No shallow 


mocker in the depths of the green. boughs over me 
are still My lips are parted so as to let the breath 
pase easily, and my heart quickens ita throb as some 
great soul presses itself closely to my own soul. 
"Tell me, ye that go to parties and gossip away 


Loving! They know which heart-etring to eweep. 


Their utterances are al! mine. Take your voiceful- 
Dess and lay it beside my vorcelemness and tell me 
into whose companionship you would wish to pass. 

Your talking coterie is the symbol of half devel- 
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oped spirituality 
rude and of ragged angles Tt betokens the neces 
sity of the visible and tangible ; aud tells all whe 
eome within ite whirl, that the eye and ear, the hand 
aad tongue, are thy media as well aa the U 
of intercourse, It smacks of the material ‘and 
ephemeral, Mut those ] would seek as my uphold 
ere and comforters are euch sa live 
* Wherr thought te mngunge, 
And hene is a want of #ympaihy.” 

With euch facilit»os as these for communion with 
the great and good, whe cap explain the reason why 
men with 

“Amal acres stretehing in the san.” 

pay so little heed to these facilities |. Travel, enter 
the houses of the Fich and the competent, and you 
will find few books There are large and well fur 
nished rooms, tapestried chambers, closets filled 
with bed-clothes devoted te the moth, granarics 
overflowing with wheat, yard» with flesh and fowl, 
secretaries with railroed] stock mad purses with 
money but in the whole inventory not hooks «uf. 
ficient to make an auctiopeer's bid of five dollars. 
I am surprised at the short-sightedness of parents. 
They instil into children feelings of respect for mon 
ey till it demonstrates in. their history the truth of 
Irma, that “the love of is the root of 
all evil.” They educate them so that at adult life 
both sexes prefer the outside array to the inward 
adornment, and the money spent i» oftener paid for 
a fine ribbon than for a fioely bound volume of 
some standard writer. 

However, this evil will ultimately pase away. 
At this hour I can see the change slowly accom- 
plishing. It is not exmagh now for a beautiful girl, 
in order to press ber way in to the society of the 
gifted and the good, to show an annual or two 
bound in gilt on her center table. She must have 
read #fstematically and laboriously, else she will 
find herself at a level lower than ber aspirations, 
But a library is not only worth something for read- 
ing, it is worth much for reference; and this forms 
the main argument for its necessity, To be able to 
settle a disputed point, or one which i» doubtful, is 
of im at times. 

I have a friend who cherishes right views on this 
matter. He is kind-hearted and intelligent, and 
makes gifts always in books. They form a part of 
himself, and Emersdh says that a man should give 
to his loved apes a part o f Till one thinks, 
one may not perceive valuable a gift a book 
may be. The giver not only put himself into com 
mupion with his friend, but he puts his friend into 
communication with the writer of the book, but 
this may prove one of the sweetest offices which it 
is in the power of friendship to exhibit. 

—— .. —ñä—äe—ä 


Tax Weasreus Lroxnat Ixerrrere—This Insti- 
tution is located at Marietta, Ohio, and from the 
large and liberal spirit prevailing in it, we trust it 
is destined to be triumphantly successful in its gen- 
eral prosperity, and that it will become a pioneer 
of a better and more thorough system of education. 
The study of the true philosophy of mind instead 
of the musty metaphysics or discordant specula- 
tions of the past, will give to those students who 
become physicians, lawyers and divines, a power in 
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lt bot illustrates an age as yet | their professions which will raise them head aod | 


shoulders abore those who follow: the vid school of 
mental philosophy; while the study of physidogy 
will lead them to preserve their health amd vigor of 
boly while ohtaimng tbeir edyestion—far more 
thon half of our college studente graduate with 
broken constitutions—and be enabled to gu Arth 
strong and bealthy in body, as well as educated in 
intellect 

We give below a few extracts of a recent letter 
from one of the professors in the Institute. The 
writer and the students may rely on our co-operation 
in their good cause, 

“The interest in Phrenology is increasing here. 
The studente of the Western Liberal Institute are 
making ite principles the groundwork of mutual 
science. I have delivered them a course of lectures 
on this subject. They would like to form an al 
liance of friendship with your establishment, to en 
able them to have a better. opportunity to procure 
a cabinet, a library, and all things which can be of 
service to tbe science bolh now and in ttes to come. 
They have formed a Phrenological Society in the 
Institute, designed to be a permanent society and 
to constitute a part of th: Institution. fla meet 
ings are to be weekly for the discussion of all sub 
jects connected with the nature and wellbeing of 
man. I think it i» the first society of the kind ever 
established in any literary institution or college, 
and may be the first step to a grand reform in our 
institutions of learning. Should the society be sue- 
cessful, as it has every prospect of being, other in- 
stitutions will be induced to follow in its track. 1n- 
stead of two literary societies in the Institution, we 
have one literary and one scientific. The &ientfic 
is strictly Phrenological, and is based upon a broad 
and liberal platform. The first object of the soci- 
ety i^ io weeufe an extensive Phrenological and 
Physiological cabinet and library. Skulls and phys- 
iological and anatomical specimens of all the races 
of men and animals are desired. No pains will be 
spared by the students and friends of the “Instite- 
tion to make this society permanent, popular and 
useful It is designed to be the treasure house of 
anthropological knowledge. 1 bespeak the aid and 
co-operation of your establishment in behalf of this 
society and institution’ 

“Tam glad tolearn that you have opened a brunch 
in Boston. You ought to have one in the West. 
This is a mighty field for the operation of the truly 
scientific reformer. When shall we have your co- 
operation in the West!" € L 

[We take great pleasure in announcing to our 
readers, that the course of ten. lectures by Rev. G. 
L. Weaver, above adverted to, is now published in 
handsome style, at the unanimous request of those 
who listened to them. They should be gniversally 
ruad, The book may be obtained from the office of 
this Journal] 


Tor, rot Paryren. We looked in the other 
day at the studio of Mr. Talbot, whom our Amer- 
ican amateurs in art will remember a the painter 
of many of the most effective of the pictures that 
for years past have hung on the wall of the Ne- 
tional Academy and other exhibitions Talbot has 


lately painted & oumber of portraita ; owe of Dr 
Kreta of this city, i» particularly admired His 
works in (bie bne have acknowledged merit. 
Mr Talbot hae a large landecepe of astociabing! y 
truthful expression —s picture with water, rocks, 
deta yt megntaine and a glorious sky whioh will 
be mort sure, wien exhibited, to siirast sthenticay 
from conneimeurs Another large work, " The Eo 
campmest of the Caravan oo the Desert,” beaati- 
fully represents the cle of day upon the great 
oriental waste , a hand of travelers, with their tenta 
and camels, resting for the might opon a fertile 
oasis, His rooms are at 877 Broadway 

— —  — 

PRACTICAL, SCRAPS OF EXPE- 
RIENCE. 


ween 

Commen men may forgive an injury, bot great 
souls only can Torgive a fare. 

It is proper to lend money, either to those who 
want it only for great public uses, or to paltry fel- 
lows that one wants rid of, or to persona in 
general whom you wisb to make your enemies 

I have never known a man ask money in the 
name of friendship without afterwards proving & 
traitor. 

Where one is weak enough to give to the indo 
lent, then two weaknesses conspire together against 
th interest, imbeed, of the lender, but against the 
manhood uf the borrower ; which is the reason why 
favors are pever forgiven, since the low of seif-re- 
spect is worse than the loss of money. 

Until one is strong enough to stand alone, be is 
either an infant or drank, and such soldiers are not 
admitted into the army of progress. 

The trunk of honor is honesty, and the root of 
honesty is labor. There are, then, no other bonor- 
able men than the industrious producera 

He who le more willing to consume than to pro 
duce is ready to become a *ponger, a ewiodler, or & 
thief, and of these the last is tbe least dishonorable. 
pon deinen Stm? 
c but. procecds openly to bis por 

The compensations of subversive equilibrium are 
sometimed very amusing Thus Nature accords 
to the fool an exaggerated conceit of hie intelli 
gence, and inspires th» bankrupt in honor or char- 
acter with melodramatic notions of his nobility ; to 
which, after all, poor fellows, they have an hour's 
right whenilled and inspired by the * inverse De 
ity” of Greg, Have the silly good nature to bè» 
friend and oblige such, bald out your hand to belp 
them rise frown the gutters where they wallow, and 
they torn upon yoo with a turkey cock strut of of 
fended dignity, flattenng their indulenee, concealing 
their knavery, and consoling their wounded pride 
with the pretence that they have honored you by 
accepting your purse or bowpitality. It is the in- 
variable gonduct of the loafer towards the laborer, 
the last resource of those who are too lazy or too 
mean to pay their debts or to fulfil their contracts. 
It i» tbe traditional morality of the Norman race 
—fruges consumere nati, born lords of the eil and 
of it^ Ullerys—geatlemen who can borrow, yea, sure- 
ly a gentleman can always borrow, and all whose 
obligations are discharged when be has got drunk 
with brutal luxury, cursed, assaulted, perhaps mur- 
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dered the man to whom be was yesterday making 
pesfesmons of frendship. 
— — 

Pwarwonocr ty Armot, Masa —The following 
resolutions were passed, unanimously, at the con- 
clusion of O. S. Fowler's lectures oo. Phrenology at 
Athol, Masa. :— 

* Whereas, amidst all the advantages and priv 
leges of this nineteenth century, mankie! are still 
laboring. to & great extent, in sin and ignorance, 
from a want of a knowledge of the laws of their 
own physical and mental being , and, wherearja 
want of this knowledge creates sickness, miery 


theretire 

* Reveheed, that thry glit to be felt with the doep 

est interest by every man woman, and child who 
them 


PHILOPROGENITIV ENESS, 


(We clip the following from an «xriange paper, 
sod prement Can an illustrate of the effects of a 


Mr Jomeph Leavitt. one of our otitens. retvarned 
frre Calf rom m epum of omnts apt sien in 
Califerssa, wie mesta of the following highly 


eer cer h speaks elonquentis of the 
wee y M arto even in California, where 


Dering the raging of the dilera in Calforma. a 
„ man fowm the Sate of Mismo ppl, Jeme 
Cook, abet twenty three yoare of age. who wae 
engaged in the labeweras work of mmm, chanced 
fo ameet with & family from Miser, consiste of 
bastenád wife and tmo duldeen. one of them an 
„ [hence ha! > un(e 
Meet boy, bad be mh mnm Pr en bw by the 
hedera Bn Las try the wrrowng parent. on a ula 
rere dag om dos td d a reer 

Ram ofiar ther Cather of the obit! ped heaving 
ety e meteor wt ber int dents — Mor 
^A T c p bol The 
Merle of her yonsth anl the Arot bean von of hor 
leo hat departed in the land of sprite and their 
festa were jymg im the quiet vale of the river 
Mar sarthhy soppari had lasted and yet the chong 
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of the children, a, 
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to life for the sake of her infant daughter. Stran- 
gers proved kind, and the hand of benevolence pro- 
vided for ber want», and the voice of kindaess groet- 
ed ber care But disease preyed upon her, and 
death ture ber away from ber tender infant, asd by 
sirangers hands she was buried. 

The sweet loving eyes of an infant looked up 
eonfdingly into the face of young Cook, and a 
«mile wreathed ite beautiful face and ite delicate 
little hands stretched forth. fondlingly~ No female 
was there to caress and care for it. and the young 
miner with a swelling heart and with a trust in God 
and his own fesources, took the nameless infant, 
‘hen only seven months old, in charge, and provided 
for it with all a father's care and mother's love 
He daily fed and washed and dressed it, and gave 
it the fond name of his mother, Mary—by day cra- 
dled it near him in his toile, 
it, as an angel-chik] to his 

After awhile he made application to various fam- 
ilies at Sacramento City, to have the child taken 
care of, and offered te pay five dollars a week, 
but none were disposed to undertake the care of it, 
and he abandoned mining and resolved to proceed 
to Oregon and there take up land for a farm, and 
make a home for the little orphan. The simple un- 
adorned facts in this case are sufficiently touching 
and saggestive, without any comments frou our 
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Oliver H. Whiteey, of Quincey, Illinois, writes, 
January 10 >" The Journal ouly requires to be 
read to be approved. It speak for itself. Last year 
| sent for thirty seven copies; this year, thus 
early, fifty five copies, and hope to send for more. 

— — 

In Belgium, every acre of ground supports three 
person. What a population the United States could 
maintain at that rate lees than 7,400,000,000 


Moves Spoar ree fore. IH gives ae pleasure to call 
Mitrei on ty the advertionment in anter column of Mr 
Bedyrertet n ache! fur hope Medo a leading meo amem 
the very (we pearbers ví the present dey. who have the eur 
age the genius. and tart to ectahlioh amd mainiain e echa 
i np phy siobsghenal amd. educational primeipire ia har 
moms nomination Aime teachers eseri in ihe depart 
. hers dm the moral, amd come 
few im the alli cnrriant deparimem of physical mdecution 
white very lem comin the mbole in ceo complete fysim. 
We bare of mo timed on (ite niesnity In whieh ali fentares 
ed miami a ane more carefully atkended to then thal of 
Mr Hedge. Me is eminently è worker  mingles freely 
Ub ell (he pratica) ao mon at ihe Leser ond afeire of hie 
aries, amd males al! parto qv hès curt eure 

uro aro comam do of chidren, preeetrae in Imellect 
Bed Atase in bady. oho require just euch a arhoali ae 
thee to. sere them from en eatimely erare We have bag 
demere in am abr the pobiis bo ihe amem y of reforming 
esr heed yetsin & oom OM the wrt de oh wkd Insitute 
Geh regimen ee ware the detente by proper manage 
ert, mm, thereby. alee preaerve the health of the trm 
W. hupe to mem Ot lent a duten alos festen ib thee eng 
dor (e comiusma of chibin mu leclio lowdine, < barih 
eam md we hats mo desit thet the copueriment, by the 
fig a prm. (uid he aáemhed with ihe mont decided 
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VOWELS 

Losa Suor Dirwraosos. 
"i fet. — fit. might. Stoic, 
; fate. met. "tol Luis. 
„ far. ont. a plow. 4 
taught. ſop. Deity, 7 
-thougl. up. «clayey. "i wind. 
food. fet. dahi wound. 

CONSONANTS, 

S pip. \ farm. Ane. 
* bate. \ vice, ^ ray. 
| tid’, ( thin. ~ might. 
day. ( hem. — night. 
/ cheek. ) sight, ~ long. 
4 jay. ) zeal, 4 or + hate. 

kite. 4 shoe. ^ wide, 
— go. J pleasure. / des. 
W AND Y CONNECTED WITH A VOWEL. 
* we. ek. rar. 
„ way. rd. ~~ yea, vet. 
dwat, < wag. s yam, «yam, 
"wall "watch. “yawn. ^ yon, 
» wo. work. ~ yoked. 4 young. 
dwo. wed iyw J— 


Above wo give our readers a view uf the Promoes srnic 
Avrasner ; (hey wili sme, ai a glane», ihat H 1» mede up of 
the most simple characters that can be formed with è pen, 
the dot, dash, etrnmight ami carved lines The objerts to be 
accomplished by any system of sheet hand are rapid: y and 
fegitiig. Theme l'honography scecmnplishesin à manner 
fer uperi to any other eysiem bmw n to man. Indes, so 
philomsphical and simple te it, that ii le destined to come 
inte general Gee even for business purposes, N le one of 
the great reforms oí the ago, and we Lherefore recommend 
M to the attention of our readers, Those whe wish i» ae 
quire + thorough Knowledge of the art should suberribe 
for the Umv amont Puoseona rias, published monthly, et 
one dollar è pear, with which every owe may learn bow io 
de the wor of boers ih masis». 


Fwagsotont i» Almir il gives os erent pleseure to 
state thei our noble ectence hes found a mobis et ponent in 
the parson of Mas, Mesecnerve Tuomrens, how perme 
Mewily located in the city of Albeny, the capital of our 
ate. Nor recent lectorem in Albany and vieinity, prove 
her cumpetoery, while her professionel etaminations ere 
spuien of In terme of umqualfied approbation, We hope 
the lime is non far distant @ hee the sisip cibis) In ihe | nion, 
iseh eenia ning upwards of ton (honsend inhahitenis s 
shell be eupplied etth a prsetieal Mirewslogist The Albany 
K aleterbocter, of recent date. has the following | 

*"Puagestonicat Wetee— Mre Thempam, of the Phe 
mobugeni Marron, 315 Breatwng. has jan torad from 
Nee Vort eh e fer collention of Phremoleienl end Ree 
entice Wome The ponte moshi dop in and promite 
thom, While on thie euhject, eo may se well mention ihat 
Mrs. Y. delivered à course of lectares ine Genk a) fehenee 
tally, wed mon with the most eraiifyine encerva. Neat weet 
wo omderetamt, the lecteree Ín thie (iy We bespesh fr 
her & crwwded bouse, acl « arm jeer piloa.“ 
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agros n ble commenicelon thee (be following. frum a woms s. 
We ibak our readers genennlly will agree witb us, that it la 
a~ model eter,” and promis weil for the future itotell- 
goue» of dpe country where she remdeo. Ahbuugh pos oe 
be for. publicuth®, wv Caci siibbuhi e fas a peci- 
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Masses PowLens sap Werte — Las year | could get but 
for the Phaasetookab JOURNAL. 
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whet you have Uu Wsie uf uue uf the sisters in the 
Pirmd faih a 


Ca Correspondents, 


Levis Nauf verses evinee è ede! spirit, and 
wuh proper disciple you will euececd, Pony the best 
wn ede teln m connected memo in your iden, and I 
in sipin, awd puu will pet orhe te UU When your 
mimi shal have Leon ripeme] sud. etched by tae rd 
oly, yes would pant the Pebienti a of ibe saben 
M ow, Were wv Lo give thom te the worth 


the V.— You may obtain a practical baswledge of Pune 
moto) hy the nid ef suitable bonde and Mee 799 em 
ery Priv 9 13; PFéremwapy Frwrnd, Licstrotes, and 
Applies, Pre Gi O Comis Lofures o Fàremongy. 
Gi 00, and the etre he f- Imstewitter, © conte, These 
Are probably the best for your purpose. They map be sent 
by Ce pross, eee. 


BL. Myo veni, ehh proper sioni, makes 
gend civil emermenr, if pes ohart be corrcily masted 

D. T. Deos, Pohar On, tht Road on the develop. 
menis and ev wil give thom aitebiion. 

M. G. You did A siga your name, and pave netiber 
(Gen, ewumiy, OF habe, ln your Ren better | pou aieo panied in 
Mm peage sampa, and feted the hter belt the pase | 
was dry, Gite ing ii fest fo the tamps on hai severa) were 
Tuis Hh opti e the tether 
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T. I- W—Our thanks are due for your labor in tbe good | done jè the volume beire ha) Let them "bare their 


r Margarmi F [DM 2 
— —— & 00 New York: 


Abeer 
ayin Genin of Hr Famer Ae Awur oane 

A -> prse 
w * the work bas a Chaim to siiontion vibes 


oe (Me Kam ioco ihe Itorature of Kurepe in at- 
neo mud Viger Mie fuller surpammes every other 
Am twat mullum ted bee malum ler equated esy- 
Shere. She ioe large Dosor separates whai wae Com rea 
losmel and nebat in ide manson asd ojisiocs ol her 
Vane, icm whet was vebstanical ed chdurim, aimi ehe hed 
Le Courage bo took Uso prvjudos vo tbai stalie arcuad her 
in the foon, amd to characterise them in unis ig iode 
torts This made Ovusrciwiisim utiriceadly to ber, bet gare 
her ciam io lbe eluant suh] gratitude ol tue who 
have Most trust tm et send Dope ami boms ulvoen ht umir 
face; sed will give an Dines af value te ber words a 
vur people ripen apwants iu ber Gemdiion Hl» aed vy 
W juig buw portectly ieee win prepared these mamaie 
bave their tank, rerni ee 
what VNDE aati d ene | bur bate 
a rung auis undoe luf Leir oB tbeir su mitted 
perm Tm 1 — m vl de wor 
Mwy leave presbunesi: 


Chara- tere in Me Qosprin, Mluciretiog Posses of Character 
of the Peeewnt Dap Hy ur Emenee, New York: 
4. & Meot. 


say Siero have down, without the aix] of Phowihgy. 
We dave bul to fediect a momen bo Drug i» fud view mon 
end women of the pirssi age, obu combler ali the traita, 
Chara rise, a peculoriine el (hum whe ved Delon 
ami simon ibe Lirih of Chim, Have we pot our reiorgmen ! 
Spuni kepie! Whose) petion? true worshipers | 
oud enm of chatty the sete! Fojl bes burn (rout 
a pest hestery. Nor te tt Harty te become entinet Mn dae 
to cvm How ibien then, 06 rece amd compere 
Memo jeraha iem ibe livieg mb ibe demi 

Tiew € bo sudy abcint bitten) cm rsi amd prwiame— 
wi Pod buman asiwe io Mania Heel! ejesj» iu seed: 
taco viih Coed laws, aod by the cirvonnmams wh ehh 
(te Cu routed! Tiue bo oro sequnimini wiih Phrenod- 
ogy bare the bey wh @hieh te ushak, pramisn, ced ume 
dersiamd Lhe humea mind The beet enteine 199 IW. 


Autuas by Qe Serate 
Werne wW Dewy . 

An eee volume of WH well Sied cad well printed 
pee bound ie leaiber — Lonbing boli) upon all eurie 
Shieh bare (oc Deni viyset aemplsficatsn un medica) prec 
Lee eommonsiaing all nem theories hiber ewuireliond 
tod made matters of specia: educetion. we commend the 
viese and lature of thew Medical reformar. (ther and 
vider perme have been Wied bed end wanting, Le 
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MNuarretimes of Sorcery Megi, from the mest Bethea! 
r K A. Dd 
volume, Fimo, cloth. New Yoru: J. 


Our asigbbor Redfaid has publüsbed one of the plese 
antes! books about witeherafi that we ever read. The au- 
thor tes his orien. sod convey? bis information wilh so 
much spirit and good soure, that we are corry be bas coo- 


branch of antiquarian warning We qo not see, hen, that 
the fortumes of wibeherafi have w bope from aay 
narraio: who may ailempt to supereroe him 
Neerternth Cestery ; Taen of 
2 —— tom M ems ma increas 
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„ pend to dameing ase w other Am cac G»enla, 
whch ey ihiak are oo me otucive to quod morals | 
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mater wh every number, uod at a cow of only B? à year, 
tw Cate of ten ai $1 a eubecriber Mr. Lanter, the editor 
aad proprietor, ie publishing a rwvismi eduine of hir owe 
works o hie paper. ia ibe meusi and bird sumber wc 
bare Unirty cotumae of his Giwtt ssp Kaama of K»oianp 
amd Sex VY cams co Pract, the Gomer baing bie Arst, ami tbe 
haber bos iade asi on our opine Bos biat ami NM under 
amb book The *Merdd of the Union ls published at 
WO Broadway, New York 


Qhuertisements, 
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Boone os Pleontoenarus rabie map et Pow tans cam 
Wania Ne. UA. Naonna Or, New Vous, one IT Wir 
Wweres Sr Boston. 

Tee eren PFuoncenaruts, for 188, i» prises in 
[IL 
Am mom ibat rectse bool. dí Neg onomens l'amilianung. 
Vo mind © AD the bent pus graphe Asua wise d forma 
c^ edere wala upaa ena ele noc. Deeretarn ami the 
vartesas Sipha of ide day A jesion of its pages o device 
Mo Coemesge cmd auno. Promagrapite Iwinig. amd the ca 
Wrest os Ue wired Mronegrapher, lurviabing hin wh 
Come) kaaya acd. amiecusas (oma ihe ciboieet libera ur 
CECE 

‘The sis of printing is œ chose and beautiful, Dai the 
ied a ur rer iof im Doubi a moeernt ee io Ue cach 
charecher repreaemia, User hy making a leet 
bie we Common prisiing. Published umomeniy. 

Por year, in advance. . — : LE 
Tus Puoscenarmc Tuacman, by V. Webster, lo aa Gite 

eapesibon of homi aphy, intendi ap a od De 
wed to see) complete amd idurvagò imetrwction i» those 
Cho have no! the aamistapee of an oral teacher 

Teacuene will fmd Us work a superior textbook (or 
222 lan imearwection in (be e iw composi. amd iia 
ruming cteccimws are in Phomograghy. 

Pris, i beards... Qc. la paper......... Mea 

Tue Asen an Paowoeearmr Jocasat, (write numbers 
bh bound in cmo volume This w one of the beni reat: 
tap books a beginner cn baro. Priee......... . ow 

Tus Cosereretios or vas Umren Stares, ln TY 
Pap, Correepondings tiv. Prion........». 4 0. 

Tus Karoavua Assistant. The best work on Report 

Pusscsaaruisc Goin Pass, warranted. "uo 

lwosostarws Morrosa, in sheets Price. * * 

Peosesacren Foreiorss, large and ema! eee 
rr 
ruphers eee ese (hem. Per eee OUM 

Dectamatisw o» lsperesoema, ib Phenoqraphy, four 
lowe mehes by tee , 8 beautiful ect, dem med to be (maed. 

Fwosoewarmic Aipeaser, upon è besutau! eoametied 
card; of great service 1o learners where a book would be 
imeop venient Per " " . Se 

Nite. —Mowey shoakt be sen? with which io pre- 
pay the postage og Socks 

CU Eber of these works may he ordered, and received 
by retura of the fret mad, ai & Olfling expemee for tage. 
Fame iach ibe amount moa intier, amd einem, poet paid, 
Fowtgns aso Watts, No. 131 Nowo si, New York 


Tus | ;aenoioercar Beer, designed for iearnere, show. 
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New York. Feb. U. 
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please state siso your presem! number, sises, and cily. 


Ova Daarlerren Orrics.—We have on hand several 
letters on bosiaese—eome of tt m without tbe name of ibe 
writer, amd others without the date or nume of the place 
from which they came. We have coe (rom E Headiey, in 
chosing money, and ordering jourmala withowi any place 
named; oae fom S. Dapney, dated * Marshall County, 
Missisippi, January 15, 1958." with so pos-office stated ; 
another from H. Rainey, P. M. with mo Bue, county, or 
post-office named ; another from C. P. Hughes, without any 
posi-office adiresa, and with the posi-masier's tamp so ob- 
soure as to be unreadabie, We have many more, but these 
Sulee Wo cbos that wy may be blamed by our coreapond- 
enia when the (uii i pot with ux. Write agais, friends. 
with the full address ji costs rou bus litie Lo seve us frum 
diame and e workd of trouble. 


NRaecuer ro Posr-w asc a25.— Post. masters will confer a 
special favor on tbeir customers, on us, and al! other pob- 
ebene, if they will stamp the name of their pos<fiice 
PLeisty on ali eters, eo thal when correspondents fail, as 
they often de, thew letters the pame of ihe town 
aod Sisia we may Gnd out where they come from by the 
temp of the postmaster. Tbe presni mode of stamping 
lowers, amd the carsbesepess of many writers, leaves ue 
often in the dark. 


NEW YORK, | APRIL, 1852. 
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EDUCATION, 
PRRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 
nuuese i". 
IDRALITY AND ITS CULTIVATION. 

Tuis faculty is adapted to beauty, perfec 
tion, and refinement. Nature is full of 
beauty, from the modest flower that bends 
ita tiny head over the sparkling rill on the 
sunny hillside, to the gorgeous sunset, or 
the stargemmed canopy of beaven. The 
mind of man, to be in appreciative harmony 
with the resplendent touches of creative taste 
thus lavishly affiliated with the wide domain 
of earth, and air, and sky, should possess a 
faculty bearing the same relation to beauty 

that the eye does to light. 

It is a pleasing fact that “ the image of his 
Maker” is endowed with powers of mind 
most admirably adapted to fec! the spirit, and 
drink in the soul of every element embodied 
in the Creator's works ; and not the least im- · 
portant one is Ideality. Do the crashing 
shunderbolts rave through the heavens, or 
does a bald, huge mountain lift its craggy 
crest to the sky, or the angry ocean lash its 
iron base, Sublimity rejoices in the warring 
elements, and glories in all the grandeur of 
the universe. Does music, soft and sweet, 
whisper in the breeze, or come jn béwilder- 
ing richness from the songsters of the grove, 
Tune drinks in with delight the inspiring 
strains, and seeks to reproduce them. 

Does danger stalk abroad, Cwutiousness 
warns us of it& approach, while Combative- 
ness arms us for defence, and urges us to 
overcome. In short, man is a counterpart of 


($100 A YEAR. 


nature, and has & wise and beautiful adapta- 
tion to all fora and conditions of matter—to 
all the nice mechanism of universal natare. 

As a counterpart to the plenitude of ex 
quisite beauty and elegance which bestud the 
earth and sky— 

^ Thai warme in (he sum, refreshes in the breeze. 

Glows in the siars amd bioasoms in ibe trees,” 
the faculty of Ideality is given to man, by 
which he sppreciates them: and not only 
these physical adornments furnish it food, 
but all the poetry of thought and expression 
that arne she world, and al! the polish 
and elegance of manner which constitute the 
grace of good breeding, arise from, and are 
addressed to this faculty. 

If we look into the range of manufactured 
groda, we wil] find that more than one-half 
of all that 3$ intended to serve purposes of 
utility have qualities of beauty and decora- 
tion, so that although strength, durability, 
and convenience sre prominently seen, and 
stand forth as if the purchaser were to see 
and admire these qualities alone, yet polish, 
neatness, gracefulness, and elegance of form 
and of finish are superadded to strength, to 
please the eye, and gratify the sense of 
beauty, just as politeness of manner in human 
character adorns the sterner virtues of good 
sense and integrity. Surrounded, then, as we 
are, hy all the gorgeous garniture of nature, 
and by so many opportunities for artistic de- 
coration, how important does the cultivation 
of Ideality become, that we may enjoy the 
beanties of nature, and the elegant adorn- 
ments of art. 

This faculty is generally stronger in women, 
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than in men, as also the organ of color ; hence 
they sre more fond of and better judges of 
articles of beauty and taste than men. Cer- 
tain nations have this element more highly 
developed than other. The French and 
Italians surpass the rest of the world in the 


with works of beaoty—and may be said to 
manufacture of articles of taste and elegance, 


have preserved the arts of elegance amid the 
storms of war, and the rude conditions of co- 
lonial and emigrative life. The rude log 
cabin combines warmth, shelter, security, and 
strength, and serves all the purpéses of ab- 
tract necessity and utility but the delicate 
vase from France, to be a receptacle of the 
wild flowers of the prairie in that same cabin, 
or the elegant fan that cools the sun-burnt 
brow of rustic beauty, or the china tes set, 
aod other articles of taste, into the wil- 
derness the seeds of ci jon that ulti- 
mately grow into elegant mansions, rich fur- 
niture, and neat and ornamental dress-—with 
taste and personal Manner to match. We 
| know that the grey goose has been prised, 
and the beautiful peacock and butterfly de- 
cried ; but we are disposed to think that the 
| plenitude of beauty in bird and flower, and 
shell and sky, was adjusted for purposes as 
wise as those objects which serve merely eco- 


and in the arts of design. Greece developed 
a high order of taste in seulpture and archi- 
teure; and Rome contented befself in the 
America elaborate wood and iron into all | 
forms of strength and utility, France and 
Italy labor mainly to minister to taste and or- 
nament. These two qualities, we think, 
should be combined. There should, indeed, 
be strength and utility; bot i» not a grace- | 
fu! beauty of form, and elegance of gish, in | 


barmosy with power and endurance ! Is not 
beauty of form in the draft bore possible and 
desirable! Because he i» strong, mast be of 
necessity be buge, ill-shapen, and ugly! Do | 
not our beautiful ships that walk the water | Domical ends. 

like a thing of life,” powess strength and | Large Ideslity gives a thrill of delight to 
stowage a» well as beauty aod speed! We | the child, or the man of grey bain, at the 
do not believe that a baw-viol must be made | sigbt of nature's gems of beauty ; it warms 


| 
| 
inthe shape of a bible to make it ft to de | the imagination of the rustic ploughman to 


course sacred music, or that s locomotive | breathe immortal song, which is to gladden 
should look like the work of a tbunderbo't, | and cheer the human soul in every clime and 
mandy beans strength is the main dfe | agi Dress a child in sober grey answering 
required of it. Let it, and ships, and carriages, | the purposes of decency and warmth, 
even log wagons, and the plow that grovel | and will be difficult to induce it to be 
in the soil, and everything, down to the | cleanly, and to sufficiently value the clothing 
serobbisg-brash, be made in good taste, even | to take care of and preserve it; but let it be 
besutiful im form and finish, and the refining | " my pretty dress,” of beautiful color and ele- 
amd elevating tendency of the development | gant pattern, and it will be kept with tasti- 
dious care untoro and unsoiled. Fill a house 
tell fatprally upon the world. Ged dom not with rough benches and rude utensils, and 
make alj beauty without the strong founda- | they are jammed, and kicked, amd battered 
thon to rest iton. He gives a etalk and root | like the benches of ^ school-bouse ; but aka 
for the meat beautiful aod fengrant flowers. | these articles of elegant patterns and orna- 
Bo would we seek stremyth and durability, | mental wood, and. with what care are they 
aed overlay or adom it with decorative | treasured ss beir- looms for a century, What 
„ We are sware that the voluptoous | ie true of furniture and clothing is also true 
Facies, ed the Tench Pinasan, tta tog | vi atiipetum, bosin, and ia ast coeryiing, 


of ideality io the wers of these things will | 


stalwart strength then the Anglo 
Baron , and wars they cultivate porke fully proves. On the contrary, lot a &ehool- 
mee, w lente rod lurury ot Ube expensa, of- house be bullt- with * cornice, frieze, and ar- 
D A Coo more sold works , yat we are Chitrave," according to a tasty architecture, 
unwilling to sõidate ther “Seeminacy to the | with inside work of moulding and column, 
caldvation A ldeahty, Other causes, which | all nicely painted, grained, and properly ún- 
it beocetian ws aot here to discuss, have given ished, and what mischievous pocket knife, 
ossia to iheir national sod socal positione. If | even in. Yankee land, ever dares, or deems 
thet lack wtilitarian qualities, and tbeir char. | it other than sacrilege to make ite onslaughts. 
| acters are, horele, objectionable, would we | There it will stand, even a school bouse, for 
Geary uio (anta, ond tob them of hose de | years, without a back, or unnecessary mark. 
— whith hove Mind the world | Besidas, thase afücles serve to refine and 


as the rough usage of rough school houses 
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elevate the mind. Coarse thoughts are apt to 
dwell with coarse external objects, while 
beauty begets a polished imagination and 
correct taste, which flows out in politeness of 
language and manner, We therefore urge 
the cultivation of Ideality upon all wid bave 
the charge of the education of the young. 
Let every flower make its impress on their 
minds, and every form of beauty in nature and 
art exer} its refining influence upon their 
characters. Teach them not only refinement 
of mental action, but an elegant and polished 
mode of expression, and you have done much 
to make them beloved and happy. 
^ 


INSANITY veasus SELFISHNESS. 


[A very intelligent and highly esteemed friend 
of ours in Dublin, Ireland, writes us under date of 
January 29, 1852, the following account of a most 
singular case which bad just clawed in one of the 
Irish courts, which will be read with interest.) 

Te thé Editors of the American Phrenclegieal Journal. 

Desi, Jaw, 29, 1852. 

Gexrizuss — Thai (ruth i» sometimes stranger 
than fiction is exemplified in many of the incidents 
of every-day life, 1 was present a few weeks since 
at a trial of a most extraordinary character in one 
of our superior courte. The plaintiff a young man 
named Mathews, a graduate of Dublin University, 
sued Dr. Harty, è physician of over fiy years 
standing, for causing him to be immured in a lunatic 
asylum on a ples of insanity, The grounds of the 
defence were, that tbe young man occasionally ex- 
hibited some eccentricities of character ' tha! at 
tunes be wae sullen, gloomy, and despondent — that 
be evinced a passionate love of plainuve mus e, and 


suppose it possible, that in the 190b century, in a 
public ert of justice, and with that fall blase of 
light which the progress of mental philasophy has 
thrown on metaphysics, and the discoveries of Beli 
and Hunter in Anatomical 5eence, that a physi 
cian whose practice was chiefly comfined to s clase 
of canon which, of all others, demonstrate to con- 
vietion the beantiful truths of this important science, 
would bave the fatuity to instruct counsel, that be 
considered a person sesking a Phrenclagical consul - 
tation a proper ohjes for a mad house , yet such 
I assure them wee the fact, but to advert to the 
leading points of Lis " romanos in real life,” it ap 
peared in evidence, that Mathews was educated 
fram bis childhood by the defendant—that be 
never koew any other petron— that he was sent to 
several acheola beth in England and Ireland —that 
he ot length entered Trinity College, Dublin, and 
alter a course of severe study obtained the degree 
of wcholarship, that he waa beloved by hie fellow 
students, and the superiors of the college, (several 
of whom Wwetified in Use strongest terma fe his emi 
nent literary abilities and ubimpeechable moral 
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character,) that on passing his examination, be ob- 
tainéd some lucrative tuitions, and on bis return 
from the country to hie chambers in college, last 
Summer, he was pounced on by two keepers, and 
on the jeint certificates of Harty and another phy- 
sicish, cobweyed to Swift's Hospital, (a common 
mad. where he was incarcerated for a month, 
and then by the attending physicians, 
wh» could discover no trace of that fearful malady 
with which he was sworn to be afflicted) The 
young wan never knew the circumstances con 
nected with bis birth, or who were his parents, 
nd his confinement baving taken place about the 
period when be became of age, it was generally 
supposed that the whole matter was planned with 
the view of depriving him of some large property 
or fortune which be waa entitled: and now 
comes the strangest revelation of all. Dr. Harty, 
availing himself of the privileges of a recent Act of 
Parliament, by which the testimony of a defend 
ant is made admissible a» evidence, mounted the 
witness stand ead swore (Aa! Ae himself waa the 
father of the unfortunate and helpless youth—that 
bis mother was a lady of birth and edu ation, 
an that to no mortal being was that secret (now 
wrueg from him when his honor waa impeached) 
ever before communicated. This extraordinary and 
unexpected disclosure created an immense sensa- 
tion in a crowded court; the jury retired, and, 
after a few minutes deliberation, brought in a ver 
dict for the plaintiff of $5,000 damages, and costs. 

To the Phrenological spectator this trial would 


naturally suggest some important reflections, If | 


Mathews paid attention to the suggestions coo- 
tained in Dr. Brigham s excelleat pamphlet, entitled 
“The lufluence of Mental Excitement oo Health ~ 
or to the practical remarks of the Mesara. Fowlers 
in their “ Self Culture," a work, the value of which 
te the student is inestimable, he would have dis 
covered the importance of physical as well as 
mental exercise, and spared himself much of that 
self-imposed suffering. the result of nervous irrita- 
bility. The charge made against bim of having 
consulted a Phrenologist afforded his counsel, Mr. 
Whiteside, one of the most erudite practitioners of 
the Irish bar, a distinguished! scholar, and an emi- 
nent senator, an opportunity of paying a beautiful 
tribute to the character and labors of George 
Combe which elicited the admiration of a crowded 
court If Dr. Harty, or those of his school, whe 
contemptwously reject what they have never can- 
didly investigated, suppose that they are more 
capable of forming an accurate opinion of the 
merits of Phrewelogy than such wiitéfe as that 
thle divine, and acute logician, Dr Whately, Arch 
bishop of Dublin, who thus expreeses himself — 
“I wm convinesd, that even if all connection of 
the braio with the mind were regarded not merely 
s doubtful, but s» a perfect chimera, «till the 
(reations of many plifenclagica] writers would be 
of great value, from their employing a metaph yai- 
cal nomenclature far mere logical, accurate, and 
convenient, than Locke, Stewart, end other writers 
of iheir shool. That the religious and moral ob 
Jectione against the Mhrenolagical theory are utterly 
futile, 1 have from the (iret been fully convinced " 


Or as that distinguished phyviciad Sir William 
Ellia, M. D, who thus writes 

* Until I became aequainted with Phrenology, I 
had no solid basis upon which I could ground any 
treatment for the cure of the disease of insanity : 
and residing amidst six bundred lunáties, no day 
passed in which the (ruth of Phrenology was not 
exemplified” 


It is to be hoped that the verdict of an intelli- 
gent jury will even now direct their minds to an 
impartial examination of this important subject, 
_ Which must result in the effectual cure of so insane 
^an idea. 

With best wishes for the succers of your truly 

labors, I have the honor to be, gentle- 
Son elite reas Aw Oto Doomia 


SCIENCE OF MIND. 
BY OWEN T. noom 

Tae history of earth, with all ite voluminous 
piles written upon theology and moral science, 
have never produced such a pure and lofty exposi- 
tion of the nature of man, as is to be found in that 
which is inspired and dictated by the science of 
Phrenology 

All former writers hare, upon the subjects 
named, endesvored to pala the phenomena er 
hibited by mind upen the prineiples of ita unity— 
consequently no philosophic solution of the inean- 
sistencies of human nature could be given com- 
parable to that which may be fosnd in the illus 
trations portrayed by that system which teaches of 
a plurality of organs of miod of different functiona 
That such a system of mental philosophy should 
meet with opposition and ridicule, were not to be 


Maii tbe reception of the greatest discoveries 
that adoro the annals of science, and the persecu- 
tons that have followed their discoveries —to whose 


illustrious names their enemies are nuw building | 


monumenta Permit us to conjure up the shades 
^f the illustrious dead, and let them epeak 


Come Gallileo— testify — What say st thou of the — 


motions of the earth and the heavedly bodies! 
* Why—I professed to believe, and taught the 


system aa is universally taught and believed at | 


this day —the wiss, tbe might y—bungs «cunsellors, 
end inquisitors, arraigned and condemned me to 
an igoominious death if I would mt retract, for 
the profession of this belief” 
Hervey | What say st thee! 


~I discovered the circulation of the blood—à | 


fact which all now admit and teach 1 waa reviled 
by many wise men, bui the facta were not over 
brown thereby ^ 

Bir Isaa Newton—" I discovered the composi- 
tion of light, and made known by experiments the 


child is born, aad many wise men of the Kast have 
quae forth—net te worship, but like Herod, to 


| destroy ! li le a discovery eonceraing mind aad 


— — 


ite operations! What dazzling light! Shut it out 
— Herod is troubled ' 

Dr. Gall will I discovered the fumc- 
tions of the brain and its plurality of organs—that 
size is to be conmdered a measure of power—that 
mental manifestations correspond with organic cos- 
ditione. 

^ No one has overthrown these propositions by 
facta, nor counter facta, yet I, and the truths which 
1 discovered, have been persecuted, reviled, and 
branded with infidelity by men called great, and 
good, and wise. Bat at this time many troly wise 
and good and great—doctars of physic, and doctors 
of divinity, are proclaiming these great, practical, 
and important trotbs ; and milliung believe and re- 
joice in the prospect of soch a brilliant light as this 
discovery i» destined to usher in upon the world of 
mind. 

“Tt will take ii» seat with the savans of earth, 
and illuminate the sanctams of religion, literature, 
and science, and bring to light mysteries that have 
been hid from the foundation of the world." 

—— — — 


HENRY RUSSELL. 
HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 


The temperament of Mr. Russell is a pro- 
dominance ‘of the vital or sanguine, which 
gives warmth, impulse, ardor and sympathy, 
and makes him alivé to all thet is pathetic in 
affection or taste, He is eminently a man of 
feeling, and has that healthy flow of spirits 
that gives pathos to all his emotions and en- 
ables him not only to drink in, like Dempster 
and the Hutchinsons, a deep inspiration from 
all the sympathies of the great public heart 
and sail on its flood tide, but to awaken and 
move the very tide on which he sails. 

This temperament is indjeated by the 
depth and roundness of his chest, showing 
large and healthy vital organs; by the 
smoothness and rotundity of his face and by 
the luxuriance and bushy strength of his 
hair. 

To this warmth of vital constitwtion, is 
added a good degree of the mental of nervous, 
which gives to his ardor a refinement and in- 
tensity that awakens in the bearer the ele- 
ments of taste, method and imagination, 
Thus these two organic conditions give bim 
power over the affections of his hearers, while 
all their more generous moral impulses, to- 
gether with Idoality, are agreeably affected. 

He bas large social organs, heave bis music 
touches every string of the social lyre. He 
has enovgh of Combativeness, Destructive- 
nes, Self Esteem and Approbativenem to 


| give him enengy, ambition, pride and peme- 


verance, and these impart to e compositions 


| and efforts a strong tinge of the heroin, These 


"————————— 


elements, too, make all his powers positive in 
(bes ee upon en awlwace, sad heson 
one feels while careenag with him over the 
rough o^ suoi a a of song, that th r bark 
n guided by a self possessed. and skillful pilot 
and the bearer yields himself on tive to the 
power that mores him, His perceptive or- 
quos are large, as saen in he prominent brow. 
‘Thee give a ready perception and appreci- 
ation of Pte vèr wali phavs of na 
tara, and bis Time, Tu . Order and Ideality 
being lange, be i» able to embody the active 
ee and passive scenery of nature into 
Eventual ty and Locality are both large, 
which greatly aids him in retaining facts, and 
the relative postioa of things, and to weave 
Myers into his compositions so as to make the 
Fee true to nature and give it a life-like 
activity. p 
JBesevolemce and Veneration are large 
dence be bas strong sympathy with suffering 
and a profosod reverence fot al! that i» noble 
and elevaled. Imitation is lange, hence the 


be throws into bis performances. 
WOSRAEK AL SRETCN OF amar aoan 


The lovers of masc. or those who declare them- 
selves to be such, may io general be divided into 
two classes tbore who love the melody of music, 
and those whe rair love tbe poetry attached to 
à. de Engleed amd America, the greater part of 
people belong te the latter order: they like to 
undertand the words How frequently do we 
besar that candid confession! And we own that it 
an bonerable ambon, the desire to have the 
meaning of harmony fully explained The spirit 
of Eaghsh Scotch and Insh taste is essentially the 
ballad style—the mame being a mere line on which 
to hang long strings of verses Hence domestic 
tragedies of ` the olden time " have been woren into 
rude rhymes, and seat through the months of exc 
casive generations, until the very incidents from 
wich the beliade wok ther onga hare become 
bariai m oblivion The spirit still lingers univer 
sally amongst the British, whether bigh or low. it 
is the poetry, the incident, the record of feeling, that 
interests far more than the mere harmony or eci- 
entific perfection. It is for this very reason that 
Mr. Henry Rasseil i» so popular, and that his mel- 
odes have takeo euch kid. y roo among (be public 
u because the messing of every air be sings is 
felt and fully entered into. It is because he selects 
piens with a view to touch the heart of his sw 
ditoe 

Bot another couse of his popularity is tbe peco- 
liar character of his performances, which consist of a 
umber of "oca. pecen sang Aa! accompanied on 
the piano by bimeelf It isat once seen whal an 
arduose task it mosi be to sapply in this manner 
the whole materiale of an «vecung'a entertainment, 


— — — 


the more especially as it i» not varied by comio re- 
wat, efter the wwaner of the late Merma 
Mathews Dibdin amd Bannister. Still Russell doss 
Dot al swpetber reject comic aire, and whet with these 
and bh mare serious aod pathetic melodies, be fully 
engages the attroton of the audience, whose ples 
sure is manifested by warm and incessant applause. 
His entertainments are thos novel , and. 
from the peculiarly dramatic character of bis per- 
formance, they have become permanently attrac: 
tive, His pieces are, with very few exceptions, 
of bin ows composition, Some are songs or bal- 
lade; others, cantatas, or arenas of considemble 
magvitade Oneuf these grand ene " The Mani. 
ac,” is founded oo the incident of a gentleman c 
fined, though sane, in a madhouse, haing his res- 
eon through despair. and dying frantic The prison 
er in lus cell mingles piteous entreaties for freedom 
with wild raving? and incoherent visions of former 
days of love and happiness All this is depicted 
by the music with much genius; and ome passage 
in particular, * | see ber dancing in the ball" which 
is ingeniously accompanied by an airy dancing 
measure, exquisitely pathetic and beautiful, and, 
whenever performed, never fails to bring down 
rounds of applause. “The Ship on Mire,” is still 
more powerful, both m regard to deserptire effecta 


| and the expreamon of passion in ite uimost inten- 


a | mity. Tt calle forth enthosiaatic admiration from 
Sdelity of bis acting and the dramatic effect e ee gem — 


and from all who possess a refined taste in music, 


| and just appreciation of what is really grand and 


rufe . The whole of the music of 
hia songs . occamoadily by life and 
spirit, and oocmaionally by & surpassing fow and 


| beauty of melody. 


Th was while Rossel! was staying in America, in 
1535, that an incideot occurred which gave rise to 
his peculiar style of saging and composition While 
residing in the city of Rochester, be met Henry 
Clay one evening at a party, and was so struck by 
the tones of that great orator, which were at once 
so soborous and so full of melody, that be could 
not avond listening to bim with tbe most absorbing 
interest, and until the party broke up. On going 
bome and retiring to rest, the rich tones of the 
great orators voise still echoed in his heart and 
rang in his Grooding ear, apd seemed to mingle 
with the loud sounds of the stormy wind, for it 
was & tempestuous winter night “I could not 
sleep—1 could not rest" continues Russell, in bis 
ewa narrative; "and, recellecting that | had in 
my posseenion a beautiful poem by my fread Charles 
Mackay, descriptive of such a warfare of the ele 
menta as was theo raging, | arose and endeavoured 
to wed it to a melody which should be true to na- 
ture, amd admit of thet clearness and distinct necs. 
which had been suggested to me as so necessary 
to successful musical executson, by the converse- 
tien of Mr Olay. Before the dawn of day, I had 
completed the music to’ The Wind of the Winter 
Night, which wae the basis of my American rep 
wtaton From this dite Russell contineed com- 
poring. Song followed song with such rapidity, 
that, in the end, bis entertainments consisted almast 
entirely of bis own composiuens His themes were 
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derived chiefiy from the poema of Elim Cook’ 
Obarles Mackay, GO. P. Morris, and H. J. Sharpe 
Born at Sheerness in 2814, Mr. Henry Russell 
commenced bis musical instructiopa, ate very early 
age, wader Mr. Charles King, the son of the celebra- 
ted ecinpeser. King gave the power of musie full 
play and ample justice, by raising it to the dignity 
of a science—by investing the airy form of the en. 
chantress with a sober drapery—by trusting not 
to the legerdemaio which demande bours of work 
for the fingers, and idleness for the head, but by 
introducing a deeper study of the vest mystery of 
harmoey, modulation, composition, and (rapspos- 
tion, of every possible description. Thus musie 
partook, from his very earliest age, of both portions 
of Russell s being —refined his intellectual and puri. 
fied his moral sènse. Thus music has never been 
considered by him in the light of a mere trivial pas- 
tome wherewith te while away time The grandeur 
appertaining to a severe science has ever (to bim) 
rested on ber pame 

When be was only twelve, hie musical genius 
began for the first time to develop itself before 
the publie en tbe beards of the Surrey Theater, 
where he was associated with other jovenile mo- 
sicians, who, like himself, afterwards altained em- 
inence in the profession, in the performance of 
English operas From the favorable reeognition 
which the talent of young Russell met with from 
the press and the public in general, bis friends co- 
termined to improve him in music, and to spare no 
expense in his education, hopeful of a future emi- 
nence which they might pow reasonably expect for 
bón. He was therefore sent to Italy, where he 
studied under Rossini With this great composer 
be sung and played, till be obtaiped an aceurate 
knowledge of tbe laws by wbich the aire we'breatbe 
are made vocal and barmenious How few bare 
raised their eyes from tbe visible keys of tbe mun- 
dane vebicle of sound, to scrutinize tbe greet laws 
on which the performance of the simplest air de 
peode! Artistic passion too frequently contents 
itself with the mere enjoyment of the result, witb- 
out rising to the contemplation of the inner mech. 
aniem and beautiful fitness of every law in the 
realm of music. 


Oo returning to his native country, Russell spent 
a coa ple of years in discharging the duties chern. 
master of the Italian Opera, in the Haymarket, and 
then went back again to Italy, where be resumed 
Lis musical studies ander Generale, Mayerbeer, aod 
other masters. It ip & custom at Naples to give a 
gold medal for the best musical composition; aod 
io the autumn of 1833, Russell contended for this 
prise and won it As it was presented to bim by 
the hand of the King of Naples, the distinction em 
tithes him to the rank and title of chevalier in that 


country. 

Shortly after this we find Russell again in Eng- 
land; bat, after a brief residence, be took his de- 
parture for Canada, in the year 1834. But Canada 
has hardly assumed ber place in the musical world ; 


composers or perfarmers, the country of brother 
Jonathan must depend on imported luxury in thie 
particular. He commenced at New York bie ca 
reer a» a vocaliat 
gifted with extremely refined taste, he sang chiefly 
the effusions most popular among them. Ole Ball 
and Old Dan Tucker, or the Match for an Oyster 
Supper,” an | “De Merry Bhoeblack, or My Old 
Aunt Sally," were far more palatable to brother 
Jonathan thao the finest aire of Bellini or Mayer 
beer. The vast superiority of hie musical genius 
soon had become recognised, and be received an in 
vitation, while at Toronto, from some gentlemen of 
the City of Rochester, to locate himself among them. 
Thither he went accordingly, and in 1535 was ap 
pointed profewsor of music in an academy devoted 


and as the Americans are not 


to the cultivation of that science. It was while 
staying at Rochester, and while hiding this ap 
pointment, that his mind became igclined. to that 
particular kind ef composition which has led to his 


greatness as a musician, and which was occasioned 


by the occurrence of an incident wich we bave al 
ready related His peculiar kind of smposition 
and singing has been thus truly and clearly described 
by an able critic in the Daily News :—" llo chooses 
narrative wnd descriptive subjecta of strong inter 
eat, which are clothed in language of poetical beau 
ty and power, The simplo cotes to which he unites 
hia verses are so perfectly accommodated to their 
rhythm, emphasis, and adeent, that he is enabled 
to declaim them with all the clearntes, energy, and 
passion of spoken language, and this i# the secret 
of his success, great and deserved as it ix 

Having hit upon this new style of music, and 
finding it extremely popular, Russell devoted his 
whole attention to it, and in about a years time 
his fame bad spread not only over the whole of the 
United States, but had even reached the shores of 
Europe. In 1836, with this great renown, he was 
traversing America fom one end to another 
wherever and whenever he gave his entertainments 
—and it was at all places adf at al! times—he was 
all but idoliadd by the multitudes who flocked to 
hear him sing, While thus enriching himself and 
delighting the Americans, the love of heme, and 
the hope of gaining from his countrymen reputa 
tien and favor akin to what he was enjoying in the | 
land of his early adoption, induced him to leave” 
the scene of his triampha, that he might eubmit 
himself and his compositions to the judgment of a 
British audience. Accordingly, in 1842, we find 
Russell in England; and on Thursday the 23d of 
February, in that year, giving, in the rooms of his 
friend Mr. Kirkman, in Sobo-square, for the first 
time is Eagland, one of those entertainments the | 
fame of which had so favorably preceded bis pro 
gress to his native country. With spect to this 
entertainment, there was this remarkable abont it 
hat it was the frst which any vocalist had had 
the courage to give unaided The undertaking— 
though it has since been imitated, and is now pop 
ular—was certainly bold: some cavilled, others 
wondered, but all rushed to bear him. A crowded 


and 


AMERICAN 


audience loudly applauded his auccesaful efforts ; 
and as if with one vuice, the critics praised the 
great extent of his musical powers Since then 
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Russell bas been adding yearly to hi» reputation. 
In the metropolis and in every part of the provin 
ces he has given—and at some periods, almost 
nightly—hiís vocal entertainments with increasing 
success and approbation. With but a short ab 
sence of a few months in America, he has, since 
hie first appearance in Soho-equare, regularly es 
tablished bimeelf in England. 

The following description of his powers is from 
the pen of his friend, the publisher of the only 
correct and authorized edition of bis songs, Mr 
Davidson, of London, to whose memor we are i> 
debted for the above facta with regard to this em- 
inout singer. 

In addition to a baritone voice of great strength, 
pliability, and sweetness, Mr. Russell has the ad- 
vantage of a more perfect musics! declamation 
than was ever before exhibited, except perhaps by 
Mr. Braham, and a power of dramatic expression 
unsurpassed by any vocalist who ever sought the 
favor of the public. To these advantages he adds 
that of being £s excellent a musician and compo- 
ser as a vocalist, and when, speedily arter bis debut 
in the towns of the United States, he began the 


THE YOCALIST 

c — zs = = — 
production of his own striking aod dramatic scenas 
and cantatas, be created such a furor of applause, 
that be took bis stand at once among the first roca- 
lista of the day. From that period his career, both 
in tbe United States and in the United Kingdom, 
has been a succession of triumphs. He has been 
recognized as the “singer of the people "—thee- 
sands in every city and large town in the empire, 
hare bung delighted on thé tones of his voice, and 
been enchained, as with a tragedy or drama, se 
they listened to the songs be sang—each ove being 
a drama in itself, aod telling a whole history of 
passion and incident in the short compass of a few 
stanzas. The music to which these productions are 
allied is varied and entrancing as the subject, and 
each lends to the other the aid which the marriage 
of fine music with fine poetry never faila to pro- 
doce, but which, in the compositions of Mr. Russell, 
is more strikingly exemplified than it can be in tbe 
ordinary song and ballad, constructed upon simpler 
principles, and raising no such complex, varied, and 
passionate emotions as he contrives to impart, He 
has originsted a new school, full of pathos, sensi- 
bility, and fire—e rare combination of the poetry 
of thought and the poetry of sound. 


Sana plicit ibernews, strength and mellowaess, 
are the agents by which Mr. Rosell produces his 
effects, His style—plain, yet effective—* catches 
a grace beyond the reach of art.” Mr. Russell has 
as perfect a command over his vocal ofgane a» any 
living singer: every note is true, round, and bean 
tfelly finshed, an unequal or un perfect oote never 
escapes him. He has shown at some of his con 
certs that be car eaecute roulades amd cadenaas 
when be choss; but be has too much guod qaste 
ar. | judgment t min s woching of simple balled. 
ur a descriptive song, by what are generally termed 
ente merely for the rake of chow mg off the 
Gexibulity of his vote He depends solely upon 
its ba bly cultivated tones, upon espresson, p 
ape detect enunciaton, for ite effec 
Much a» bis singing is admired, his style of ae 
om patent ia bot tbe least attractive feature of 
his performances What though Mr. Russell, for 
the por pose -í attaining same particular effect, may 
now and thes take e stride beyond the rules of art! 
The fact that be has the boldness to reject common] y 
received rules where they stand in the way of the 
fects be desires to produce, argues any thing bot 
orane «6 bis part of the rules themer! rea 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF 


THE UUNIN HEART. 
sr er u, > 

Whe can conten plate the wonders of the bwan 
frame without amasemeot | Acd who would be 
meret of the truths that constijute thene won 
dersi te exquintte machinery | the perfect struct 
ure of Ho arte) Consider, for & moment, what 
an mense vamber of parte must be in action to 
enable o» to breathe, to feel, and to walk. Hon 
dreds of lemen, in diversibed forma, commetted to 
gether by varies modes of articuletcm bucdr ed 
A maries o pembe motion, each of them acting 
im sjen dem feront capaces ; botdrede of 
tendens and ligaments to connect the bones and 
mosies, handreds of arteries to comvey the bod 
to Gee remotest pert of the eysiem  hondreds of 
vets to brng it beck to iis revervolr, the heart; 
. larteale and lymphatic tudas alaprb. 
wag Me) ote yng Metros t the eweuleung fu 
* . through whorh d 
Gun e eee kming; ee of nervous 
„„ DA -e~ - ote troagh olf parte 
of re Coy, machinery , me dow heart at every 
polemica 2 bess A n barel 0 


jr anta in oder io preserve mil Gee complicated 
madent] —2— — Well may the 


renn 


22 eoria "Hos pr „„ Thy emn 
r wa, O, Dd! How great ie the 
F1I ul I 3 3 | om fearfully 


acd crmedorfully made ^ 

We popoa m theese articles, to give a general 
deacrigtios A the ameti, ard phy@edegy of the 
Heart eet theme coger com mod n the (remis 
em am) pridem A iho smi 
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THE MEKART 


This complicated and beautiful organ is situated 
in the center of the human system, behind the 
breast-bone, and i» itself the center of the sangus 
wifereus apelem. In shape it is conical, and it is 
situated with the apex pointing downward and to 
the left side, while the base i» above and toward 
the right sie. The walls of the Mert are com 
posed of several layers of strong. muscular fibers, 
which run obliquely around it in various directions. 
In all animals whieh breathe atmospheric air, the 
beart is divided into four chambers. Two of these 
chambers are for propelling the blood into the 
lungs, and the other two for sending it through the 
arteries inte the bady. As of these chm bere 
are distinct, we ball briefly them sepa 


FIG. 1 

The right chamber or auricle (R A) forma the 
right and anterior part of the base of the beart 
Ki in a hollow muscular cavity with thin walls 
separated on the left side by a thin partition from 
the lef chamber There are three openings in 
the right chamber. Two of these are the mouths 
of two large veins, (V C. V C) which will be de 
seribed bereafter | the other is the right awritule 
ventricular opening, of aperture by which the right 
auricle communicates with the lower right chem 
ber or ventricle 

The right ventricle (R V) ie a triangular cavity, 
with muosuiar walle Oucker than those of he au 
rielo, and extending tran the right euriele to nearly 
the apex, or point of the heart When we open 
ite front and examine \ interior walls we fnd it 


| marked within by several strong detached bumdles 


of moseolar Gher, some of them furnished with 
deliente tenion: or news. which are attached to 6 
valve, (V. V.) tbe exe of which we shall deseris 
presently. There are two openinge into the right 
ventricle | e opening gramg to the lunge called 
the pulmonary artery, (P A.) amd the right passage 
just noticed, by which it communicates with the 
right eoricle This remarkable opening, if thewed 
from the ventricle, is seen to be furnished with è 
valve, which i» a structure of great importance 
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to the cavity of tbe ventricle. They can fuld back 
freely into the space, and therefore allow the blood 
to pass readily from the auricle into the ventricle ; 
but these folds cuuld not, unaided, withetand the 
current against them, and would themselves be 
forced into the auricle, were it not for the little 
tendons already mentioned These temdons are 
just long enough when the ventricle is distended, 
to allow the valves to lie flat and cover the open- 
ing completely ; and shert enough to prevent them 
being pushed through into the auricle. They act 
very much like the ropes attached to the corners of 
the jib salle of a ship, which keep the sails from 
being blown away by the wind. 

* But this is not all the beauty and ingenuity of 
this complicated structure. These tendonous cords 
are of exactly the required length, when the ven- 
tricle a fully expanded, to keep the valve in ita 
proper place. But when the ventricle contracts, 
and its sides are brought near to each other, it is 
apparent that the cords must become loosened, and 
the valve be allowed to float into the auricle, and 
thus destroy its use as a valve, without some pre 
venuve against such an secideot Such a prevent 
ive is beautifully provided. The cords are attached 
to the ventricle by the intervention of little mus 
cles which contract at the moment the ventricle 
contracts, in an opposite direction, just enough to 
keep the cords always at the same degree of ten- 
son. When the ventricle expands, these muscles 
relax in a corresponding degree, e elongate the 
corde and accommodate them to the varying di- 
ameter of the ventsicle.“* 


710 2. 
The left awriels (L A) makes up the remainder 
af the base of the heart 
the right auricle, except that it lies to tbe beck and 


It resembles very much 


left side of the heart 1t has five openings int» ite 
cavity, Four of these belong to the pulmonary 
vols, bringing the Mood from the onga The 
other is the left. aurieulo ventricular opening, and 
eotablishes a free communication between the left 
auricle and ventricle 

The left wentricle (L V) joins the loft auricle in 


ht be culled the tricuspid vale, from ite having | foriorty and constitutes the remainder of the apes 


three pranta 

"There are three triangular hide of the mem 
brane Which hos the cavities of the heart; they 
ore attached by thew besme io the edges of the 


of the heart. Ita walle are thicker than any other 


part of the heart, Its internal appearance is very 


* Bele Ame cmy 


— 
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similar to that of the right ventricle, being marked 
by fleshy columns, and haying two openings i» tbe 
cavity. One of these is the left awrieulo ventriewar 
orifice, which, like that of the right side, i» furnished 
“with a valve. In this instance, however, the valve 
has only two points, and has hence, from an obvious 
coniparisto, been termed the mitral vale The 
other opeming is the orifice of the great artery, the 
rde. (A) by which the blood is sent to all parta 
of the body. 

Tt may not be out of place bere to observe that 
the mouth, or rather the base of the aorta and the 
,pulmonary artery, (which rises from the right ven- 
tricle, and the use of which is to propel the venous 
blood into the lungs) is an admirable arrange- 
ment of valfes to prevent the blood from flowing 
back into the ventricle, after it has ofice entered in- 
to the artery, A desefiption of one will answer 
far both 

At the base of the sorta, there ix a firm ring, to 
which the valves now to be described are attached. 
The necessity of this will appear evident, since, if 
the ring couki be stretched by the force of the 
heart's action, the valves would not be sufficient to 
close the passage , their conjoined diameters would 


not equal that of the artery which they have to | 


close. These valves are three in number ; they are 
little half-moon shape bags of their membrane, 
which are thrown up by the blood passing out of 
the ventricle, but by the slightest retragrade move- 
ment of the blood, their margins are caught, and 
then, being distended or bagged, they fall together 
and close the passage, as illustrated in fig 3 


There are some curious little adjustments con 
pected with these valves, which manifest the me- 
chanical «kill apd wisdom of that Being who con 
ceived the plan of man's physical organization, and 
whe has executed it with euch surprising accuracy 
end precinon 

When the valve is thrown up by the blood pase. 
ing Gut of the heart, it is not permitted to touch or 
Tall upon the side of the artery, for if it did, it 
would not be readilf caught up by the blood that 
flows hask; there ia, therefore, a little dilation of 
the coats of the artery forming a pouch behind 
each valve, Wy which, being always full of blood, 
sithougt the manns of the valve be distended to 
the full circle, they never cling to the cosis of the 


| artery. ‘These valves, then, are never permitted to 
fall against the artery, and therefore they are al- 
ways prepared to receive tbe motion of the refluent 
blood. 

To strengthen these valves and effectually secure 
their edges from being tom, there are tendons run- 
| ning along their margins like the bolt-rope or foot- 
| rope slong the edge of œ sail, and these tendons 
are attached to the side of the artery, and give the 
valve great strength. 

Such is a brief description of the heart and its 
cavities All that we shall add to thi» description 
pis that the chambers of the heart and blood-vessele 
| tbroagbout are lined with a foe smooth membrane 
| whieh facilitates the flow of the blood, &c and ex- 
| teroally ii i» covered by a membranous bag, called 
| the pericardium, which contains the serous or we- 
Very Quid that surrounds the beart, and by ite at- 
tachment to the medistinum and diaphragm, pre- 
serves the heart in a fixed position at ite base, 
while it allows free motion to the body of that or- 
| gan during ite contractions and dilatione 
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| PHONOGRAPHY : 

| ITS VALUE AND USES. 

Man's nature abounds in wants and needs and 
| terrestial nature abounds equally in the means of 
thi» supply. Thus, he negde garments, houses, and 
12 indispensable to his com- 
| fort, or at least promotive of it, These instrumen- 
talities we call property, or the wecessaries and 
comforts of life. 

But some of these things are relatively more 
important than others; thus, food, houses, raiment, 
4c, are aleslutely indispensable to the very exis 
tence of man on earth, and therefore bear a greater 
relative importance than many fancy articles, Lo 
view of the relative value of different things, pray 
wa ov^ commadity towers above all these, as the 
ligii -f the sun towers above all leser lights! 
That by which ue is developed, and its various 
operations manifested. For what was earth, and ali 
things upon it created, but te develop mant And 
for what wae man created, but to manifest mind! 
So that every created thing i» edapted simply and 
ultimately to the production and developsn^nt of 
wisp AND soyi. Of course these kinds of property 
which most directly facilitate tie grand end of 
creation are relatively most important. 

Books, newspapers, lectures, sermone and con 
versation, being the greatest instrumeotalities fur 
the manifestation and development of misl, there 
by become the highest order of property on earth, 
nor de the day far distant when they will be so re 
garded A vast amount of capital i» even sow 
embarked in the book and printing business, china 
included. How vast their increase even within our 
reeullection But our race is progressing, trom the 
animal to the moral Every year adds more end 
wil! more to the men and capital invested in thi» 
mental and mora! department of humanity. Fifty 
yeare hence, ia our country, judging from the 
present ratio of increase. this hind of property will 
prependerate eter all others and. if in Anty years 
what in five hundred, and five thousand, for the race 
was oot bore yesterday, and will oot die tomorrow 
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Indeed, houses and lands, raiment and rocks, gold 
and silver, and every other species of property, 
will soon come to be ceosidered comparatively 
valueless, except as they promote human intellec- 
tuality and morality, while the latter are to stand 
out upon tbe very face of everything appertaining ~ 
to man as the paramount objects of human pursuit 
and buman bappinessn, Even im the present low 
state of buman meotality, to those of exalted intel- 
lect and morality, a good book comes to be the bagb- 
est order of property they can know. Oan delia 
measure the value of any new truth, or lofty moral 
aspiration : and bas not the reader perused some 
one book the trutbe and feelings excited by which 
you would net consent to bave obliterated for the 
wealth of Astor and Gerard eohbined, provided 
your mind could never again obtain them! Miod, 
ideas, and feelings being thus incomparably more 
valuable than money, or any other species of pro 
perty, of course whatever facilitates the ibtercom- 
munion of mind with mind, comes next in value to 
the mind itself Thought being infinitely valuable 
relatively, so is every instrumentality for dissemi- 
nating it Of these, the printing press furnishes an 
illustration. Before ite invention, what was man! 
Blot it out, and what would he soon become! 
What keeps dows the wretcbed millions of the old 
world! The censofehip and prohibition of the 
presa Give them the free iotercomma union of mind 
with mind, and one year would witness an organised 
and trum phant'y successful revolution throughout 
all Europe. Whatever, then, aids the press, pro- 
motes the highest good of man. 


But that press ie now an exceedingly bungling 
affair, Reference i» had wot to the mechanical 
means of stereotyping and printing, for they bave 
been carried to very great perfection. Improve- 
mente most wonderful have recently been inrenied 
in the mère mechanical department of printing. 
Only think of thirty thousand impressions per bour, 
whereas thirty or at least Gfty years ago, one or 
two impressions per minute were considered won 


| dortal But we can hardly bope for any very great 


additions to the printing art, in tha direction 
There are directions, bowever, ip. which we may 
expect even greater improveminte thaw this rapidity. 
We may expect such improvements in the facilities 
with which thoughts are transferred to that press 
We may, we ought to expect to make as great im 
proveniente in this direction, a» we bave just made 
in the other. And what i» putting thoughts oo 
paper bot spelling | Nothing more, vothing less, 
nothing ehe And i» met our present made of 
spelling as bungling as was our mode of printing 
in Franklin's day! How exgecdingly chumey our 


ami every department of nature bas ite owe pecu- 
liar tec, ead that science ie just as perfect as 
nature bereit Spelling, that in the transferring 
of thought to paper, le & science, for which nature 
hae provided jusi as she bas provided the reckon: 
ing of cores, for eaperimenta im aa ura] philosophy 
or mechanics, and pasture mode of spelling i both 
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eu tow, make all his power positive in the more especially as it is no varied by comie re- 
ther vafucoos upon an audbeee, bee atem, efter the manner of the late Mesra 


Mathews, Dibdin, and Bannister. Still Russell dees 
one fools while carcering with him over the t altogether reject comic aire, and what with these 


rough o^ smooth aa of song, that th -r bark end bin.anage curious and pathotio melodica, be fully 
a guided by a self possessed and skillful pilot | engages the attention of the audience, whose ples- 
aed the bearer yields bioself ca tive to the | sure is manifested by warm and incessant applause. 
His entertainment are thus particularly novel , and. 
from the peculiarly dramatic character of bis per- 
formance, they have become permanently attrac- 
tive, His pieces are, with very few exceptions 
of bis owe composition, Some are songs or bab 
lade; others, cantatas, or scenas of considerable 
maguitude — One of these grand scenas, " The Mani- 
ac,” is founded on the incident of a gentleman coo- 
fined, though sane, in a. madhouse, haing hi» res- 
son through despair, and dying frantic Tbe prison- 
er w bis cell mingles pitecas entreaties for freedom 
with wild ravings and incoherent visions of former 
days of love and happiness All this is depicted 
by the music with much genius; and one passage 
in particolar, * | see ber dancing in tbe ball" which 
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ation of the crer wai phsvs of na 
tare, aod bis Time, Tu e, Order and Ideality 
being lange, be i» able to embody the active 


which greatly aids him in retaining facts, and 
the relative pstioa of things, and to weave 
into be composibons so as w make the 
p**are true to nature and give it a h Uke 
activity. 3 
JBesevolence and Veneration are large, 
beace be has strong sympathy with suffering 
and a profoued reverence for al! that is noble 
and elevaled. Imitation is lange, hence the 
Shi of bis actiog and the dramatic effect 
be throws into lis performance. 


more powerful, both in regard to descriptive effects 
aod the expreamon of pemmon in ite vunost inten 
iy. Tt calle forth euthusisstic admiration from 
the most chetinguisbed professors and amateurs, 
| and from all who posses a refined taste in music, 
— — SUETON OF EINE ermet and just appreciation of what is really grand and 
The lovers of masie, or thaw who decre them. | randa Tener ss dapra 
selves to be such, may in general be divided into | — Ar MJ 2 
two classes; tbose wbo love the melody of 2 ee lody. , png 
. Tt was while Russel! was staying in America, in 
[s Eagiand 
people belong to the latter order: they like to | 1885, that an incident occurred which gave rise to 
usderdand the words How frequently do we | bis peculiar style of singing and composition. While 
bear thet candid confemion | And we own that it residing im the city of Rochester, be met Henry 


] 
A 
i 
7 
: 
| 


ie hang long strings of versen Hence domestic | !nierest and ustil the party broke up. On going 
tragedies of ` the Ales time" have been woren into | home and retiring tp rest, the rich iones of the 
rude rhy mes, end sent through the mouths of suc great orators voice still echoed in bis heart and 
comsive generations, until the very incidents from | "mg in bia brooding ear, abd seemed to mingle 
which the ballads took their origin have become | With the loud sounds of the stormy wind, for it 


is the powtry, the incident, the record of feeling, that own narrative; “and, recellecting that | had in 
interests fas more than tbe mere harmony or sci- my possession a beautiful poem by my frend Charles 
entific perfection. It is for this very reason that Mackay, descriptive of such a warfare of the ele- 
Mr. Henry Russell is so popular, amd that bis maj. | Sante as was then raging, | arose and endeavoured 
odies have taken soch kindly root among the public. | 16 wed it to a melody which should be true to as- 
him because the meaning of every air be sings i» tore, amd admit of thet clearness amd distinctness 
fei and fully entered ino. It ie because he selects | Which had been suggested to me as so necessary 
picore with a view to touch the beart of his au. | © oaceosful musical execuine, by the converse 
ditor. tion of Mr Olay. Before the dawn of day, I had 

Bat another cause of his populanty is the peco- completed the masie to “The Wind of the Winter 
liar charecter of his performances, which consist of a Night, which was the basis of my American rep- 
number of vocal pieces, sung sad accompanied on | station” From Une date Rasseli cooupaed com- 
the piano by himsel It isst once seen what an 
ardusus task it musi be to supply im this manner that io the emi, bis entertamments consisted almast 
the whole materials of an «venu s entertainment, eourely of his own compositions His themes were 
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derived chiefy from the poema of Elim Cook’ 
Obarles Mackay, G. P. Morris, and H. J. Sharpe 
Bern at Sheerness in. 1814, Mr. Henry Russell 
commenced bie musical instructions, ate very early 
age, wader Mr. Charles King, the son of the celebra- 
ted composer. King gave the power of musie full 
play and ample justice, by raising it to the dignity 
of a science—by investing the siry form of the en 
chantrese with a sober drapery—by trusting not 
to the legerdemaio wich demandes bours of work 
for the fingers, and idleness for the head, but by 
introducing a deeper study of the vast mystery of 


partook, from his very earliest age, of both portions 
of Russells being —refived hie intellectual and puri 
fied his moral sense. Thus music has never been 
considered by bim in the light of a mere trivial pas- 
time wherewith towhile away time The grandeur 
appertaining to a severe science has ever (to bim) 
rested on her name. 

When be was only twelve, bie musical genius 
began for the first time to develop itself before 
the public on the beards of the Surrey Theater, 
where he was associated with other juvenile mu- 
siciana, who, libe himself afterwarde attained em- 
inence in the profession, in the performance of 
English operas From the favorable recognition 
which the talent of young Russell met with from 
the press and the public in general, bis friends co 
termined to improve bim in music, and to epare no 
expense in his education, bopeful of a future emi- 
nence which they might vow reasonably eapect for 
bim. He wa» therefore sent to Italy, where he 
studied under Rossini With this great composer 
be sung and played, till be obtained an accurate 
knowledge of the laws by which the airs we'breatbe 
are made vocal and harmonious, How few hare 
raised their eyes from tbe visible keys of tbe mun- 
dane vebicle of sound, to scrutinise tbe great laws 
on which tbe performance of the simplest air de- 
peade! Artistic passion too frequently contents 
itself with the mere enjoyment of the result, witb- 
out rising «o the contemplation of tbe inner mech. 
anien and beautiful fitness of every law in the 
realm of music 


On returning to his native country, Russell epent 
acouple of years in discharging the duties of chorus- 
master of the Italian Opera, in the Haymarket, aod 
then went back again to Italy, where be resumed 
Lis musical studies under Generale, May erbeer, aod 
other masters. It ie & custom at Naples to give a 
gold medal for the best müsica] compesition , aad 
in the autumn of 1833, Russell contended for this 
prise and won it As it was presented to bim by 
the hand of tbe King of Naples, the distinction em 
tithes him to the rank and title of chevalier in that 


country. 
Shortly after this we find Russell again in Eag- 
land; bat, after a brief residence, be took his de- 


i 
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composers or performers, the country of brother 


Jonathan must depend un imported luxury in this 


particular. He commenced at New York his ca 


reer à» a vocalist, and as the Americans are not 
gifted with extremely refined taste, he sang chiefly 
the effusions most popular among thew Ole Hall 
and Old Dan Tucker, or the Match for an Oyster 
Supper De Merry Shoeblack, or My Old 
Aunt Sally," were far more palatable to brother 


Jonsthan than the floest aire of Bellini or Mayer 


and 


beer, The vast superiority of hie musical genius 
soon had become recognised, and be received an in 
vitation, while at Toronto, from some gentlemen of 
the City of Rochester, to locate himsel! among them. 
Thitbor he 


pointed professor of music in an academy devoted 


went accordingly, and in. 1835 was ap 
to the cultivation of that science. It was while 
staying at Rochester, and while Wilding thie ap 
poitment, that his mind became igcloed to that 
particular kind of composition which has led to his 
greatoes* as a musician, and which was occasiooed 
by the occurrence of an incident wich we have al 
ready related 
and singing has been tbus truly and clearly described 


His pecuhar kipd of -omposition 


by an able critic in the Daily News :—" llo chooses 
narrative wnd descriptive subjects of strong inter 
eat, which are clothed in language of. poetical beau 
ty and power. The simple notes to which he unites 
hie verses are so perfectly accommodated to their 
rhythm, emphasis, and adeent, that he is enabled 
to declaim them with all the clearnées, energy, and 
passion of spoken language; and this if the secret 
of his success, great and deserved as it is 

Having hit upon thie new style of music, and 
fioding it extremely popular, Russell devoted his 
whole attention to it, and in about a year's time 
bis famo had spread not only over the whole of the 
United States, but had even reached the shores of 
Europe. In 1836, with this great renown, he was 
traversing America (rom one end to another, and 
wherever and whenever he gave his entertainments 
—and it was at all places adi at al! times—he was 
all but idoliséd by the multitudes who flocked to 
hear him sing. While thas enriching himself and 
delighting the Americans, the love of home, and 
the hope of gaining from his countrymen reputa 
tion aad favor akin to what he was enjoying in the 
land of hi» early adoption, induced him to leave? 
the scene of his triumphs, that he might submit 
himself and his compositions to the judgment of a 
British audience, Accordingly, in 1842, we find 
Russell in England; and on Thursday the 23d of 
February, in that year, giving, in the rooms of his 
friend Mr. Kirkman, in Sobosquare, for the first 
time in England, one of those entertainments the 
fame of which had so favorably preceded his pro 
gress to his native country. With respect to this 
entertainment, there was thie remarkable about it 
that it was the frat which any vocalist had had 
the courage to give unaided The andertaking— 
though it has since been imitated, and is now pop 
ular—was certainly bold: some cavilled, others 
wondered, but all rushed to hear him. A crowded 
audience loudly applauded his aucceraful efforts ; 
and as if with one voice, the critics praised the 
great extent of his musical] powers Since then 
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Russell has been adding yearly to hi reputation 
In the metropolis and in every part of the provin 
ces he has given—and at some periods, almost 
nightly—his vocal entertainments with increasing 
With bot a «hort ab 
sence of a few montha in America, he has, since 
bis first appearance in Soho-equare, regularly e» 
tabliabed bimeelf in England 

The following description of his powers is from 
the pen of his friend, the publisher of the only 
correct and authorized edition of bis songs, Mr 
Davidson, of London, to whose memoir we are in 
lebted for the aboro facta with regard to this em- 
inent singer 

In addition to a baritone voice of great strength, 
pliability, and sweetness, Mr. Russell has the ad- 
vantage of a more perfect musical declamation 
than was ever before exhibited, except perhaps by 
Mr. Braham, and a power of dramatic expression 
unsurpassed by any vocalist who ever sought the 
favor of the publie To these advantages he adds 
that of being as excellent a musician and compo 
eer as a vocalist ; and when, speedily alter his debut 
in the towns of the United States, be began the 


success and approbation 
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production of his own striking and dramatic scenas 
and cantatas, be created such a furor of applause, 
that be took bis stand at once among the first voca- 
lists of the day. From that period his career, both 
in the United States and in tbe United Kingdom, 
bas been a succession of triamphs. He has been 
recognized as the “singer of the people "—tbov- 
sands in every city and large town in the empire, 
have bung delighted on thé tones of his voice, and 
been enchained, as with a tragedy or drama, as 
they listened to the songs he sang—each oce being 
a drama in itself, and telling a whole history of 
passion and incident in the short compass of a few 
The music to which these productions are 
allied is varied and entrancing as the subject, and 
each lends to the other the aid which the marriage 
of fine music with fioe poetry never fila to pro- 
duce, but which, in the compositions of Mr. Russell, 
is more strikingly exemplified than it can be in the 
ordinary song and ballad, constructed upon simpler 
principles, and raising po such complex, varied, and 
passionate emotions as he contrives to impart, He 
has originsted a new school, full of pathos, senai- 
bility, and fire—e rare combination of tbe poetry 
of thought and the poetry of sound. 
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Bum plert oderness strength and mellowaees, 
are the agents by which Mr. Russel) produces his 
eet He otyle—plein, yet efle se catches 
a grace beyond the reach of art” Mr. Russell has 
as perfect a command over hi» vocal ofgane as any 
ving unger every note is true, round, and bese- 
tifelly fnmbed, an uorqus! or imperfect note never 
escapes bam. He has shown at some of bis com 
erris that be can caccute roulade» and cadenzas 
whem he chases, but be has to moch good (ste 
as! socgment to ruin a touching or ample . 
rr termed 
Cremgnta merely for the sake of showing off the 
flexibility qf bis voice He depends solely upon 
tte gly cultivated tunas, upon expression, and 
open distoet enoncaton, fur its effects 

Muck as bis singing is admired, bis style of ae 
competent » not the least attractive feature of 
his performances, What though Mr. Russell, for 
tbe purpose í attaining some particular effect, may 
now and thes take a stride beyotdthe rules of art! 
Tbe fact that be has the boldness to reject commonly 
received) rules where they stand in the way of the 
efecte be desires tu prodoce, argues any thing but 
norane on bis part ef the rules themerl rea 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF 


THE HUMAN HEART. 
128 F =. * 

frame without amasement| And who would be 
aeraet of the truths thet cosstitute these woo- 
dersi Tes exquisite machinery | the perfect struct 
ore of it parte Consider, for & moment, what 
an ameme member of parie must be in seika to 
enable os io breathe, to feel, and to walk, Hon 
dedo of bones, in diversified forma, connected to 
gether by ranore mebes of articulation | hundreds 
A mamie to podra motion, each of them acting 
im at heme tow diferent enpurities | hundreds of 
tendens and ligaments to connect the bones and 
muscles hundreds of arteries in comvey the bod 
bo be remotest part of the eystem , hundreds of 
vets to brng ii beck to ite reservoir, the heart; 
. lartoale amd lyerphetic (where alaprh. 
imq at mmreyng muime Vo the rireulating fu 
bis milu A pores through which the rn 
we  contrwelly Geng an inflety of nervous 
rombcatsme difss es 0o sina through el! parto 
f thua aqu soackinery , an^ >e heart at every 
pianin exc tem o becs t hoc Durand 
puanda, io cedar i» presero sil te com piate) 
„ ^ onam operai Well may the 
paimi esie — Mom pro wes are Thy amiri 
vances comer me, O, Ged! Tow great io the 
sum uf Uem =f will praise Thee, fer | amm fearfully 
wet womderfoily mate ^ 

We popom. im Cheese articles, io give è general 
demoni ghim A e atatommy ed pry Gedegy of the 
Viri eed theme organs mw ered a the rame 
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TME NEART. 


This complicated and beautiful organ i» situated 
im the center of the human system, bebind the 
breast-bone, and i» itself the center of tbe sangus- 
miferous apelem. In shape it i» conical, and it is 
situated with the apex pointing downward and to 
the left side, while the bare i» abore and toward 
the right shie. The walls of the Mart are com- 
posed of severa! layers of strong muscular fibera, 
which run obdiquely around it in various directions. 
In all animals whieh breathe atmospheric air, the 
beart is divided into four chambers. Two of these 
chambers are for propelling the blood into the 
lungs, and the other two for sending it through the 
arteries into the bady. As of these chambers 
are distinet, we shall briefly be them sepa- 
rately. 


FIG. 1. 

The right chamber or euriele (R A) forms the 
right and anterior part of the base of the beart 
Tt ie s hollow morcular cavity with thin walls, 
separated on the left side by a thin partition from 
the left chamber There are three openings in 
the right chamber. Two of these are the mouths 
of two large teins, (V C. V C.) which will be de 
scribed bereafter , the other ie the right awricule 
ventricular opening ot aperture by which the right 
suricle communicates with the lower rigbi cham- 
ber of ventricle 

‘The right ventricle (R V) in a triangular cavity, 
with momole walle thocker than those of he ao 
riele, and extending from the right suriele to nearly 
the apex, or point of the heart When we open 
ite front and examine ite interior walle, we find it 
marked within by several strong detached bundles 
of mouler Gher, come of them furnished with 
detente tendons ov news which are attached to o 
valve, (V. V.) the v of which we shall dewril 
presently There are two openings into the right 
ventricle, the opening going to the lunge, called 
the pulmonary artery, (7 A.) and the right passage 


| just noticed, by which it communicates with the 


right earicle Thie remarkable opening, if viewed 
from the ventricle, in seen to be furnished with a 
valve, whid b à stroctare of great importance 
lt de called the tricwepid vales, frm ite having 
tree pranta 

-Thors are three een d bids of the mem 
brane Which hee the orite of the heart, they 
are attached ly thew bese io the edges of the 
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ventricular orifice, while tbeir points bang loose in- 
to the cavity of the ventricle. They can fold back 
freely into the space, and therefore allow the blood 
to pase readily from the auricle into the veutricle ; 
bot these folds could not, unsided, withetand the 
current against them, and would themselves be 
forced into the auricle, were it not for the little 
tendons already mentioned These temdona are 
just long enough when the ventricle ia distended, 
to allow the valves to lie flat and cover the open- 
ing completely ; and short enough to prevent (hem 
being pushed through inte the auricle. They act 
very much like the ropes attached to the corners of 
the jib sails of a ship, which keep the sails from 
being blown away by the wind. 

* But this is not all the beauty and ingenuity of 
this complicated structure. These tendonous corda 
are of exactly the required length, whee the ven 
tele d. fully expanded, to keep the valve in ita 
proper place. But when the ventricle contracts, 
and ite sides are brought near to each other, it is 
apparent that the cords must become loosened, and 
the valve be allowed to float into the auricle, and 
thus destroy ite use as a valve, without some pre 
ventive against such an accident. Such a prevent. 
ivè i» beautifully provided. The corde are attached 
to the ventricle by the intervention of little mu» 
eles which contract at the moment the ventricle 
cootracts, in an opposite direction, just enough to 
keep the cords always at the same degree of ten- 
sion. When the ventricle expands, these muscles 
reias in a corresponding degree, s as to elongate the 
cords and accommodate them to the varying di- 
ameter of the ventricle." 


FIG. 2. 
The left auricle (L A) makes up the remainder 


of the base of the heart, It resembles very moch 
the right auriele, escept that it lies t the back and 
left side of the beurt 1t bas five openings into ite 
cavity. Four of these belong to the pulmonary 
wein, bringing the Mood from the lunge The 
other ia the left auritule venirieular opening, and 
establishes a free communication between the left 
nuncio and ventricle 

The left wemiricle (L V) joins the left auriele in 
bre and cometituier the remainder of the apes 
of the heart Ha walle are thicker than sny other 
pert of the heart. Ho internal appearance i» very 
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similar to that of the right ventricle, being marked | artery. ‘These valves, then, are never permitted to 


by fleshy columns, and having two openings in the 
cavity. ne of these is the lef! auricle ventricular 
orifice, which, like that of the ngbt side, i» furnished 
“with a valve, In this instance, however, the valve 
has only tw» pointa, and has hence, from an obvious 
parte, been termed the mitral salve. The 
other opegitg is the orifice of the great artery, the 
morta, (A)) by which the blood is sent to all parta 
of the body. 

It may not be out of place bere to observe that 
the mouth, or rather the base of the aorta and the 
pulmonary artery, (which rises from the right ven- 
tricle, and the use of which is to propel the venous 
bleod into the lungs) is an admirable arrange 
ment of valves to prevent the blood from flowing 
back into the ventricle, after it has ofice entered in- 
to the artery, A desctiption of one will answer 
for hoth. 

At the base of the aorta, there ix a firm ring, to 
which the valves now to be deseribed are attached. 
The necessity of thie will appear evident, since, if 
the ring could be stretched by the force of the 
heart's action, the valves would not be sufficient to 
close the passage ; their conjoined diameters would 
not equal that of the artery which they have to 
close. These valves are three in number ; they are 
little half-moon shape bags of their membrane, 
which are thrown up by the blood passing out of 
the ventricle, but by the alightest retrograde move 


ment of the blood, their margins are caught, and | 


then, being distended or bagged, they fall together 
and close the passage, as illustrated in ñg. 8 


FIG. . 


There are some curious little. adjustments con 
nected with these valves, which manifest the me 
chanical skill apd wisdom of that Beleg who can 
seived the plan of man's physical organisation, and 
who has executed it with such surprising accuracy 
end precision 

When the valve is thrown up by the blood pase 
ing Out of the heart, it ia not permitied to touch or 
Tell upon the wide of thé artery, for if it did, it 
would not be rendilf caught up by the blood that 
flows back ; there is, therefore, a little dilation of 
the conte of the artery forming a pooch bebind 
each valve, Wy which, being always full of blood, 


fall against tbe artery, and therefore they are al- 
way» prepared to receive the motion of the refluent 
blood. 

To strengthen these valves and effectually secure 
their edges from being tom, there are tendone run- 
ning along their margins like the bolt-rope or foot- 
rope along the edge of a sail, and these tendons 
are attached to the side of the artery, and give the 
valve great strength. 

Such is a brief description of the heart and its 
cavities, All that we shall add to this description 
is, that the chambers of the heart and blood vessels 
througboet are lived with a fine smooth membrane 
whieh facilitates the flow of the blood, ac and ex- 
terbally it is covered by a membranous bag, called 
the pericardiww, which contains the serous or wa- 
tery Guid that surrounds the beart, and by it» at- 
tachment to the melistinum and diaphragm, pre- 
serves the heart in a fixed position at ite base, 
while it allows free motion to the body of that or- 
gan during its contractions and dilations 
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PHONOGRAPHY : 
ITS VALUE AND USES. 

Mao's nature abounds in wants and needs and 
terrestial nature abounds equally in the meana of 
this supply. Thus, be neéde garments, houses, and 
a thousand other things (n-iispensable to his com 
fort, or at least promotive of it, These instrumen- 
talities we call property, or tbe wecessaries and 
comfurte of life. 

But some of these things are relatively more 
important than others , thus, food, houses, raiment, 
4c. are aleclutely indispensable to the very exis- 
tence of man on earth. and therefore bear a greater 
relative importance than many fancy articles Ip 
view of the relative value of different things, pray 
wo oo commodity towers above all these, as the 
high -f the sun towers above all lesser lights! 
That by which un is developed, and its various 
operations manifested. For what was earth, and ali 
things upon it created, but to develop man! 
for what was man created, but to manifest mind! 
Bo that every created thing i» adapted simply and 
ultimately to the prodwetion and development of 
eb arp sovi. Of course those kinds of property 
which most directly facilitate t 
creation are relatively most important 

Books, newspapers, lectures, sermone, and con 
versation, being the greatest instrumentalities for 
the manifestation and development of min-l, there 
by become the highest order of property on earth 
nor ie the day far distant when they will be so re 
qurded.— A vast amount Of capital i» even now 
smbar&ed in the book and printing business, schools 
included. How vast their increase even within our 
recollection But our race is progressing, trom the 
animal to the moral, Every year adds more end 
still more to the men and capital invested in this 
mental and more! department of humanity, Fifty 


years bence, ia our ewostry, judging fem the | 


present ratio of inerease, this kind of property will 
prependerate over all others, and if in Anty years 


And | 


79 


Indeed, houses and lands, raiment and rocka gold 
and silver, and every otber species of property, 
will soon come to be considered comparatively 
valueless, except a» tbey promote human intellec- 
tuality and morality, while the latter are to stand 
out upon the very face of everything appertaining ^ 
to man as the paramount objects of human pureuit 
and human happiness, Even im the present low 
state of human mestality, to those of exalted intel- 
lect and morality, a good book comes to be the bigb- 
est order of property they can know. Can deliars 
measure the value of any new truth, or lofty moral 
aspiration and has pot the reader perused some 
one book the truths and feelings excited by which 
you would not comsent to have obliterated for the 
wealth of Astor and Gerard cohbined, provided 
your mind could never again obtain them! Mind, 
(deas, and feelings being thus incomparably wore 
valuable than money, or any otber species of pro 
perty, of course whatever facilitates the intercom- 
munion of mind with mind, comes next in value to 
the mind itself Thought being infinitely valuable 
relatively, eo i» every instrumentality for dissemi- 
nating it Of these, tbe printing press furnishes an 
illustration. Before its invention, what was man! 
Blot it out, and what would he soon become! 
What keeps dows the wretched millions of the old 
world! The ceosofehip aod prohibition of the 
presa. Give them the free istercommuniws of mind 
with mind, and one year would witness an organised 
and triumphant!y socgessful revolution throughout 
all Europe. Whatever, then, aida the press, pro 
motes the highest good of man. 


But that press is now an exceedingly bengling 
affair, Reference i» had mot to the mechanical 
means of stereotyping and printing, for they have 
been cared to very great perfection. Improve 
menis most wonderful have recently beea invented 
in the mére mechanical department of printing 
Only think of thirty thousand impressions per bour, 
whereas thirty or at least fifiy years ago, one or 
two impressions per minute were considered won. 
derful But we can hardly bope for amy very great 
additions to the printing art, in this direction 


| There are directions however, in which we may 


gund eod of | 


expect even greater improvemtate than Ubi» rapidity. 
We may expect such improvements in the facilities 
with which thoughts are transferred to thet prese 
We may, we ought to expect to make a» great im 
provements in this direction, as we bave just made 
in the other, And what is putting übeugbts On 
paper bet spelling! Nothing more, nothiig lesa 
nothing ehe And is out our present mode of 
spelling as bungling as was our mede! prating 
in Franklin's day! How expeedigly chummy our 
mods of putting some of oar simplest words on 
paper, euch as which thought, cough, though, ete — 
bungling because amectentific, that i unnatural 
Beenee, im bot néture and nature ie all spionos, 
and every department af nature has ite own pecu- 
liar bebte, end that scene is just ae perfect aa 
nature hensii Spelling, that in the transferring 
of thought te paper, le a ee for which mature 
has provided just as she bas provided the reckon: 
ing of A.cures, foe experiments in naturel philosophy 


sitheugh the margins of the valve be distended to. | what in five hundred, and Ave thousand, for the race | ^ 
the full cirela, they never cling to the conia of the | was uot born yesterday, and will aot die to-morrow ot mechanics, and antura) mode of spelling Goth 
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perfect o ond, ned prée asy 
„men neee u- Ve 
gpg of sar Aon an e 
hat a feel arad mot orr bereit. Ami whet is this 
~E 
cosnterpari oí talteng Tas ural expression of ideas 
b; a Seed wiwo | chet oware comete im affixing 
porta akeas 1o cortan vowel munta anl Ube ru 
rence lab essc comsite on à bake camwmitaoor of 
ertan chacectere wb certain seumda in oiber 
words dew dt wring a or el least should be 
amahy  Uboagit speaking or talking. In shart, 
$e every rowel soumd or Qeabenatum of condit 
shoo expres a gives idea or fewling, so sboold a 
avv» Wien character, or comunale of charac 
tore, Utema erpe a given hiva or fooling. Amd 
there sdbauhd by just ar many wrsten charecters a^ 
Lure are vical mumia Theapme mumi brong always 
enpreni by Ube sawo chaetera, ami every given 
character x were r pressotiag Use samso vocal sourd 
Thus mah reader theaght writing just ss cen 
Gv, easy ami uamustakesble as onvorsaino sr 
Ipak This coace cilected, whee a child bed 
heared tbese charecterm, and the appropriate 
sounds attached to each, bo would virtually have 
learsed to spell every word whieh could be pro 
weumenl Òr the very peosumcunen of a word 
would be the spoiling of that ward Accordingly 
it would wot be peeuble to commit a mistake im 
spelling. Av it would take bot a few boum or at 
MR 

take an equally sbort time to learn. to read. 
Were this done minety nine humdredthe of tbe tane 
sow epe m te le children tv read, write, and 
wlll, weald be saved, se that tbe Ume tow apent 
at edbool migòt be employed t infinitely better 
advantage ether in physical development, or in 
prosecutumg the bather branches of etudy—an eod 
greatly to be desired, for nothing o0 earth is as im- 
pertant as tbe nghi traming of the juvenile mind, 
and whatever can facilitate it, whatevgr labor-saving 
can be introduced into , more impor- 
tant thao any other saving process ever io- 
vented, because it pertaim to a higher object— 
bocaue it is a labor saving of wimp, of human time 
and ezvabemer: 


InGinitely important, iben in the light of these 
general truths, become the sciesces of pboneg- 
raphy and gbonotypy, for they attempt to attain, 
ani measurably dv altain, these important enda. 

Tbe y help te waltply mand and develop thoaght, 
by tramelerring bew comamonbes from cor buman 
beng te anmetber How important ip as intellectual 
peut of new, that a splendid lecture delivered 
Moeday evening, in the New York Tabernacle, 
should be laxi upon the next morning» breakfast 
table of every citizen of N. I. so that they can all 
ewjoy that ~ feast of reason and (ow of soul,” which 
eaanated from une of uature s Mihe) At- Ile and 
equally important that that lecture be spread by 
radroad and telegraph. im twenty four boura, over 
the entire length and breadth of tbe land It ix 
wonderful that the railread and steamboat can 
transíer persons and property so easily, rapidly and 
cheaply from place to place On this accoust they 
are among the highest orders of property, aad im- 
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strumentaliiies of the progress of the race Mut 
any mrention which cam transfer thought with a 
| humid Ahi greater raphlity by printing ami tele 
graph and the intellectual, moral amd coral produe 
| tone af nature’ most gifted waa amd daughter, 
| Uaromghout oll mur borders, ts infinitely more impor 
tapt eem momen mp 
Sapper a mwt gifted aobleman of theoght and 


| high aspiration should deliver a must mind and sou! 


— by telegraph to all quarters, to te there 
and dutribured Now wbat à mighty i 
on the buman mind this single speech 


pred 
foce 
would prodece; an influence utterly impossible 


mating it Uliwitably, how important does phoney 
raphy become; for it is next in importance and 
valve t» the ideas themselves. And bow does it 
euhence the value of thoes ideas; for if brilliant 


made by 
which they can be read by all the civilized millions 
on earth, thie value becomes enbanced by every 
new. reader, Phonography then becomes the in- 
strament of giving human ideas to the four quarters 
of the world, to be circulated far and near, wherever 
there is mind to be reached and thought to be 
awakened 


` 
Or, take the phrendlogical prefemion. The value 
of correct phreoological delineations of character i» 
very great It is that self knowledge in a scientific 
form which ie the essence of all knowledge. Ite 


corded some way, bow soon do they escape the 
mind of him to whom the advice is given! He 
will be the better to be sure, but only a little better 
for it ; but let a phonograpber take down, word for 
word, as they fall (fem the lips of tbe delineator, 
nM" 

endeavors to profit by them through- 
vot the year, how vast the amount of good be can 
derive therefrom, ever and above that derived 
from a mere verbal description. 

Werde utterly fail to express the value of the 
phonographie art Tbe value of steam power is as 
notbing compared to it, because this appertaine to 
mind, that to matter, this promotes mental progress, 
that mainly physical The inventor of letters did a 
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great thing, thwLinventar of printing perbape a 
ester, el Phen a greater still, because be 


rendered the wither two available, so much more 
available than they could have been without bhis 
addition to their inventions, Nut that Pitman de 
serves ahything like divine borors, for he only dad 
what was simple and obvious be simply saw and 
applied a principle already existing in nature, but 
the practical value of thie discovery no human mind 
can ever realise. 

Not but that improvements cap yet be made on 
Pumans mude of recording ideas, for progressive te 
just aa much the ender of nature bere, as every. 
where ohe; and whe knows but that im coming 
time Pitman's ry stem, compared with tbose ay stems 
of thought writing which are te be adopted, will be 
like the bungling hand pres, compared witb power 
presses which throw eff thirty thousand impressions 
per bour? Wet that he is on the right track te obvi 
vus, for be bases bis plonagraphie aystem in this 
scientific law—a given character fur a given sound, 
and given characters always representing the same 
pounds 

Then shall not this invention be carried into prac- 
tical operation throaghoat all the schools of our 
land} Shall wet children be taught to write in 
phooography whevever they Would transfer their 
ideas to paper, fot it is comparatively as useful to 
the private individual a» in that public relation just 
specified. All bare valuable thoughts of their owe, 
at least valuable to themeelves, and bear or read 
valuable thoughte worth preserving, and phonogra- 
phy furnishes the means of taking down a sermon, 
lecture, conversation—any and every mental pro 
duction, as it falls from the lips of the speaker or 
reader, so that, at any subsequent period of life, it 
can be read just as fasi as we read printing, and 
without mistake. To say that this phooograploc 
art is worth thousands to every individual, is to 
umderrate it, because money cannot measure the 
value of those commodities which appertain to the 
growth and development of mind. 

To the publie man the phonographic art is still 
more valuable, because he has more thoughts and 
feelings to transfer to paper both in manuscript, 
and in a printed form. Suppose a man 
who has scores of lettere to answer every jay, could 
answer i» phooography instead of in tbe present 
bungling chirography, to say that be could write 
six times a» fast, or six letters to ope, is not to over- 
rate tbe pbonographic art. 

Or, suppusing this public man is an author, —bow 
many idea of priceless value have died within the 
miad of their originator simply for want of time to 
transfer them to paper, whereas, if he bad been 
dexterous iñ the phonegraphic art, in a single day 
be could have written a large volume, and written 
it far better than in the ordinary chirography, jor 
when the mind is in an exalted state i! can conceive 
and word ideas as rapidly as it can speak, so that 
the writing of a book is placed by the phonographic 
art on the same footing, as to labor, with ite verbal 
delivery, becoming of course a mere sang hee com: 
pare! with the present clumay and cunfiaing mode 
of writing. 

And then, again, bow many precious ideas are 
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jost because they come up s> fast that while we 
are traneferting one to paper the others vanish, 
whereas with phonegraphy they eould be tra safer reJ 
as rapidly as cee, and in s far more perfect 
manner, becaust when an idea d? sentiment bursts 
upon the mind it din be worded on the instant ith 
a freshness and à power unattainable afterwarda. 

These are a few, yet only a few of the advantages 
of the phonographic art, To the young man we 
say, with all thy getting, got phonography ; get it 
even a» a means of obtaining money, get it a^ a 
means vf obtaining knowledge, of impressing the 
minds and feelings of your fellow men. Nor should 
anything be allowed to prevent eo valuable an se 
quisition 

As a business, Alen, thie art is destined eon to 
become a lucrative calling, and to employ thousands 
and tens of thousands in the counting room, in the 
hewspaper offices, and by all men who are any way 
over pressed with business For one I could hardly 
forego the advantages of having a phonographic 
reporter at hand, and this art has only tẹ become 
known to the equally appreciated, and when it is, 
thousands and tens of thousands who now toil along 
without it will avail themselves of such reporters 

Bat, more than this, in twentydive years the 


principal writing of the country will be done in the 


phenngraphic hand, which will partially obviate the | 


necessiti pol special reportera 

But, there yet remains one cardinal defect in the 
transferring of mental operations to payer. Jt lies 
between phonography aod striking the printed 
Sheet, and consists in the present exceedingly slow 
mode of setting up the ty pe. 
our having to set up & great many useless letters, 
but more in the hind of letters used. They can 
and should be the same? as used io writing 
setting now intervenes between the manuscript and 
the printing, and it is in this (hat aw great improve 
menta remain yet to be made as have resently been 
made in the striking of the sheet. My individual 
opinion is that the time will come when men will 
write Une matter Lo be stereotyped on something, i 
some way wo that it can pass directly fron: the 
scribe to tbe stereotyper, and thus be multiplied io- 
definitely thus saving the whole process of type 
sdlting. But to do this, it is requisite Gretithat the 


It consists. partly in 


Type 


printed and the mangscript letter be the same— | 


ao end most desirable, and what is desirable i» atlan- 
ble, Besides, what real bey exists for there 
two kindes of letters! How far dhe recent inven 
tion of E. Webster, editor of the Universal Phonag 
rapher, realizes this desirable end, remains to be 
sven that he has made an im portant approximation 
to it, is not & matter of doubt, and as far as be has 
attained this end, so far he becomes an eminent 
benefactor of his race, and deserves their honor and 
petrunage. 

The thought of our article then amounts to just 
this, By as much as mind is incomparably the 
most valuable commodity known to man, by 
so much is whatever facilitates this transfer of mind 
to mind proportionably valuable In a commercial 
sense, and a a means of human progress and hap 
piness, phonography is to this end what the market 
is to the farmer, what the window glass i» to light, 
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what steam is to mechanics Or thus, ind @ meom 
parebly the greatest of human emredities, and 
phenegrephy and. phenety py are the great dissemi 
natore of this commodity and therefore nett io valne 
to the commodity itself. 
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PROGRESSION A UNIVERSAL LAW; 
its AFFLICATION TO. THE INDIVIDUAL, THE RACE, AFD 


THE UMIVERAR, INCLUDING THE ULTIMATE DESTINY 
oF karn 


Progression is written in ever developing char- 
acters upon every department of the universe of 
God. Every form of life i» continually straggling 
to assume higher phases and ever successful in 
those struggles. Excelsior, onward, upward, is 
nature's universal motto. 

Astronomy teaches that thie general progressive 

| law appertains to our planetary system. Recent 
astronomical discoveries render the nebular tievny, 
as it iw called, literally demonstrative; and this 
| theory, once admitted, establishes the general law, 
| that the outer or more distant planets of our solar 
| #yetem were created first, and are accordingly far 
more advanced than our earth, and, by parity of 
| reatoning, that the earth i» more advanced than 
the moon, or the planets situated stil] nearer to the 
sun. The extremely fagged appearance of the 
moon's surface, her deep valleys and projecting 
crags, and the general extreme unevenness of her 
| surface demonstrate that her hilla are far younger, 
and tbereiore less worn down by atmosphere, rain, 
frosts, and sun, hee valleys less broad and fertile, 
and all ber facilities for the enjoyment of ber ten 
ants more pew and less perfect than those. found 
on our earth. And while astronomy has established 
this general theory a» regards the planetary sys 
tem, and by establisling this theory it establishes 
a like theory that a similar succession appertains to 
the vuriwus solar systems among themselves, they 
succeeding each tber like the different berries on 
a bush, fraita on a tree, or children in a family. 
Geology is establishing a like progressive doc- 
trine as appertaining to our earth, and her various 
umane of comfort and luxury, The geological 
theory of icebergs and avalanches repders it certain 
that in ages past, floating mountains of ice, in which 
were imbedded large masses of earth and rocks, 
were disengaged im northern latitudes Grom their 
primitive beds, and floated bundréds of miles in a 
southeasterly direction, President Hitcheock, of 
| Amherst College, mentions an immense groove cut 
in a rock un or near Mount Holyoke, as if an im 
mense iceberg, weighing millions of tons, with a 


some distance from the top of the mountain, cut a 
light groove at first, and then beavier, and still 
heavier, till, as it nears the top of the mountaia, it 
became very deep, and then lighter and still light- 
er, as it passed over oo the opposite side. This 
theory woukl indicate that in ferther ages the 
earth suffered from a vastly greater amount of cold 
than we now experience. And here let. us cate 
chise our oldest inhabitants Are our Winters in 
given localities, as severe as forty or sixty years 
| sgol What say our thermometrical records! 
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prodigious rock fastened in its base, first striking | 
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What say the feelings of cach reader — are oor win 
fers on the average as severe pow as twenty or 
forty years ago! Ab almost oniversal tegative 
we thick will be the response And if this hae 
been the case heretofwe, it will be still more the 
cue hereafter, Now, if this really be the fact, the 
inference i^ Gyvioes, that & few hundred and cer» 
tainly a few thoussad years will greatly meliorato 
Ve severity of our fruste and the extremity of eur 
changes, the violen of pur starman, 4c. and render 
the earth on a large scalp breiter fitted for the resi- 
dence of man, or, rather, fitted for the residence of 
a higher order of buman beinge—tbose more deli 
cately organized, amd consequently capable of * 
higher amount of enjoyment than man Dow is; for 


to stand a severe cold implies a hardness of the 


human constitation which rendere it less keenly 
alive to both enjoyment and external injures. 

But, be this sẹ it may, the fertility of the 
earth in tbe ordinance of improves from age 
to age i» perfectly obvious Thus, let any farmer 
return all the straw and stubble, or all the manure 
made from that atraw, upon a given quantity 
of land where it grew, and then al! the excrement 
of those animals fed on the grain, a» well as the 
bones and flesh of the animals, manufactured out 
of this grain, and will not that land become richer 
and stili richer, from year to year and age to age! 

Bot why richer! Because nature admits no luse 
in ber masurés; what is lost to any given rpot i» 
thrown iG some form into tbe gemeral stock Of en 
ricbibg materials, by mesna eher of air or water, 
so that of aii the fertilizing material prodaced, none 
is really lost. Yet a new supply is being gradually 
produced from year to year, m the perpetual decay 
of rocks, soils, de. Thus our mountains are vast 
reservoirs of these enriching materiala Yon tree 
grows in the crevice of that rock, breawse the rock 
on the sides of the crevice is perpetually decaying, 
and thes furnishing the tree coriching material In 
the lapse of ages that tree is blown down, or be- 
comes old. dies amd decays, and these fertilizing 
progerties am torve to the valley below, in the 
form either of wood or ashes, or float upon the 
water to dirich the earth somewhere, The surface 
of every rock i» decaying, and the surface of every 
crevice in every rock. The soil itself is also de- 
caying from age to age, thus increasing the fertil- 
izing materig)s, none of which can ever be lost, so 
that the whole earth is to become richer and still 
richer from age to age—a beautiful provision in 
nature, as we shall bereaffer see. 

Bot not to dwell on the application of thie law 
to the lower forms of nature and of life, let us pro- 
ceed at once to apply it to man—aature's great 
type—fully assured that whatever is true of man 
is equally true of universal mature, amd also that 
whatever is troe of nature, as à whole, is more sig- 
nificantly iue of man, her lord and epitome. 

And, first, the xvwzatcAL progeess of the race- 
The Bible informs us that tbe whole human race 
sprang from a single human pair; nor would the 
argument that there were three, or four, or fire 
buman paire at the first creation. materially affect 
our thought, which ia, thet there is written in the 
inner constitution of humanity, a law by which the 


o 


1 


race iwonzaszs ix wCNBERS from age toage. Thus 
it s» computed that where war and other great de- 
vastations do pot exist, the race doubles every 
twenty, twenty five or thirty years, varying sccord- 
img to the tte for bumen sustenance ind com. 
fort Under the action of tbi» law the popelation 
of the earth has increased from two pecwins to over 
eight hundred lone 

Formerly but a small patch of the earth's sur 
face was peopled at all, and that but very sparsely, 
ite great balk being inhabited by wild beasts and 
creepeng things moumerable and all brought about 
by that simple arrangement thet healthy perents 
naturally reprodece from two to ten, twelve, or 
more offepring. Bot war and pestilence are de- 
stroying à far lew number of human beings sow 
than formerly, and the obvious inference is, that be 
the race progresses they will destroy far lees here 
afer than now, and acoordingly we have a rigbt to 
the infffence that the race will multiply more rap- 
idly bereafier than it has heretwfore. Besides, 
we shall see farther on, that knowledge and ob- 
cervation of the bealth laws now being dissemin- 
ated and practiced, will save millions an millions 
from a premature grave hereafter, more relatively 
than errut -= f= will save a far greater 
number of children. It cannot be the economy of 
sature thet half our children should die in the 
cradle, As the laws of physolegy bime dis 
seminated and practiced, very few children will 
die, aed few adulta, except those who become worn 
out by old age. 

Now, as the race bas multiplied those rapidly 
under the Gmadvantages of qroorapcs, ami the de 


vestatoons of wer and pestes, bow much more | 


rapsdig wili it progress in numbers hereafter, when 
theme causes comparstively cease. Other causes 
of homan devtruciom such as excesm ve tod, expe 
sere, lese, Sc, will greatly diminish, aod of 
course the multipbleatum of Ube race be correspond. 
ugly emhanced 

Please clnerve also that thie incresse ie pot in 
the rauo of cumple miersst, bat of cowproc no pro 
green We msy valely covert that the average 
peint of koman beangs should be us or eight 
to every married pa; wed the equality of the 
sexes Jose that ali or very senriy all, should 
marry. That ie, let (he race be an fevorably vite 
sted an we shall by and. by show it i» ultimately 
te become and we may safely calculate that every 
marnage rill reprolece ea hring healthy chil 
Men = in thew (are will grew ep to become the 
pareotaed sighin others Je thie tow large an 
ecimate! If ee, make your own. Bot amie 
thes as Übe bane kw rmcomong let two of these sis 
go ta flant the parenta, hoor will then go for im 
eem Let ocn dabo MO years ae the average 
tame of a generation, that in, suppe these parents 
be probare three of (hone ma chekdewn bebe thirty 
three, and then after (het (hes gives (ree gonere 
theme to e cootery © 2o (90 perm bern j 
1000 oT repo themmnlves am sive the w 
fn aiidis) eyecónen- of hemeoty in 1981, 
theme fut læ sjea booger op hew onem] mm 
ter will bere pe bered ru htoon a 1964 and n 
1996 Deas sighi oU re- omm augmented to 


fifty-four, and in 2000 their number will bave be- 
come 1468. But we spine that this estimate is 
far below what will be realised Sill, let us ap 
ply it to the existing popolation of the earth, 
say 800,000,000 in 1853. In 1998 it will be 2: 400, 
000,000, in A. D. 2083 it will be $83 200.000 600, 
Owing to the extremely unfavorable situation of 
most of tbe inhabitants of the earth, to the toile and 
privations of the poorer classes of the old world and 
the luxurious habits of the remainder, this increase 
has not thas far been realised. But let the des 
potic governments of the old world be swept 
away —aee within a few years they ateolutely must 
be—let the poorer classes attain as prosperi- 
ty and comfort there as bere, and ihis condition 
will soon be realized. In addition to this, let wars 
cease, and chikiren be physiologically cared for, so 
ae bo be bealthy, and we have far underrated that 
increase which comi me would ewe realised. 
Or, to apply this law to the increase which has 
actually transpired in our country. Seventy- 
five years ago we were ; the ratio 
jet gives applied to thes millions would 
give us M millions in seventy five yearn This 
exceeds our actual population by ten millions, not- 


wnbstanding all eor increase by emigration; but 


remember that our estimate is based on the guppo- 
sition that all our children live fo grow up, whereas 
half of them die in the nursery ; thi» would leave 
wat etumaled increase only sateen millons, and 
from this ie to be deducted a vast number of human 
beings who have died prematurely, and whey if tbe 
lifeand-bealth laws were known and obwerved, 
wooli have lived and become parenta, «o that oo 
the basis of six children to every married pair 
every thirty three years, our present population, 
after deducting the deaths of children and the 
prematere deaths of adulta, would not extend 
12,000,000, whereas it ts actually 23,000,000, which 
shows that cur present extimates are far below 
what ls actually tranepiring ander our own eyes. 
Bat be these estimates above or below the ratio 
of mcrense which sulmequent generations will wit 
frome thee ie certain, that (his progressive law will 
E on »tesdily bat effectually to fill the earth em 
pletely fall of aman beings. just as full na can live 
combartably, Take the increase of any city or 
village er country town in our land a» a sample 
for the whole world, and what we see transpiñing 
om a all scale is actually transpiriog on a «ale 
onmens with tbe globe itll And bow 
ber would it be before even our own cou 
try would crowd the whole world to ite fullest 
capacity of support! Certainly not long. Judge 


from the way we are peepling California and 
Oregon, se well s füling op cor own borders, 
from Maine to Texas, and from the Atlantic to the | 


e 
| The best method yet devised to avoid the 
| 


Wah y Montana 

We ought here to stop to inquire by what law 
this ratio ef Wmertacy shall be limited, after the 
world is filled to ite utmost euparity, o a» only 
jars barely to beep the world full. 1 answer, there 
i law written in (he inoer constitution of human 
ity, and developed by phrencingicsl science, by 
which thie limitation is to take place What that 
law i» we shell explain olere here 
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THE TROUBLES OF LIFE. 
HOW THEY CAN BE OVERCOME. 
BY P. b DUELL 
| Almost every newspaper that meets the eye, 
furnishes evidence of the truth of holy writ; that 


| = Man is born to trouble as the sparks @y upward.” 
There is no wee of attempting to philosophize on 


the subject of worldly troubles, or. deny but what 
they ever have, and ever will exist; for the nature 
of man is not consistent with a state of perfect 
happiness in the present life. 

A man in the hight of worldly prosperity, with 

hie family around him, in tbe enjoyment of perfect 
health, may, rasming from his own 
argue that happiness is attainable on earth But 
let sickness aud death visit hi» dwelling—let one 
| «ml anther of the members of his family be con- 
bed to the “house appointed for all the living,” 
and philescphy will prove inefficient te quell the 
| capa of bo out He may bear his grief with 
philosophica] indiffereoce, and be looked upon as 
being proof against the disappointmenta and 
troubles of life, yet the very cffort to confine hia 
sorrow itin the hits of his own mind, only tende 
to sagment his eufferiog.— it would relieve him, in 
some degree at least, to unburden his seul to his 
| fellow mortal, and tell them of the anguish of his 
spirit We cannot judge correctly of a man's feel- 
ings by noticing bis deportment ; for the soul mag 
be riven with the deepest anguish, when the coun- 
tenance is radiant with smiles. 


If itbe said that religion is sufficient to guard the 
| mind against the bad effects of worldly ills, we 
reply that it does not lessen the pains of the body, 
aml only gives comfort by enabling us to hope for 
| a state of perfect happiness in a future state of ex- 
| tence, We admit that religion is necemary to 
| man's happiness in the present life; for the reli- 
| agus faculties pred gratification, and elaim that 
| share of exercise which ail the mental powers de- 
mand to insure contentment. 


Some of the worst troubles of life are imaginary 
Real troubles are generally of short duratien— we 
outlive them, and go on our way rejoicing; bat 
imaginary «vile continually haunt us by day, and 
disturb we with unpleasant dreams by wight We 
shold strive to adapt ourselves tò our present con- 
dition, and met be iso ansiows about the future 
We do mt mean that mankind should take no 
| pains to provide in time of health for sickness, for 
| that would be contrary to the dictates of reason. It 
ia reasonable and proper, nay, it i+ a duty we owe 
| 
| 


| 


to ourselves, our families, and society, t» be indue- 
trious sed prodent, but after having done thie we 
should not make ourselves miserable by hes cwing 


troubles of life is ta study our own natures, physi 
sal amd mental, and then, a» far sa in us lies, live 
in secordance with the laws of our being And to 
gain a knowledge of ourselves, it ie neewmary for 
us to hare a correct guide to show us the were 
spring» of boman artin, and haw the study of mind 
ran be pursued in a successful and intelligent man 
wer Now there ip to way to gain a correct knowl 
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for enjoyment in the society of their fellows, retire 
from it, and strive in solitude to «hus the troubles 
of life. But even in their retirement, they find that 
diseunteatment pervades ther minda and they long 
for a friend to whom they may but whisper, soli- 


concerns will ever seck for happiness by living in 
seclusion. 

Many of the troubles of life arise from an im- 
proper exercise of the social faculties Marriage is 
an institution ordained of heaven, and written as 
with a diamonds point upon tbe social nature of 
man Bat notwithstanding this, some persons think 
they can live contrary to mature, and thus shaw 
what they vainly imagine t» be the troubles of life 
Bat in living in a state of celibacy, they violate the 
laws of their being. and thus bring upon theme! ves 
the very troubles of which they complain, 

Bat some object to the utility of the institution 
of marriage, because so many who enter into it are 
unhappy. Such, however, should remember that 
mant im] are selfish, and in forming matrimonial al- 
lances, many persons are governed. more hy pecu- 
miary considerations than by real genuine attach 
ment When this is tbe cus it le not to be er- 
pected that the parties will live happily together, 
for the social law has been vivlated, and the pom 
sity thereunto anncsed, whieh is demestie infeli- 
city, will be core to fullew, causing some of tbe 
mem egyrarsting troubles which mortale are ever 
conn pelles t 

To avoid thin, aa well as other troubles which 
sunay wa, we should endeavor, at the outset of life, 
to be governed in our conduct by reason, judgment, 
aod religion. Dur passons, which are ever leading 
us astray, must be kept in sulyeetion tn the higher 
and more e oneobling facaltion of the mind, if we wish 
do arahi the routes «f life We must liva, not for 
the gretitestion of self moraly, but Ar the qul of 


others. The mind is efte taeubled in reviewing 
past misconduct. The errors of our past lives rise 
wp in judgment agains 5, and embitter present 
enjovecnt Tt i» natural for us to reflect upon the 
past, therefore let us improve the present moment 
well, that fature reflections may not be a source of 
trouble to our minda 

Agricultural Department. 
THE FARMERS HISTORY, 

AS RELATED BY HIMSELF. 

(Ma. Eprroa Tbe following is the experience 
of an old farmer, as related to me a few months 
age) 

I settled in Louisa. county, Virginia, in the year 
1803, and commenced farming on a piece of good 
land. ] had been raised to disregard all scientitie 
interference in the simple process of “tilling the 
earth,” and bence commenced in the old way, cut 
ting and siasbing down every thing — running long 
straight rows, because more con renient— planting 
aa much à» T could possibly cultivate, i a rude and 
reckless mann-r—used the old fashwmed ploughs, 
hoes, de, gathered my crops, cleaned my land for 
another, suffered all (be manure of the place to gv 
to waste—and thus year after year, in a regular rou 
tine way, I planted and gathered my crops, with 
out any regard te the effect upon my land, or ever 
once so much as dreaming tbat tber was any wither 
mode of farming. This was the way my father 
farmed, and | never then saw an agricultural paper, 
to teach me a better way, and indeed if I had, I 
most certainly should have rejected it as a «ew 
humouy 

For a few years my crops were good, but soon 
the older parts of my field bagan to fail These 
worthless spots were neglected and new ground 
added, to make up the deficiency ; but sm thie 
Von failed. For a year or two they yielded well, 
and seemed improved by reefing but the cntiogal 
drain was too much, and ] ssw that now, in spite 
of an attempt at alterati/ in the mode of culture, 
say land was growing # poor thet labor was bere 
a chew business, and I determined to. remove 
wowde c e. new lad. Strange that I did not 
take the hut from the improvement in the waste 
fields by resting, and attempt to reclaim this land; 
but that wae with me considered a thing, if pot im- 
possible at least waprofitable, and so I sold my 
farm, cow in many places worked away to the 
clay, aod in others furrowed with deep choonela, 
ata very reduced prios, disposed of everything at 
a sacrifice, and started fot the I waa eight 
weeks on the mad amd at length, wearted and 
wore down with fatigue. | reached Green County, 
Alabama, in the fail of 1598. 

Here | followed a similar coarse, cot away the 
timber—rushed ahead and plaeted mere than | 
could half cultivate in a hal made style Crop 
followed crop in quick afd qontinued succession. 
Everything was rushed ahead to make the largest 
number of hales af cotton. for the presemi fume, and 
for a few yours, whos the land was new and full 
of tbe materials necessary fur the growth of cotton, 
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all went on ewimmingly, and I thought I was ine 
fair way for wealth More hands were procured; 
new lande were cleared, and my go-ahead epirit 
rested not until every foot of my land that could 
be spared was under cultivation. 

So eager and intent was I on the sole object of 
extending the area of acres, that | cot down the 
timber around my negro cabins aod only left a 
few trees standing round my own dwelling Cot- 
ton must grow everywhere, was the motto Thus 
exposed to the sun, and unshelteréd from the in- 
fluence of malaria, many of my hands sickened 
and died. My farm, too, as the one I bad leitin — 
Virginia, began to fail, aod various modes of plant- 
ing thin and thick, soon and late were resorted to, 
to counteract the disease, but to no profit The 
land was exhausted, and the crepe necemarily 
failed. The West was now open, and the tedious 
and unprofitable business of making land rich, 
when rich land ready-made was in the West, did 
Doi suit me, and again at a sacrifice I sold out and 
raised the cry “To the westward ho" Here I 
met with the same difficulties and encountered the 
hardships of a new country. My of farming 
was the same, and ia eight or ten years | found 
that my Texas farm was beginning to AIL About 
this time (1545) I wae called to Virginia on some 
business, and traversed the steps over which I had 
traveled years ago. 

In paming through Alabama I visited my old 
farm, and the owner prevailed oo me say a day 
With him, and see bie mode of operation I evo- 
sented to thia and as it was near might we deferred 
an examination until morning. During the eveuing 
and'after tea we talked freely upon agricoltural 
subjecta, and | soos learned that my (rend was 
what 1 had always regarded as a speculative, 
imaginary experimenter, or, in other words, à sei- 
entific farmer. This always seemed to me an 
anomaly, end when in tbe course of the evening be 
began vo talk to me of the advantages of thorough 
culuvatn, the alwordity of cultivating more than 
wv can ruluvate weli, the advantages of a thorough 
r. bill siho diiring, tbe scremtific amd 
v application of manures, the benefical 
of guam, gypsum, sait and sabes, and the abmalute 
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pes wah £o 


daa fe operations, but I had accepted of be 


cika aed could mes refuse te ne w bom 
ve be farm 

h was t August, aad the crop was sufficiently 
"31711 40 | 1 1l 


way tte Me Bell before my prejodéces bagas t 


tá vem) te 
weh] foe tbe well belied ootion and the lange ear 
of comm were appeals that even my prvjo bec could 
4 * My 
to few! an terest 


curewity was exeshed, end ] began 


Were, on. il 


à the walter 


where tee var age [bad fed b rane atha 
eoa codec it à living bonon | sav it now 
gom lusrumnasth In another place | saw a 
bottom on shoh | never could pracuwrea «tam and 
oe wheok the bue thal grow was es amd 
vb] vct vered wih a beaetifal stam’, 
abondast oopa On a bii 

b | had abandoned] oh aecouont of the gul 


ù had waabe uw 


I saw a reb crop of 


wa, the land was al! emooth and lad wf in bean 
thl brison rows Thee was too [ s to be 
overlook ed, ami | began to ioquav bow it was, sad 
inten with interest te the explanations of my 
freed He told me thet for à few years be made 
but Lee asd torped bis afbenten to improve 
ent» He pomted ooi to me bow be hail chipped 


bow be had run hori 
anijes, and dug almost 


& Wash with brush aod hags 
Bamia) ditebes on all the bul 


cals in the bottoms, his system of preparing 
ewmposi manures, aad manver of applying those 
which were boe 


shot be portrayed a system of ecentife agricul 


abd added © the farm; in 
We thee returoed bome, and he took down 
has day book, end showad me tbe amant ex ded 
im these improvemenia and with my belp contrast 
aj them with the expwoses and bosses which | co 
to say nothing of the disad 
tapes of & mew country in & moral pot of view 


tare 


countered a monng 
amd to my utter astonishment, the tne which 1 
bad lost and the expense? | bad incurred, wer 
actually greater ihan these anung from his system 
of umprovement, ami thea ii cootrasting the profits 
aruung from the two farme for the last ten years I 
found that I was again the lower, and then the 
whole was finmbe] with Uus reflection— 
aov rm 
comun; cnporenmsoed 
my old farm, once deserted, now richer than ever 
and yearly increasing in fertility. This was a lesson 


I have now 
(comparatively speaking) which is be 


y overculture, while bere i» 


to me, and I pursued my journey determined to 


alter my mode of farming Bout if my surprise was 
great ia Alabama what was it in reaching Virginia, 
to find that bere, my farm, deserted nearly thirty 
was now growing daily wore fertile, and 


the bands of a practical 


years ag: 
yielding nch harvests, t 


and mcentuüc old German 


Caley Famme 


THE PEAR. 


The culture of the pear has not received that 
general attention which the merit of the fruit de 
manda Although it is a favorite fruit of modera 
umes, and i: becoming general among advanced 
ealtivators, yet the great mass of farmers and vil- 
lagers are etl! comparau v 
varieties of thes delicious fruit 


ly destitute of the best 


The tree is more 


BUFFUM 


€ 


ard y and long lived than the apple ap] fcorisbes 
in the hardest climates with the apple, eo that all 
may poses it who will make the slight effort ne 
cennar y 

The Buffum pear was raised from the seed of the 
St Michael by Mr. David Buffum, # Newport 
Rhode Island. The tree is distinguished for great 
growth, hardiness, and production, nd i» not sur 
passed by eny other pear for general orchard cul 

re. [t tshandeome, of good quality, and sells well 
in market. This pear forms à beautiful tree, and 
often bears so very abundantly that it is necessary 
to redoce tbe fruit che be by the process of thin 
ning to save the tege rom breaking, and insure 
nooriskment to perfect the fruit So hardy is this 
tree that we recommend growers to turn their at 
tenton to this and some other similar varieties on 
whieh they may rely for a crop, rather than to trust 
to delicate varieties of foreign pears. 

Thee who have a surplus of time and money, 
and a fastidious taste, may expend their means 
upon delicate exotics ; but those who would lean 
upon their fruit crop as & source of certain profit, 
will generally find our hardy native varieties most 
advantageous 

In size, the Duffum pear is medial, the color yel- 
low, with specks of red and russet in tbe sun, flesh 
white, melting, tender, juicy, with a fine spicy 
fla ror 


lt ripens is October. 


Mechanical Department. 


PLAN OF AN OCTAGON COTTAGE. 

[The following epecification and estimate, with 
tbe engraving» of the octagon cottage, we copy 
from the Farmer end Mechanic which we think 
will interest our readers ] 


The accompanying engravings represent the 


PEAR 

plan of an octagon cottage, designed by Mesere 
Morgan and Brothers, architects 
New York, for Mr 
graver.) and which has been much edmired by 


Williamsburg, 
William Nowland, (our en 
builders for ite neatness, simplicity, convenient ar 
rangement, and cheapness Gentlemen in the vi 
cinity of thie city are about building after the 
plan bere specified, and, for the information of euch 
others as may wish it, we give below the areor 
cations of the matertale—tbe wood-work and the 
masoory, together with the estimated cost of com 
pleting the game. The thing most likely to stum 
ble the reader, in inspecting this beautiful design, 
is, that «o peat and well finished a cottage can, out 
of good materials, be constructed so cheap, Bot 
by attending particularly to the economica! method 
of inclosing, as well as tbe form of the building 
he will readily see bow it may be done.* 


CARPENTER 8 SPECIFICATION 


Of the materiale and workmanship required to 
erect and finish a two-story dwelling for Mr. How 
land, at Mt. Vernon, Westchester County, New 
York 


Drwawsrowa — Thirty feet from the outside line 


* The octagen house of thie size gives 137 more square 
feet om each floor than a equare house of ihe eame outside 
measurement, of in other words, & square house Lo give as 
much r9 on a floor must measure 1104 feet mere arvus 
than the octagon 

Octagoe, 1? feet 6 Inches each side, measures around 100 
feet, and gives op each floor "quare feet, 709 

Square, ?5 x . measures 100 feet, sad gives... 0 

Gala to fator of octagon of in 
Ove eaeh floor, or 411 in cellar, frst, amd second stories, being 
more thas oeh. As the whole hight of the wall from 
botiow of the fuupdetion is X) feet, ihe amount of ogtside 


wall in the square, that gives 76) feet a Boor. te. A. 3315 
While the octagon, that gives 762 feet a door, ia *. ^o0 
Gate in favor of octagon. . ' 315 


— 0. 


of the building to th- opposite out 


side line of each side 


Cellar TR o in 
First story v e * 
Second story a- 
Breast * . : { 


Size of timber sille 4 X 


$ x 9 inches; second tier 
inches; all placed two feet 
centers, with one row of he 


bone bridging to each Lier 


All in the clear when finished. 


ches; four inter ties 4 X 6 inches, 
30 feet long; thong to first story 
to hate three locust posts each 


under them.” First tier of geeame 


rafters 4 x 7 Inches, jack-raftera 
3x7 inches, two feet from cen 
tere, perline plates 4 X 10 inches 


studs, for the two partition walls 


6 in 


sxs 
from 


rring 
Hip 


running Uarough the building, 3 X4 € 

inches; joist sixteen inches from NS 
centers; the other studding of \ 
wall strip sixteen inches from cen ^ \ 


ters , the doord double stodded. Do \ 


all necessary furring for mason'a 


| work, and dove-tail every 


fifth 


beam on each floor into the outside wall and anchor 


| them together in the center 
A of white pine or spruce 
[Y story to be furred level 


d Je ů— 


All the timber to be 


The ceiling of second 


Pantar 


OCTAGON COTTAGE 


PLAN OF FTEST STOAT 


LIVING-ROOM 


e | * 
| 
—1 1M PLAN OF SECOND STORT 


FRONT ROON 


PARLOR 
" 
E 
j SCALE OF FEET 
VERANDA Jf 
J v M xx XXX 
b" —— ——— 


Ixctosixo All the outside walls or inclosing to lows »—After the sills are placed in their proper 
be of pickets or strips of common or refuse staff places and leveled, a course of pickets to be oailed 
about four inches wide to be constructed as fol on to Use sills, about half aw inch back from the 


1 


— ẽ⁊ñ —ä6ä—ääã 6 


outside line of the sill, th another course on top 
of that, breaking joints with the first cours! and 
wo a line with the outside face of the sill, (that is, 
projecting balf an inch over the frst course ,) the 
ihini course the same as the first, and «o on to the 
top, each course projecting over or receding from 
the one nert bes ow 

Roor to project and supported by brackets as 
shows oo elevation, covered with box boards laid 
chose, ponts broken, covered with single-cross tin, 
soldered ami painted, two conata. A small strip of 
piast is to be fred near the outer edge of the 
reof, to form a hollow, lined with tin for a gutter, 
With all necessary three inch tin leaders to convey 
the water to the cisterna 

Secrrta —Fit sad bang scuttle 2) x 4 feet, sè 
cared with chain and book. 

Wiw»ow Faawma Sa«wza &c—For number of 
frames wee plan; and sse of glass left optional 
with the owner All bos frames. rashes, 14 inches 
thick, douti?-bumg wi weights cords, and pulleys 
The fret story to have pateot brass fastenings, 
windows glazed with a good quality of American 
qe Four windows in the crilar, three lights 
each, 10 x 14 inch glass; sashes bung with batts 
and secured wiid batiuna — Outside ball door glazed 
the aam- as wicdowa 


Piazza im front ss per elevation. Back cop ss 
per pian 

Cosme al amund the house, with brackets as 
per elevation, with an chereatory «n top. That 
portion of the roof required for the floor of the 
observatory made vearly level. 

V Leone af first and second stories laid with mer- 
chaotable mill worke] white pine plank, free from 
large or loose kosis, sap or splita, tongued and 
proved ; laid in courses, well nailed, amd heading 
„e 

Tuaiwarsa — All the doors and windows trimmed 
with singile faced architrave with tack mold, in all 
fire-and-s half ioches wile The windows trim: 
eed oo nent dlls: and on the outeide with oor 
inch plane architraee with Mork umer the sille 
se per elevati 
Bewa in levimgt r am of wsitable «ise, made perfeety 
git. and tows end shelves unlerneath, and waste 
* The pestilens. shelved with bar tiers 
of shelves cach Four dosen clothes bredis pit up 
ia the bedrooms and cimeta as the owser may di- 
feet, Put hard wood endilles to all dows and base 
tient or foroed pine where necessary behind the 
bane 


Lamas — aade dore two inches thick fixes 
parce wach, dosbie faced, with gia in the 
wpper panels, the lower pearls with mouldings 
All the others dows enemys three of th- pamtrwa, 
Và teehee thick, dowtde famed, isor paneled with 
e. Tie pantry dere magie fared to ow 
reaped with (he rom. Aes. the other side bead 
—— te The front deor Somme with three 39 iach 
butta, od sowel vo Cos barret te and & ewit ^ 
othe cud front ser heb wiih mart atA ead tow 
beye, te buh bor seng wich Pj iach outta, ead 
escort) by a sso nh rin dori sed omo tarrei 
bette, The Bret moy imde dens bong with S 
wh butis emj emrered viin bro mri morte habe, 


except the pantry 


closet doors, which are to 
have reversed beveled- Second story doors 
hung with three-inch butts, and secured by suitable 
sized rim-lock* White minéral-knobs on first 
story, and dark colored on second story. Outside 
ami inside cellar doors made in the usual manner, 
bung with lange sized strap hinge, and secured 
with bar hooks, Ac. complete. 

Marres —Neat. marble pattern mantles to all 
the fire places, painted such color as directed. 

Bass in all of first story nine inches high, with 
ovilo moulding on top. Beveled base iù second 
story seven inches high, all scribed down and well 
fitted to the floor. " 

Braras leading from frst story to second, as per 
plan, pct up of strong carriages, moulded and re- 
turned nosings; three-inch moulded rail; 1§ inch 
fancy turned ballusters; six-inch newel-level rail 


Parvr 4 x 6 feet of mill-worked white pine 
tongued and groeved boards; the inside prepared 
for plastering , four paneled door made, hung: and 
secured in the usual way ; one window 6 y 10 inch 
glase, six lights, bung with butts and sceured with 
button. 


Parsvive —Paint all the wood-work, both inside 
sod outside, with two coats of linseed oil and pore 
white lead paint of euch color as the owner may 
direct. 

MASON S SFRCIFICATIONR. 

Escavariso.— Exenvato and cart away all the 
carth for areas, cevnpool, sink, cistern, &c., and level 
around the house as directed. Cart away all the 
rubbish that may be made during the progress and 
at the completion of the job. 

Brose watt —Start cellar wall two feet below 
the bottom of cellar and carry the same to the 
under ede of the Get tier of beama, with blue 
building stone eighteen iix lee thick, laid ip courses 
in good Vimeasdeand mortar. The inside faced 
the whole bight, sod faced outside above the 
ground, and neatly pointed. Blow stone steps to 
collar in the usual way 

Beics wax —Beild chimneys as per plan, with 
fire places, marble facing sud hwarthe, complete. 
Large crane in kitchen fire place 
ped oct five feet sis inches above the roof with 
bard brick aad brown stone cap, a per elevati a 

Denen — Lath the partitions and plaster the 
whede of the Úrat am). sonni stories with scratch 
cnet and beowneost devo to the foor; the first 
story bard faisbed, the second skimmed for while 
washing, The outside walle will not need lathing 
Privy iathed snd plastered same as second story. 

Cwruas — Build cie«ro in yard ei feet in diam- 
stor and wight loot deep, of hard brick, eight inches 
tuck, las] in cement and cemented tight, arched 
= vp wh bes one cech, cod covered with 
Waste to Cen prm 
Camron m yard, eight fort deep, three feet 


diamsisr, st the bottom, and one foot sin inches at tatione of antiquity possessed some knowledge of 
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top. stoned up with broken stone, and covered with 
perforated flaging. 

Siva.— Build sink four feet diameter, stoned up 
with broken stone, and squared up with three 
courses of brick at the top. 

The outside of building to be stuccoed in the 
best manner—blocked into courses and colored in 
imitation of stone work. 

Now, the whole cost of such a house, as i» here 
specified, will mot exceed eleven hundred dollars. 
Moch more than this sum may be expended, it is 
true, if the owner is so disposed, and some builders 
have estimated that it  igbt be done for les». 

[Another plan of constrocting walls of wood, 
and which we think cheaper and better, is to get 
three inch hemlock plank, and set them edge wise 
Gne upon another, and putting the edges together 
by dowel-pins, made of white ash or oak, an inch 
in diameter and about eight inches long. The cor- 
ners are framed together and pinned with draw- 
bore. Tear in pieces a tea-chest and you have the 
Plan of this mode of building. These planks may 
be of any width from six to eighteen or twenty 
four inches. It certainly takes good logs to saw 
picket or narrow atu: from, and have it bold to- 
gether to get iù to market. The use of refus stuff 
is poor economy. If this wee sawed into planks, 
three fourths of the sawing would be saved, and 
one fifth of the stuff would also be saved, which is 
eut into sawdust by the process of cutting the 
planks into inch boarda Besides three inches of 
solid timber, in the form © a plank, is stiffer than 
a wall of slats four inches wide nailed together 

Aquin, what is the use of sawing solid planks 
into strips, and then using nails and labur to fasten 
them together again, with à loss o one fifth of the 
timber i; sawdust! A plank house can be lathed, 
and plastered, and finished for less than it sosta to 
finish the slat work wall, as it takes a greater quan- 
tity of mortar to level up and fill the crevices in 
the slat-work ‘The writer has tried both methods 
of building, and knows that the plank wall takes 
jews lumber, can be put up faster, and does not 
cost a single nail, except to lath The outside can 
be covered with clapboards or stucco on lath, to 
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THE FLUTE: ITS HISTORY. 

The futa, under different forms and names, may 
be traced to the remotest period of antiquity 
Mont of the ancient poets ascribe ite invention to 
no less personages than gosie amd gedilesses Even 
the grave Plotarch, in his dialogue Peri Mouribes, 
attributes it to Apollo. Lacretios, however, con 
tenta himself by deriving its origin from the breath. 
ing of western winds over certain reeds, and thie 
be telle us was suggested to man the rural pipe, a 
un ple tube, megufactared from the hollow reed. 
whieh the ingenuity of later ages hae improved 
into one of (he most elegant and fascinating instru 
ments of which art cao boast The ancient flute 
had wane sort of a mos phoe. It was double as 
well ss single ; thet id, wae often composed of two 
tubes, both played together, and heces it has not 
weresaonabiy been inferred that the enlightened 
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harmony. The flute wae almost universally em 

ployed by the Greeks and Romane, not only in 
their temples, theatres, social entertain- 
mente, de, but also in their funeral cere- 
monies, It may even be said to have ac 
companied their pablie orations, having 
been frequently used in keeping the voice 
up to ite proper pitch. 

Of the old Italian flute we will say a 
fw words It was not unfrequently called 
the flute a bee, from the resemblance of the 
mouthpiece to the beak of a bird ^ This 
‘wauth-piece was at the upper end. and the 
intrument was held ia the manner of the 

1 ober and clarionetic. It had seven finger- 
L holes, no keya, and was commonly adapted 
- to the scale of C. and F. The fute a bec 
2 was gradually superseded by that now in 
3 use, which has long been known as the 
= German or horizontal flute. This at first 
T supple in construction, limited in means, in 
à length about a foot and a half, and having 

ool y.one key, has by degrees been extend- 
ed to twenty seven inches, occasionally 
more, and has eame- 
times as many = a 
dagen keys, so that 
musc, how ever chro- 
matic, within it» com 
pase and adapted to 
the nature of a tube, 
may now be execut- 
ed on this instru- 
ment. 

Having now given the read 
er a brief and general history 
of the flute up to aboot the 
year 1821, we will cow, by 
& few simple remarks and 
illustrations, explain the me 
dus operandi, by which per 
fection of intenation i» ob 
tained upon the fute. It has 
been cheerved that the primi 
tive flute, fig 1, was made 
from the bulluw reed, in which 
were placed ei perforations 
ot lager holes, and one for 1 
the mouth at present de 2 
nominsted the embouchure 
ho will wow be perceived, " 
from Gg. 2, that very little 
improvement of alteration, 
other than the addition of 
keys, has been effected io 
the system until the grand 
achievement of the Dorim 
or perfoot Rute 

Fig. 2 represents the flute 
in ordinary use; fig. 8 the 
Boehm or perfect flute tt 
will be perewived that the 
per hst ujan the hn 
are placed st regular inter- 
vale The dotted lines run 
bing from tbe perfurations 
of the Hohe indicate where they should be placed 
upon the ordinary fate to male thew correct. 
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The holes of the ordinary flute, it is well known, 
are made at such situations as will accommodate 
the fingers, and to overcome, 
to eme extent, thie viola- 
tien ef acoustic law, some 
of these holes must neces- 
sarily be made smaller, so 
that the tones made on these 
small holes are weak and 
smothered, compared with 
those coming from the large 
ones, which are made where 
the note belongs, requiring 
great skill and care in blow- 
ing to keep it in fume with 
itself, or to produce the re- 
quisite tobe. In the Roehm 
flute, on tbe contrary, the 
boles are made of equal 
pine, and at equal distances, 
without any regard to the 
position of the fingere—to 
produce the notes of the 
right tone and volume, at 
the right place on the instru- 
ment, being tbe great object 
sought Then to enable the 
futs to play the instru- 
ment, compact aod easy- 
working keys or levers are 
very nicely adjusted, so that 
any Woe desired can be pro- 
duced with much greater 
mechancal ease and facility 
than from the old style, so 
that for ease of playing the 
Boehm fute i» as much sè 
ether to the old one as ite 
tones are bilder, meber, and 
more natural 

The much understood, we 
will pow say a few words 
touching the use of this in- 
strument. In the first place, 
scientifically, it i» beautiful, 
inasmuch a ite tones are 
supor to any other, e 
wes bat a single part, 
bewg pamtve, exoreduwly 
rich, and musical, affording 
an slegant acomnpaniment 
for the human voice, piana, 
guitar, and indeed to any 
him of concerted muse, 
Morally, the science of mu 
orc is Far v bulle cult ve 
Its study and use in hours 
not devoted to the demande 
of business, is decidedly ele 
vating aod refining, and its 
geveral wee would gu far to 
alleviate many of the evils 
nf society. Physiotagicntly, 
wither sónging, or playing up 
on a wind instrument, euch 
a the fute, is decidedly 
beneficient, It gives exercise to the reepirator v 
organs, thereby strengthening the chest ami the 
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| one-keyed flute was in exclusive use for several 


vital organs Physicians now, whe trest polmon- 
Ary affections, make use of respiratory tubes during 
their treatment, considering them as indispensable 
auxiliaries, and they assert that so organ of the 
baly can become permanently diseased if sufficient: 
ly exercised, and it is well known that among the 
Germans, who are & musical nation, consumption is 
seldom known. 

In speaking of the origin of the different ira- 
provements upon this favorite and beautiful instru- 
ment, we cannot reasonably conclude our article 
without briefly adverting to a few creummances _ 
which gradually led to the grand and ultimate per- 
fection of intonation upon the fute. The German 


centurves, and when three extra keys were applied 
by a celebrated English manufacturer, it was çon- 
sidered by the profesian as a glaring innovation 
which deprived the flute of much of ite peculiar 
sweetness of expression The innovation, however, 
soon made ite way into general use, and in progress 
of time other keys were added nagil the fute was 
not considered complete without from eight to 
twelve keya Modern musical taste, however, re 
quired more strength and body of tone for orcbee- 
tral aceompaniments than had heretofore been at- 
tained upon the flute, and Nicholson, a geotleman 
emioent in hia profession, conceived the idea of so 
enlarging the perforatiots or finger boles as to bring 
about this mech desired improvement He was to 
a certain extent successful, that à Nicholas fute 
could be performed upon with beautiful effect ; if 
a right judgment were used in selection of keys 
and passages, wberwn tbe natural imperfections of 
the instrument could be avoided, and it is to this 
circumstance that we are indebted for the present 
perfect fute. Mr. Boehm, the inventor of the fute 
which has his name, Ña a native of Munich, Ger- 
many, aod it wae while attending a coocert of Mr 
Nicholson, in London, that be conceived the idea of 
constructing for himself a flute, but with all the 
perforations alike He succeeded beyond bis most 
sanguine expertations—end  netwithetanding be 
met with many discwuragements io the way of ap 
position from professore of the ipstroment, and the 
difficulties of overcoming the prejadices of work 
men. The Boehm flute is new ured by all the 
more intelligent professors. and amateure both im 
this country sod Europe. The Bohm Aute i» on iœ 
strument m tbe construction of whieh the sise and 
situation of the holes ie preserved inviate, there 
by rendering ita every wote full rich, and mellow 
in tone so perfectly as to fit it for accompanying 
the tunsi correct stringed iatrument, ami the beet 
trained voices. The machinery used by the fingers 
instead of keys, like those of the old fute, gives fe 
cilities, peaources, aed varieties of perfurmeance end 
execution utterly imposible om the old instrument 
Difficulties which on the common flute are almost 
insurmountahia, are on the Ken resieved, and pe 
new ones created in their places Itm a Hot brew 
ful and perfect wind instrument, asd will eventu- 
ally eapersede al! the others in use 

Tu thew of ear readers whe may desire i» 
obtain this flute of whe may ehh fe further 
whormethn oo (he sul oet we would be them 
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that Me A. O Badger, of 151. Bewadway, of this 
ay, whe has bows pre emipeot!y sorresefal in the 
tmanatactwre of the Forka Flee pobliabes gratu 
Wows geral neirinne whereby the amateur 
of the Bote can soquire a manly port, and well de 
veles! cheat by the one of the fute, also circulars 
dnp ve of Us aetroment 
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HABIT. 


wa m Wu. 


Tur word w m comstant wwe the pheoomona in 


teodad dy u are familiar to every anes experience, 
Adae! it a ee te examanabon amd discussie, 
move € lowe ionmadlly, by the writers who s»»etbodi- 


cally wrestagate the of men and the laws 
of bumas maiure, vei, tbe im volved in the 
watyect are by no means In mere verbal 


sind Cosi» here  sudicvent agreement bat ecióoce 
has wet you affeded a hagia! definition of the term, 
or a phibosophocal explication of the law , its facta 
acd manifostauons have pot been analysed to sim- 
poxisty and exacutode , ther various hinds have not 
been ciasefe] acconlag (o their dufereaces emis 
Amd causes nor has induction asceriauped! the most 
gwooral law or fact in whieh ali the particular epe 
Cwen are =. 
The aotboripes which have aimed most at deb- 
of expemibon bave been most inaccurate, 
that bare best avowed false deĝnitiuna 
have been most vagve and unmeaaing. 

ln the first class i» Reid, who defines Habit to be 
“a fasiity of doing a thing, acquired by having 
dome i frequently,” but, conscious of the error 
which, however, be can only confess, not correct, 
be adda ~ this definstiom is sufficient for the habite 
of art, but the e that may be called priociples 
ef actoo (meanng habea of the mora! and mstinc- 
tre faculties) mast give more than a facility, they 
must give ap inciimatrom, an vnpulse tho the ac- 
tons" Im this be is eo far fight, The notion of 
fanhty and unpulerenese as definitions of habet are 
false in a» many cases as (bey are true, and for any 
of the services of system are totally useless. 

To avoid such contradictions, the other class of 
writers resort to words which mean gothing at all, 
or, &i beast, answer DO want i tbe matter demand- 
ing explanaten Thus, Bostock says “ Habit may 
be defined a peculiar state of the mind or body, in- 
duced by the frequent repetition of the same act.” 
Web-ter—^ a disposition or condition of the mind 
or body, acquired by castom or the frequent repeti 
tiom of the same act.” Dunglison copies Bostock, 
bet Like eid feele the dif cultes, and states them 
geoerally to the same effect, remarking that “the 
fancteos of the frame are variwsly modified by 


thes disposition — being at uies greatly emereased io | 


energy and rapedity , at others, langely dimimialed. 
And tbe metaphyweians are as much embarrassed 
as the lexcograpbers and physioligista They con- 
fons it: Reid mys,“ I do not believe that we will 
ever be abie to assign the physical causes of either 
instmct or habt , both seem to be parte ef oar ori- 
ginal comstituton ; tbeir end and use are evident, 
bet we = no cause except tbe will of the 
Crestor.” Dr. Chalmers speaks to the same effect 
of Dr. Thomas Brown's theory ; and the treatment 


of the question by the meta dysicsmos generally, he 
charsctorians as “an obveure am] profitiess specu- 
lathe.” 

The diffculues of definitiun amt comprebensdon 
encountered by eystomatic thinkers are also bo- 
tayed by the proverbs which express the popular 
apprehension of the eubject One adage has it that 
^ Practice makes perfect; but this is corrected, 
ac), as A greméral proposition, contradicted, by 
another, which declares that while " Habit afrenges- 
ona (or perfects) reason, it Werte feeling.” And 
still a third and different one is io use to cover a 
broader operation of the law, to wit—" Habit i» a 
wecobd osatura” In these maxime, which embody 
the works practical wisdom, the same variety of 
office and effet are reeoguiad which confuses 
scientific apeculation, via, the power of Habit in 
traimng aml developing the intellectual afi] vulun- 
tary troulties of miod and body ; its unlike action 
upon the understanding and some of the emoti as 
Ged physical feeling»: and its very notable power 
of altering the whole moral character and mental 
method and drift, while it leaves the intrinaie eop- 
stitution af the man ugchanged. 

For the ready use of the world’s business these 
mAxiGe amvunt to a tolerable practical philosophy 
of the law. But if the common and uncultured 
Philosophy of experience does, because it must, an- 


To indicate the defects of both the eien and 
systematic oracles concerning our subject, let us 
notice the several specific varieti^» apparent in the 
offices and effecta of this great law of man's mani- 
fold life. Without regarding rank in the order of 
presentment, such distinctions as the following are 
obvious —Habit quickens and strengthens the five 
external senses. practical eye of the sailor 
discovers a distant nation, size, character, 
and bearing in what to the landemian is a mere 
speck où the horizon. The savage, sharpened by 
the training of his forest. life, distinguishes. sounds 
in tbe general stiliness which are absolutely inan- 
dible to the man brought up in customary indiffer- 
ence to the noises of a crowded city. The same is 
true of the senses of taste and of smell, and emi- 
nently so of that of touch, as in the blind. But, on 
the other band, habit has the directly reverse 
efect upon the sensibility to cold and beat, and 
the rude contact of hard or hurtful bodies with the 
sensitive surfaces, whether of the skin or internal 
passages. 

It is familiaf'to every one's xperience and ob 
servauon bow much exposure dead«ne sensibility to 
pain: the eye, while it grows ever more and more 
sensible and capable of those properties of external 
things which are embraced in the act of vision, by 
their repeated impression upon the visual nerve, at 
the same time becomes more meensible to the burt- 
ful glare of beat and light by exposure to them. So 
the palate learns to bear tbe most acrid substances 
with indifference, while the perception and appre- 
ciation of sapid qualities a» regularly improves. 
The wine-bibber discerns the age and country of 
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his favorite beverage by tasting only a few dropa; 
and the gourmand i» a miracle of ncuteness in 
ail the mystery of cookery and càtering. Here, a 
nerve almost callous to the flery fleroeness of 
aleubol and cayenne, coexiste with another nerve 
capable of a delicacy of discernment which the 
water drinking vegetarian can ecarcely imagine or 
believe. 

Nothing, therefore could be more inaccurate than 
the genera! statement (hat habit blunte sensation ; 
for while some sensations are so diminished in 
sculeness, others are as eminently sharpened, 
Nor i» the notion a whit more cormet when ap- 
plied to the feelings of the soul than to those of 
the body. Habit dues not blunt the feeling of love, 
pride, devotion, or covetousnes but quickens and 
strengthens them. And the sume is true of all the 
affectione and instincts, which, in general, we call 
feelings 

Again; The pain of a bum or blow abates 
steadily while it lingers, until it entirely subsides, 
but hunger and thirst unsatisfied go on from mere 
uneasiness, through pain and agony, up to madness. 
Jn this case, neither the abatement of sensibility 
nor the change of nature, affirmed by the common 
proverbs, have any place or power. 

Again: Love, devotion, compassion, grow io 
vigor with all regular exercise, but grief, shame, 
and remorse as naturally exhaust themselves by 
their own indulgence. So, frequency and persist- 
ency of action are just as different in their effects 
upon the various faculties of the moral nature as 
upon the diverse physical organization. Indeed, it 
is moat probable that custom, or habit, or frequency 
of repeti.ion, or persistency of causes and condi- 
tions, (we are indifferent to mere verbal distine- 
tions,) varies in results and effects with all variety 
in the nature of the faculties concerned. 

But not only every different class of powers, and 
e power, i» affected differ- 
ently from every other, but each feeling and faculty 
is within itself capable of remarkable modifications 
by the agency for which we have but this one 
name. Thus, practice confers facility of movement 
upon the muscles of voluntary motion, as ff the 
organs of speech and the fingers of an accomplished 
Pianist, but without proportionate or considerable 
increase of their strength. On the other hand, the 
training of the porter, blacksmith and drayman 
gives ite increase in the kind exercised and de- 
manded in their work—etrength, massive force, and 
eoJurance, without facility or rapidity of move- 
ment Again: both these modes of increase may 
combine, and the appropriate exercise will develop 
at once rapidity and robust energy in the same ac- 
tion, as in the stage dancer and the pugilist. 

A similar poliey of thie law i» apparent in the 
working of the intellectual faculties. Readiness, 
dexterity, rapidity of tboagbt and celerity of com- 
binatop result from an adapted method of erer- 
cise; of whith the clearest examples sre in the 
powers employed in the arts of poetry and popular 
oratory, and in the several departments of the fine 
arta. In other combinations and uses the resson- 
ance; and, im yet other cases, this strength and 
that agility may be blended and cultivated by the 
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appropriately mised modes of menjal action, of | 


whieh the higher styles of poetry, and eminent 
powers of forensy and parliamentary debate, fur 
miah iluatratine. 

To the effect of custom bere on the mind, as in 
the muscles and external senses, the notion of in 
creased facility, or increased force, or both, applies 
wufficient!y well for ordinary purposes but as a 
delinition of habit to answer the ende ai strict study, 
as we have already seen, it is pot exact enough 
even where it suite best, nnd is totally fallacious as 
a general apprebension. 

But tbe capital failure of all the formal esplica- 
tione is in the fact that they make no seeount of 
the increased obedience of tbe intellectual an] vo 
luntary powers, and the increased resistance of the 
moral and inatinctive faculties, to the will, under 
the strengthening influence of habit It is indeed, 
just bere that Reid's hope vf understanding the law 
breaks down, and it is just here, too, if anywhere, 
that a true philosophy becomes important to all the 
ends of knowledge, both for speculative and prac 
ucal pur poses. 

It is manifest that the voluntary powers—the 
muscles of locomotion, and the perceftre and rea- 
soning faculues—become continually more obe- 
deut aod more prompt in their service, as their ac- 
tivity and-energy are augmented by frequent ex- 
ercive ; while, on the contrary, the afleetions and 
instincts grow, at every stage of jncreas- by indul- 
gence, more and more ungovernable by tbe reason, 
Cowardice, temper, and parental tenderness, for io- 
stance may be cultivated Lill they obtain the abso- 
lute mastery in their paroxyeme, though the victi 
be sane and fully conscious of his slavery. Here, 
the impulsiveness, the lows of liberty, resulting from 
babitual action, claims due consideration, and is to 
be accounted for, if it can be; but we look in vain 
for light to the teachings of physiologists, meta- 
physicians and moralista The New Testament, in 
^ bundred ways, teaches that sin is bondage, and 
the adage " Habit is a second nature" is capable of 
a similar rendering but systematic philosophy hae 
not obtained any available bold of this great fact. 
It is not denied that writers tod thinkers recog 
mue, in some instances, the iscreased 
freedom of the free. faculues, and tbe irresistible 
impulsiveness of the propensities of our nature, 
under the law of habit , nor. tiiit they understand the 
stability of cliaracter induced by the force of cus- 
tom ; bat, it i» none tbe less clear that they do not 
know how to dispose of the facts which they en- 
counter, or to provide fir them in their systema, so- 
cording to principles evident or demonstrable, and 
in such method as might render all the service of 
scent truth 

[Te be eewnimunt. ] 


Pome Department. 


THE NAME OF MOTHER. 


[ What a world of care, pleasure and anxiety is 
wrapped up in that one word morwea! What a 
sacred! and yet what a lightly spoken name. It 
embodies, or rather ensbrines, all our early recol- 
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lectione, and i» s^ & »un lo eee the stirring 
little universe of our young life As we turn back 
our gase from the cares and responsibilities of 
manhood and parentage, we see that gentle being 
watehing over our joya and sorrows like tbe spirit | 
of omnipresent vigilance and love, which leads us 
to double dilggeoce, that we may repay upon our 
children the debt we can in no other way repey to 
ber. The following homestansas are too good 
and tov true to be lost, and to the nervous and un 
patient mother we commend the moral | 


| 


LITTLE THINGR 


er Feats & VILIS 


Oh! mother, get my bonnet, do, 
I want to qo eed play ; 

And hurry, mother, We my thus, 
Or sis wili run away. | 


Ob! motuer, 4o untie this string, 
Hie s ho ful kool. 
Aid teil me where | pat my eling— 


| rvali) have forget. 


Mother, sew here, my domm ie loose, 
I wish you'd book 4 wp; 

Ob dear! | wani a drink so bed; 
Ma, take me down the cup. 


Mother, | want a loog, strooq string, 
To make my kite fy high; 

Give me more paper for the Uil, 
PU make Hn reach the sky. 


I've eut my finger, mother—ob ! 
Do tie a rag upon Ht; 

And, muther, bere —do see thie string 
Ageia upon my boomer 


Ami, mother, we ibis Uutta oa 
M, panis ecc how they look ; 
Abd moder, sick Lbuse leaves again 
luk my epeliing-buo&. 


Ob ' mother, mother, comb my hair 
Ami wash my fece right clean; 
We gurls ere ali a-ing to walk 
To night uppa tbe green. 


Tonight, just ater acdvot, you know— 
The u asid we might, 

And. mower, | must have some cates, 
And cheese, to fix things right. 


Ob! mother, pick thes stitches up— 
Uve drupped & bali a soure 

Ami soe, here's ope ali rsveil'd down 
A de rounds or mere. 


Muther, where i» my jimping-rope * 
Mother, where is my bey’ 

Mutter, come belp me. build my house 
Mother, Juba plagues my cat. 


Thus, hour by hour and day by day, 
These litio Unage inudea, 

Till maa) a mother’s ansious heart 
is weary and std ond. 


Awd to ber everiroubied ear 
The sacred name of mother, 

By being ever dwelt upon, 
Pounds wore than any other 


Bel ki cack wether pause amd ihiak 
How much abe bas ai sake ; 
How man) tbousaad Uny drope 
lt tabes to (i e lake. 


JURNAL 


n. . Lhat hes mate) bey 
A —ů coi mér te 

And, eiromg in Usi ami ngbt, mo; wart 
A nakecn os be from 


With glowing words of eiun secas 
Maisánin deterred v plan, 

TY) vist shell bide Ma bead for eame. 
ELE S biras ibo mae 


Or, when bor bead i» growing grey, 
That douter, biod end tree, 


With patios: bope to do ber work, 
‘TW fl her work in done, 


Vor not on canh cap there be foamed, 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY ; 
LE LL MÀ NEIN 


VL—MEN ACTING OF RELIGIOUS PARTIES 

Christendom is divided into partie They are 
called sects, but they are just what parties are in 
politica. 

To the vtiermost, the principle of this discourse 
applies to men acting in behalf of secta That 
which is fair between mar and man i» fair between 
secta. A clergyman has bo more right to slander 
a rival denomination than be has a rival clergyman. 
Hatred is just as sinful toward another church, as 
it is toward as individual Lying and misrepresen- 
tation are just as culpable if employed in religious 
controversies, as if employed in the furtherance of 
one's private affairs We are bound to study the 
peace of other denominations , to respect the feel- 
ings of their members; to conduct toward them 
upon the same principles of bonor and affection 
thatgwe do toward the members of our church 

If men, ou the other hand, cloak the sine of un- 
charitablesess, of hatred, of slander, of meanness 
and envy, of insidious and selfish opposition, under 
the pretence of religious duty, the guilt i» not les- 
sened but augmented. For Religion is then itself 
dandered amd made to appear tbe advocate of 
those very abominations which it is ber mission to 
remove ! 

What shall be said of an attempt to propagate 
a religion of peace by violence ! of love, by bicker- 
ing» and hatred! of gentleness, by rancerous de- 
bate | of purity, by every distempered pasion | of 
benevolence, by the utter want of charity and the 
ample indulgence of ecifiahness | 

it matters not that you stand in a mighty broth- 
erbood. God will search every man out by bhim- 
self; and each map personally will answer to God 
foc kus misdeeda, which be performed im common 
with all the members of bis sect ! 

Though hand be joxned in hond, the wicked shell 
not be unpunished 


TIL—CRIMES OF CONFEDERACT. 
More nearly than in amy olber case, men ap- 
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proach to just opimon in respect to confederated 
cr manala 

A crew of pirates are regarded as individuals in 
guilt, a band of bers is regarded a» 9o many 
penrema A oct of conspirators, a» so many sepa- 
rate villaima This guilt and the whole of it, is set 
down, not tthe ere —the bend, the sf, but to 
each wan ; and there i» no. general guilt ; nothing 
over and above the guilt oí each persoa. 

These men live outside of society ; their pursuits 
are mot converted with our own, but opposed to 
them The base ef selüahness does not obstruct 
our visim when we examine them, and we estimate 
comdoci and measure desert without sedocipg bias, 
and with presumptive trotbfolnesa. 

But as we draw near, and enter the precincts of 
society, we often judge ourselves i6 judging others 
The latent bot vivid impression, that, in striking 
others, the blow will rebound opon ourselves, stag- 
gerethe impartial directness of our judgment, and 
infecta it with as evasive liberality—e charity for 
ther « faults arming from a fear of exposing our own 

Hence, very different opinione prevail upoo 
questoes which stand upon the eame foundation, 
Arwe, barglary, amault, and murder, comm ed by 
s crew of pirates, or by s gang of robbers, are com 
cantrated upon each man. If they are committed 
by a mob, they ere distributed. The mob is guilty 
of the whole crime; the men of only a fractional, 
and feo, infintenmal pori. 

Thus, in thoussuls of instances, the most fagi- 
tone crimes bare occurred upon the largest scale 
aod ao ote bas been guilty of them ` 

When Uuj sita in judgment apon these things, he 
will wet caderstand the meaning of the word, mob, 
be will deu) with the men, cos ly ote; each mao, 
will here rebbed, burned. amnulted. beaten or mur 
devel! Thie extemporaneoss piracy, like any 
wiar, Ce off hand robbery. like professional rob 
Very, will be treed bach from the gull oí multistate 
to the river, aod from the main river to the tribu- 
tanes, and ence to the several fountains or epring» 
Sarh emes! hen 

le an aparta! judgment of each avil outrages. 
there will be a different apportionment of guilt 
from any koown here = It io now the fashion to let 
Ue wed meer pase entis tht of and the plotters 
oh Mewthe Boii bias and hose who comlly 
sod deitepatcly eni with a perpeme cmt on fort the 
orn But of come hair brained wretch, hearing the 
ened rates from bee ete goile of thentring 
eril and grosithone of Uetiing at ali and qms off like 
areant be m omom! ced mr harcco nl, ne— whale 
he real compres „„ 

Tm mon shs throw cut permissive epeeches, 
favoring and eavaing A merule stand Bret in ume 
aei only mend io qe 

UII ALIA EM where œ 
many are gewyrieuwa where dos interes ^f a vast 
Mery reni s jm amd lamio gover amt um 
Lew aed otead/on n ᷑ „ for bad 
LA EE Ir ey 
here mtsmatioam of liberty „. 
sat all Dy fl NEN hig epee their 
ted, hat they Dioh A rising B'eriomion oposehes 
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of good men are the begimming of the intestine trea- 
som! These are the flags hung out of the fortress 
windew to arsure the enemy that be has friends 
within. I press this truth home to every good 
Sitte that every word spoken by you, tending 
immediately or remotely, to unsettle men's minde 
in the observance of peace and order, is the first 
contribution to those clouds whose deluge spreads 
far and wide—those fresbets of Hell! 

Next to these, stand the god fathers of moba, 
those whe gather up, shape and aim the materials 
Let us draw forth some of these. 

One man, detests the tranquillity of peaceable 
life—there is nothing doing when bo mischievous 
enterprise i» on foot He wants air and exercise. 
Anything for a «mart brush. The first. breeze and 
the signs of a squall bring him out, as night seta louse 
bats, and storms bring forth tbe ing sea birds, 

Another has à personal hatred W revenge. There 
is no road to bis victim in a peaceful time, Canfu- 
sion is fruitful in opportuities of evil There are 
others who hene oo special and individual batred 
to pursue; and do mot really wish to see society 
broken op- bat whose interests require society to 
exist in s low stete, and with a feebler tone and 
constitution of morale In every community there 
is & class of men whose busines: is created by 
men's amma) appeUtes , and such business is usually 
lucrative, because, above all other desires, mer are 
profusely mdulgent to their baser inclinations, 
Whatever cirecmmeribes the bounds of passion, 
whatever regtlates, sobere, and essentially im 
proves men, damages all form of business depen 
dent «n viec Social depravitios are a vast morass 
in which rise, and from whieh flow out on every 
hand the streams te ture many s wheel If you 
drain the morass, you stop the mill. 

kt will be plam, therefore, that a large clase 
of men, in every community, will have perpetual 
jealousy of moral movemenia They are not friendly 
to churches, nor t» reformations, por. to public spir- 
Med men whe are active in them; and it will be 
curious to remark the sliding sale that exista in 
their wishes (ue is opposed to eatreme measures 
he believes in temperance, but not in ultra temper- 
ance— which being translated, means thie- | am a 
distiller. or wholesale dealer in lquor—] am quite 
willing that ali little petty bucksters be whipped, 
or muy oiher step taken, so long as you do not bring 
sirsat damage to me, —pothing i» ultra which d-es 
oot injure ma—and that i» ultra, which will make 
me «hour my pursuit criminal, and degrade me 
mont, respectalés persone 

The eet man beeps an embellished coffee house 
His guage is not sot to torrent topers, his profits 
are reaped from gestes! intemperance. There ie 
aristeeratus lior and vulgar liquor, and the gentle 
mea of the betel iar, and (he fret rate Coffee house 
beh down without pity on all reforms of lower 
places which sweep past without touching (bem 

‘Then come the vulgar houses , the store with a 
room, or corner, the burly room where dirty, jolly 
toparse congregate, the penurias shop that display 
s tow crackers nnd one barrel of rum. Bo bag m 
men are Ind, they will seek fond for appetite ; sod 
to long Uere vill be found men whe eii provele t 
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There has newer yet been a deed imagined so utter- 
ly abominable, that somebody could not be found 
to perform it, There i» in the bosom of such men, 
an antagoniem to regulated and orderly society 
founded not on metaphysical depravity —but an old 
fashioned, substantial love of luere. 

To such men, that i». welcome which will snap 
bonds, break the influence of religion, or whatever 
will untie society above, and let it down into their 
possession, They will, therefore, in elections; in 
all questions for public decision, in all effusta for 
disorder, be found banded together, and pursuing, 
by an instinet as unerring a» that by which the 
tiger traces blood, any course which will favor lax 
morala These remarks afford an explanation of 

| what many have remarked as a fact, that, in very 
| moral and religious communities, you can find worse 
and more desperate men, than in communities 
| where there were less conservative morals. It is 
plain that where good men are in the ascendant 
and use their power, they bear down and strike 
with well-aimed, right upon the founda- 
ions on which bad men stand. All but the stur- 
diest disappear The courageous brute, standing 
out, and fighting with desperation, chafed and irri- 
tated, is worse than he would be in a community 
where the loose notions and lax public sentiment 
permitted him to traffic unmolested. 

But, it i» often to be observed, that the class of 
men of Whom I speak profess to be in favor of laws 
and really are, to some extent. They have proper- 
iy; they have some interests at stake, it js for 
their good that a law shall exist that will enforce a 
mortgage ona drank-up farm: that shall give a 
liquor dealer the right to buy tax titles, with the 
very money perhaps, which he received from the 
victim whose land or lot goes to sle He dreads 
thieves and robbers if they are left free to atack 
Mon. In shori, so far aa law is necessary to defend 
aed protect Aim, he wants it; but all law more 
than this impedes hia business, aid be opposes it 

Such men as these, rendered keen by encounters 
with law, and watehful by their position, are sure 
to enuff a mob afar off—and rush to the benq et 

Of all this second elass of men concerned in mobs, 
jt may be said that they are the. chiefest. criminals. 
‘There is among them more precision of purpose; 
less impulse and more eol suggestion, more ma 
lignant mischief and less outright courage. They 
qo sround and ply the irritable; they mark out the 
plan, The men who bring mobs to the breaking 
peint, usually dare oot openly head them. They 
will not themselves strike a blow, but lurk i» the 
| heckatound. sethitbers en. secrete their own agency , 
and, fier the storm has burst, they reappear in 
society, walk up kod down among men, and per- 
hape sit in judgment e the actors in the mob, and 
help to shape a public sentiment to euit their own 
perpeses! 

[fo ha Content ) 
— — 

‘The true secret of al] the crimes that disgrace 
society "and make countless thousands meur,” 
j^ the predominance of tbe animal propeneitiss over 
the moral sentimenta Te the restraint of those, 
law i» invobed, io the cultivation of these, let edo- 
calum be directed 
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Puossric Tracurso.—Dr. W. Stone and others 
early in the winter petitioned the Legislature of 
Mech. for the introduction into the common 
schools, of phonetic alphabet, a» a means of 
teaching the use of the common alphabet. The po- 
tition was referred to the Joint Committee on Edu 

ve a public bearing in the House of 
— de de of pam Dr. Stone pre- 
sented a phonetic class of little girls, whose read- 
ing and spelling, with both the phonetic and com- 
mon alphabets, excited great surprise and the live- 
liest applause in à. highly intelligent audience, in- 
cluding many ladies Their ability fo spell was 
ppt to the severest test and came off triumphant. 
Several gentlemen distinguished in the cause of ed 
weation, spoke in favor of the reform. Rev. Hub- 
bard Winslow bore testimney to the great success 
and value of this mode of teaching, as tested in the 
Phonetic School and ite exhibitions Mr. Amasa 
Walker, Secretary of State, estimated that by the 
saving of time through this mode of teaching each 
generation would gain 400,000 years for the pur- 
pose of education! Mesra Gardner, of the Gov- 
ernor's Council, Banks, Speakerof the House, Hall, 
Treasurer of the Commonwealth, and Abbott, one 
of the public teachers of the city, expressed. their 
satisfaction with the exhibition and their belief jn 
the advantages of the new mode of teaching ; and 
the redoubtable Klar Wright contrasted the cha- 
otic confusion of the old alphabet and spelling with 
the more natural and uniform system of Pitman, 
in a speech, which was attentively listened to by 
the committee. He said ;—7 If we regard our com- 
moa schools as noble institutions, worthy objecta ù 
State legislation, can anything be worthier of your 
intense consideration and your prompt encourage- 
ment, than an improvement in the means of educa- 
tion, which enables our schoule to begin where they 
now mostly leave off, and makes the bolk of their 
Present acquirements the common property of the 
peple 1" 

There was point Loo in his closing sentence —* If 
intelligence is the life-blood of republica, here ia an 
ingurance of complete and perpetual vitality, a dif 
featom of the blessing e wide and free that no inter 
diction can deprive the werient wave of participa 


Hon in it” 


New Esorawo Scoot os Dasis roa Wow — 
We have once or twice before alluded t this ex 
cellent institution. Tt is full of. pupils, who are en 
Uruviastioally devoted to the study of the new art, 
which grows so rapidly and wondrously under their 
fingers, surprising themselves as well as all who 
tote [ran time to. time their prope From. the 
simplest elonientary combinations of linga angles 
and curves in gien numbers, they have been led 
on, under the sure guidaace wf the teacher, to the 
deviguing and executing with free, bold, delicate 
hand, of truly complicnted and harmonious ar» 
esque, su that oue wonders to fled how generally 
Mois latent talent has been distributed among our ew 
tore We have sewn sciens of the work of some of 
the most (yrward classes, (and the foremost begun 


not six the since) which would do credit to a 
practiced artist. These designs thus far have been 
mere exercises in the development of variety out of 
unity of form, and in disciplining the band into s 
free and graceful obedience to the mind's designs 


and we doubt not that before long the manufactur- 
ers of calicoes and laces, the jewellers, the music 
engravers, de, will come to this fertile school to 
replenish their varieties of style and pattern for 
their various wares. Here is at once an opening of 
great artistic activity among us, and of new chan 
ces of remunerative employment to the hitherto eo 


wrongly excluded and dependent gentler half of 
mankind. 


"Orxs Couwoxrox — Ma. Accorr's “ conversations ` 

have been fully attended and with great interest. 
They have highly successful in the eliciting of 
a great y of frank spoken individualities, often 
in strong contrast, and yet within the bounds of 
mutual courtesy, harmoniaed by a eertain lange and 
catholic and humane general tone, Mr. A. is a 
true admirer of human souls and skillful in getting 
at them and helping them to appear what they 
are. 

We learn that the nucleus of a similar move- 
ment has already been formed in Boston. 

Pewace Passcurvo —Mise Axromerre Brows, 
a graduate of the Theologica] Schad in the Oberlin 
Institute, preached to a very lange audience in the 
Melodeon on Sunday, and with great acceptance. 
Her voice was distinctly beard in all. parts of the 
house, though she had preached or lectured eleven 
times in the twelve preceding daye She bas alee 
lectured one evening in Boston on the political 
rights and duties of woman. 


Music axo Tusaratcata—The temples of the 
Muses, secular and sacred, lyre and dramatic, have 
leen threnged all winter to an unprecedented. de- 
gree >o one could doubt the love of Bostonians 
for he Deer and more artitie kinds of amuse. 
ments, Sho witnessed the fact of four most crowd. 
ed conewrte of the firet clase during the afternoon 
and evening of a single Satonlay.— Ip the aftereoon 
the Melodeon was packed full of listeners to the 
rehearsal of the “ Germania Societ y," who performed 
e*ymphony of Beethoven, with other choice or 
chestral pieces; while at the same time every tier 
wf the Boston. Theater was filled. I the audieoce 
of the Italian *" Artiste’ Operatic Union" to bear 
the Stabet Mater and other selections sung by 
Tiesto, Babali, Bettini, and the rot In the eve 
hing Une vast authence listened to the orcbes- 
tra of the " Musical Fund Society,” assisted by 
Mra BMostwick, in the Tremont Temple, while 
another enjoyed the novel entertainment of the 
© Midsummer Nights Dream,” read by Miss Kim 
berly, with the illustration of Mencoliahe'y exqui- 
site musis, played by tie” Germaniann” The same 
„Meme, wv encountered thant of people pouring 
out from the dramatic perfurmancg at the Museum 
These things are ae quod as Temperance laws and 
pledges ; fur tt ia the barrenness of mon» lives, the 
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craving for excitement, that drives them to the in- 
tozicating glum, and bere is tbe office fulfilled by 
exeitement? of a refining, elevating, wholesome 
tendency. 

A new weekly journal, devoted to Music and the 
Fine Arts, to be edited and published by Mr. John 
aK — 


— Gaovr This This exquisite work has 
called forth » very generous public eulagium from 
the well known sculptor, Horatio Greenough, which 
bas led to an effort, likely to result in the purchase 
of the group, at the price of $3,000, für the Boston 
Atheneum. Our notice of this work in the last 
number was sadly misprinted. Thus we were 
made to say “oratorical,” when we wrote * anatom- 
teal, &c. 


— iu. 


DOMESTIC. 


oN Sewmant—The session of Congress 
bas thus (ar passed with little excitement, and the 


convictions and his positiot i0 tbe church 
Mr. Clemens said, that be respected 
and i be bad been aware of tbe reluious professsona. 


finally bet im tbe Senate The whole matter is 
vow suce Dore brought before the people, whe iè 
is believed will take effectual measures tù secure 
the passage of the law at the next season of the 
Legislature. The bili to abolish Imprisonment De 
Debt which passed the Senate at a previous seman, 
was defeat oi in the House, by a strong rote 

The Homestead Exemption bill has passed. in 
the New Jersey Ségate, only two Whigs voting 
with three Demoortte i» the omgetiva No doubt 
is entertained of lie passage in the House fh will 
be reeuihected that the bill secures a homestead 
worth 61,000 from execution for debt 
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Dre 
een 
Meis m Metregnostao Hall am tbe evensw of March 
Mj A senem of aperited rembations were adopted 
by eecamaton after the meeting bad been ad- 
dremen by several disamguabed Whig politica 


Kossrva ox Covcissam — During hi» stay in Cia- 
emma Komeuih received a great variety of deputa 
uosa ami adiressei thee all wih bes usual 
ami glowing rhyurare In hia address te the Latir 
Humgewa Amaiation Kossuth pays a feeling ter 
bonoa) to the character of woman as follows 


= Recanse, bowing with deep respect before thie 
Mevensaz Cres | to behere that u 
— 2 
shires, amd thes eren Mua pledge of your 
sympathy for p~r Hungary, I have full reason to 
bebeve that there i» an acddighwal bewedit in the 
very manner of thie pledge Yoo know, Ladies, 
that the proed Soverwigus of the carth wearing 
wrowna, whioh by cod by, hed become a mark of 
eppeemeson and moi of dignity, (you beow that the 
crowüed Suvorovs are bot very food of republics 
a asy comaomty of wal habita with commen 
bumamaty,) thai thew very weddingdays are cele- 
brated * per precural ` hy delegation. 

the people are soverege, and you ladies, 
are Ube sovereigns of the sovereign Aod still you 
evant, in person, to betroth pobbely your sympathy 
to the sacred caus of Liberty ; I pledge the bonor 
ef af bleeding nacen, whom you thus bonor and 
bies that it will sever give you any motive to di 
vores. 

* Ladies, T am often told that in this happy coun- 
try the ladies rule: it i» the lot of beauty to be fat- 
tered too much—ladies so hah minced as you prove 
to be, cansot take Mattery. it must be rather a bore 
to them—dull business, indeed, I know. 1 hope, 
therefore, to be excurel for not Mattering you I 
honor you tes mach tv Matter you Revourrion ix Utan—Newse has been received 

* Allow me, therefore, tosay that indeed T don't | from the Great Salt Lake of a revolution. It is 
know if it be really true that in Anwerica the ladies | gid that the Mormons were arming and fortifying 
rule. I rather feel inclimed to doobt about it, pe | themselves, and had published a Declaration of In- 
Geely becsuse | beard it so often srowed by the | dependence, im which they asserted their full deter- 
geneman of America | have the experieuce that mination te set up a republic for themecives, 

these men let themselves be the least | The people are peariy in a state of outlawry, and 
ruled by the ladies whe speak the most about being | freely declare their hatred of the General Govern- 
ruled; and these are tbe mest ruled whogivethem- | ment At the same time they are preparing to re- 
selves the ndiculous au of petty domestic tyrants sist all authority from witheut by fortifying their 
before the world But however this may beso | settlement The United States Territorial officere 
mach | know, that every just cause most thriveto | have ail left. 
which you bestow your tender care; there i» the [Mn are, thé delegate at Washington, 
tdessing power of love im everything which you do, from Utah, degjes the truth of these rumors } 
and leve i» the almighty principle of all vitality in 
besven and on earth; it = love. by which the Al 
maghty bimaeií rule» the boundless universe. 

~ Man does many things by calculation, or with in- 


shines on, and shines on, and the ice bill melte away 
by dropa 

“Oh! let the vun of your love shine upon the ice- 
bill of that policy that believes itself to be wise be- 
tuv it is coli Believe me, ladies the lore of 
Your tender hearts bestowed upon oppressed na- 
thomas, is more wise than al! the supposed wisdom of 
cold poliey." 


Tws Srxowwa Runo it Wassmworox.— The 
steanmbin Baltic, Capt. Comstock, bas paid a festive 
visit to the oity of Washington, for the purpose of 
exciting an interest in the members of Congress 
io favor of an Ocean Steam Navigation She is 
the largest steamer that has ever floated on the 
Potomac, The guesta consisted of many of our City 
digpitaries—Ex Mayor Mickle, Morgan “Morgans, 
Esq. Kx President of the Board of Aldermen, and 

members of the present and late Common 

; Heads of Departments ; Chas. King, Pree 
ident of Columbia College ; George Blunt, Esq, and 
many otber persons of note. 

On ber arrival in the Potomac, she anchored off 
Alexamiria, six miles from the Capital, whither the 
pessengers were conveyed on three steamboats, 
This was as far up the river as she could safely go, 

She was visited by the President of the United 
States, Mere Hall, Crittenden, Conrad and Gra- 
bam, of the Cabinet; tbe Spanish, Russian, British, 
French and Brazilian Ministers; General Scott, (iu 
citizen's dress) Commodore Morris the Mayors of 
Washington and Baltimery and the Coulis of the 
two cities, tbe Members of the two Houses of Con 
gress, their officers, the represcotatives of the ress, 
and a large oumber of juvited guests, including a 
fall quota of the gentler rex. 

After a week in the Potomac, the Baltic returned 
to take ber regular place in the Collins hne of Liv- 
erpoul steamers 


| Ligvoa Law iw Maina —Kecent efforts for the 
execution of the Liquor Law in Wiscasset have ro- 
sulted w the entire suppression of the sale of in- 
diference; the tender heart of woman nothing but  toxicating drinks for beverage. Three rumseilers 
love, im your tear and your smukes, in your sorrow», | sland convicted oa the tbird case ; one has appealed, 
and ip your joys, there is always love; and berein | by giving booda One was committed for 60 days, 
bes the magic of your omuipotence; it is like the | in default of payment The amount of fines, ex- 
warming rays of the sun. There i» a bill of ico— | cluxive of appesled cases paid over to the town is 
Wanter has beaped it up, as if it were saying, Sun, | §120—besides ogst of suite, #20. The citizens held 
1 defy thee, upun my icy bremat thy power will | a meeting at Franklin Hall, aid unanimously sur 
What does | tained the "rosecuting Commies. 


break, and thy very rays will freeze" 


— 
R NAI. 
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McConwica o Rearea. —Ar, MeOurmlok, the far 
eee inventor of the Vingibla Reaper, which has 
mede m ouch furor at the London Exhibition, has 
guised another suit in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, eustaioing bis title as an original in 
ventor, This was an appeal from tbe Cireuit Court 
of the United States in Ilinois, which had awarded 
to Gray, Mr. McCormick» partner, half the manu- 
facturing profita of the concern, and te Mr. McCor- 
mick one-fowrth. The court reversed this award 
uneninwously, and awarded to McCormick one-half 
the profis, and to Gray ene-fourth of them. 


lagoon on Ranasara-—Tho Legislature of 

Vermont, at ite recent session, enacted a law fr- 
bidding the employment of conductors, engineers, 
brakemen, or switcbmeo, “who shall make use of 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage.” If any Oom- 
pany within the State fail to comply with the re- 
quirements of the law, they are lable to a prosecu 
tun, and afne of from $300 to $3,000. 


Benoiwo Associarross— Extensive. movement 
in favor of a new form of Assocjations for the beno- 
fit of the less wealthy classes, i» prevailing in this 
city, We are bot prepared to accept the bigh com - 
mendations which are given to these Associations 
by a considerable portion ef the publie, aud will 
present. their leading features for the satisfaction of 
ver distant readers, The number of Associations 
evtublished, or in process of organization in this 
city, is about forty; and the number of members 
attached to each will not vary much from 500, 
making in all some 20,000 persons, mostly working- 
men, and beade of families, combined, or to be com- 
bined in these organisations The object of there 
Associations ia, by the combination and accumula- 
tive of small capitals, saved by economy from the 
earnings of their members, | enable the latter, by 
the monthly payment of sunss not much exceeding 
theur ordinary bouse-rent, to become the owners of 
their own bouses, am] to live free of the exactions 
of landlords. They are organized under an act of 
the Legislature specially 3 
Each Associativo is generally divided into thou- 
saml sharen and a sum, say $600 or $800, is fixed as 
the full value of each share. In most Associs- 
tions we believe there i» no limitation to the num- 
ber of shares which an individual may take, On 
each share be pays an entrance fee of one or two 
dollars and a monthly instalment of $2 50 or $3. 
A time is fixed, varying in the prospectuses of the 
Associations in this city from six to eight years, 
when by means of these monthly installments, with 
cumpound interest and premiums on loans, the 
shares will have reached their full value ; that is to 
say, when the Association will have in ite hands a 
sun sufficient to pay upon each share remaining 
unredeemed, the $600 or $800 proposed at the out- 
set. Then the object of the Association will be 
gained and it will be dissolved. 

The redemption of shares is another term for 
loans made to members who wish to borrow. The 
Association holds a monthly meeting, when the 
the funds in the treasury are offered to be loaned o 
the highest bidder The question is asked, who 
will give the highest premium for the meney upon 
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hia share now, instead of waiting till the end of the 
coneera | He whe bide the most gata it, and be 
receives the cash for hia share, or shares, minus the 
premium at which it was struck off to him. Thus, 
for a share which will be worth 8800 at the dismal: 
tion of the Bociety, he may now receive 8600, $600 
or 8400, according to bis bid, in ready cash. This ia, 
however, paid over to him exclusively for the pur 
pose of buying a lot, or a bousa and lot, or of build 
ing a house on a lot previously leased or purchased. 
This property be mortgages to the Association to 
secure the payment of his monthly dues, together 
with the interest upon the share or shares which be 
has thus redeemed. The interest, reckoned at six 
per cent upon the ful! value of the share, not upon 
the sum which he has received for it, is also paid 
monthly at the same time with the dues Thus, as 
it is immediately loaned out again, it is compounded 
every month, whieh increases the rapidity of the 
accumulation, When a borrower fails to pay, the 
Association takes possession of the property and 
renta it if possible, devoting the rent to the pay- 
ment of the defaulter's dues and in which 
case it is Gnally bis, just as if be had paid 
regularly. Provision i» also made in Gases of death 
or & wish to withdraw, in a manner to guard the 
imteresta of the Association without infringing on 
the rights or property of the individual members. 


Fortan Leorvara—Several different courses of 
lectures have been given in this city, during the 
past mooth, which have excited more than ordinary 
interest. Among these are the lectures of Dr. 
Kane and Rev. Mr. Bellows, H. W. Beecher, and 
Horace Mann, at the People's Course, R, W. Emer- 
son's lectures on the Cooduct of Life, and Rev. Dr. 
Dewey's, on Human Destiny. From Dr. Kane's 
lectures, as reported in the daily papers, we take 
the following — 

* | cannot describe the Northern sight. It is like 
paioting shadows, and even Turner might hesitate. 
The sky stretched over us, ultra marine running into 
blue darkness, As tbe night advanced the great 
vault glittered with perpetual stara. The moon, 
thoagh 16 degrees from the zenith. seen ed to be 
directly overhead. The temporary dip of some 
part of the awdiacal constellations made it only 
im perfect splendor. During the fie we had the 
glorious Aurora Borealis Hut it is not the same 
splendid display either of culur or light that we see 
at bome. lt is a condensed nebulusity —a luminous 
cloud in Lancaster Sound, it arched directly over 
us with waving light But it did not alleviate our 
night, oor cause a dip of the magnetic needle. 
The Pareellini are sometimes striking. I have seen 
the moon surrounded with two halus with diagonal 
bands, and where they touched the haloes there 
Were other moons, so that we had eight at « time 
Suddenly our topography changed. It was like 
escoria uf lava —then without definite surface—then 
with seqrated margin. On our vessel, changes went 
on. The locker, all the metals were covered with a 
dark substance, hike lamp black Every man looked 
pale as with lung sickness We wearied of doing 
nothing. We paced our little ship like beasts their 
cages, Of the 37 inmates of our vessel, bat 3 es- 
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| caped scurvy. In the midst came the eun. and led 


in the happiest dey of our wandering A man 
should know the Arctic winter fully, if be would 
enjoy his blessings at home. It came first very 
little above the herison Boon it increased, until 


it rose and sank in our familiar East and West, sod | 


the night, by the 10th April, left us. Moon and 
stare faded; we had entered on our long Arctic 
day. 

Miscertawnovs—The benevolent institution. of 
Odd Fellows in the United States numbers 200,000 
members, There are 2525 Lodges and 600 En 
amp ente io the United States. The amount of 
fevenue for the year 185] was $1,200,000. The 
amouot paid the same year for relief was nearly 
$500 000. —— The extent of telegraph lines in the 
United States and Canada, exceeds 1,200 miles, in 
volving a capital of more than three millions of 
dollare. To work these lines costs annually 720 tons 
of zine, worth $57,000; more than a million pounds 
of nitric acid, worth £111,000, and $27,000 worth of 
mercury, besides a considerable value in sal pburic 
acid, åc Oo the line from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati 
alone, there were transmitted, in the year 1850, 
554,559 paid dispatches, aud the revenue was 
$73,278. ——The contributions to the Washington 
National Monument, during the month of February, 
amounted to $1,069 ?5. The following blocks have 
been received during the month: From the State of 
Pennsylvania ; from Grand Masonic Lodge of Penn- 
sy!vania ; from ladies of Manchester, New Hamp 
shire ; from Independent Order of United Brothers, 
of Maryland ——It is calculated that flax cotton, 
prepared by Claussen's method, can be furnished 
to the manufacturer at six cents per pound, and 
leave ample margin for profits to those who pro- 


duce the flax and prepare it. In Ilinois flax can | 


be raised at @5 a ton, and the seed from a ton is 
| worth $1.——David Kennison, who had foüght in 
many of the battles of the Revolution, and is sup- 
posed to be the last surviwor of the Boston Tea 
Party, died at the residence of William Mack, Chi 
cago, Feb 24th, aged 117. He supported the Free 
Soil party in 1846 ——It is contemplated to bold 
a "great South western Industrial Exhibition," in 
New Orleans, in May of next year. Alabama aod 
Florida are most active in their preparations The 
Governor of the former State has appotuted dele- 
| gates from 30 counties to attend a preliminary 
meeting in New Orleana in May next—The 
Valley of the Mississippi is becoming the principal 
mail route for all Lhe region west aad north of Lake 
Superior, including set only the northern part of 
Munesota Territory, but the portion of British 
America lying between Minnesota avd Hudson's 
Bay. A few weeks since, 150 letters, mostly Brit 
ish, came down in the Pembina mail, to be mailed 
at St Paul, very many of them ship lettera —— 
The emigrative to California i» having a disastrous 
effect upon the western farmers io We prices of 
labor. In Jackson county, Michigan, 600 young 
men, it is stated, are going to the guid country. 
The excitement is similar in the surrounding coun- 
ties, and farmers have to pay $26 a month and 
board for working bands —Chicago is the most 
rapidly growing city in the Western country. It 
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hae new a population of 40,000, (although bet 

18.000 in 1650.) and real estate is e at higher 
| prices than can be obtained anywhere diee lie 
supremacy sa the great metropolis of the West will 
bot be long a matter of dispute ——There are 188 
(eiman papers published im the Uwited States, the 
oldest of which, published iù Penmeylvenia, has 
been established sixty three years —— The Grado- 
ates of Amberst College, of the class of 1852, will 
bold a * vigintal " festival, August 11th, the day 
preceding commencement — Gov Ujhasy e daagh 
ters, who are highly educated, it is ssid, may be 
seen daily at work in the cornfield with & hee, on 
their farm, at New Buds, lows, in the spring sod 
summer —— Mis Antoinette L. Brown bas bees 
introduced by Rev. Theodore Parker, to his coo- 
| gregauon oo Saday, in Boston. and she performed 
| the service by prayer, and tbe preaching of a sermon 
from chapter 14 of L Corinthians, 34, $5. She ioa 
graduate of Oberlin U ity, 21 years old, and 
rather good looking. President Van Buren 
is writing a history of bis own life and times 
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Restewarton or ree Barren Mowwrar.— Tbe 
great political event of the past month has been the 


word * local” should be stricken out of the bill, and 
that the propesed force should be perambolatory — 
pot confined to England, Scotland or Ireland, bat 
should be sent to any quarter of the United King- 
dom where it might be required (On this proposi- 
tion of Lord Palmerston the Ministry joined isse, 
and were defeated on the division by a vote of 136 
against 125. Subsequently to this expression of 
the Commons, Lord John Roswell intimated that, 
having lost the confidence of the House, be could 
ne longer hold office. The event was wholly unex- 
Arth iq and out of Parliament, especially as 
on the previous night Ministere had a decided ma- 
eite on Lard Naas's motion of a want of confidence, 
arising out of the Clarendon amd Burch (the Irish 
| editor) affair. The number votng on thet occasion 
| being 137 for the motion, abd 232 against it, The 
pew Premier, Earl Derby, better known by his 
forgier ttle & Lord Stanley, is a noblemen of un- 
r 
spectaóle talents He has shows commendable 
| gond sense and appreciation of merit in confiding 
| the Chancellor-bip and leadership of the House of 
Commons to Mr. Disnar, koown to the novel- 
reading public as the author of * Vivian Grey,” 
| "Conigéby," £e., and decidedly the most brilliant 
debater on. bie side of the Howse He has ben 
the architect of bis own fufiune, and his election 
for this post is a compliment to Literature. The 
appointment of Mr. G. F. Youre, the most. sealous 
and indefaugable Proteetionist agitator «e tbe King- 
dom, with tbat of Lord Naas and others of the same 
stripe, leaves no doubt as to the reaffirmance of 
the principle of Protection by the new Ministry. 
The ~ Peelites,” or Conservatives who aided is the 
overthrow of the Corn-Lawa, seem to be wholly 
left out of the new Administration The absence 
of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lyedburst, and 


| 
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some other veterans, will be remarked with a pang 
by British Conservative They will doubtless 
gore the new Cabinet a cordial support, but Age 
has claims on (bes. more imperative than those of 
Power. 


An os ras Qrzes oe Srarw — Accounts from 
Spun state that ao attempt had been made un the 
life ef the Queen On the 2d of February she 
on ber way to the Church of De Allocha, to be 
dhumhed, when an a-asmo fired a pistol at ber, 
the ball from which struck the Queen's shoulder. 
He wae arrested The last accounts state that 
the Queen has recovered from the wogpd. It ap 
pear» that when the assassin, Martio Merino, ap 
prusched the Queen, he koelt down, and, being in 
clerical robes, (be war io the habit of performing 
eerviess at the church of San Sebastian bere) no 
obstacle was thrown in the way of his design, as it 
was eoppóm d be bad s memorial to present to the 
Queen, but when she came close up, be suddenly 
strock at ber with great fece with a dagger which 
he ha! concealed upon him. The Queen mechani- 
cally pot forward ber arm (perbape to receive a 
memorial) at the moment and the probabiy saved 
ber life, the forearm was grazed, amd the drese 
ore 
The weapon struck her on the froot part of the 
right mde, penetrating thrwagh several hide of her 
mestie of velvet and guid, and cutting through the 
Heya, Ube whales oí which diniowbed tbe effect 
of the diow, winch h i» now hoped bas not injured 
amy vital organ, the fear wae that the liver had 
bees wounded The assassin ai the moment of 
sung eisimeil, "Toma, yo tenes bastante T” 
(Take it: you bare now gut enough |) 

Marus Meron, wbo comeitiod ihis detestable 
crime, was & native of Arnedo, Province of Lagro 
mo, axty-three years of age, cm ex iriar of the 


creed rowed the palace [rum doug summary jus 
tre œ hem 
He was perfectly cool, and evinced Get the least 
compunetiun for his act, his only inquiry was; “le 
Che Guede dead C — auc) when told sbe was not, he 
expressed surprise, aed sad that be had bit ber 
hard enough. Ai other times he wae very aivxusive 
ww Lose who spoke Lo hun, but bis general manner 
was that of s cold cyostal soer , be bad performed 
— i nai oro 
There are very omiradictory aecomma about him 
The Espana says that he was of utra revolutionary 
ideas, sod was im a conapirncy equis the life of 
Fordmand Vil am! cues c 1523, while the 
Goreta Militar moris bon asa ^, saying 
et be served on Copia in Ue Coli army 
Gating he Or) ww, end come a ont the Con 
vention of Berges Ha bad bern ^ ung of Madrid 
for m Cane p A ovre, m ibe Vereen 
of Ben Bebestan and Reo Milan. He > eid to 
bete bess engaged o an sitempt agama the HO 
A Omama drag has regenc j, out. Vo have failed 
b se oppertanéy lw carrying H oot Ho v 
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executed by tbe gerote on. Saturday Feb 7th, and 
died calmly. 


A Rzisorocs Revourriox la Finmarck, which is 
the remotest northern region of Norway, almost 
low in Arctic aowa a revolution is now raging, 
which, although purely religious, ia attended with 
all tbe disastrous circumstan es of political troubles. 
The inhabitants of thie desolate region, persuaded 
by Missionaries of some sect whose tenets have pot 
irapspered, have repudiated Chrietianily and espe- 
cially the seventh Commandment, banished the 
Priests, and now adopt the doctrines of the Mission- 
aries, who profess to have received them directly 
from Heaven. 

The Bishop of Drootbeim, in whase diocese Fin- 
marck is eitanted, immediately upon receipt of the 
intelligence, dispatched two in clergy to the 
scene of excitement, who were to sbow 
the inhabitants into what errors. they had fallen. 
These gentlemen arrived, and found that the report 
was lese startling than. the actual state of things 
Universal dejection reigned in Finmarck, labor was 
abandoned, the Churches were deserted and tbe 
Pastors driven away. In the streets and in the 
bouses men, women and children lay upon the 
ground, with their garments torn. their heads strewn 
with asbes and bitterly lsmenting that antil then 
Chey had hved in a false faith, ignoring the true God 
aod meriting etermal suffering, The ecclesimties 
dispatched by the Bebop apprised him that the 
fanatic wee so obstinate and the confusioe so 
prohond amd universal that they saw 50 other 
means of preserving the peace of the country and 
saving the inbabitanis from their own fury, than 
the intervention of the military power. In conse- 


and &n armed force to Fiomarck. The result of the 
movement i» not yet known. 


A» Ovo Cmwronnta.—A letter writer from 
Paris gives a graphic accoun: of a veteran cbiffonier, 
one of the clase which gains a livelihood by over- 
bauling the rubbish in the streets of large cities. 

* The oldest of the chiffoniers of Paris, and dean 
of the corporation, died thie week He had attained 
the good old age of seventy Give years, in agite of 
the sleepless nights and the coarse food entailed 
bpon bien by bis nauseous industry, He exercised 
hie profession to the last. I have often seen bim, 
beth late of sight end before cockcrow in the 
morning, over heaps of rubbish, and winnowing the 
wheat from the chafl Osce in Me Me, this man 
found a diamond of price, wedged in between two 
paving stones — 1t ka med the ouckeas of hie fortune, 
which deseeods to hw wn, a chiffenier like himself, 
bot whe hae neither seen. or epokew to bie father 
ter üfeen peers Whatever may have been bie 
dievca, be seme in have obtained the paternal for 
Prem, for be inherits s cottage cn the road to 
Italy, td seven bagn of silver ocina, amounting in 
ali to tbe emug eum of 18,9000. Ti is said thet the eon 
will net be enne] from his ancestral gurewit by 
this wealth and coneidereton. He prefers to am 
lisse and to end his days as be began them, amid 
pestref y eqq cobtage len vos and incidenog «ema. the 
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wweepings, the scrapings and tbe leavings of the 
city's kiteben, fire place and table. 


Sxaacm ror Sm Jom» Fuawntix.—News has 
been received of Her Majesty's ship Enterprise, 
dispatched in search of Sir John Franklin, which 
left England to renew her search on the ?d of April 
last. At the date of the letters (Sth July) the 
Enterprise was off Cape Prince of Wales After 
leaving England little way could be made in beat- 
ing with the Enterprise, a vessel built for encoun- 
tering ice, sod it took them twenty-six days to 
reach Port Lloyd, (Monin Islands,) where they re- 
mained ten daye—leaving on the 6th May. Or the 
31st, the southern edge of the ice was reached off 
Cape St Thaddee. On the 8d June they entered 
the ice, in lattode 68° 25. After leaving the 
Bonin Islands they experienced very bad weather, 
losing a topmast and several other spars, On en 
tering the ice they were completely at its mercy, 
being dihed porth. During the drift they were 
carried past Diamond Island at the distance of « 
mile, and were closely beset until the ist July, 
when they got into open water, and in two days 
reached Cape Prince of Wales, where they found 
the Plover, much shaken from ber third winter's” 
» youre in those regiona. The Plover had not foand 
any traces of Bir Jobn Franklin There were re- 
ports of white men seen at the source of the Dara- 
tuo River, Search was made by Assistant Surgeon 
Adama, but nothing was found. The Plover is ex- 
pected soon with full détails of this search But 
lite farther intelligence is expected even from the 
Enterprise. 


Corron rrom Oat Stasw—An amateur chemist 
of Nottingham, while engaged recently in testing the 
Chevalier Claussen s chemical process of making 
cotton, oot having any flax straw at hand, tried it 
wpon oat straw, To bis astonishment, after. the 
silica and guma, which enter ipto the composition 
of oat straw in greater proportions than in flax, had 
been démolved, be obtained è large quantity of 
good cotton. Tbe opinion he formed from this and 
subsequent experimenta i», that the common srawe 
of thie country may be profitably converted into 
cotton, thereby adding to the certainty eed abund 
ance of our future supplies. 


Daarm or Rosset Biscawoon — Robert. Black. 
wood, one of the famous Edinburgh firm, is just 
dead An Edinburgh journal says of him: 

A better understanding was never exemplified 
between author and publisher; on the part of the 
former, unbounded conbdence, affection and estoe 
om the pertof the letter, the utmost liberality, 
sagacity and enterpresa. Mr. Blackwood died in 
Ube 44th year of his age 


‘The remainder of Mi. Layard's collection of an 
tiquities from Nineveh have arrived in Loedon on 
the brigantine Apprentine, from Hiresorah There 
w ome proce of sculpture among them far escorting 
in sisa anything beretofore brought Ti weighs 16 
(one 


William aod Mary Hewitt have jost published 


———— 
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“The Literature and Romance of Narthera Europe.’ 
It consists of romances, legends, ballade, national 
songs, of Sweden, Deomark, Norway and Iceland. 


Desraverios of a» Arwicaw Toww.—The town 
of Lagos onthe West Coast of Africa was almost 
totally destroyed by the British Squadron, oa the 
20th and 27th December. The English ships ‘sae 
tained severe losses, having 30 men killed and 
66 wou ` This great casualty was caused by 
one of the steamers having grounded within range 
of a battery of 18 guos These hostilities were 
vundertakes in consequence of the King having 
refused to ratify a treaty of peace for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, An immense number of 

wee were killed during the two days’ fighting, 
amd the king or chief was deposed and another 
one substituted. 


Misttllantaus Department. 


Loarana—The natural bistory of thie large and 
interesting clase of animal creation waa given by 
Rev. William W. Patten, of Hartford, in a lecture 
(one of the people's course) in the Droadway Tuber- 


nadle, March 9th, which was listened to with great | 


gusto by a large auditory, The lectores included 
in bis caravan all the sulyects whose occupation ja 


to stand and lounge about town, whether in parlors | 


or stables, in mansions inbented from nch ancestors 
or in ram palaces at the points; all the valuable 
lodividuala whose exploite are in the consuming 
rather than in the producing line. He derived the 
term loafer, ae dows Webster, from the German 
verb lawfem, to walk, supposing that it expresses 
the principal eeeupation of a loafer, who walks 
shout frem one place to another. 

A wrong etymology of eo important a word iss 
serious matter. We doubt all the grave reascuings 
that have been pät forth to show that loafer ie de- 
rived from the German. The term was not known 
outside of New York city twenty ive years ago; 
and then, among the boys of the city, the term 
* Barney " always preceded it A Barney loafer 
wh the term applied by the New York boys to 
fellows too lany to work, who slept in stables, car. 
penter shops, or under stoops, abd would work or 
beg for a siapence with which to buy a loa/ of bread. 
The Barney part of the term seeme to us. likely te 
have originated with old Harney Deklyn, who used 
to keep a mammeth bakery io Duanestreet, be 
tween Übapel and Oburch. If thie i» correct, the 
New York boys merely coupled the name of the 
largest baker in the city with the loaves he sold, as 
the proper designation of the class of citizens whose 
diet consisted principally of that article. As their 
siomache were Much more capacious than their 
purses they naturally made e great run on Rarney's 
bakery, for there they could obtain a larger loaf for 
the price than anywhere eles in the city, which 
Wee a great accommodation (o beth stomach and 
pure All the bakere iw the city were down on 
honest Barney, but d far famed clase to whom a 
large loaf for a amall price was a great object, gave 


bim their custom, and while bis large loaves gave | 


— 


them the name of “loafer,” they well nigh immor- 


there te ever io be a 

many other things «hich prevent healthy physice! and im- 
ene m be ebamicned. | would eid 
dn see in è dey, ihmi high day when man shell 
aed a pory am! being. 2 fh represemintive of the Re 
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Coras- om — The edvertionment of Murphy s eriferaing 
enve = o ow iasi mwaki reed, Na 8)! Broad wey, ia- 
wet 


A Portrait and Biography of Mre Chase wil appear in 
our mdi | alio, an article on ibe * Atzea Chibdren " 
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M N. Arnarr, N. Y. Qu. © tre moniiel of vns origi 
eas spasies 17 Ane Vor an elaborate argument end. opinion, 
sen page it te M of“ Kovcamon Foresee o» wee Narone 
er Man” By A. G. Spora: Now Vot Ditha 
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EDUCATION, 


PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED, 
wounee v. 


FIRMNESS. 
This faculty has received some hard names, 


and perhaps, in some respects, deserved them ; | 


but, like many others, its abuses have been 
considered, ia the application of opprob rious 
epithets rather than its natural or normal 
functions — Stubbornness, obstinacy, willful- 
ness, are terms applied to Firmness by many 
persons as indicative of its functions, which, 
in the light of s true mental philosophy, are 
found to be bat the abuses of this very im- 
portant element «f our nature. Anger for 


| Combativeness, murder and cruelty for Des- 


tructiveness, theft for Acquisitiveness, lying 
for Secretiveness, are terms as appropriate to 
the natural functions of the faculties to which 
they are applied, as are those commonly ap- 
plied to Firmnew. They indicate the abuses 
of those faculties when not under the restrain- 
ing influence of the other mental powers. 
In a well balanced pair of scales, an ounce 
weight in one side is found to turn that scale 
against the empty one, just as really as if 
a ton were applied. We find characters out 
of balance—with the preponderance of power 
in one scale or class of faculties, and when 
such is the case the strong faculties naturally 
prevail, Some have a predominance of ani- 
mal propensity and their tendency of charac- 
ter is toward animal indulgence. Others 
have intellect as their prevailing development, 
and consequently thought and not action is 
their forte; others have moral power with 
perhaps too little intelligence to guide it, 


1852, 


— — 
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and so little animal prOpemsity that they are 
very good, but too tame to produce on society 
any marked influence. 

Others again are warped and unbalanced by 
a great predominance of social feeling. Now 
these natural states of mind may be modi- 
Sed by civetimstances, ‘ach influences as 
serve to allay the activity of the strong faeul- 
ties and excite the weak and dormant one, 
will produce an immediate change in the 
manifestations, If a person be irritable in 
consequence of lange Destructiveness and 
Combativeness, let nothing be said or done 
calculated to arouse these ferocious lions of his 
nature, and at the same time let Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, A pprobaliveness and Adhe- 
sivenesa, although but subordina: |, devel- 
oped,-be warmed into activity by proper 
words and deeds, nnd kindness, justice, polite- 
ness and friendship, will at ovce be manifested. 
In other words, the minority by extra activity 
will triumph over an jnactive majority. So 
Firmness, existing in a predominant degree, 
will often be ‘manifested in the form of an obsti- 
nate and contrary spirit, towering over reason, 
justice and kindness; ‘yet if the latter ele- 
ments be addressed by language and sctions 
calculated to arouse them to a high degree 
of activity, and no special opposition be raised 
to call out the energy of Firmness, the indi- 
vidual may be led, and a yictory be obtained 
by the thoral sentiments over that trait of 
character which is called stubboran «s. 

So, too, a person, who knows his organisa- 
can use every effort of will and moral power, 
to guard against his easily besetting sins, and 
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foster all his weak and dormart faculties by 
every appliance of society and ciream- 
stances which are favorable to the improve- 
ment of his character. Like the drunkard's 
apy etite, tbe strong passions may be starved 
te a state of weakness, but it must be done 
by the rigid rule, * Touch not, taste not, han- 
die not" He whose anger is s besetting 
sin, should be wise enough not to go into the 
society of quarrelsome, captious persons, even 
a» be would keep powder away from fire. 
‘This view of tbe action of the faculties and 
the influence which circumstances have upon 
their manifestations, show in strong light, 
net only the philosophy but the great advan- 
tages of training, education and circumstance. 
‘The true nature of the faculty of Firmness 
is to give stability, fortitude, fixedness of pur- 
jose and constancy of character. It influ- 
ence seems to terminate on the mind itself, 
giving the quality of permanency to the 
manifestation of the other powers; acting 
with Combativeness it produces determined 
bravery; with Conscientiousness inflexible in- 
tegrity. Itis not a source of energy, but 
serves to bold the faculties of energy to their 
object. Combativeness and Destructiveness 


keeps the ship on ber course against winds 
and currents, thus making the elements of 
propulsion svailable to the achievement of 
the desired haven. 

He who » without Firmoes i» governed 
Ly momentary impulse, and, like e «bip with 
oat a redder, i» blown about by every wind, 
or Hosted at wil] by all the devious currents 


arquned heis all sympathy. He can be per- 
wuaded in the direction of any of bis strong 
íacuite, and leche thal emmenteal quality «o 
request io a world of temptauon the power 
wey ro 

This faculty geom endurance to all the 
oer menta) powen, » kiad of fortitude and 
determination ù the whow :haracier. dM 
gives s fiosa and uprightnes i the gait, 
a bardpesa i the manner, è slewug, andy 


countenance, a firm step and a decided, om- 
phatic tone to the voice. 

In the training of the rising generation— 
indeed in our intercourse with mankind, we 
should never forget the function of this organ. 
If we find it large in a person, we may feel 
assured that mild, persuasive measures must 
be employed t» produce on them any desired 
influence. If we attempt to forge them sb- 
ruptly, they instinctively resist ms, and perhape 
refuse to do that whieh their judgment, con- 
science, and even inclination would suggest 
as proper and desirable, if they were allowed 
to choose their course and act frgely—but if 
compulsory measures are employed they 
will resist until left to the freedom of choice, 
when of their own accord they will perhaps 
take the course we wish. 

This feeling is often well illustrated by a 
yoke of oxen in what is called by teamsters, 
hauling and crowding. Qowding in the 
yoke i» often caused by a narrow reed or 
snow path, while hauling is caused by work- 
ing thew in too short a yoke—one wants 
more room aod be crowds, the other resists 
until they lean against each other at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, and so travel for 
miles: or in hauling, lean outward at a 
similar angle laying out more strength in 
this way than it requires to draw their Wad. 
If either would cesse his effort against the 
other, it would break up the habit st onov; 
each crowds because the other crowds bim. 
Who dow not know that « stubborn borse 
that refuses. to go, i» made worse by whip- 
piog and rough treatment, while by pabence, 
mildness, patung apd other southing iatluence, 
his stubborumes gives way, It ix anid thas 
by hitching a good drt hose to the tau 
of the cart to whieh the balky horse is at- 
tached aod pulling bim backwards for a few 
yards, be will rush forward and never trouble 
his driver afterwards by stopping. Ile thus 
bude his Firmness opposed by counter Firm- 
peas, and Ww gratify tbe faculty that makes 
him refuse to go, he rushes abead i0 the direc- 
tion bis master wishes him to go, and the 
habit of stopping i cured. So, in the manage 
ment of charaeter, u respect to Firmaces— 
vadertake to drive 4 child or a man by sus- 
lere mean, and. you awaken every clement 
of resistance which they possess, aod if they 
yield, because they know they must or do 
wor, it is with a surly disposition and an 
ill grace, They reluctantly comply with the 
letter of the imperative command while tbey 
disobay the epit of the requirement, At 


the same time if you were to say, “You may 
do this if you please,” they would bound with 
alacrity to do your will. A hungry child as 
often refuses to eat his dinner, if an attempt 
be made to compel bim to do it, as Le does to 
perform any other duty fram dictation, It 
matters not whether the thing to be done is 
desirable in itself, or not, if he feels restraint 
on his course he inclines to repel the domina- 
tion and brace him-elf up against it. 

If the organ of Firmness be too small and 
there is a consequent vacillation of mind in 
the child, if he lacks fortitude, and patient 
endurance in effort, these elements sould be 
developed by giving him objects to overcome, 
and he should be encouraged to hold Lis 
faculties in steady, stern action until he 
achieves his victories over the obstacles ip bis 
pathway. Every successful effort we make, 
every triumph over difficulties, strengthens 
the fsculty aud imparts power and a disposi- 
tion to brave opposition and rely upon self 
for sudes. If a mother will stand by ber 
child and ebeer him on in hi» attempts to 
conquer difficulties, to try again and again, 
abe will create in his mind a habit of unyield- 
ing effort, and the belief that any possible 
end can and must be achieved by him, If 
they are not well endowed with Firmness 
give them easy tasks at first, then more diffi- 
cult ones, but never overtask and thus discour. 
age them, and they will imbibe the feeling that 
seemed to pervade the American troops in 
Mexico, viz., that, however great the obstacles, 
they must triumph over them. Defeat in 
the battle of life, not less than in war, de- 
thrones courage, unnerves Firmness, and 
makes subsequent defeat, even when victory 
is possible, a mattor of coume. 


PHRENOLOGY AND ITS OPPOSERS. 


mation, it is almost universally true of such, that 
their investigations of the science have been quite 
limited, as they themselves are ready to acknowl. 
edge. Putting thie fact with another, namely: 
that enbelie( always gives way, upon more thorough 
investigation, the evidence seems very conclusive 
that ignorance i» both the foundation and top stone 
of skepticism upon this subject. — Another clam are 
those who neither have examined vor desire to in- 
vestigate for themselves, bat rely simply upon what 
they have heard others say, who were, in re- 
ality, quite as ignorant as themselves, and yet by 
whom they have been accustomed to be blindly led 
on other subjecta, and are consequently willing 
dapes tognything the umorance or prejudice of their 
leaders may suggest. Others oppose, because 
Phrenolagy does not, or as they suppose it does 
not, ascribe to them all the talent their egotism 
may claim, or the goodness their vanity and di» 
honesty might desire others to suppose them to 
possess Again: there are others who have been 
-educated to denounce everything new, or which has 
not been included and expressed in a particular set 
of stereotyped views which have been handed down 
to them from the darker ages, sad been modified 
only as a matter of necessity, in order to continue 
in existence. Such persons, also, make it a rule of 
life never to admit anything to be true or useful 
of which they, or their atill more conservative, anti- 
progressive predecessors, have not. been the origi 
natos or discoverers. If, by chance, evidence of 
their error becomes so conclusive as to intellectually 
convince them against their will, they will still de- 
nounee, for they have expressed an spinion upon 
the subject, and they would consider it weakness to 
take back anything once uttered, however apparent 
and palpable the error, or to think differently from 
what they did fifty yours ago. 

Anuther class is the try to be fashionable, would 
be aristocracy, with both soft hands and eft brains 
bo look down upon what they ar» pleased to 
call the “commos people ^—but whe are in reality 
the most honest, industrious, and useful portion of 
the community, and upon whom such trash in bu- 
man form is dependent for the very bread they eat. 
Such reject because they fear it is not popular, or 
hecanse they cannot endure the idea of being en- 
gaged in the pursuit of any object in which the 
“common class” is interested ; bui such cannot e 
cape the just penalties of nature's violated laws— 
which are weak bodies and weak minds Nature 
has made ample provision for the ridding of berwelf 
of euch miserable apologies of haman nature Such 
must reform or dis out 

How much the opinions an! teachings of such 
are worth, aud bow well calculated they are ^w 
leaders of the latter part of the nineteenth centu- 
ry, we will leave for the decision of the candid and 
intelligent reader. The time when it was necessa 
Ty to prove the truth of Phrenology has long since 
passed by; yet, if further proof should seem ne- 
comary to any, they will find an ample sufficiehey 
in applying Phrenology to the charneters of those 
who oppose IL That Phrenclogy is fast U 
popular, and being generally applied, and that it ie 
destined t be the basis of a more perfect system 
of education—beesuss more naturel — who will de- 
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ny! Certainly no one who will believe the eviden- 
ces of bie own senses. Just for a moment com- 
sider the vast and increasing circulation of the 
Phrenologieal Journal, and the almost numberlée: 
variety of books on this subject applied to all the 
relations of life, some of them having already 
passed through the ove hundred and eighty Aft 
edition, while it is the fact, probably, that met one 
of the fme works written by anti-Phrenologists have 
exhausted their frat edition, and, in most cases, the 
greater part of even that is still on hand, and will 
so continge. Their unfortunate authore who are 
now alive are, comparatively, ie their 
productions ; and it is the fact, tit they 
would gladly take back what V Mee add'if^it 
could be done ons —— 
What means this great domadd for’ 

reso. and why do the writer’ und epiaaiiite of 
the day borrow so liberally fm thé = bat, 
because it is an essential aid ! 

Some of these public men award ta” eee fa 
due merita, while others make use of stíened ender 
cower, clothing the ideas with anti-Phrenolagien! 
language, and thas actually ro science. The time 
will come when such men will dare to say Phre- 
nology, which they now have not the courage to do 
—Ahey are only waiting for it to become feshion- 
able, and then they will be seen and Acard in the 
foremost ranka, as omal ane 


n- e leaving “he orphan gri cast upon the 
cold charities of the world at & tender age, and 
with a constitution too slender to endure the toil 
necessary for her own support. Her future was at 
this time indeed a gloomy one to contemplate. For 
a time she sank unter her barden of serrowe—bat 
a frend waa near in this darkest hour of ber early 
life, in the person of the venerable Dr. Hackley, 
long her father's (amily physician, who beard of 
her situation, and immediately took ber into bis 
own family, where sbo was treated with al! afee- 
tion and Kindness, nursed into cheerfulness and 
health, and blest with a pleasant home and warm 
friends for three years 

After ber adoption into this new bame, ber stnd- 
„ remi ee oes 

be bagan to examine inte the qualities and ases 

of medicinal berba, roota, shrubs barks, a No 
thing within the range of her footetepa erer made 
ume of in the art of healing. escaped ber notite and 
investigation. All ber leisure time in summer was 
devoted to thie parwuit, and, with the instructione 
of ber professional friend, she was enabled to aji- 
vance rapidly. In the winter season she occupied 
herself more or less each day in perusing physio- 
logreal and medical works in her pairon» extemal re 
library, to whieh abe at all times had free access — 
for the worthy doctor had discovered in hie young 
friend rare tastes, for a woman, and superior quali- 
Ves of mami 

At this time Mie Botton first cooceived the idea 
of torning ber pecoliar taléets to aceeunt, and 
mahing herself useful in a Gehi hitherto thrhadden 
to ber sem At that peried—only thirty years ago 
-the world bad never conceded any Kmculapian 
skill w woman, por has it to thee day. to amy great 
extent, bat true it ie that a change in cireometan- 
ces oniy, prevented oar subject from entering tbe 
lista, even at Chat age, as a competitor, with her 
— — 
ihe host Ar the honors of killing and auring! Dat 
meos of the self aquired end valuable kmowiedge 
was thrown swey or hat as wobei seni experience 
has demonstrated 3 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
MRS. DEIADAMIA CHASE. 


[The following sketeh was furnished as for pub 
lication by a gentleman well acquainted witb tbe 
character and achievemeats of Mr- Chase, tagether 
with an analysis of her aħaracter, which indicates 
great perseverance, selfreliance, practical talent, 
snd strong social and moral powers. As we hare 
not seen the subject, and as her organs tien may 
be inferred by what she has dene, and also, te a 
good degree, from her portrait, we de not deem it 
necessary to publish more than the above essentials 
of the analyse | 

The subject of this article was the daughter of 
John Hancock Button, Ka. a farmer in prosperous 
cirfumestances, and was born in the township of 
In ee. Madison County, N. V. in the month of 
July, sos —which date fixes her present age at 
fifty, Mr. Button was a man of strong mind, great 
energies, and superior intelligence and talent Hee 
wile, the mother of oar subject, wae a superior 
woman in al! the virtues whieh distinguish her sex 
She died young, leaving the daughter of whom we 
write five years oid, and an infant son three years 
younger. Two years afier the death of his wife, 
Mr Button married again, and the step mother as 
sumed (he charge of bie children | bot their family 
soon bagan (o ineremee and cares ami duties to 
mroltiply, eo that little could be done at home for 
the elder children in the war of improvement But 
the father was solicitus for their advancement, 
partionlarty that of his daughter, who, from the 
time of ber mother's death— when she came more 
directly under bie control and observation — began 
to manifest some of hose gifts which have of late 
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She ~otunved om wrth uosbalkeo cours « am! ner- 
severance in ber favorite poursuite apti) iby age of 
tweety, of which cime »be had acque ed a fuml of 
information, particularly in the bxxankal depert 
ment, für beyond many old practitioners of that day 
Sde had also made herself familiar with the ona 
tomal construction of the buman frame. rand 
the curious arrangement of th® boars, mawles, 
glands reeperstory apparatus, ihe fow af the blond, 
ås Fora woman to master all this at such an 
age ^ amos a misdie; bot an unconquerable 
thirst afer boowiedge, weomitable perseverance, 
amd a eund though prec cious intellect, (rumphed 
over all obstacles 

At that age be married Orrin Chase, a farmer 
m moderatie circumstances, and removes to George 
town, in the same county, Tbe cooniry was then 
mew ani many hardebipe hed to be encountered 
amd overcome in the midet of these, and the rear- 
mg of a imiy of mae chihiren, twenty five years 
pamed away , but dorimg this long peril, the stu- 
dent of mature war oot wholly lost in the women: 
Mra Chase was a constan! practioner im her own 
family, and, save ip a few instances never employed 
sa oldschool physician. She abeo, as far as was 
practicable aod oonestent with ber own cream 
staneme ami duties, made herself useful im ber neigh 
borbood n the way of mamustenmg to the mek 

About the year 1647, many changes took place 
im ber family. Some of ber childres were married, 
and left bome, and others grown up, so that the mo 
ther was relieved of à large portion of the cares 
asd perplexues which bad. for »o many years, sur 
rounded ber With charactermuc industry and de 


MRS. DETADAMIA CHASE 


iermamatem che gow turned ber attention to those — 


scenes which are immedwtely connected with, 
and were eminently calculated to sid ber im, the 
yet all ebeurtang pursuit of ber líe— tbe diseases 


i 
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o£ the physical system, and their antedutes Uh. the 
vegetable kingrd-«u. 

When Phrenuiagy began to shed ite light upon 
the world, she investigated the subject, and at 
once saw iis importance, as connected with the 
other scoences, and as an aid to the fuller knowledge 
of our being. lo due time she became familiar 
with the system, and the examinabon 
of beads Animal ot Meemerwm, nex! 
claim ber attention , to thie, also, she applied ber- 
self with her usual interest and untiring persever- 
ance in mew subjects, until she bad acquired eme 
koowledye of it» principles, and the uses to which 
it can be applied 

Mra Chase sow changed her residence to Ter 
ville, in the township of Eaton There she madea 
therough review of ber early stadies, and those 
branches of physiological science in which she had 
previously taken wo deep an interest She com 
bined the whole together, established upon it asye 
tem of her owe, and introduted herself to the pub 
lic a a practicing physician 

We now bebold ber, at the age of Bfty, and after 
these vicissitudes of life, enjoying excellent health, 
devoted heart and soul to her profession, and in 
possesion of the bigh respect snd confidence of 
the community in which she lives, Her treatment 
bas been successful in almost every case during ber 
five years of regular practice, and ber business, aod 
reputation for skill, is increasing daily. 

Mrs Chase has been a constant and sealous 
Christian from early lile, am! has ever sustained an 
unblemisbed character. Her bigh moral aod intel- 
lectual qualities have always entitled ber to, and 
commanded the respect of. those to whom she has 
been known 
Of late, she has perfected herself in the inter- 
esting science of Phrenology, and now makes ex 
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aminationn This with remarkably strong intuitive 
feoultion, enables ber i» amalyse the characters of 
persons with wonderful correctness, and te poist 
out to them the pursuits in whieh they eweceed 
best, or are constitutionally fied for She i» also 
very susceptible to the magnetic influence, and is 
what is termed a good clairvoyant All these mod- 
ern scientific discoverses she brings to her aid in the 
examination of diseases in her palenta, and in ap- 
plying the remedies. 

lo ameluding this brief sketch we will only add 
that Mra Chase, though entirely a self made woman, 
is probably second to none of ber sex in the know! 
edge she bas attained of the vegetable kingdom, 
and of the physiology and diseases of the human 
system. Thess have comstiteted the great and fa- 
vorite study of her life, and to this thet (as in no 
merous cases on record) may, in a great measure, 
be alinbuted ber success, and the enviable repute 
tion she has won for skill in the art of healing. We 
dismiss her as à light of the age hereafter to be re- 
cogmised. throughout the land L3 
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CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY OF 


THOMAS MOORE, THE POET. 

The vital temperament predominated in 
Moore, producing that ardent and susceptible 
spirit so manifest in his character, This tem- 
perament i» more in harmony with strong 
social impulses, and imagination as thé agent 
of those feelings, than with patient investi- 
gation and hard earnest thought. The 
strongest elements of Moore's nature were 
his social and friendly feelings, and his most 
natural poetry—that for whieh he will be 
longest remembered—that which will best 
endure the abrasions of time, is that which 
sprung from and is addressed to the social 
nature. While some poets are most at 
home in the delineation of actions, others 
describe appearances of men and things in a 
state of rest; while yet another class rarely 
describe appearances or actions, but develop 
the feelings and emotions; they will not tell 
us what their subjects do, or bow they look, 
but give us s perfect picture of their inner 
life—a daguerreotype of the soul. Moore, 
we think, belongs in the main to the latter 
clasa, though be was partial in hi» range 
of power, delisieating only a part of the 
emotions. Shakspeare, the master poet, com- 
bined all the qualities above enumerated in 
an equal degree ; hence he could portray the 
outer and inner man, inspire them with all 
modes of action possible to human natere, 
and paint around them every variety of sce- 
nery, and all so perfectly as to enstamp on 
the mind of his reader the most intimate 
knowledge of all that appertained to bis 
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Falsta!f, Othello or Juliet To be immortal 
to all clames of minds, every string in the 
mental lyre must be swept by the poet's 
hand 

Those having Moore's. predominant traita, 


vis, Mirthfulnes, Ideality, Adhesiveness and 
Amativeness, will admire his writings, while 


those who are more grave and conscientiou 


and less ardent in their social nature, will 
feel little delight in his productions in gen 
eral, and positive disgust relative to his [" } 


ished amatory effusions, Moore has fallen 
into the universal fault of all poetica! writers 
whose social organs grently predominate over 
their higher faculties, via, decorating lasci! 
ousness and breathing licentious voluptuous 
ness in the fascinating voice of phesy and 
song ` 

We judge from the engraving, which is 
from a portrait taken when be was in the 
priho of life, that he had a well-balanced in 
tellect; with Benevolence as the ruling moral 
organ; which, joined with Agrecableness, 
Mirthíulsess, his 
society and friendship highly fascinating and 


and Adhesivencas, made 


eagerly sought His was a convivial and 
merry nature, and his warm sympathies and 


racy wit made him greatly aduiired 


BIOGRAPHICAL SEET H Of THOMAS MOOSE 


[The following sketch we copy from the London 
Chronicle of Feb. 28th. It will be read with in 
terest.) 

Ao event which has been long anticipated bas 


jos occurred. 


near Devizes For several years back the illostri 
ous deceased had been alive only in the body 
Like Sir Walter Scott and Soujbey, the tenacity 
of physical existence bad, in bum, outlived the 
term of the mind. A year ago the poet was 
brought to Bath, without any consciousness of 


On Thursday, Feb. 26, the poet | 
Moore died at his residence —Siopertos Cottage, | 
| of poetry has succeeded to it—one of deeper feel 


where he was or who were around him, and he | 


passed peacefully away in the same condition of 
semi slumbering unconsciousness. 

With Moore there is enapped the last tie, save 
perhaps one, represented by the veteran Rogers 
which connecte the present generation with the 
@utburet of “all the talenta " which sigualized the 
opening of the century. That great kindling of 
geniu»—embracing aliggst èll sides of imaginative 
literature, of criticum and philosophy —is fast be- 
coming more & thing of history than a thing of 


fact. Day by day and year by year the lights are | 


going out. Wordsworth was the last extinguished 
before the present event, and now, to all intenta 
and purposes, the great mental galaxy which 
poured such a flood of blazing, vivifying light upon 
the literature of fifty year» ago— which extingniah- 
ed the school of Rosa Matilda fiction and Della 
Cruscan poetry—which subesutoted true criticism 
for technical carping upon philological points, and 
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established new styles io every branch of the 
belles-lettres - Une great intellectual] cotisteliaton 
may bow be said to have disappeared. One of 
the brightest, if not of the largest stars, has long 
bero obscured. It is now extinguished 

What amount and what duration of fame Moore 
will leave behind him, is fairly a matter of di» 
we believe, be denied, that 
much of his serions and more ambitions verse 
feunded upon (be promptngs of a more luscious 
and flond fancy than tbe present taste inclines to 
admit—end nò inconsiderable portion even of bis 


cumwon. It cannot 


wweet lyric snatches, as being too wiredrawn, 
and refined to attemuallon—are by no means so 
much read or admired as they were à score or 
thirty years ago. A severer and & sterer school 
ing and mere sober thought; and the representa 
tives of those who reveled in Lalla Rookh” and 
delighted io the straine of Mr. Little, now general 
ly address themselves to more sisid aod philo- 
sophie poetic musings. The " Irish Melodies,” too 
—exquiste as is their word-muse—fanciful as is 
their conception —delupbtfui as is their play fulness, 
FA profoundly touching as is their pathos—even 
“Irish Melodies” we believe to be declining 
in popular estimation, The reasons are Dotfar to 
week. lo the first place, the “ Irish Melodies” are 
not particularly Irish; they have perfect grace, 
high and sparkling fancy, deicious feeling; but 
they are too finespun to do the work-a-day duty 
of popular songe As literary performancys, nino- 
tepihe of Burns's songs are inferiot to Moore's; 
sod all Dibdin's ditties are immeasurably afd in 
calculably beneath them. Yet the strong proba 
bility is, that " When Willie brewed,” and * Poor 
Tom Bowling.” will be in the full tide of their 
popularity aud every-day use, when "Rich and 
Rare" and “Ob, Breathe not bia Name,” will be 
unsung aod forgotten. 
In a certain. circle, and among people of a cer- 
tain reading and appreciation, Moore will live as 


MOORE 
E —— 
long as the language; bet his genius waa delicate 
and soute rather than catholic and vast. He had 
a rich end vivid play of fancy, bot none of the 
soaring imagination of è Shelley or a Byron His 
mind, m fact, was a first-class second-rate. It had 
no pretension to stand in the foremost line of the 
giants of our day Brightly fanciful, rather than 
continuously imaginative; teeming with poetic 
imagery. loving to sparkle along the floweriest 
paths and bcoeath the balmiest skies, reveling 
always in fays and flowers, in love and mingled 
intellectual and sensdal pleasures, playful in the 
extrem@ and abWays ready to stop to make mirth 
a» joyous aod as deligbtfal as the passian— Moore's 
muse, in his great romantic poema, ts (be incarna- 
ton of a charming Epicureaniam ; and the mirth 
and playful jollity could go a long step farther. 
Moore bad wit, which sparkled as brightly aa it 
l cut deeply, and tbe bumor, and sense of the 
lüdierous, which could be as well if mot more 
effectually sppbed te living persons and actual 
things than to the creations of bis own fancy ; and, 
accordingly, we find him loving to ters from Ge 
etherealized volupteouspess of the ~ Loves of the 
Angels,” or the mystic imaginings of the " Epics- 
rean,” to the sharp and brilliant hitung of political 
and socal equibe, to the restiem and biting estire 
with which, ip the * Fudge Family" and bundrede 
of ephemeral but not less clever lays, be quissed 
bis political and literary opponenta, abolished the 
Ear) of Mountcasbel, or shot stinging shafte of fan 
through the very heart of the Beathamites. It ia, 
indeed, far from probable, that Moore's political 
aod satiric poetry, litte, perhaps, as he thought of 
it at the time, will live after his more ambitions 
works have been, pot forgotten, bot sunk into Giat 
chronic state of classicism, in which books are le- 
beled with an excellent character, and shelved; 
turned, in fact, into the category of works withect 
which no gentleman s library is complete and ec- 
cordingly doomed, not to actual obscurity, but te 
ao bonorable reurement. 


The very inet of tbe political squids and short 
pomme pablisned by Mr Moore, were given to the 
world in the columme of the Morning Chronicle, 
aod referred principally te the earher etruggies of 
the Anti Corn-Law League; the versés having in 
most cases cen evidently suggested by the pase 
ing politcal events of the day. 

Thomas Moore died at the ripe old age of 7%. 
He was born oo the t8ib of May, 1780, in Angier- 
street, Dublin As s child, Moore is said to 
bern remarkable for persa] beasty , but 
pearance in after life hardly carried oot the prom- 
ime of infancy. He was sbort, with a beary, ex- 
preme ve, bot not basdeome face, which, however, 
lagbtened op wonderfully when engaged in anime- 
ted conver stion or singing his ewn ballad poetry., 
Young Moore was educated ot Trinity College, 
Dobia asd ene of has rst soted peculiarities was 
s bois» and a talent for private theatricala 
Some English verses tendered at an examination 
ia college, in leu of the usual Latin composition, 
procured a copy of the " Travels of Anacharsis” 
aea reward. The wild times of the Iri: rebellion 
wee now approaching, and the future poet was 
nateralir to be und im the racks led by the Em- 
wet and Arthur O'Connor; bot his treasomable 
larsbrateone in prose and versa, though as bis own 
sister remarked, " rather strong,” were passed over 
without amy measures bring tabon against the eo- 
Übaemetc young Champion of Irish Liberty. Poli- 
tom, however, were by no means the only subject 
of his muse At the age of fourteen. be published 


once and for ever, Moore came to London to stoly 
at the Middle Tempie. and to publiah hie transla 
oma, or rather paraphrases of Anacreon Aa may 
be magme? he aitended mach more to the Greek 
than to "Coke opon Littleton,” and è permission, 
obtained through the [netbebp of Lend Moira, te 
dedicate the work to the Prince Ragett, was the 


ever cbjertwar nay be raised by the present geo 
eretion to either of hese works, ther: can le po 
dente of tue vivid play of faney, thelr great 


LA 0 2 of Ge let of te 
lyviee io questia by quaint td ™ Demme 

la the days A Wt cmpubey, porte came in for 
peteennqu, amt Mr Moors, made registenr to the 
Cama f. Admiral; ai Verte as angularly ap 
„„ here seen 
—— owe —2 ͤ—ᷣ— — 2 2 
s apoi, oob o giana s ihe Misima sod ame 
homme agan jle Chew potted ` Sketches of Tror 


«l and Society beyond the Atlantic,” a satiric work 
fm heroic verve, vigorously written, but, politically, 


* Juvenile Songs,” dc, led to the celebrated ren- 
contre between Moore and Jeffrey, at Hampstead, 
when the great critic, as Byron asserted, stood 
valiantly ap.— ' 


= When Litti«'s leadless piste! met his epa, 


Dyke, a lady of strong sense and character, a» well 
ae great beauty and amiabiity. The last survivor 
of their offspring is unbappily no more. 

A couple of political satires of no greet note— 


trations, and perfect as is their lyrical workman 
ip, we again repeat our doubt mà to whether 
they have the intellectual stamina and the heart 
rooted earnestness, both of which ere requisite to 
make eng» immortal Mere beauty fade, in 
words as well a» in euh, sad only the strongest 
heart and the manliest brain produce offapri ag to 
suit all tastes and to last all time. 

it was in 1812 that Moore determined to write 
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or the tribulations of the Peri We need hardly 
say that the judgmeot of these tough old critics 
bas now a far greater number of adberents than it 
once commanded. 

After a continental tour, Moore wrote the clever 
and popular “Fudge Family" In the following 
year be met Byron in Italy, when tha datter in- 
trusted to him his memoirs for publication. These 
memoirs Moore sold to Murray for two thousand 
guineas; but, sə is well known and a good deal 
regretted, the purchase money was funde the 
papers reobtained, and destroyed. Pecuniary dif. 
ficulties connected with the misconduct of hi» Ber- 
muda deputy, about thie time, compelled Moore to 
seek a temporary refuge in Paris, and there the 
poet ied a pleasant social life, such as be loved, 
sed composed the " Loves of the Angels,” which is 
not mech more than an elaborate and carefully 
Wrought out repetition of all Mr. Moore's previous 
love and flowery poetry. The whole thing is 
dreamy, Malling, beautiful, but vague and misty. 
The words tinkle like falling fountains, and the 
essence of the closing poetry floats about one lié 
perfume; but thia enervating species of composi- 
tion is fer from being high or true poetry, and ao- 
cordingly the poem is now far oftener alluded to 
than it is read. 


In 1825 Moore paid a visit to Scott, at Abbots 


| ford. The author of “Waverley” pronounced the 


irish melodist te be the “prettiest warbler” be 
had ever heard One evening Scott and bis guest 
visited the theater at Edinboargh Soom after their 
at first uomarked entrance, the attention of the 
sudience, which had till theo been engrossed by 
the Duchess of Bt Albans, who was present, was 


* Eh! exclaimed a man is the pit, "eh! yon's 
Sir Walter, wi! Lockhart and hi» wife; and wha's 
the wee body wi the pawkie sen! Wow, but it's 
Tam Moore just.” 


u was ia the previous year that the poot hed 


Ep 
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and twisted become the views of even a man of 
the world like Moore, if be be an Irishman, in wri- 
ting on an Ish subject The next serious work of 
the poet—be continued his equibs and light epark- 
lex of occasional verse, as before—was “ The Trav- 
els of ae Gentleman iv Search of a Religion,” 
m which be te show that the doctrines and 
practices of the Roman Catholic Church date (rom 
the apostolic period. The last of Moore's prose 
works, and that which has attained a greater sale, 
we believe, than any of them, was the romance of 
"The Epiewresn.” Here Moore's style, always 
tog rich, effloresced into clouds of tawdry rhetoric, 
which are only here sod there redeemed by pasaa- 
gee of great eloquence and natural feeling There 
was moch out the way learning in tbe book, but 
the pompous march of cumbrous ornamentation 
overlaid everything. The book had a great suo- 
coon, bot. ome not likely jò be lasting. It partook 
of what Mr. Carlyle calle the wind bar nature. 
The wind inside was very highly perfumed, and 
sighed with very pleasing murmurs, but, after all, 
it was only wind, and a» such, will come oot and 
away, to the collapsing of the bag and P" 
pearance of the “ Epicurean.” 

Of late years the political and social equibe td 
which we have alluded, were the only literary oo 
cupations te which Mr. Moore devoted himself, 
until, gradually and fitfully, meotal darkness came 
down upon him, and the quick and fanciful brain 
throbbed with thick-coming fancies no more. 

Peace be with the port! He led a long. a pleas 
ant, and a prosperous life. His poetic genius was 
not of the deep, enthusiastic cast He could write 
wailing stangas over the fate of Curran's daugbter 
en treasury paper, and become sentimental over 
the wrongs of Ireland while an English placeman. 
Universally courted and flattered in society, Moore 
uttered from one brilliant coterie te the other, 
and was always in his most perfect element at the 
two great whig resorta in Berkeley Square and 
Kegsington Mark. 

In every one of hia characteristics the poet wae 
Armed for society. A lover of pleasure, with a 
ksen appreciation of ite every refinement, intellec 
tual, social, and sensuous, Moore must have en 
jogod to the very top of his bent every gratifics 
tom which the greatest popularity in the most 
brilliant circles could heap on him. His nature 
was to enjoy, to amuse, to excite, and to be amused 
and t» be excited Speosseful in almost every 
literary effort, accounted a^ brilliant a converse 
Vonalist, as he was a poet, as charming a singer as 
he was a cong —a privileged person in a 
sphere to which mind, by its very nature, 
bebed up with lunging for notice amd hw praise — 
few men bave had a carver so. corresponding with 
Voir wishes and their ambition aa Thomas Moore 

The death of the poet coming e shortly after 
the wetting of the life of his good and can 
stant friend. the Marquis of Lansdowne, ia e curions 
end Wuching coinekienes The ex minister will 
lament the departure of him whe was » long the 
lyriet and the miostrel of bie party; båt te Moore 
the world was for years oncarel for and uoimown 


— ttt 


| it shouid lager co in the midst of molapchely and 


hopeless darkness. 


Pbysialagical Department. 


THE AZTEC CHILDREN. 
BY T. A. M. D. 

We have seen these extraordinary little cres- 
tures, and we bave no doubt our readers would 
interested to “go and do likewise" It has 
been stated by one of our leading morning journals, 
that the first impression which strock the visitor 
was that they were not of the human family, but 
were of the monkey tribe. From this we totally 
dissent. That they are of the buman species, no 
one who observes them can for a moment doubt 
They have all the physical characteristics of the 
genus man, and no diminotion of form or of intelli 
gence can displace them from that position. They are 
& true part and parcel of humanity, though where to 
place them among its varieties may be a matter of 
doubt. Whether they be Aztecs or Tottecs has 
nothing to do with their physique ; indeed, we have 
doubts if they belong to the Indian variety at all 
The Astecs at the present day are a fine, robust, 
large, healthy and intelligent people in Vera Oros 
and Oasaca, and in the outline of their countenance 
bear no resemblance to those who are not the rep- 
resentatives of what any people or tribe were fos- 


The +! appears rather intelligent and playful — 
more = (oan the boy, who is evidently a partial 
idiot; bie apprehension is duller, his temper more 
irritable, and hie gait feebler than that of his com 
panion. His skull bas been compressed, flat toned 
bebind, and on each side: that of the girl has ita 
normal shape Her figure ie that of a child's, 
while bis appears that of an adult His walk gives 
the idea of partial paralysis of the lower part of 
the espinal cord, evinesd by a tet "en a 
dragged foot, and inverted tora The mode of sit 
ting, and many other actions are peculiar, and im 
ply a motion in the bip joist not pomewed by 
whiten They use no language to each other, and, 


in the jet-binek hair, whieh i» very Gane in both, 
and the large, prom.nen\ rounded nose —the ale 
of which, however, in these, is very wide, in which 
they differ from the Jewish Agure 

The longer we quond upon these httle being the 
mare their resemblance to the ancient Memnonie 


giyphical inscriptions are remarkably similar to 


end it be better thet the spirit is released than that | these creatures in the Arm of the bae; and from 


— 
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what we have seen of Egyptian antiquities in tbe 
British Museum we should be mor: inelined to call 
them Copte than Azteca, The little Bhuddish pot- 
tery figure sent round the room, and said to be dug 
up at Chapultepec, does not support the Aster 
statement It resembles them in profle—oot in & 
front view. We repeat that it ie pot their race 
which rendere them remarkable, for they do not 
represent any race—they may be of Astec, Tolles. 
Jewish, or Egyptian descent, but they are modified 
and degenerated specimens, and we communicate 
here the following conclusions to which we came 
about them. 

1. They are neither dwarfs, nor deformities. 

2. They may be descended from a mixture of 
iwo races— the white and red. 

3 Their immediate must bave been of 
more vigorous mind and bedy—tbougb still, per- 
haps, very low in the social seale. 

4. The Scrofulows temperament is strongly 
marked in them in their skin, hair, eyes, irritable 
temper, and io the semi idiocy of the boy. 

5. They resemble what are termed in Europe 
Ovetins—examples of which are common in Swit- 
seriand, where there are dark valleys, where c 
rance amd imperfect means of living exist, com- 
bined with sexuality within tbe limite of close re- 


glandular system, resultipg im idiocy and incapa- 
tality of transmitting offspring. 

6 They are the examples of the effect of the con- 
travention of the natural laws which regulate the 
development of animal life: and they are not ex- 
amples of any race existing or extinct. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL LAW. 


were 


I am sow twentpone years of age, with poor 
strength of syetan and great nervous apparatus 
My father, a tall man, was exceedingly alim, so 
much so that a tailor prooooncd bim the thinoest 


whom are langer and mare robust than their father 
But bis seqeed marriage was to a small, delicto 
woman, with feeble vitality, amd a very great pre 
de minance of the nervous temperament After the 
teh of Ot A MONETE 
5? of pulmonary cseum pon. — 
U 
law. The youngest child died when an infant. The 
deughter fl) blighted by ensem pin just as 
saa had copped cpap tha Qruibsld cl n 
‘The oldest son died (rem the same disease imme 
diately afer ranching maahenx]: Amd myself, the 
only surviving me, at this early aga am now euffer- 
ing from all the symptoms of pulmenary omasamp 
ton, pronounced by my friends past ali. resovery 
An affectimate mother, ton, who h almost heart 
broken at the desolation thet bas airendy fallen 
upon ber family, awaite in fearful anniety the ieus 
of the attack upon ber oer eon and should it prove 


Ti was chown in a previous artiche, thas the dresin 
state i» a condition of the mind or spirit between 


epee — wow to set forth 
and expiam acme of the laws aci pheosmeea of 
[Ced 

That many of our ordinary dreame bear a direct 
relate to the oondition of body and miod previous 
to dumber, in well koowa The law which governs 
thse relation w partially UJustrated by the following 
example, whieh occurred in the writer's own ex 
penem — 

T dreamed of & very benevolent woman, who by 
ber enlarged chanoes was improving (he condita 
el multitudes of the poor and destitute Near by, 

| appeared to be a band of cruel and infuriate 
who, from sheer moral antagovism to the 
weman and ber beserolent operations, had resolved 
wpon the destruction of ber life. I found myself 
pememily in a piace where an inmoceni man, being 
compelled by tbe assassins to serve theu wishes, 
was making bornd preparations for the more bord 
execuuee of tbe doomed philanthropist | tbougbt 
thet fer the purpose of avoiding an exposure of 
their crime by thie involuntary agent of their de- 
sigua, it was thew intention also to destroy Ais life 
ae soua as the preparations be was making for tbe 
execution were Bmmbed — lb immediately occurred 
to me that suck, for like reascos, would abo be my 
fate, if | suffered myself to fall into the hands of 
the marderera Under excted cautiowsssss and 
terror, | therefore preapiately fed io a direction 
in which | supposed my flight would be concealed 
from view by a building intervening between me 
and the aammasima =I had not proceeded far, bow- 
ever, before | heard the assassins in bot purwuit of 
mae, uttering the mas fngbiful bowls and appa- 
rently gaining upon me at every siep. | attempted 
to hide myself im various ways, but imeffectually ; 
when just a» | was on the point of being overtaken 
by my parsoers | awoke, saimbed to find myself in 
aot ihe most frgbtís arcumstances after all 

1 thee commenced speculating as to the casar of 
this exceedingly vivid mentalillueon | found the 
lait aide of my bead, from the organs of Benevo 
lence and Caciouspess, downward to Destructive 
mes, m a state of nervous excitement ro violent as 
te be aime This excitement I was 
enabled to trace directly to i origin Before re- 
tring to bed I had est for some time with 
my left side to a heated steve, and, leaning my 
haad upen my left hand, so as to cover the organs 
a Almmentvenem, Acqua rene, Constroctive- 
nem, and ideality, | improdentiy {sil asleep, leaving 
the other portions of the left side, ani a part of the 
coronal region, of the head exposed to the beat 
By this means the organs of Benevolence, Destruct. 


philaathropist , it was excited Destrucuvepess that | 


gave the idea of infuriated persona intending to 
destroy ber, and of all the horrid preparations that 
were Being made for the execotion of that design , it 
was excited Cautisisbess thal impressed me with my 
own danger, and prompted an ehe te escape | aud 
HW wes excited Seeretivemess that pavo the idea of 
hiding myself from my purwaers, who desired to 
destroy me lest | whould expose their w)ckedness. 

Being thus enabled, with a good degree of ovr 
tainty, to trace this dream te ite legitimate cause, 
A streck me as a Paycbologien! fect worth prover: 
ing, showing, a> it does, the manner in which some 
dream are produced of governed by condriuens ex 
isting ia the Phrenolkgical organs through which 
the mind manifests I 

The influence which undigested food in the 
stomach often has in producing dreams of a vivel, 
inconsistent, and sometimes horrific nalure, ia well 
kpown; but wip such effects should follow such a 
cause is not generally so well understox! Jt may 
be explained thus — Between the stomach and the 
brain there i» an intimate sympathy, consisting of 
a mutual action and reaction of the correlated 
spiritual essences which pervade tbi beth A 
disturbance in the one, therefore, often produces a 
correspooding disturbance in the other. Now when 
the stomach i» clogged with food, expecially if the 
latter is of such a character as to be digested with 
difficulty, ite action i» necessarily laborious and ir- 
regular, and this, by sympathy, produces laborious 
actions in the brain, whose mental manifestations, 
im that case, are iftmagiruous, inconsistent, and for 
the most part disagrewable, dreama and sometimes 


Concentrated and excited thought on any given 
subject during the day, or just previous to the buur 
of retiring, is apt to reproduce itself in the men- 
tal images of the dream state. Dreams produced 
in thie way are bot the subsiding undulations of 
previously excited thought or spiritual motion, 
even as the gentle ripples upon the bosom of the 
lake, in a dead calm, are the subsiding waves caused 
by the previous gale. 

The physiological igesen constantly -nforced in 
these cousiderations, is, “Strive, by obedience to all 
natural laws, œ preserve tbe geveral equilibrium 
both of the external and internal organiem, and of 
the two as related to each other: then the waking 
bours will be serene and happy ; slumber will be 
sweet and refreshing ; dreame will be peaceful and 
heavenly ; and body and miod will be vigorous, 
bealthy, and harmonious” 

Having thus spoken mainly of the corporeal, we 
will now speak of the extra corporeal laws and con- 
ditions which sometimes produce and govern 
dreama 

We have said, in a previous article, that dreams, 
and indeed all tbougbta, normal and abnormal. con- 
sist of certain motions in the internal or spiritual 


orgamised essence, and especially of that portion of 
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wabed | ia Cautiousmess and Beorwtivenes bene | HW which roses in the brain Wo have sand. ale 
tnl, che wii p ^ — ier ye wells ewested, aud. remaining ia irregular action that while the nerves and brain are chesed up or 
we bile the other faculties went to sleep, they peo | Vorpifies by slumber, the more refined portions. of 
- jected forme of thought allied to their respectivo | the spiritual essence exist in a comparatively in 
———Á ——— — — 

batura! functions and hence the divam. It was | dependent state—a state which, in. prepertion to 
LAWS AND PH ENOMENA or excited Benevolence that gave the idea of the | ite degree of independence wf the physical, may be 


weppesed to be similar to the state of the spirit 
after it» Mütze separation from the body. While 
in this state, therefore, it may form more immedinte 
eunnections with ether minds or spirita, or with 
their refine) emanations and also with the essences 
wr internal principles af natural things, aed may 
receive truthful impressions from them as by mag 
betie or spiritual influx Admitting the prin 
ciples we have Inid down, it ia, to say the least, not 
improbable, even. at an a priori view, that the 
mind curing the dream state, held sometimes re 
orive impressions of lacte and truths and. even of 
future coonts, entirely beyond the reach of the sen 
euous and reasoning powers, during the state of 
normal wakefulness, On the basi» of these con 
siderations, therefore, the reader will, we hope, be 
prepared tà entertain, in candor, the following facts, 
as illustrating and emonstrating the supersensuvus 
powers of the soul here up 

We en first relate n fot which seems tran- 
sitional and intermediate between the class of men- 
tal pbevomena caused by corporeal and that caused 
by extra corporeal influences, but whieh seems suf- 
ficiently remarkable, It was recently related to 
me by a physician, a man of unquestioned veracity, 
who is intimate with the parties to whom it 
occurred — 

Several years ago, during a severe winter, the 
Schuylkill River, at Philadelphia, betame thickly 
bridged over with ice, and thousands of persons 
resorted thither for the exercise of skating, sliding, 
ġe Among other inventions for the amusement 
of those who resorted to the place, there war a 
post sunk through the ice, at the top of whieh there 
was a pivot, and a horizontal, revolving arm or 
shaft attached to it, To the end of this thd” drag- 
ropes of sleds were attached, so that by pushing 
the shaft, the sleds, with persones on them, might 
be made to revolve swiftly in a circle upon the ice. 
Among the rest, a negro got upon the aled; and 
the persons in charge of the shaft caused it, for 
sport, to revolve so violently that the negro was 
thrown outward, by the centrifugal force, and 
striking violently against a large projecting piece 
of ice, wae instantly killed. This occurrence was 
witnessed by a physician, a friend of my informant, 
whe happened to be present. On that same even- 
ing. that physician had occasion to prepare a dose 
of pills for one of his patients, a lady extremely 
susceptible to magnetic’ influences As he was 
mixing the ingrediente of the pilla, and rotling them 
in his fingers, he related, in all ite particulars, to 
persons in his office, the occurrence he bad wit- 
neased on the river during the duy. The pilla were 
afterwards dispatched to the lady by another per- 
— 

The next day the physician, seeing one of the 
lady's family, inquired concerning ber health In 
the answer that was returned, was stated among 
other things that she bed a singwlar dream the 
night previous. She dreamed that she was some- 


l 
| 


| 
! 
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where amr 


that she had there seen à negro t 


where on the Many people we 
and skating 
from a revolving sled against a oske wf ice nnd In 
stantis killed, ae 
exact reproduction of all the essential statements 
of fact» whieh had, 


given by the physician while be was preparing the 


Her dream, a related, was an 
without her kla been 


pills, and concerning which fact she had received 
ne infurmation from any other quarter 

Now that there eopld have been so remarkable 
dream ond 


a cvincilenee between 


the actual! 


the lady's 


facta m the cw without an ade 
quate cause eunorcted in some way with the facts 
As baal 


itination Cheat th 


themselves, diwe nit 


bad m^ the 


m probable 
sluthtest r ri 


eccurrenews had taken we are left to look for 


the come of her mampresden in son niai and 


spiritual ageney which addressed her wiad while jt 


was in a wmi spiritual state, attend upon a fa 
vorable condition of bodily slumber 
agency 


or what en 


That spiritual 


sdoubtless consisted uf a magne GP, peschicul 


pee 


will better understand 24 a 


metris ^ inpre n, Which the physician had con 
veyed to the pills by ciamirulation while his mimi 
was vivelly sujed in relating the exciting coeur 


T! 
the physician» thoughts 


rences he had so recently witpessed 


pills, re 


Ube impression o 
according to » law of pevehical magnetism now 
well known to 


many jovestgators in this depart 


ment, sympathetically cobveyed the same impres 
«on to the lady who took them 

But the minds of susteptible persons, during 
physical slumber, frequently come inte reppert 
with distant amd even future occurredces, wrt hou! 
any apparent intervention of human maghetie or 
“peychemetric” agency, Of innumerable cases of 
this kind which might be collected, the following 
are specimen — 

Most of my readers will remember the tragedy 
9f the murder of Mr. Adams, in New York, several 
years ago, by J. C. Colt. Two days befor 
occurrence took place, the wife of Mr. A 
teice that be was murdered, and that she ew his 


that 


dreamed 


body, which was gut to pieces and packed away in 
& bor. The dream made a dee Piapreeson on ber 
mimi; and on thé disappearance off ber husband, 
aml before be was found, «he was inconsolable, fully 
believing that be had come to his eod in the man- 
ner foreseen in her dream. Her impressions were 
verified, in every particular, by the facts, 

Mrs. D, a laly of my intimate acquaintance, ro 
«ding ia Taunton, Mass, dreamed that she saw 
a steamboat po fre, having many passengers on 
board, whom she saw in the utmost terror and con 
Mernation, and casting themselves into. the water 
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rived Binding that she had not arrived, though 
due eeveral hours previewly, he told persone on 
the wharf that they seed not expect ber, for thet 
whe was bet 

A man in Brooklyn, an sequaintance of a friend 
of mine, being oot of employment, afd in needy 
circ umstabces, dreamed of perfurming all the duties 
of an andertaker with reference to a dead body — 
^ business with which he was before totally unse 
quainted. The dream left a distinct impression 
upon hi» mind that (hal was to be his future basi 
ness, amd that that was the wey be was to perform 
it. He commenced the business forthwith; and 
following the imdruction be 
subject, be from the first. discharged the duties of 
hes new calling with perfect correctness, and with 
He afterwards acknowledged 


that he wae fit for no other bosiness 


oul erobarracsmret 


The wife of the writer dreamed vividly that 
she sew one of our children in a frightful efaxm, 
which threw her inte unconsciousness, and it was 
doubtful whether she would ever reser. She did 
net see the ultimate of tle attack, being, by the 
fright it caused her, aroused to wakefulness, More 
than a year afterwards, an event happened to the 
little girl which the mother recognized as a precise 


| fulfillment of her dream in all its particulars, in 


cluding all the vanous and singular expressions of 
couttenanee, motions of the bead, de. Dy ener- 
getic efforts, bowever, the child was restored, 
This dream could net have 
been caused by any exteriur memories of anticipa 
tious as the child was perfectis healthy, and bad 
Dot experienced suth an aitack before, and bas not 


though with difficulty 


apre 
A gentleman in whose veracity I have perfect con 
fidence, related to me the followmg fact, which 


| came under his personal knowledge :—A lady re 


siding with ber eon in an Eastern State, dreamed 
that ber daughter, wh® lived in New York, was 
taken suddenly ami dangerously ill Her som 
dreamed the same dream on the same night. Though 
neither of them had previously had any faith 
in dreams, in this instance their dreams made a 
deep impressou upon their minds, ami they mutu- 
ally related and compared them oe the neat morn 
ing. Shertly afterwards the telegraph acnounced 
that the daughter was severely and dangerously 
HL The mother set off for New York with the 
first conveyance, and found ber daughter in a com 


| dition precisely as represented in the dreams of ber- 


She awoke and related ber dream to her husband. 
| exercises Gr normal tendencies of thought, They 


who, à day or two afterwards, found het story rẹ 
produced fn all esential particulars, in the nowe 
paper accents of the burning of the Lexington, 
which happened on the aime night on which the 
dream occurred 

A gentleman in Stonington also. dreamed of the 
barning of the Lezingtoo on the same night From 
the strange anxiety which tbe dream produced upon 
his mind, he was induce to go to the wharf early 
the next morning, to see if the Lexington had ar 


Ki and son 

la all these instances, the dreams (admitting 
what it eepme difficult to doubt, that they had any 
connection with tbe facts which fulfilled them) must 
have been produced by causes decidedly extra 
corporeal, and independent oí any previous mental 


bear an aualegy to some of the phenqmend of mag- 
wetic clairvoyance, and are evidently caused by the 


impulsions of subtil magnetic forces, which, if ex 


| plicable at all, would require more time and space 


for thelr full elucidation than we have Gow at oar 
disposal Dreams of this kind, however, have beea 
too numerous and too well attested, as occurring in 
all ages, and especially in our own days, to be much 
longer passed by as idle vagaries of the imagina 
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Dod or in be et down as mere remarkabis ome: 
0 The subject, in asy point ef ver, ww 
ol intense interest, ami demands « thorough ioves 
wr 


PROGRESSION A UNIVERSAL LAW: 


FTS APPLICATION, ETC, 
r 


The question must next arise, mow marr will 
our earth somtein !— Nature anewers—^ An almost 
inconeeivable number ^ Human beings require for 
thew coetenan.s (bese foar eesentis! things — food, 
raiment, houses and air Houses are ultimately to 
be built exclusively not of wood, but stone, sand, 
clay, lime, iron, glasa, dic. so that little or so lead 
will be required an which t» word for build- 
ing purposes; and the wood now required for 
household furniture, the handles of tools, &c., will 
be almost entirely soperseded by iron. Indeed, a 
récent invention in this city is making all kinds of 
furniture, chaira, tables, bedeteada, ete, ef east iron. 
lrun handles cast ligbt and bollow, and made maj: 
‘cable to prevent breaking, can easily be made to 
take the place of wood, sad combine greater 
strength with greater stiffness and lightness, and 
irva i Vo be used in buildings and for other parpo- 
ses, in ten thousand ways where wood is now em- 
ployed. Yet the bowels of the earth contain iron 
enough for the largest use of thiscommodity U 
out any conceivable duration of time We «hall 
0-4, thea, need wood for building purposes, nor for 
fuel Cos] is now preferred, even ia wood districts, 


| and some actually argue (hat it costs less to pur- 


chase coal than even to cut the wood for a fire. — 
Yet in the economy of nature there is a provision 
for qupp!ying us with wood aad food at ane and the 
same Lane Tha the human constitution requires 
fruit. This fruit serves as food, and also grows on 
trees, which, they become old, can be replaced 
by younger ones, while the wood can be used wher- 
ever wood is found necessary ; and it is worthy of 
remark that those trees whose fruite are valuable, 
af Ube apple, pear, cherry, peach, bickory, and black. 
walnut furmsk also the most desirable timber for 
those articles for which wood is really required — 
Besides, the order of nature Obviously ia that man 
should eat freely of mute, which, in the lapse of 
ages, are to become infinitely more perfected than 
those we now hare, and the trees which furnish us 
the nuts will also furnish us the wood, so that in 
making our estimates we need allow litte or mo 
land for wood. é 
Breath is furviabed in any required abondance. 
Let the world be crowded with bumas beings for 
illimitable ages, the air will be just as pure and ca- 
pable of sustaining bumas life at the end as at the 
dc 

For what, then, do we need the earth's re 
bot to mise food and raiment? And. first, rai 
ment Now s large portion of the earth's surface 
i» appro, riated to the raming of sheep, cotton, fax, 
and silk. I think the seeds of cotton are not now 
used as food, bot is there ne prodoct in nature as- 
alagoas to cotton, which will produce both food end 
raiment at the same time! Future ages wil! an- 


ewer this question in the affirmative sod when it 
doa, we weed make no allowance for buman rai 
mest, beenone, in and by raising food we shall pro- 
dace dos. Or, tabe flax and hemp, Recent in- 
ventions are enabling mechanics to make excellent 
raiment cat of fiaz and bemp, and it i» pretty cer- 
tain that before long these articles will supersede 
cotton—ei all eveata, will be employed mors than 
cotton, sed I thunk them better adapted to clothe 
man 

As to sbeep, io the altimate progress of the race, 
they must be laid aside, except so many as can be 
kept mihou any appropriation of land exchymery 
ie them, or kept on the leavings of herman fond, 
straw, stalks, ote. Or tbus, aa, ter filling a tum- 
bier completely full of water, we can add comsid- 
erable sagar, tbe latter stowing steel! away between 
the partucles uf water, so, instead of apportioning 
any land exclusively to sheep, great number of 
them can and will be fed on the offal of buman 
food, stalks, straw, &c. so that we «ball have a vast 
amount of bumaa chtbing sod {xi as a set profil 

Yas w- may require some land for homan clothes 
—exactly how much we will nct say. Raisers of 
faz and hemp can tell how many pounds or tone 
can be produced per acre. And will D a very few 
pounds of chthing supply each individual a year! 
Cloth made from bemp ani fas wears a great while, 
besides being very light, ro that an acre would 
clothe a great many persons. Besides, men bere- 
efter will not require amy thing like tbe amount of 
dohing they wow de; for the human conatito- 
en will be (er more vigorous, and consequently 
geom y more interna! beat and re- 
ly for warmth prinespally on that seorce. 

Tien how many wil our earth feed, after making 
s reasonalie allowance for dote! We anewer 
at losst funny persons per aere, of 12,500 bo the 
square mile, Gr 400.000 io «very town «x miles 
square, or 896 000,000 ba V urges and tu Meauay | 
vems shart 60) (9) 0/0, asd à propertlnabe pep. 
ulate o Ube other Sates, and to the whole globe. 

But these ext sles so starile Ube reader Una be 
bapa. to inquire whether they are correct, Let us 
æa — Bapposung mas lives on wheat alone, am) we 
KK oo wheat moi masse we vouk) 
amne beman (d to wheat, but because wheat 
furzushbes the best engle arvele of haman diet, be 
code man cas lire on wheat sjone, and expecially 
bacsuse the earth wi) produce lowe hand, when de 
voted wipsiy to whest, (hae le many other articles 
A det Mew chee in the vid wasiy we ty 
bordei of wheat raised io the sore, ad thee be 
ssa beso deme io ow wee counts y, al wiht has 
— Cap bm ets MR 

A provuam artocio showed that there was i ne 
Vere e proven ln ronsbersw (he earth rer ani 
fee [rmm ags — ago u orea, for the basis of 
— cates, we beast prido o vl the neben 
port d the perth tom Vi D lr selow the over 
ago predios ja ages to qme, amd soll farther be- 
wo be nager — prois om My full enw 
vum w Demi b =e o oot ame hundred bushelo 
pet owo will ta osiy aa ordinary yii, — it 
ceed wa romain od ibai Uwe prwresnto lav 
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Indeed, a new kind of wheat haa just made it» ap- 
pearance in Dotchess County, N. Y. which report 
says is doubly as prolific a» the ordinary kind upon 
the same land. 

We know that some kinds of apples bear much 
more freely than others, as tbe Baldwin, Domine, 
and English Russet, while others, as the Lady Ap 
ple, are poor bearera, We also know that this prim- 
ciple appertains to everything—of courre equally 
to the quantity of wheat, and to it» productiveness. 
Hence, after ages are to produce Er better kinds of 
wheat than avy we now bare, and those far more 
prole 

Taking this greater prolificness of wheat into ae 
count, along with the greater richness of the sail 
which after ages will witness, is it too much to e» 
timate fifty bushels per acre, or ite equivalent in 
other kinds of food ! shall soon recur to 
this point again. 

To confine our estimate to fifty bushels, each 
bosbe! weighing sixty pounds, or 3,000 pounds per 
were, Our next inquiry is, bow much wheat is te 
quimite to sustain human life twenty four hours! 
We answer, less than «ne pound. That most per 
fons now eat considerably more than (his i ectmit: 
ted—but that men eat by far to moch accorde 
with the experience and observation of almost all. 
Cornaro babitanlly weighed his food fot many 
years, snd fund twelve ounces an abundahes, yet 
that was pot twelve ounces of dry food, bot of 
food alteady prepared. Take twelve cuttes of 
wheat flour, and make it into bresd or pudding. 
and it will give from one to five pounds of food 
Two hundred pounds of flour make two bundred 
and fifty pounds of bread, by the ordinary yeast 
process, bet it will make about three hundred 
pounds when not lghtened at all, or lightesed by 
the recent prowess of combining «n alkali and an 
acid with the flour. 

All chomistas agree that flour kare one fourth of 
it nutritious property when raised in the ordinary 
method, with yeast. The cause of this lom i» ob 
vious, namely yeast causes the fermentation of the 
dough in order to generate the gas which lightens 
it, aad (Uus fermentation is the decomposition of 
the utile property of the wheat itself Now 
in the economy of nature there de no neal of this 
immense loss of, say, one quarter, The earth will 
then support ooe quarter more inhabitants on bread 
sione rendered light by alkali and acid than by 
bread aade from yeast, Of course, then, it cannot 
be the economy of balere thet such immense loss 
should coeur, her ecomemy is io feed the greatest 
pomme number in the best posible manner and 
thet which will feed the greatest somber will feod 
Uem in Ure manis r 

All my inquiries hare brought me to this oio 
lee, that woe pound of bread, w ite equiralent, 
is quite sufficient to sustain a full grown buman 
teing twenty four hours AJl correct. physiologiete 
teconumsen] brown bread as far preferable to white 
four tread , so Ghat we may safely estimato the 
wiis weight of the wheat This gives us filleen 
person a year per eere—ten pounds of fiu ma 
bing three of mend ooly rae trurthe of var «e 
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But 1 believe after ages will witness a uniform 
crop of wheat amounting to a hundred bushels per 
acre, instead of fifty. Or to take corn—one bun- 
dred and thirty bushels of corn Aave been raised 
pet acre. This gives us twenty-three persone per 
acre, besides what turnips can be raised along with 
the corn without injuring it It ie sla» to be re- 
membered that, at the South, land is far more pro- 
ductive than this estimate. Of course, in northern 
latitudes, it ie less +o; yet a far portion of 
the earth's surface lies within the and tem- 
perate sones than in the frigid, and farther south 
two or three crops can be raised per season, thus 
enhancing our estimate. 

The Chinese have a mode of culture by which 
two dnd three crops are habitually rajeed per pes- 
son, nor is i impossible to raise two erope wit ux 
Supposing a kind of spring wheat could be pro- 
duced which would yield fifty bushels per acre, as 
above supposed, and harvested early in July, there 
wld be time te turn over that land, and raise a 
crop of ruta bagas, say twenty tona to the acre, 
and this would furnish an immense addition to bu- 
man food, and of a very desirable kind Or sup 
pose, as soon as the wheat crop was removed, and 
land manared, young beete should be transplafited 
upeo that acre , as much food wold be raised from 
it io beets as in wheat. 

We submit, then, whether we have mot far under. 
rated the possible aod even probable attainments 
in agriculture which our descendants will achieve! 

To apply this estimate to potatoes: A thousand 
bushels have often been raised upon a single aere. 
How many thie would feed during the year we 
will not stop to inquire; but vuffice it to ssy, a 
larger somber thao fifty bushels of wheat, and like 
estimale», can be applied with like resuli- to other 
eps. 

But we bave omitted one large item of human 
food. We showed that an acre of corp could be 
made to feed some twenty pervous for one year, 
this acre of corn must produce ao immense amount 
of stalke—theee stalke can be fed io stock, and 
ibue produce a large amount of animal foul, milk 
and butter, in addition, so that each individual 
could have bis pound of com meal per day, along 
with milk and cheese, and even sume meat the 
year round. 

* But," it ie olgected, “oo small part of this corn 
wil be wanted for catile with which to till the 
land aed do our plowing, teaming, dc" I reply, 
in the lapse of aque Use railroad will the 
borse team on all tbe important romde t 
ur country, in a form considerably cheaper, pro 
belly, thao Wat now employed, but in è form al- 
lowing steam aars to be use! in place of horses and 
wagons, and the plowing and Ulling of the earth 
will, before many yours, be done principally by 
sten 

Who would have believed, fifty youre ago, that 
met of Ube transit of goods pod passengere through- 
out our vest country would cow be dome without 
horses! Nor will they believe that Afty years 
keoco our plowing will be done without borses, bat 
is wot the latter as probable as the former! Be 
idee, has not a mac lane actually been put in opere 


tion at the South for digging up land to any re- 
quired depth, serving every purpose of the plow, 
and all done by steam? Out of this invention will 
grow a machine te be used on every farm, just aa 
we now use oxen and horses, and this machine will 
require fuel, cosl, and wood, neither of which 
will cost any land. By this mean, also, the earth 
sean be dug up to the depth of several feet. Hence 
a dry time will only serve to improve our crops, for 
their w ean then go down deeper and sull deep- 
er into the warth, so as never to lack for moisture, 
and will obtain the more beat the dryer the time, 
so that the greater the drowth, the more vegetation 
wili grow when the land is thus tilled deeply. Be- 
sides, a» sun and air decompose stone and soil, the 
deeper the earth is dug up, the more decomposition 
„will go oa, and aecordingly the faster the land will 
become enriched. 

It is conceded on all hands that trenching land, 
say two or three feet deep, adds immensely to its 
productiveness, even without manure ; then add to 
this deep tillage all the fertilizing elements pre- 
supposed in former artitles, and our estimate of the 
amount of human food falls far below what will be 
actually realised. We then repeat that after ages 
will probably see every acre raising food enough 
for twenty persons for one year. But suppose our 
estimate is too great—say by one half—figure up 
results accordingly, and estimate froc» that data, 
or from any other you may like, tbe number ofin- 
habitante which our earth can feed, even after de- 
ducting all that may be required for raising clothing 

Bat, it may be objected, the complete nutrition 
of man requires a large amount of fruit | answer, 
an immense quantity of fruit can be raised from an 
scre—certainly as much human food ip the form of 
fruit, as in that of wheat or corn, Thus, every acre 
can sustain «ay filly full grown apple trees, and 
these trees each be made to bear from ten to fifteen 
barrels of apples every year; or in (hat pfoportion 
of other fruit, so that what we lose in land appro 
priated to fruit i» gained again in the food that fruit 
furniabes. 

Tt is still farther objected that hereafter as hero- 
tofore our wheat and other erope will be cut off by 
the weevil, wire worm, Hessian fy, rust, and other 
Like destroyers of grain I answer it is not in the 
economy of nature that man should be subjected 
to inconvenience, and especially to loss, by things 
like these, God gave mao power over everything, 
and be will soon learn bow to manage the Hessisn 
fly, and every other thing which istervenee between 
him and his pleasures, This objection is founded 
on a very limited knowledge of the nature of man, 
and ss such it hardly deserves consideration. In 
short, nature i» raarerr, and perfectly adapted to 
the highest nappiness of man, and of course to the 
production of the highest possible quantity of bu- 
inan food 

It is farther objected that a large portion of the 
earth's surface is billy and rocky, To this I am 
ewer, Üret, that the rocky portions of the old world 
are those whieh grow grapes of the best quality, 
wd in the largest Quantity, Or thue—the hills 
where | was up, which were then ownaid- 
erod almost valuciow except for wood, are now 
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growing orchards of peach trees, every year Jaden 
with large crops of fruit— whereas. the peach can- 
not be raised in the valleys, because cut off by 
spring frosta, by which the peach on the mountain- 
top and sides is not injured. Now, în the course 
of ages, nearly every hillside and top is in some 
way or other to be turned tà the growth of some- 
thing. If forest trees can grow right out of the 
fissures of a naked rock, why not fruit trees! And 
if they grow spontaneously thus, will not cultiva- 
tion enable them to grow much more! Besides, 
on most of tbe and mountains of our earth, 
forest trees are now growing luxuriantly, and if 
forest trees, why not fruit trees} Why not appro- 
priate our hills to fruit, and our valleys to grain ! 
Ta not this the order of nature ! for often fruit will 
flourish luxuriantly on our hills but are cut off in 
our valleys 

what trees want is air and «un —more, 
even, than soil; that is, a little soil will suffice for 
the growth of a tree, provided it can have abun- 
dance of sir and sm. Now, take rolling land as 
our estimate, and it is obvious that a much larger num 
ber of trees can grow upon an acre of rolling land than 
upon an acre of level country, both growing at the 
same distance apart, and every tree admitted to as full 
a participation of light and sun as a lesser number of 
trees growing on a flat surface ; and this is equally true 
of grain, or whatever else may be grown. The reader 
will of course understand that all estimates of eqaare 
acres, miles, &c., are based upon a level surface, and 
that all the antra surfuce obtained by hills and 
dales only adds to our @xtimated surface of the 
earth—and will not this be enough to furnish all 
the clothes required for man, and al! the room for 
houses, thus leaving our previous estimate for food 
undiminished ! 

It i», however, admitted that no incongidgrable 
amount of the earth's surface will be required for 
Louses But in coming ages housed will be built 
much higher than now, having more stories, and on 
those houses almost as much will be grown as on 
an soa! area of land 

le cor eest article oo bouse building we shall 
show ibat flat roof are vastly preferable t» slant- 
ing ones, and therefore can be used profitably for 
various bortcultural purposes. 

Other objections and qualifications are doubtless 
due te our subject, yet make the most of all these 
objections and subtractions which can be required or 
thought of, and they will not alter materially the 
great estimate above piren ' 

Reader, have you any knowledge of Agricultu- 
ral history or chemistry } 1f not, please inform 
yourself respecting them. If you have, you will 
see the full force of thi» statement, aamely— that 
animals expire ai every breath, a large amount of 
carbonic acid gas, whieh eater into the air, and 
that vegetables hie a large amount of oxygen. 
and also thal vegetables take up large quantities of 
cartume acid qua, and indeed derive more of their 
growth from thie carin acid in the atmosphere 
than from the snil iteell Agoordingly, animale enst 
off in the form of cartons acid gas, through breath 
and the urinary amd ficial excrements, exactly 
what plante require, while planta cast off the very 


oxygen required for human sustenance Accord- 
ingly, as animals and mea live and multiply opee 
the earth, they multiply both manure and carbon 
—that is, the more human and animal life the earth 
suataina (Ae more rank will be her vegetable produc 
tions, so that there is in nature a provision for mul- 
tiplying food pari pasm, or in equal 

with the multiplication of animal life. In other 
worda, the multiplication of animals and banana 
beings multiplies the very food required for their 
support, while vegetables extract the deadly car- 
bonic acid from the air, and converts it into fod, 
Hence vegetable life prepares the way fur animal 
life, and anima! for vegetable, and each increases in 
proportion to the otber—a contrivance infinitely 
simple yet infinitely efBcacious; and this in addi- 
tion to all that we bare before said respecting the 
quantity of food our earth caa prodace. , 

It should be added that the bones and flesh of 
mankind after death are woaderfally promotive of 
vegetable life. They are now buried, but are not 
lost to vegetation; their enriching materials will 
—— ů — 
purposes Indeed, even now the battle 
fields is being transported to England in ships, and 
pays Ae exteusive and valuable an instrumental- 
ity for enhancing the quantity of food will not, in 
‘after agen, be cither neglected or wasted , nor will 
human manure be prineipally wasted or neglected 
hereafter as now. In the name, then, of all these 
concurring data, bow many inbabitabte will the 
world be able to feed, after human ingenuity shall 
have exhausted itself in devising ways and maane to 
inerense the earth's productiveness | From twenty- 
five to fiy te every apre! From 2600 to 6,000 
to every farm of 100 acres?! From 16,000 to 
30,000 per every square mile!!! From 800,000 
to 1,000,000 to every township of 6 miles square! ||| 
Absolutely incredible, voa claim Theo make 
your own figures; bat frst srept rova seaseer, 
© | earth, some day thou wilt be literally all alive 
wiih teeming bumasity. 

It deserves te be added that water, by rearing 
fish, with the offal of human food, can be made. 
sustain, if not as much haman life as land, ai 
a very large number How incoteivable the bum- 
ber of bumas beings our earth can sustain! And 
ths number to conunve througbout infinite ages | 

Thus much of the sumber of baman beings our 
earth is capable of eustaumng Our peat article will 
take up this progressive ahowght from another 
stand point, namely, the past present, and future 
Phreoulagical development and history of the rase 
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An attentive review of the «pecillo differenens 
among the pheoomese reeulling frum ue general 
law of habit, will show how inapt aad incapable of 
ita elucsdatio® Ue Inductive or Baovaian method of 
philesophisimg must prove This eyetem lays ito 
foo dation in instances sad the facte of aa peneace 
and theoce proceeds from clue to clam as from 
carole to i, of awening generalisationa, wet) 
Lhe highest i» reached at the cotra] and supreme 
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ere facto more guoeral resting upuan and naing out 


d ee more particolar, til) the presen emie 10 tbe 
[AS a ohe lo M 
Now, a & evedont thai this method of uivestsnm bon 
east be mapus wen n encounters ioc e 
esd imewherent clases of theta which, while be 


longing to the same subject, and cocurnng n bie | 


qvoodkuone, vevertbelona, refuse to take arrangemes! 
im. Une «ame classifcaion, bet, oo the contrer, slami 
9! a coetradecteon to Ode agfereoces to which iey 
ehookd conform The isduptive method cannot 
maareh aad cootermacch «pos (be same plaro in its 
Toate to resulta From effects it can infer efficent 
cavese , ani (rom such causes il can agen ast pate 
wear effecta But ite province is limited sinetly 
to the materia) worid, = bere forces and phenomena 
are linked tagether by mechanical oecessity , and in 


dealing with ite facta, reason canne. be Loo ngwily | 


mathematics) for matter is but an iastrument and a 
slave, haring all its references ami uses abore and 
beyond üselí But in tbe world of Mind ibe gor- 
Lir d & propelling force, but in a moral 

ends be withia the scope of it» own 
upos its phenomens sad laws the bt in which 
they mast be seer and reodered. Matter moves a» 
iti» pusbed and impelled ; efficient causes are it» 
lawe; and the inductive philosopby ite expositor. 
Bat mind stande addressed to ita own Jestiny reach- 
ing iato ite ewn future, amd in the highest ends of its 
beung mast be maghi tbe soluGon of its mysteries. 

Peyebologuen] facta as facta are to be treated 
under the same rules of observation an analysis as 
those of physics: phenomena, whether they he in 
the province of comscwasness or percepton, must 
be ascertamed with equal precision and by smilar 
laws of evidence ; but only while yes within the 
proper sphere of experience are they ahke amena- 
Die to ite processes ; when they rise into the realm 
of life and wind, and their laws, that i» their govern- 
img purposes, are in question, illustration can be 
fownd only : the edda to which they defi. 

Now the most genera) fact belonging to the effects 
of habit is not broad enough to cover the whole field, 
and therefore cannot take the rank of the law re 
quired We notice that repetition or constancy of 
am ection of izpcemmeon m some of the functoons is. 
erences thee facility, or strength or acuteness, accor | 
img to the kind of exercise given; bot we are 
checked at the moment of deriving thence a law, 
æ constructing a definition, by th» contrary fact 
thet wmular repetitions, or coptinuitr of actions and 
impremions, induce diminished facility strength 
and acatenem in others Here, then, the Baconian 
system, winch looks for milar effecta from similar 
causes, breaks down in the helplessness of ite unfit 
— Ita sphere, which is limited to the apparent, 
is quite too narrow to afford a common center for 
facte eo eccentric among themselves, so little con 
vergent, that they can meet only beyond the 
stmast boundary of aature, n the infinite of spirit, 
where the fotare must realize the thought of the 
Oreator. 

It is worthy of remark that Bacon himself ap- 
plied his method with great reserve and timidity 1 


| 
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prychohgieal investigations. It was but natural, 
dees Lhat be should exaggerate the power of his 
wonderful dmotery, aed give toit a range seme 
taing broader than its birthright, but be felt, ehearly 
emouegd io acknowledge, that io the sciences which 
relate to miad and morals, = it must be bounded by 
religion, else it will be subject to deceit and delu 
sion.” “Tn our webject we think we hare proof of 
capacity of the material philosophy in the fre 
quent confessions and general failure of those who 
bare used ite method, and we make bold to affirm, 
too, thai the history of modern metaphysics is one 
cvelineous record of similar catastrophes and that 
all of them are fairly attributable to the same cause. 

Governed by the principles indicated, and chiefly 
with a view to elucidate them, we will proceed to 
potice tbe most remarkable facts of habet and it» 
most important usea 

Tt is a law of life, pniversally. It obtains in the 
vegetable world as well as in the animal aod 
spiritus It isa law of vital textures as well as 
of mental and moral faceltww It i» the law of 
growth and development in all facultes whose 
education aod eulargement are in the design of the 
being, and, subsidiary to this eod, it i» a law of 


| protection and defense for all these feelings and 


susceptibiliues whose indefinite increase is ipcom- 
patible with such desigo 

it» force and effects are graduated in the several 
spheres of it» action im proportion to the use and 
rank of the subject. Upoo vegetables it has an 
observable effect; bat it is much more conspicuous 


| im anumal organuatieas—elll more in the animal 


instincts , and in the higher sentiments and intellec- 
tual powers of man, it discovers ita greatest energy, 
thus, vegetables, within a comparátively narrow 


| range, are capable Widbcomanxdiation to strange 


climates, and trees tapped for their juices yield the 
more abundantly the longer they are accustomed 
to the drain; animals are more easily acclimated, 
and their organs take more readily and strongly 
the modes oí action to which they are habituated ; 
the ins. Sts and propensities, though equal at first 
to the ordinary wants of aaimals and men, are 
capable of very great enhancement; and the moral 
and intellectual powers have quite indefinite capaci- 
tes of enlargement, and oí determinateness and 
strength of character and action, The relative 
value of the respective subjecta determines their 
rate and proportion of increase under this law ; and 
the End in viewlemonstrates itself to be the law of 
the tacta, and the true guide in their investigation 

The powers which habit develops and enhances 
are those which enter as positive elementa into the 
comatitation of the being, and whose highest cape 
cities must achieve bis ultimate destiny. As the 
law appears in this class, it is facility and energy 
»-catmulated —acquired power become permanent 
— much per ceotage added to the ever-growing 
principal by frequent reinvestment; like interest 
gained upon capital, and blended with it to yield 
interest in its turn—that is, power put at compound 
interest. As Memory is the coneervatery of acquired 
knowledge, so habit is the treasury of acquired power, 


of all tbe changes for which conscicus life is given, 
aad in them Le all the possibilities of progress. 
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The neesssity of such laws of accumulation and 
expanesen ia obvious indeed, if there were no 
such provision in nature, there could not be life in 
the creation in any proper seme of tbe word Itis 
growth aod progress only which really distinguish 
vitality from mecbanism 

Suppose a man or angel born or created at once 
in the maturity of bis powers, with no capacity for 
farther unfolding—all progress forbidden, and the 
fartbest lunits of his nature reached in the first bour 
of his existence. With his end thus joined to bia 
beginning, he could bave nothing that constitutes a 
future, and could find no object for bie continuance. 
Why should be abide! Though a seraph in the 
measure of his soul, he is limited to an existence in 
which hope can have no place, in which perception 
and thought have reached their felt limit, and 
actual experience differs in nothing from mere 
exercise of memory. The paa is not only behind 
bat all around him, and the present is swallowed 
up in an eternal sameness; the heavens may keep 
time, bot his duration has no flow ; eternity rolls on, 
but for him there i» no progress the highest aim of 
his being is accomplished, bie nature» ultimate ia 
attained —an] why should his existence survive ita 
object i 

Tt is im the necessity of things that our birth and 
beginning shall be but a starting point of life; and, 
ready furnished a» we are with faculties and de- 
fenses which adapt us to our destiny, it is really no 
matter in what degree of ignorance and feeblences 
we start opon the eodless career. The happiness 
and the harmonies of every stage are equal; for 
fullness, which ts happiness, has reference to capa- 
city only, abd hot to degree or quantity. In the 
least favored state the germ is given, the occasions 
of development are supplied, the law of increase is 
inworen with the coustitution, end improvement 
unlimited is set before it; amd so, the relatively 
equal goai, and tbe open possibilities, all 
inequality of states, and the equities of thé universe 
are vindicated ia tbe economy and histery of every 
creature. 

But Habit blunts feeling,” says the proverb. 
This i» true only of certain sensibilities and par- 
ticular affections of the sentiments, as we have 
already remarked; and it i» conclusive in favor of 
our argument, that these are distinguished from 
those whose powers are exalted by repeated ezer- 
cue, by uo difference that can explain the apparent 
contradiction and, confusion, except tbe respective 
differences of their ultimate use; in other words, 
the pheoumena are explicable by no philosophy 
but that which rests in final causes or the inten- 
tions of the Creator. 

The organs of our bodies, which are the instru- 
ments by which the mind is exerted upon ite ob- 
jecta, while they require the quickening and strength- 
esing that constant growt, can bestow for the 
sccomplishment of their high purposes, must weeds 
be preserved from external injuries and the irregu- 
lar working of their own parta To many hurtfui 
agencies and much abuse of thei: cwn offices they 
are oecemmrily exposed, from these evils fatigue 
and pain are commissioned, by their reproofs and 
penalties, to protect us—a provision as Leneficent 
and efficient as wisdom could devise without viola- 
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ting cor free agency on (he oos hand, or ahandening | 


us to destruction on the other, Tu fact, the human 
onganiaw is bot qo wljusted to all ite relations as to 
be absolutely secure from har. injuries and 


eflenaes must come Nuw suppose the onganic sem- 
sitiveness, like the functione of the five senses, and 
the voluntary powers of the mind and body; to be 
increased by exenpise, and in prepertion to its fre 
queacy and constancy. In such case, the necomary 
exposure Lo injuries would speedily exaggerate our 
capability of suffering till every feeling would 
sharpen inte agony— every offensive smell to the 
habituated sense would become an intolerable 
stench—every touch a sting—and every ray of 
light a burning fame. We must either be taken 
out of the world, or we must be protected in it. 
Habit, therefore limite, blumta sensibility to the 
pain of heat and cold and other hurtful agents, amd 
that in a manner and by a rule propsirtioned to the 
exigency a nicely as if an ever presept intelligence 
conformed the law to the eocasion, Within cer- 
tain limita, whatever is unaruidable becomes endur- 
able under the operation of this law, which so kindly 
covers the suffering sense with ite protecting insen- 
sibility 

In like manner those pains of mind and emotion, 
which at all eventa must be encountered in the re 
gular order of buman Nfe, are guarded against m- 
tolerable aggravation. In the degree in which 
they are disciplinary amd beneficial they are per 
mitted, but the blunting influence of babit is Mor 
posed t» prevent the growth of a susceptibility 
which, otherwise would be unavoidable, and could 
only be injurious, The diappointmente and be- 
reavements of the natural affections, which in their 
first paroxyems threaten death or madness, in the 
bealthy constitution decline continually while ey 
linger, until the deepest anguish shades gradually 
into a tender melancholy that even borders. upon 
pleasure. The grief subsides, bat the love remains ; 
and the interests of life return again, and ite duties 
revive their attractivaness, and bring with them a 
bappmess (hea at first, would have felt like the 
mockery of the absorbing sorrow. So the mourner's 
teara are dried, and the natural afedenta of life are 
stripped of their power to destroy through the sen- 
sibilities which they assault ; and the buman heart 
is wt once preserved true to ite affections, asd 
capable of ali ite duties Our loves do not die, for 
their objects cannot perish The hearts instincts 
amert the survivorship of all its treasures which 
the grave holds in sacred trust ; and the grief which 
would contradict this hope is checked by a law 
written in our nature; so that all the facts aod 
feelings of our earthly experience intimate an 
eternal life, by their happy adjustment to it and ite 
necessary conditions; and the Crestor is thus 
pledged to the fulfillment of our highest bopes by 
the harmony of ende expectant upou given wants 
and means 

The unlike and even opposite effects of training 
and exercise upon the intellect, external senses, and 
motor powers of the frame, on the ono hand, and 
the instincte and moral sentiments on the other, 
marked and dotunguished by increased freedom in 
the former cia-» an] increased impulareness in tbe 
latter, which Reid despaired of understanding, 


seems capaleuf a useful toough imeomplete eapla- 
nation even by the rules of reasoning proper to 
physical pbilosophy, and has oo difficulty o my» 
tery whatever under the system which takes ends 
and aime for ite data. 

The difference seems sufficiently accounted for 
by simply looking to the inherent difference in the 
bature of the respective subjects so diversely 
affected by the same bind of cause. The intellect, 
sense. and muscies o/ lmwmotion are constitution. 
ally under the direction and control of the wil; 
they are voluntary powers in their nature; sod 
exercise, which has the office of increasing just 
those functione aad qualities which it puts into 
action, and no other, must necessarily increase the 
freenesa, which is an intrinsic quality of thess func 
tions, in exact proportion to the increase of their 
fore. Strength become stronger, rapidity more 
rapid, and obedience more obedient, by the same 
rule Every free faculty, a» i» well known, be- 
comes the more absolutely and promptly respon 
sive to volition as it grows in energy and aptnes: 
Esercise cannot change the nature or qualities of s 
power, because nothing can make itself into any- 
thing elee Culture can develop, and inactivity 
sod abuse may abate a foree, but cafibót transform 
it in any element of its make, or give it a pew qual 
ity or action 

The Arte are the product of the intellect direct- 
ing. and the voluntary instruments performing their 
flection, are the prodecta of the understanding 
alone. Now, none of these have anything of im- 
pulsivenesa, prapensity or desire, properly so called, 
in their nature : only tbe qualities which they have 
can be increased by their own exertion, and they 
cannot become impalsive, or involuntary or ungov- 
ervable, by any pomible enhancement, for this 
would change their ature, which cannot be done, 
for another reason besides the incompeteacy of the 
cause in operation—a reason that lies beck of st to 
the coastitution of things. Creation determipes the 
number, character aod office of every faculty of 
every being, and allows no otber modification in 
them or their &cbons than augmentation and dim- 
nation in degree, preserving and maintaining them 
against all accidente, forever unchangeable in kind. 

But the inetinets and morals are marked by pro 
pensit y, impulsiveness and involuatarines in thew 
proper constitution and character, of which anger, 
love, covetousness, fear, and the appetites that min- 
ister tapur animal wanta, are obvious examples and 
proof. It is a good and useful description of these 
to call them propelling, while the intellectual are 
well described as the directing faculties of the 
mind. The latter, as we have said, having no mix- 
ture or quality of blind impulse i» theit nature, are 
only the more obedient for all their strength, argi- 
nal and acquired, but the instincts and affectione, 
given as the springs and impulses of a determinate 
cot, tut ton. when strengthened by training and in 
dulgence become in due proportion more determi- 
nate, unportunate and impulsive. Many of them 
were designed to act before reason is installed in 
ita office, or in its absence, as in idiocy, sleep and 
revery, aod in emergencies, also, where it is ineffi- 
cleat aed incapable. They are, tbegsfore ia their 


senümente established in their proper sotherty of 


crument, is the result , buble all the general changes 


sulphur, it gives bulpburie acid, o ofl of vitriel. 
Here the modifying agent is one andptipe same, sod 


and religious nature, and so riveting all the conse- 
quences of conduct upon them by virtue of a posi- 
uve law, is as obvious and as admirable as the edu- 


that men may reap thé fruits which they sow, and 
recefee the eke: reward of all thew deede—that 
they may become, finally, what they choose, con 
toually afd thos make their permanent character 


pain warns us of only after they are suffered. Fear 
impels us to avoid and anger to resist assaults; 
pareetal love, io ourse and educate the poung , and 
Yeoeration gives the necessary docihty to the sub- 


phe c 
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jects of authority, the pomsesmory feeling prompte 
to ibdustry, that benevolence may tax our acquis 
tions for the rsi f of the helpless and the needy 

eif esteem exborta every man to conduct worthy of 
bie pemtson , aad even the love of approbation may 
chect selfishness and ls wlesmem by the restraints 
of opmmm faith and hope, with the sentiment of 
worship, pute us into unity with the Divine; and 
brotherly lowe amd enneciance establish the noblest 
relations with cur kied All these are active with 

in «a ae by an beet their movements are spon 

taneous, aed they are capable of such strength of 
impu se as to determene the character of a human 
being beyond the risk of accident, caprice and 
choles, except as they work through the regular 
exerase oí be powers 


Te œ Continent 


Agricultural Department. 


FRUIT CULTURE. 


By removing tbe native crab apple tres 
ent climes, and by ex 


differ 
Graben, all of the different 
and chowest varietes of apples here been pro 
duced 


degrees 


Ani thee change las been a ected only by 

By degrece al! soprovementa are made 
and by degrees all arts am sconces are ducuvered. 
i have bed much espermace m grafting end cui 
Besides this, I hare been 


favored with the opeones acd practice of otbere, 


Uveling torser; Were 


amj Lause whe resio io different chimes an) coun 
actual eaperumeuts | have jearned that 
the asua! meiri of grafumg and culuraLmg trees 
4 ooi the Lest La! has Leen dam urerest 


vios * 


If some 
means cours be deveed whereby we could produ a 
sock caretes of apples as we would demre from 
* bambes by 
avbcal crates, ii would be still io advance of what 
is generally bnowo Dot af present we must make 
the best of what we know, aed learn and improve 
[343 7 RII 

| wil eedentor io benefit thee whe with io 
oral and rear woreery wees, by miorming them of 
he Gwen improve) meto that | know of 

(inm Deroma Scrat sheshi e eut in Novem 
ber or re fret of Doesenlon , eprouts should not be 
weed for sioa but Ge iwiga wr year's growth, 
shouid be Laien Irom the bearing worl, or top of 
Ge wee The pith of the aion ie white in the (ali 
end wili remain white, if Hi cot Us, and pat 
where he change of weather wlll sot affe d 
By ent sod thowing during winter, the ph 
teres red, amd the son b mi an alrong, or fall of 
„is as n a a ie I 


la sida 


the eeed, #ithuut changing the stock 


(FM! a — o ‘or varwted 
are Aint spri w m M» vesedor) v i render 
thea amb! t ow b romam = the ! ce during 
wwe More ot ted bekas 
tery are Ch thai Seve may 
te preme red foot laji io apr by potting a little 
— he l A rnb 2 snd pacing (bem 


me de by being + 
+ 1 h , 


se te ow 4 Ge we we mete ww 


ttm — 
wards, cot put is è damp cellar, Ge mos i» no 
Tie me uem aro and 


— od be dose Oey 
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GARDEN ROYAL 


This apple originated on the farm of Mr. Daniel Bowker, Sodbury, Massachusetts 
The fruit is of the highest quality for the dessert, being re 


el 


" ernte grower and a good beare 


markably tender abd of a Gne spicy flavor, resembling a guod pear in its fioe 4 wia We 


APPLE 


The tree is a rather 


consider the 


Garden Royal one of the very bert apples of its season for the garden or for orchard culture for one's own 


wee, and it elle well in the market 


but seme Pareles 


f more rapid growth, and of larger and more 


beastsful fruit, though not of eo high a quality, may be more profitable for the market 


The Garden Kopal i» nal roundish flat 


faror 


it is (6 use during September 


are packed, the less they will dry.» They may be 
pecked m saw dust, which shouid be aboot as most 


and pet 


or they may 


a^ that which is made of green. timber 
where it will freeze and remain «o 
be pack in moss and be perfectly safe as long as 
it ie rosen 
thaws, the aciona most be token ovt, or they will 
be lable to bea! 
may be kept safe by digging a hole in the ground 
and placing a beard at the bottom of the bole, and 
then packing the sesane on the board in euch man 
ner as pot to allow them to touch the dirt either at 
the bottom or sides, and then cover it with boards 


Bat as soon as the mom or saw dust 


ond be watereonked, of they 


and straw or dirt. This most be where the water 
will not get into it; or they may be packed in è 
ivy bas in the collar, if the box is covered with 
dort, or moss 

If the cellar is damp, they will keep well in a 


dry ben, when there is a large quantity together 


w wet ora 


to ali canes, when they are not frossen, they should 
be examined corastonslly, and if they are getting 
moldy by being to warm, or too maist, they should 
be exposed te the air in the cellar two or three 
depa and then repecked ss before The main 
thing to understand ia, that they most be bept ao 
that they will remain osteral. lo warm climates 
they oi de well if they are eot any Ume io the 
viote 

Those whe wd to graft aly © few days in the 
epring, cnn weit til) the sap flows in the tree, and re 
ne 
dering inter and then, after the bade am oll but be 


stores the imjory produced by freesng and thaw 


the aons euid be HW, and of 


fare they open 
hin s few dape after 


ofa dull greenish and russotty yellow ground, bat mosti 
ev red with & dall deep red io the ean, with numerow» large light spock. 
shallow basia, Aoh very fine, tender, almost melting. eriep 
‘ Now England Parmer 


x medial open, jo a broad, 


| of a deliciogs, highly aromatic 


jute y en 

Cleft Grafting is the mode that is practised in 
grafting large trees, and is thas performed — With 
a sharp fine-tootb ssw cut off tbe limde so far from 
the trunk thet their diameter including the erk. 
will pot exceed three-fourths of an inch. or an inch 
or, at most, a0 inch and a quarter, If the tree is 
large, thie small size i not found only near the eode 
of the limba Therefore 
grater should commence at the top of the tree, 
and cut off all of the main branches that be ca. get 
st without à ladder, and then graft them. Then, 
with a convenient ladder, he will be able to graft 
the lower limbs, by setting ii ap nearly perpendic 


if the tree is lane, the 


ular ageinet them, and tying it to the most conve 
nient ones, it will stand safe while be stands on it 
In this 
way he can gv round the tree and graft all of the 
leading branches 

The limb» that are cut off should be held «such 
a mander while they are sawed that they will not 


and grafis ss many limbes as be can reach 


lop down and cause the bark to be marred on the 
ump that is designed to graft 
a second time te insure a períoct end 

The limte shanki be oat off ine place where they 
are free from knota, from two to four inches below 


they can be sawed 


that the stamp may eplit free With a eonveniemt 
knife, the stump: thal are not. perpendicular, bot 
inclined, should be eplit ep and down through their 
omies This i» done by fret placing the Knife 
aright, aed then striking ite back only one blow 
with a «mall mallet or club If repeated blows 
are street, the limb will be apt to get marred, or 


the bark may stert A blow sufficient to aplit the 


lwd two or Uwe inches iè all that b necemary A 


— 


A slight tap under the lower end, or poin* of the 
knife, with the mallet, and a little exertion with 
the hand at the other end, will take the knife out 
square, and avoid starting the bark. The scions 
afe cufwo that each one contains only three or four 
buda, and are cot off just above the top bod, and an 
inch, or the distance that the buda are apart, below 
the jawer bod. Then it is scarfed off each side of 
tle lower bud, so as to form a sort of a wedge. 
This commences each side, and about one- 
fourth of an inch above the base of the lower bud, 
ond the wedge thus formed is a little, and only a 
little, thicker on the side of the bod, than it is on 
the opposite side. 

The bark on the side of the bud is designed to, 
cross the bark oo the stump; therefore, the wedge 
should be a little thicker oo that side, that the 
points, where the barks crosa, will be sure to come 
in comtact ' 

Forming this wedge properly is all that there is 

, about cleft grafting that requires much ingenuity. 
Lew beginners are apt to leave the wood thicker 
in the middle than at the sides, and make it a little 
hollowing, lengthwise, where it should be slightly 
oval Therefore, to get it right, make it straight 
across the sides of the wedge, that i» from one 
bark to the other, but slightly oval, or full, length- 
wise ; especially on the bud side. To perform this 
operation easily, the lower bud should be turned 
horizontally towarde the hand that holds the knife, 
while the first side is formed, and then the bud is 
turned towards the other hand, but not so far as to 
prevent seeing the bark on that side, while the 
other scarf i» formed, Then, with a convenient 
waige or with the point of a strong knife, the 
stump, or limb, is opened, while the wedge part of 
the scion is inserted on the upper side of it The 
lower end of thie wedge of the selon is set so that 
the outside of the outer bark will be within the in- 
side of the inner bark on the limb, and the inside 
of the bark on the upper part of the wedge of the 
scion will be at least half ite thickness further out 
than the inside of the bark on the limb. The lower 

| bud isa little below the end of the limb. This 

gives the twp barks a cross, turns the lower bud out 
and brings the wedge, or whittled part, all below 
the end of (he limb. 

The end of the limb, also. the upper end of the 
selon, and the two sides of the limb that are open, 
are securely covered with grafting was, ur grafting 
clay, The «mal! portion that i» put upon the end 
of the scion is of much service im retaining the sap. 
and causing the mion to grow one, and sometimes 
two weeks sooner than it would if the end were 
left uncovered When limbs stand. perpendicular, 
of straight up, the scion is put oo the side most ex 
posed to winde 

This of grafting affords some advantages 

that cannot be hed by cutting large limba, as is 

venal 

let M, by any means, the scion should not grow, 
the limb ean be cut off a littis lower the fullowing 
year, and grafied again. 

u The limbsflüre so small that wo or three pears, 
if ihe tree is thrifty, is oll the time they require te 
heal over 

Od There being suly one scio, and that on the 


m 
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upper side, there is no chance for the water to get 
in, and remain in the cavity in the end of the limb, 
and cause the limb to rot or freeze, and thus spoil 
the scions by splitting the limb. 

Ath. The scions being on the upper sides of the 
limbs, they are not as liable to be broken off by being 
loaded with ice, or fruit, as they would be, if they 
were oo the lower, or either of the horisontal 
sides 


Sth. They make handsomer aud better limbs 
than they do when there are two scioos in one 
stock. 

6th. Being situated so far from the trunk of the 
tree, they are wot apt to make large limbs, but 
commence bearing much sooner than they will 
when they are on large stocka, and in ordinary ca- 
wes will bear fruit enough to pay the whole expense 
in graffig and taking care of the tree before those 
wet in large limbs will bear any, of any amount. 

The lower bud, being thus inclosed below the end 
of the limb, will grow, if by any means the scion 
should be broken off above. Then, instead of the 
graft being on a large, partly decayed stock, it is 
on a small, nearly sound and healthy stock, and is 
well formed, and the whole top is handsome and in 
& healthy, bearing state. , 

I know this method of grafting is more expen- 
sive at first than it is to cut large limbs and pot 
two seions in a limb. But what of that, since it 
will pay for itself, and at before arything could 
be realised from the ok! method ! 

In large trees it i» necessary to cut from one to 
two, and sometimes three hundred limba But don't 
be frightened, for the tree will pay its expenses, 
and that soon If trees are grafted when their 
trunks are from two to four inches in diameter, 
limbs that are from s half to three-fourths of ao 
inch in diameter are large enough to cat, and from 
ten to fifty of those limbs, and sometimes lesa, will 
be sufficient to change the whole top. 

Trees thus grafted may be scraped carefully 
* hen the moss is wet, and if they are bark bound, 
‘ee bark may be split in June, by ronning a sharp 
knife several. times from the limbs to the roots 
The bark on the large limbs may also be split in 
the same way. The ground about the tree, as far 
As the roots run, should be loosened with a strong 
fork or pick as -e a shovel or spade, for that 
would cut the roots, and then covered with ma- 
nure, and a few quarts of or lime, and thea 
it should be covered with straw of coarse litter, so 
thick that ne grass or weeds will pet through it 
This will keep the ground light and rich, and the 
tree will flourh. A part of the remaining limbe 
and sprouts should be removed in the following 
August, and the remainder in a year from that time 
Old decayed tops, that abound with eprowts, will 
do well if their sprouts are grafted io this way, and 
the old decayed limb» ^re removed. 

Grafting «mall limbe, and setting only soe seen 
in a limb, is rather more difficult and less profitable 
for the grafter, but altogether mors profitahie for 
the employer, tbough the firet expense ie muah in 
crossed 


Grafting Was i» made of one. part tallow, two 
parts beeswax, four parts rosin, taken by weight, 
and melted together ip. an iron betile over a mab 


erate fire, and thea poured into water, and worked 
like shoemakers’ wax A «mall amount of lard 
rubbed over the hands will prevent ite sticking to 
them Tbe water into which it is poured should be 
nearly warm, or & part of it will get too hard to 
work easily before it all cn It ean be made 
pliable in cold weather by keeping it in warm wa 
ter, and tabing out and applying it to the limb imr 
mediately. We keep it warm with a spirit-lamp, 
in a box with a amall sheet of tin immediately over 
the blaze, and a few inches above the tin there is a 
board fall of holes, on which the wax is laid, and 
nade secure from the cold by a lid that covers the 
top of the box. The lamp is put im at s small 
door at the side, under the tin. 


Vome Pepartmeut. 


SOCIAL LIFE: 
ITS ILLS AND PLEASURES. 
r * L SURE. 

Man, in the savage as well as the civilized state, 
is fitted by the piastic hand of hia Creator for the 
society of his fellows, The antetored Indian, with 
nothing to guide him bot the light of his own in- 
stinct, or reason, shane solitude, and, with hi breth- 
ren of the forest, builds s village of rude hots, 
wher, be can enjéy the pleasures of social life. lu 
civilised society men form social compacts, mot 
merely to gratify their intellectus) faculties, or to 
obtain wealth, but to satisfy the yearnings of the 
soul for a kindred &pirit, which will vibrate in uni- 
son with its own. _ This feeling is not the result of 
education or training, bot is the spontaneous out- 
gushing of buman us ee, which cannot be confined. 


within the sarrow limite of a social eystem, par 


verted and abused by an unnatural and forced edop- 
tion of certain rules, under the control of the tyrant 


fashion. 

Social life, therefore, being the effect of a Jaw 
implanted in man's menta) nature, it bebooves all to 
study that law in order to be happy. Tbe history 
of past agvs ie proof that mankiad have not obeyed 
the social law ; for happiness bas pot alwaye ex- 
isted in the social state. Nations, bound together 
by one common brotberbood, bare. rendered them. 
selves miserable by engaging io civil ware thas 
severing those tios whith are the only sure boade 
of domestic tranquillity and happiness Nations 
have risen up against each other, and brethren of 
the human family have engaged in deadly warfare 
oo tbe battle field, thus forever blasting the social 
joys of thousands of families The soldier may 
fight voluntarily for the freedom of bis country, of 
be may be forced upon the battheGeld by same 
ambitious tyrant, but in each case he is obliged to 

bimself from those be loves, thee violating 
the social lav. and bringing as a pesaliy some of 
the most lacersting of buman ill, Thus we sse 
that war i» in direst opposition to the socia] lew, 
pad until à can be abolished amd the reign of uni 
versal peace pervade iba earth happiness in. the 
social state will not be complete. 

If we leave the Geld of martial glory, where the 
contention iè between msa and man aad come te 


t - 
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Vee am Agie coe cris f the serea anco | ihv 
dete beari we shall fed Unt the fwa of m 
„ 1 D. I1 2 a it 
a^ kum saben Family quarrels though 
Oot ae desirontive to life asa quarrel between pa 
Wem a^ cries, as destructive t socia! 
kippoon — War between nations b owed by 
LL 
wA Üeequeeetiy be traced fo the same chus 
Pree bate to extravagance, ami ortraragence boats 
to Gant end want leads to à train of evils destruc. 
uve of demesfi peace Serious altercations be 
tween hoshand eed wife frequently result from a 
defeeence of openemn a regani to the stylo of dress 
„ eqapare de, deemed seoemary o wn 
— for ihe family, by the parties concerned. 
Duapetes om sock tops are very sonoying, amd 
aaoiate the pleasures of arial lifa 

Se Ásdunene lien al ube fouodation of many serous 
era and when it mvades the deaestic circle st is 
a deadly fee to acca) PEI & & allowed & 
rankis ia the breast of any meatber of Ube family, 
wo that everythang the others receive i» cron! 
parted with, tbair somal Nile will be robbed of ita 
weet ani charms 

!' ambiwa to be the greatest or most esteemed 
by society takes possession of the mind of some 
member of a family, à will create a feeling of 
Jealousy, whieh will make the somal cucie a scene 
ví mond — 2 
Bet we have dwelt long enough on the dark exl» 
of the picture, and in conchoding will say, that in 
order te make social life what R should be, the 
some of the niad caught to be kept im due 
to Ousiesloamea Denevalomce, and 
reason, This should be dose by all the membe 
of the hossebold; for a family, like a mesical in- 
@ramedt, must be perfect in eli its parta, thet dis 
comian soim may act vibrate opon the ear, asd 
pewdoce onpieassasi emetmume in the soul If there 
V» as emblem of the joys of the upper sanctuary to 
be found this mde the tomb, it may be found in the 
domestic circle where peace order, and harmony 
peevad Add to all this the joys and boppe which 
religioa afSorda, and tbe present life will approach 
a osar Lo a state of perfect bliss as is possible thes 
wade of beareo, Present enjoyment wool appear 
Vo be complete in such a family, and the only thing 
which would seem to dampen tbeir joys would be 
the tug: of being eeparated by death and this 
could he amuaged by ihe reflection of meeting each 
ether in the paradise of God. 
— — — 


rr 


Awake O soni, thy boars eee. 
Tu» nu — — 
Time with eternal © mowing. 
LP 
Thy reunbuilon i> sii come, 
Asecrdumg c thy demis (by doom 
Do ngas do right 


„. 
Acá empost beret arcus! thy heat 


rr ae 
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Leo bart 


Vo cha, do Fig ht 


A woo View apuiulbe rie part 


Te arci che! © wel wraith 

Vie carthqabe aed the white ad's broeih, 

Theo ieiioy amd tho shade oí deni 
S. 

e. 

Wan aana ame shai cias Cho e 
Nr 


1 
Theog every day with ter! be rile, 
Wort is the ebeumat of ife — 

Astha v wb: 
For man wan mado io Coll amd strive, 
Ami only Vies; ^ bo iabot tive 

Do reb do uhi 


Liis ts mi ol e Reiomq dream, 

A Verbo Gab, e raadon quam, 

A Geb tte oa Lao pasing stream, 
am boi vo Mta 

Par there's a ert her every hour — 

la every paseimg voni a power — 
re meta. Dh reM 


Ot ife i^ fell of comm thumg hi, 
Ami Bobble domis —f wobiy wn ugat - 
N arta) ecc annas imagi. 


INDIVIDUAL. RESPONSIBILITY ; 


OF ueser wise suecuva, [Conciuded.] 


VHL—WESN ACTING A» RETRESENTATIVEN OF OTWERA | 


The subject is only so far examined as it involves 
Cottam questions ^f conscience 

The popular vopresson im tha! not only is a man 
bound to act sceording to the known will of bis 
constituenta, but that, in cases where such action is 
morally disbonorable apd wrong, the representative 
vs guiltioss in He is re 


that wrong. 
ea unde He & the trumpet 


through which others speak If he advucates injus 


tice, if he authorises wicked measures, the blame is | 


wot bis but the constituents’ af whom be is a mere 
exponent. ‘Transferred from himself, the blame 
goes back to the constituent: and of the thousands, 
each takes his infinitesimal dividend Such diluted 
reponsibüty falls like a mere dew upon men's 
swart consciences, They shake it thence as a lion 
shakes off the dewdrops of the moming. Thos 
the most palpable wronge may be done, and, by 
this dextrous fiction, no one je-responsible The 
abstraction i» the only biatpable thing. 

Every day, we see the anomaly of dark mischief 
begotien without & parentage—eine born without 
father or mother. 

In the first place, there is a fallacy in popular 
reasonings in respect to & representative s functions 
He is mot a man selected to do whatever his comnts 
tuents wish to hare done. This i» not the theory oo 
which our civil polity is funded in thi» matter, nor 


OURNAI 
any thin ke n With the peop tee tee the urig 
ial pewer 2 2 uu x ("alin 
should iure © thei benefi. They are to select an 
agent for that purpose That agent is in bea raj 
aml mot a mandfectwred representative, They are 


io select a man whose known opinions represent 
their opinions , and one in whase integrity amd coud 
Figment they ore willing to lesfe all question 
whieh may inculentally arisa 


The womanly and degrading doctrine that a rep 
resentative has ne personal. independence but has 
volunteered. to beeome tbe thistle-down for the put» 
lie mimli, ie ablorrent ta the spint of vur institutions, 
anil ruins to poblic marala A representative ie 
Bot a tool. He isnat an errand boy—he is not a mere 
mail bag, into which everybody throws his package, 
for him te empty out at the appointed time and 
place, ‘The ire! of à representative of a free peo 
ple de ear af the noblest conceptions of manhood, 
He is a man who, in his real opinions and character, 
represents the publie guod ami no more after he i 
formally invested with the ev, than he did before 
| Hie is vent to publie balls to acf ow! Ade own will, 
because that will i. known to be coincident with 
that of his fellow citizens. His presence there is 
simply a declaration on the part of hi» constituents . 
* This man io beeen among we; Als opinions sd- 
| stantially represent oars; we cw dde in hie integ- 
rity, and are willing to suffer oun, interests in the 
public counseia to. be managed by Ais wimdom^ No 

such thing i» known to our institutions se that a 
| representative is tbe common carrier of other men's 
| opinions instead of his own, 
| In ali cases that arire where the representative 
is required tu do that which be believes tu be wr 
there is but one of two courses; he must. refuse to 
do wrong, or he musi resign. — Either course i» plain 
| amd easy. There i another course, but it i» very 
| 


bard. It e to «mother one's conscience, to remain 
and de wrong, known all the time, or only quo 
rant of it by wavering his eyes by dishonest sophis 
tries. : 
| No man has a right to represent wrong, No man 
| has a pretensiondo bonor, who will sell. himself to 
| what be believes to be evi Every man owes to 
himself the duty of honesty, of versity, and. of. im- 
| tegrity. These are not subjects of barter. They 
| aroas much inalienable, as & band a foot, With- 
out them, a man is no longer a man If be saya? / 
was obliged to do the wrong—] feit thet it waa wrung, 
but 1 was inatrected ^—Good Ged in Heaven! to 
whom hast thou given power to imstruct a man to 
do wrong? lLweruüver you todo wrong! Well, what 
was the bargain! Did they promise to mend 
your conseience—to repair the breach of honor! 
Did they agree to take your account in God's Judg- 
ment! Did they underwrite sil your risks aod 
| perils in an. insurance against etermal fire and final 
Vengeance. 
| No maa may bind you to do wrong, who will 
| 


not stand between you and God in the day of judg- 
ment. 

When a course is selfish and unjust to the public 
weal, when it is in any sense dishonorable or wrong, 
he whe tells yaf to perform it, insults you—unless 
you obey ; theo you insult yourself! 


— 


or 
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hini ' and the r [ ^c at what then! It te the man that the pubik dete 
i i ` " alis Qa tte admurablepesa of integrity They do mA 
: i ^ * ' „ be à chenge © among neo iadt virtee, bot the candidate. Every man aoe 
un t a une re " a up i jeraie men put aliai will mnn Odia jwe i [YI 
Wich d eee fletting anm the comstitueate, and] Tune diens emm ev y u iof 
1 f e m in a | bribery amung public afficere, ara alarmingly a | low eset ft le a Gower thet Mosmo tate in the 
treat ream, "Ha lan willing, But fear wased. Such is my deep conviction of the sul a Serna cmd | have T" 
stevager than honor, and eslfishnees strunger thas versnm of integrity in our publie places, that | hed 


bot if he gan roll the méral 
juality of his comduct upon others, be rises up from 


his bur 


In this disquiet 


len 


These falla 


necietiece, y 


Hot let ne man déseive himself 
ja exvuses may soothe your « yar eum 
panoe may unite in pronouneing such a euourse 


Dut 


or your aeociales, 


tihi, and publi sentimónt tay nol com lema 
neither your OWN  consciemes 
nut public 


Gul ia greater than, ther 


sentiment, are to be 
all 


And in that judgment will teach, with fatal ewrtaitit y, 


var final Judge 


He will judge yoa 


that the sin of multitudes i» the sin of ite members 
vt official sins are personal sina 
Mat 


ae are culpable 


we mus no » ippose 


Thei 


that representatives 


constituegts umite in the 


rung If, in any community, any unmanuly course 
any nujust course, any wreug marse, is deliberate 
ly pursued by public servants, it i5 because the beady 

the community require or permit it Laut) in 
the legislature, is only representative; bargains 


and «ales of publie good are not pec "m to legisla 
tive halls, do not begin there; they àre tho resuli 
( a public atate of morals vat of which legislatures 


have theirtirt 


The community do not. tolerate independence in 
their servants, — Indeed, When a voter has a welfich 
wish to be furthered, be will vote sooner for any 
body, than that man who will really consult the 


publie good, and not a. private one. On the other 


band, men feel justified in refusing to vote for a man, | 


bo matter how good, if he is a personal enemy, or 


ef a different church, or connected with a hated | 


family, ot of another party—all reasons of selfish 
ness and disconnected from the public good 

When men are elected without regard to qualif 
cations, ought we to be too rigid in examining their 
worth! When they were begotten of sel(ishoess 
upon sor didaess, ought not the offspring to resemble 
the parents! When they are sent into office upon 
private and selfiah grounds, onght they to betray 


their constituents by acting hooérably and for the | 


publie good ! 

I do not wish to congeal from you my belief, that 
in every part of our polucal institutiones. men act 
at the lowest gauge of moraMfeeling. In respect 
to politital and 'ivil matters, the people and their 
servants, throughout, are marked By the feebleness 
of moral perceptions, and by the prodigious de 
velopment of selfishness 

Men cast their votes upon the worst materials 
A candidate is suljected to the scramble of a 
multitade of cliques and circles; and these are 
made up of a multitude of selfish partners, each 
one acting ether from selfish motives, or from sym- 
pathy with those Who did All salutary publie 
sentiment i» gradually destroyed by this selfishness. 
Men grow up under it They breathe it, ma they 
do tbe air, and do not perceive tbe loss of robust 


rather follow a sn to the grave, bating for him the 
glorious hope of immortality, than to see him em 
bras» the convenient morals of oar capitale and «f 
our national legislature 


There is no hope of a purer state of things, un 
low men are made te believe that their political 
utice are relagnogs duties; sod that polities! deeds 

eto be as scrupulously clean as their deeds af 
i-votiun 

We must look to religion for help. This, there 
ftw »o time for the pulpit t» seaff at conscience . 
ir venerable ministers of the gospel to jain ungodly 

neee as to the truth of a law of God, sublimely 
higher than tbe buman law 


ia matter of profound serrew and. surprise, 
when out of such a vast necessity, à faint effort was 
made to bring public affairs within the circuit of 

cience, that »^ many religious teachers should 
tu leach their people that conscience should be su 
preme in public affairs, and bitter! y denouncing all 
who did so teach 

Conscience is sot our danger, but the want of 
Rigidity i» not the disease of politics 
Unless religion can hasten to brace up 
tue publie conscience, and bring men toa more re 
lipous purity in political affairs, we shall quickly 
rom eur race and come to destruction. 

After the foregoing remarks, it may sorprise you 
if | express my belief that strict integrity and con 
*picuous honor would be more successful than eer 
vile compliance now is. There is, after all the perver- 
mon im man, an appreciation of goodness; and for 
coofirmed and enlarged goodness there is admira- 
tion. Bat a victorious integrity must be a genuine 
It must be built, as the ship is belt. of 
seasoned umber from keel and keleoo to taffrai! 
it must be like the ship, which, while it yields to 
tho waves and bows t the winds, yet it bolde ite 
| own course in spite of both. There are times when 
approved integrity will founder, just. a» sometimes 
| eu the sea the stalwart ship goes down, and the 

slender and diemasted bark rides out the storm 

But is not a strong and well-built abip, nevertheless 

the safest, and the most sure to reach the port with 

crew and cargo! 

Exsperieace has made men slow to believe that 
integrity i» anything more than a specious pre 
tence !—ten who promise honesty, forget the prom- 

| ise; men that would never dodge a bullet, dodge a 
|^ question; men have gone from home professing to 
| be as immaculate as Cemre wife, have come home 
| politically as ring-stresked and spotted as Laban's 
| flock. They have announced the laftiest perfor- 
mances and performed nothing. This game has 
been played over and over, until men as much er- 
pect that a candidate will set forth his virtue, as 
they do that be will afterwards yiolat it But 


Conscience 


ut latity 


integrity 


egrity to be an element of character, the man will 
weer lke ben Tise: because no man (ab "d 
denly prove, or suddenly obtain an immovable 
bower, which is the age and ripeness of a good mind , 
Taisi because there is no constatation or hardihoud 
to aviried virtue, Me whe i» upright enly when 
vot tempted, has bot a meager beart The force of 
custom the cruel necemmies, the im penous circum. 
sianeen, which form the staple of escolpator- 


| *peeches, what are these things bot. the very me- 
| terials of trial} 


What is a sword worth that will not bear grind. 
ug! Good steel cover fears emory or grindetones, 
oot suffers from them , but is always made brighter 
and sharper i 


Just às long as men are allowed to expand into 
greatness in a single wight, we shall have mosb- 


| rvoms—and we shall bewigaks when time sod trial 


Gund, unconscious of Rational danger, refusing | 


are the parents of our public men! 

lo conclusion, a bad public man is usually a joint 
work. The people fashion, aod be furnisies mate 
rials, and both the hand and the material are will- 
ing partnera 

The people of this republic are a bold race, and 
eminently impatient of restraint. The scorn of re 
straint i» pot confined to political things They 
champ the bit of conscience ; they are restive under 
the prohibitione of religion; and, upon the edet 
cs of truth. 

The restraints of religion, scarcely enough to 
bold the individual, ere wholly inadeguate to hold 
back men acting im messe And bere it is that 
wrong thrives and pierces the soil with its tough 
and bungry roots and shakes off ita evil seeds to 
every Vagrant wind. 

Bot do not build oo the sand Ob! give heed to 
God's ruth Of all the evil done under tbe Bon, 
noneSwscapes God's eye He will gather up the 
whole of it—that which darkness bred, that which 
custom or power enforced, or law itself justified. 

All tbe boundless wickedness that the ocsan has 
rocked, or the winds wafted , all the transgressions 
of the city, apd that which was solitary and un- 
‘witnessed: Ged will gather them all, and appor- 
tion his share to every living creature And when 
the vast distribation is foisbed, there will be no 
guilt left; there will be no more than what is iadi- 
vidual and personal 

Not an atom will be charged to corporations, but 
all to its members; not particle to partion, but 
all to citizens; nothing to constituency, but all to 
constituenta There will be no firma, or banks, or 
parties, or custome, or laws, inthe day of judgment ; 
nothing but wew; and upon them, severally and 
individually, according to the truth of justiee will 
be divided the sum of ali the iniquity which was ce 
earth distributed or hidden under sames or ab 
traction 
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YOUNG AGAIN. 
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As obi mas wi» ia bis high bect md ebair 
Baire as open boor, 

Wo. ibe „ 
| ads bot acrus Ge buor. 

Abd the drowsy chet of an onciem clock 
[EN boer of four 

A brosse blows ia and à bresse blows odt 
rosa: 

rr 
rr 

.. 
Aad he seeps in he Pari carded chair 

The oad mas Geepa and ine 1 man dreame, 
hee bead drops o hes Brees 

Mis hence seias (Bets oehde Dobi. 
Awd fai! to has lap im cvm 

The nid mas seeps ead in tee be dream, a 
Amm domm ages io biset 

The prar» unrodl their fearful eruti | 
Me jo a chid again 

A mother's inet ore ia bie ear, 
ILE mr ds Bree, 

Me chase good; busierties 
Fw dew the rosa piesn 

He piocho the ed rom a . 
„ 

Ani Sonde ine pues — 
Brash ba meter e cdo, 

Ari cages ^ U memos brent 
Wich e best amd nated pio, 


Be \ mere „„ ibe grassy iane. 
Asd by be brimming poet 

Ami n om. cocapes bis pared | pe 
Ae te bagre ube beil For oimai, 

Asd be wishes ii ever were nise o iot. 
Amd dee mrming sever moro iwl 

A meters hasá ie prm | oe bw bem, 
ther tae in cm bie bem — 

A ammar bene Merwe in mi he 2— 
— —ä— — —— 

2e 
Bes bus oye are 4 
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DOMESTIC. 

Po»nrrwan Scwwaar —Tbe proceedings of Con 
grees during the past month have oot presented 
say feature of genera) interest Several important 
measures hare bern brought opon the carpet for 
üue, bot Oos far we are unable te record 
aeg ona umeni A fecere ifia on the lege 
Gem of the enüry.— Several petitione have been 
presini be the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, whieh hare been laxi epee the table by de 
ceded magri ea „„ dun samca has bero 
had we (he dumis d the Nery, bot witbo ! am 
ponam comedi The Homestead Bill, proveding e 
6 of amd frome (he plis domam to octaua! sot 
ere, has — — of several ar matod de 
baise, aod has cmised bath e somber of ehoquest 
speeches io "fh facon The restive on Nocio 
tenentem (he prisa) afine A Kureps have 
— niied op ia — ^ ome me where 
(wg hare ever comi b **; tanety of 
p 
—— —Añ eme — 
e 


mana os e 


The Whig State Convention of Pennsylvania met 
at Harnsburg on the 25th of March, and nominated 
W infield Scott a their candidate for the Presidency, 
by a vote of one hundred and thirteen to five. The 
Convention passed a serves of resolutions in favor 
of the enactment of Revenue Laws for the aid of 
the industrial interests of the country —of main- 
taining the provisions of the Constitution without 

commending the administration 
of President Fillmore for ita ability sad patriotism, 
the wisdom with which it hae conducted our in- 
tercourse with foreign nations, and ite beneficent 
and conciliatory management of dome tic affairs. 

The Democratic State Convention of Virginia 
was held at Richmond on the 26th abd 26th of 
March Fifteen electors were appointed without 
reference to their views in regard to a Presidential 
candidate. No delegates were appointed to the 
National Convention. A series of resolutions was 
adopted, asserting the principles of the resolutions 
of 1798—denying the power of Congress to appro- 

E 

an 
adherence to (he masims of Washington and Jef 
ferson in the foreign policy of the Federal Govern 
tment. 


The State election in Connecticut tsok place on 
the Sth of April The leading iege was on the 
Maine Liquor Law, a large portion of the Whigs 
being in favor of its enactments Mr. Seymour, 
the Democratic candidate for Governor, was cho 
sen by a bandeome majority, and the same party 
hare a majority in the Legislature. 

At the Municipal eiecton io Portland, Maite, 
Albion K. Pals has been elected Mayor of the 
cy by a vote of 1,890 to 1,495, against Neal Dow, 
the Tempersscs candidate, and the sealous advo 
cate of the Maine Liquor Law. 

A till bee been offered in the Massachusetts 
Senate by Mr. Sewall, providing for the appoint 
ment by the Governor of Commissioners when any 
parsos io the State i» arrested or seized, or in dan- 
ger of being arrested or seised as s fugitive slave, 
on being informed there f, diligently and faithfully 
fo use all lawful means to protect, defend and pro 
cure (he discharge of every euch person; and also 
making it the duty of the State Courts, upon infor 
mation being given of such an arrest, to ime a 
writ of Habeas Corpus, returnable to the Supreme 
Jodiesal Court , and if, wader thia, the person claim. 
od in not dihargai, be may appeal and claim a 
tial by jory 


Merss Bocwsanv Comwimniosn — We have le 
ter adview from the Boundary Commission Mr 
J R Bartlett, the Commissioner on the part of the 
United Mates, was èt Moastian on the 16th of Jan 
wary, await conveyance i» Ban Francie He 
bad preceeded, late in November, or early io De- 
cember, to Banta Ores, è town of Sonora, accom 
pasted by the Morren Commissioner, (jen Pedro 
Geroa Conde, wuh the common purpose of procor 
ing provisions for their respective partion At thie 
piace General Conde was taken meb, bet there be 
ing oo phyeesan there he was removed to Arispe, 
the oid capital of the Bate of Bonora. The change 
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waa, however, of no avail, for be died on the 19th 
of December, aged 47 years. 

Gen. Conde deservedly enjoyed a bigh reputa- 
tion, not only emong his own people, but with those 
of whatever other country be bad held intercourse, 
He was a statesman, soldier, scholar, and skillful 
diplomatiet—e patriotic, able, and accomplished 
man. By the officers of the United States who 
knew bim, he was highly esteemed, and with all a 
decided favorite, For a time, be was Secretary of 
War of the Mexican Republic, and at his decease 
a member of the Senate for the State of Sonora 

Finding no provisions at Santa Crus, Mr. Bartlett 
was unable to go back to the Gila, but took, route 
for Mazatlan, where be arrived co the 16th of Jan- 
wary. Soon after be had left Santa Crus, intelli- 
gence reached him of the sickness of about fifty of 
the Mexican escort which had accompanied him sod 
Gen. Conde thither. 

Gen. Carrasco, who had been sent in the summer 
by the Mexican Government, with a force of 400 
men, to renew the occupation of a town abandoned 
to the Indians, and te keep the Apaches in check, 
had also died suddenly of cholera. 

Mr. tt bas «ince arrived at San Francisco, 
and was in (bat city at tbe last advices 


Frou tue Aacro CG. - We have overland 
intelligence from tbe Arctic coast by the arrival of 
Dr. Kae at St. Paul, Minnesota, Dr. Rae arrived 
on the 14th of March, having performed the jour- 
pey from Pembina to Seulk Rapide—some 500 
milee—id ten daya It is to be observed, that roy- 
ageure between these pointe are obliged to take 
with them from the point of starting & stock of 
proviaime for the entire distance, aod to sleep on 
the prairy every might. His equipage from Pew- 
bins consisted of two servants, and a dog team to 
draw bis articles of outfit, This journey was a coo- 
tinwance of & journey of a similar kind directly 
from a station of the Hudson Bay Company, on 
MeKenaie's River, about. 2,500 miles by the route 
of travel beyond Pembina. Both journeys were 
performed upon snow shore 

De Rae was sent to the Arctic coast in search of 
Franklin, last epriog, by the Hudson Bay Company, 
at the solicitation, as we understand it, of the Brit- 
ish authorities at home. The gentleman having 
won a disumguished reputation for energy and sci- 
ence, during eighteen years service under the Com 
pany, wae selected for this enterprise Havigg ob 
tained voyageurs from Pembina, be sailed in boats 
down MeKensis'a River, north, and issued into the 
Arete Osan Thence be threaded the const east- 
erly, 800 miles, After a fruitless search, discover. 
ing 00 trace of Franklin, ia marks by the war, or 
in the koowledge of the Eaquimaus, be returned 
just in season to escapo the autamnal ice He nei 
ter saw mor beard anything of the British. and 
American expeditione of last year He entertains 
the oomme conjecture that Franklin's vessels have 
leen crushed between floating. mountains of ice — 
The Dr. hes left for England 


——— 


Acoiwart st Heit Gare—A serious accident 
occurred on Friday, March 26th, oo the Rast River 


— 


€ 


at Hell Gate, in connection with the submarine op- 
erations of Mona Maillefert, who was engaged in 
removing rocks from the channel. It appears that 
about two o'clock in the afternoon M. Maillefert and 
bis assistante, William Smith, Capt. Southard, and 
two men, named Joseph Martin and Jobn Whalen, 
embarked in two boats from Pot Cove, for the pur 
pore of firing four charges of powder, containing 

100 pounds each, on the “Frying Pan" Two of 
the charges were fired, and the third lowered down 
upon the rock ; but, before the operation was fa- 
hed, the box containing the canister became bro- 
ken, and the sand with which it was ballasted ran 
out into the water—consequently the buoyancy of 
the canister caused it to rise to the surface, and it 
was, hauled alongside the wooden charge 
bost, with the view of conveying it ashore: the 
other charge was sunk upon the rock, and the wires 
properly attached. 

By some mistake on the partof the two men 
in the charge beat, they handed M. Maillefert 
the wires attached to the floating canister in- 
stead of those attached to the canister lower- 
ed upon the fock , and he secerdingly applied therm 
to the galvanic battery which he had with him, and 
immediately an explosiog took place, which blew 
the wooden boat to stens, and instantly killed the 
two mes, and so seriously wounded Capt. Southard 
that he died at two o'clock. 

M. Mailiefert and Mr. Smith, who were in one of 
Francis's metallic life boata, and which, as before 
stated, contained the battery, found themselves at 
the bottom of the river, and after struggling and 
being under water for some time, they succeededin 
laying bold of part of the metallic life boat, which, 
containing an air chamber, supported them until 
they received assistance, and were taken on shore. 

Neither of them remember hearing the noise of 
the explosion, though it was heard for miles dis- 
tant, and shook every house in the seighborhood, 
sod caused great alarm to the inhabitants of Har- 
lem, Yorkville, and Astoria. Boats were immedi 
ately pushed off from Long Island, and from the 
vessels in the Sound, and every assistance ren- 
dered. 

The body of one of the two men in the wooden 
boat presented a frightful appearance, being liter- 
ally blown to pieces; the body of the other bas 
not been recovered. 


escaped death, both by the explosion and by drown- 
ing, in a miraculous manner, the latter receiving but 
a few slight burns on the (ace; the farmer had bis 
enat rent to sbreda, and had it not been for the me- 
tallie boat, both woold inevitably have perished 


Sarewnece in rae Cowwuma Rivea—The pro 
peller Gen. Warren, for many months engaged in 
the const trade, wie wrecked at the mouth of the 
Columbia on the Sist of January, and forty-two 
lovee were losi. She was bound for San Francisco, 
and had proceeded Li sea, when an ancident coeur 
red, causing ber Ù leak badly and che put back for 
Astoria. She had passed the bar, when, in conse 
quence of th- insufficient power of her engines, and 
the roughness of the sea, she became unmanage 
able, sod drifted toward Olataop Spit, where sbe 
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finally struck. The sea, breaking over ber with 
great fury, parted her old hull, and before assistance 
Ded aoe empate — 

y to tbe shore, every vestige of the 
wreck had been swept away, and every soul on 
board perished. Only the ten meo composing the 
boat's crew escaped. Capt Thompson, command- 
ing the General Warren, met the sad fate to which 
his vessel and all on board were so suddenly swept. 


Hoeusicaxe wean Curcaco—On the lech of 
March, a short distance from Chicago, Ill, a burri- 
cane swept over Duncklee’s Grove, confiaing its 
ravages to a narrow track, which destroyed several 
houses and barns, trees, fences, dic, and killed ser- 
eral sheep. In Mr. Duneklee's house eighteen per- 
sons were assembled. It was a kind of family 
meeting— four of his married children with their 
families having »rrived on a visit that day. Sud- 
slenly, and without premonition, the house was 
lifted several feet from ite foundation, and was 
crashed in ite fall. Mra. Duncklee was instantly 
killed. A són in-law had his foot broken, and was 
seriously injured in his back. The remainder, as if 
by miracle, escaped with only slight contusions. 


More or Sri, Wutrz.—À mine of Spanish 
whiting has recently been. discovered on the farm 
of Mr. Williama, in tbe south western part of Alto, 
Fon du Lac County, Wisconsin, which is said to 
embrace an area of near twenty acres. The whit- 
ing is found within eighteen inches of the surface, 
and is comprised in a layer of from eighteen inches 
to two-and-a-half feet in thickness Its quality has 
also been tested'by actual experiment, and proved 
to be excellent. Wheo obmpounded with oil, it 
made a very fine quality. It has beon used by 
carpenters to chalk theur lines, and found to answer 
this purpose much better than chalk, as it i» entire- 
ly free from the finty lumps so common in chalk, 
which soon destroy & line by cutting it in pieces. 
The situation of the land where the mine was first 
discovered is low and flat 


Stare Lowamm Kertta— A report has been re- 
centy prevented to the Legislature, from which it 
app= iat the number of patiente in the State 
Lunatic Asylum, at. Utica, at the commencement of 
the fear 1851, was 429; 366 have been added to 
tbe number during the year, 112 discharged récor- 
ered—15 much impreved—51 improved—134 un- 
improved, and 48 bave died. Whole number re- 
maining, 435. Whole number received into the 
Asylum from January 16th to the let of December, 
1851, 3,109 ; of whom 1,500 have Men discharged 
recovered, 23 much improved, 511 improved, 47? 
unimproved, and 378 have died The price fixed 
for keeping persons in indigeat circumstances has 
been fixed at $2 60, instead of f? per week The 
managers say that the past experience of the Asy 
lum renders the change necessary. 


Ebocecariowat Karoaw. —John O. Wattles and as- 
gocia!es are now engag din founding at West Point, 
lixliana. an institute intesded to be a model emi 
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mary, embracing in ita plan thorough physical as 
well as intellectual culture, with a scientific and 
practical mastery of agriculture, mechanics, dc. 
The ultimate end centemplated is social as weil as 
individual melioration, though no particular views 
of Society or ite needs are required or expected of 
those who take part in the enterprise. Coopers- 
tion is solicited from those interested in the general 
idea, whetber by way of aid to free the land, erect 


suitable buildings, Ac, or by personal connection 
with the work. 


Fewwmat m Saxta Fx—4A celebrated female 
adventurer, known a» Madame Tulis, recently died 
at Santa Fe, where she attracted much attention 
by the splendor of ber funeral, as she had done by 
the notoriety of ber life. Of poor and bumble ori- 
giv in Sonora, she came into New Mexico when 
young, and by a certain sprightliness of intellect 
and force of character, though, like nearly all Mez- 
ican women, totally illiterate, sbe attained the dis- 
tinction, whatever that may be worth, of being the 
most famed of her sex in ber adopted bome., At 
her decense years had told upon her constitution 
lees than ber course of liè. She took early to two 
professions common in that country of easy morals. 
Tbe days and nights which she spent, as à euccere- 
ful gamester, the presiding divinity at the monte- 
table, are uncounted ; so also is the number of ber 
various enten 
, Iu compliance with ber directions, no expense 
was spared upon ber funeral ; and she had the bon- 
or of being the first person in New Mexico who was 
ever buried by a bebop. All the New Mexican 
magnificence of the gorgeous church to which sbe 
belonged wag in requisition on thia occasion Her 
coffin, richly bound and lined. and draped with cost 
ly silk and lawns, was surrounded by a company of 
religious functionaries @plendid in their laced and 


kind of lusters, which presented a striking specta- 
cle, contrasted as it wae with a profusion of white 
and black drapery. 

The repose of the departed scu] was assured by 
the appropriate ntes— in the present case prolonged 
for hours, and the mterment of ber remaina, wbich 


s» ghiera oos ha, providni Congress sdai! make 
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a Severe reapenes te bis memorial asking for | territory would wot be any disadvantage to the 


vehi of way through the wildernem, and protec- 
thon te bia wires — He sechs mo. pecuniary aid, bat 


€ 


of form, ai bong distances, with lange garrisons, by 
entabbahing siwbades twenty moss apart, each of 
twenty dagoen He proposes that two or thrve 
soldes shall rede daily each way fou cach stuck 
ada, eo as — è daily — — 
cross the comtnent, while at the same tme pro 


tng ail the proiection which the telegraph will re 
practicable made of securing m great national od 
jeet with comparatively little expense The div 


Tes Carrrou—The marble contract for the en 
langement of the Capitol i» given to Jaba Rice, 
Jobo Baird, Charies Heebner, and Matthew Baird, 
ali of Philadelphia County, Pu. the marble required 
te be procured from the quarries near. Lee, in the 

of Massachusetts, at the rate of sixty-five 

cobie foot fr al! Mocks of marble o 

taining Ubirty cubic feet or less, sad $1 98 per oo- 

bie foot for all bochs of marble cootaining over 
u cobee feet. 


Berrras Mosecw — The moseam of Dr. Abbot, 
ol Cairo, cansisting of tbe rarest and most canoas 


of its kind in the world. Tint of the British Mu- 
sun and of the King of Promis are more eztien- 
sive, but are hardly more choke Among other 
remarkable objects in Dr. Abbot's collection, is the 
seal ring of Cheops, the supposed builder of the 
great Pyramad 


lw»wrar ow Lazes Serzaroa — There are em- 
ployed ou the southern shores of Lake Superior 
710 miners amd copper cotiere amd 800 surface 
men sod mechanics, and 900 ether artisans, total 
number of mbabvtasts, 3,035 , thé amoante of land 
cleared for agricultural purposes, 20,000 acres— 
There are 73. boreeteams and 50 yoke of oxen. 
The wages of miners average about $40 per month. 
surface men about 826 per month , guod mechanics 
965 per month ; team and mao driver from $4 to 
. per day. 


New Traaroar—A new territory is proposed, 
compramg that porton of Wisconsin )ying north 
ef the 45th degree of north lstitude, and that por- 
tion of Michigas lying west of Lake Michigan — 
‘Ths territory i» very moeh isslated from the States 
to whch i w attached, and has separate and inci 
viaa] mterests peculiarly i owa, which, umder the 
present organisation, do mot receive the fustering 


States from which it i propos! to detach it, which 


wou} not be more than compensated by ite aug- 
Wentel coumsoerveal aod politwoal advantages 


Light bands of India robber are in a measure, 
taling the place oi twine in some faahwoable stores, 


fot (natoaung «mall parcels 


A beautiful white ewan bas beva sbot at James 
town, the ootet of Chautauque Lake It measured 
six feet and sux inches from tp to tip of ite wings, 
and twenty-seven inches from the end of ita bill to 
the base ef ite neck Ite color was the purest 
white. 


Gov. Ladislao» Ujbazy bas addressed œ letter to 
the editor of The Brwnawicker, in Missouri. deny img 
the statement which appeared in a previous num- 
‘Wor of his paper, that the Hungarians were about 
welling out their claims in lowa, with the intention 
of colonizing Texas. 


The Texas papers announce the death of Taylor 
White, the greatest stock grower in the State. The 
sum of (40,000 i» specie was found in bis safe. 


Haas Wilson, è wealthy citizen of Steubenville, 
Olio, died recently in that city, in the 86th year of 
his age, leaving in bequests $50,000 to the Board of 
Domestic Missions of the Presbyterian Church; 
$50,000 to the Board of Foreigo Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church 81,000 to the Piltebyterian 
Church of Steubenville ; and $200 each to all the 
other churches in that city , $1,700 to the Presby- 
terian Bible and Tract Societies of Steubenville , 
and $500 to the poor of the aty. 
astive of Ireland, and began life in Steubenville 
very poer. 


Mr, John S. Dwighdl of Boston, is about to pro- 
duce a book upon Mosart. based on the work of a 
distinguished Rassien author, who is little known, 
either io France, England, or this country. It will 
be published im two volumes, by a house in this 
city. The first volume is cocupied with the life of 
the gr« st composer, and the second with criticisms 
upon his works 

Tus Peorce’s Lacan Tb course, which bas 
been attended with great interest during the latter 
part of the season in New York, was closed withba 
lectare on the 7 Life and Times of Joba Hampden,” 
by Rer. E H Chapin "The average attendance on 
these lectures agomeded that of any course before 
given in this city. Although three persons were 
admitted for twenty-five centa, yet the average 
nE to the lecturers fur each lecture was 
over $60, while three received over $100 each for 
a single lecture. Fourteen lectures were given, 
commencing January 13th, and ending March 30th, 
on the several Tuesday evening» and on two Friday 
evenings. The total receipts of the course were 
$1,806 41, and the payments were—To lectorem, 
$546 75 ; for the Tabernacle, $399 ; for advertizing, 
$573 79; oet loss to the management, 815 32— 


care of ita several governments which the best ia- | The: were ne contingent expeuses—all tbe work 
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Dre 
ente them around for insertion, dc, having been 
dope tr the pod of the cause 

These lectures will te resumed meat autumn, and 
preparations will be made to render them effective 


and popular. 
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Deaseren To rus Facvos Taoors—A disaster 
has occurred to the Preoeh troops in Algeria. The 
expeditionary column of General Ausquet, after 
having defented the vain attempts of Buu- Burgbia, 
remained in ite position in the very heart af Kaby- 
lia, about twenty five miles from logia, whence it 
was able to observe all that was going on in the 
country, On February 15, the weather began to 
set in very bad; the rivulete were swollen by the 
heavy ruins , the communications between the town 
and the camp were interrupted, and the troops be 
gan to be ib want of provisions During the night 
of the Diet there was a very heavy fall of snow ; 
in some places it was six feet in depth, and covered 
the tents of the soldiers On tile 22d an order was 
given to strike the camp, and the troop: com 
menced their march Yoward Bougia The cold was 
very severe, and the men, overesme by privatione 
and fatigue, had Jost their balétua! vigor, and fell 
dead along the rosd. The column was thrown im 
to disorder, and a disaster soou occurred similar to 
that which was experienced eight years ago by the 
column ef Gen. Levasseur, in the Bou Thaleb. In 
the evening of the 22d some stragglers began to 
arrive at Bougia, and the accounts which they gave 
threw the town into the greatest consternation. 
Measures were immediately taken to render assis- 
tance ladependently of the resources et the com- 
mand of the military, an appeal was made to the 
inhabitants, Mules, horses, and every means of 
transport, were put in requisition ; many of the in 
habitants left the town, provided with torches, in 
search of the unfortunate soldiers, and every house 
was open to receive them as they might arrive. 
Fires were lighted in the streste; soup ang bot 
wine were prepared for them. Whit ia very re 
markable is, that the Kabyles never sought to pro 
Gt by this disaster ; but, on the contrary, wherever 
they met with straggling soldiers, they assisted and 
brought them to Bougia as well as they could do 
it, The low of the French column is estimated at 
$00 men at least, but nothing positive is pet known, 
as stragglers are constantly arriving at Bougia. 
Several have been placed in the bopita! with their 
limbs frostbiiten, The lows of officers will be 
smali; the only one known to have perished ia M. 
Laure, ao amistant.eurgeop, who fell a victim to bis 
couragerus devoledoess. 


Limwaarrow or Gewemat Facts ben. Pero- 
zel has been Wherated from bis detention at Brossa 
in Asia Minor on the intercession of the Legation 
of the United States, and with his lady and three 
children is now on his way to tbe United States 
via England. The General and family are all weil, 
happy in being once more free. The Sultan has 
generously donated bium with a eum of money for 
his expenses. He is the last of the refugecs, He 


o— 
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„ warmly attached to M. Kosouth, and. condemns 
very strongly the vigrwour attack of Dathiany, who 
doubtions made it wi a view (o procure bis pari 
don from the emperor of Austria, and the restore- 
tion of his he fete estates 


Tus Cavwrai Patacm—The Committee upon 
the final disposition of the Crystal Palace bare re 
ported to this effect, thet if it be retained where it 
is, ite best use would be a» an ornamental garden, 
If it te decided not to retain it in Hyde Park, the 
Committee canoot recommend ita erection else 
where at the public expense, They add, that if 
the expenditure of £80,000 were not an insuper 
able objection, tbe principal poruon of the build 
might be removed to Kew as a conservatory, la 
wodb a case, it is their opinion that the whale 
building should be purchased, and those parts eld 
which were not needed. A committee of noble 
men and gentlemen will be formed to test public 
opinion as to the final disposition of the palace. 
The Government and Royal Commission hed de 
cided, before the presentation of the report, to let 
the contract take its course, which wil] result in 
taking down the building. 


A» Ove Cowon. —On the 10ih of March a singu- 
lar old custom was revived in Hamburg. When 
the Exchange was thronged at high noon, two of 
the city drummers appeared io uniform before the 
entrance and beat a roll ten minutes long. Then, 
over tbe great door of the Exchange (hey suspend 
ed a black tablet sinseribed with the name of a 
bankrupt merchant who bad absconded When 
this was dowe, the bell in. one of the towere—the 
bell of shame —rang for two hour The tablet re- 
maine for three months «nd a day. In many Ger- 
man cities, the bankrupt, as a sign of hie condition, 
is compelled to wear a straw hat for a year and s 
day. 


The marriage of Jenny Lind has given great 
satisfaction in Hamburg, in which city the family 
of Mr, Goldschmidt reside, The news preceded 
the arrival of his own letters, and the report was 
treated as a joke until tie parents received from 
Ws. Gibbs! , 


Reviews. 


Exrcerrioe or PuowOGRAFEY, UwTENDED ¿s à 
Scnoot Hook, aw» TO arvoap Comruere axo 
Twosocvem Iseracetion to races weo mara 
NOT THE AMMWTANCK Or AW Onar Tmacwwa. By 
E Wusersa. New York: Fowigns axo Watts. 
Price, by mail, 40 conte. 


[This is the most complete work on Phooography, 
the great writing reform, of anything that hae yet 
been given to tbe public in this country or in 
Europe. The autbor, Mr. Webster, is one of the 
mont experwoced and besi teachers of Phooograph y 
ou this side of the Atlante. His pupils were 
among the first to find a @at on the floor of Coa- 


gress as reporters The far-famed prodigios, as 
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verbatim repurters, the boys Murphy and Me Kihone 
mew reporters iù the United States Senate, were 
taught at the age of fourteen by Mr Webster, gra 
tultously, ia Philadelphia, and are wow the fastest 
Writers in this country, if bot in the world, They 
are able to esra sikiy dollars & week during the 
entire session of Congress, which le greater pay 
than that of a Senator. 

This work is designed to embedy the author's ex- 
perience as a tearher and to enable the learper to 
begin with the elementa and rise to be a complete 
Phonographic writer in the “corresponding style” 
it embrnees all the late improvements in Phono 
graphy, and may therefore be relied on as the best 
work extant The author's preface contains the 
bellowing explanation of the late improvements in 
the art, and the general design of the work —] 

Paonoaairny i» the invention of Ma. laaac 
Prewan, of Bath, England. It has been before the 
public for about fifteen years, and has won many 
warm admirers in Great Britain and America 

Two years ago, a Phonetic Council of one bun. 
dred persons (fy in Great Britain, aod fifty in 
America) was elected by a popular vote of the 
Phonographers of each country, for the porpose of 
uniting the eforta and «kill of all in effecting some 
further improvements in the art. This Council ter- 
minated ite leave (so far as Phonegraphy is cow- 
cerned) on the first of January, 1852. After & long 
and patient investigation of the subject, t wae al 
most unanimously agreed to introduce two new 
letters into the Phonographic alphabet, and change 
the system in some other respecta — It is reasonable 
to believe, thet, afier so long and so thorough an 
investigation, made by the most experienced Pho 
Dographers, the system is as near perfection as it is 
pussibile for an art to approximate , and that there 
let no necessity for change bereafter 
These improvements bave rendered the poblica- 
tion of a new treatise on Phooograpby necessary, 
and hence the present werk. 

The tber of tbe following pages claims nothing 
original in Phonography, having simply embodied 
his owo experience, as & practical teacher of the 
art He has thoroughly studied the wants of the 
beginner, and baa, by a series of simple, analytical, 
and inductive exercises, endeavored (abd be has 


it common type, so that be at once makes a prac- 
tical application of the rule, both in reading and 
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Poumoret of P sursonoet, sacivenne sarees 
Tee ÁAw»TWaoOFOLOONMAL Secrery or rw» Weer 
eae len leerrrers ov Moarerra, Own, t» 
fua Avoust 66). By Rav G.E Warsa, 
lii sstz ated wings New York: Fow 
tees ave Waria 


[This is the tie of an excellent wok of 995 
pages, designed to popularize the plibaephy of the 
human miad, and to elevate end metroct the 
generation in character, bope, and injelligeace — la 
our last amber we made a notice of thi» work, 
and promised t give our readers some exiraces 
from i. Extracts, however, give but a meager 
jen of a Look, the whale of which should be read in 
comoection Speaking of the pateral language of the 
faculties, the suthor says — ] 

As the body in the servant of the mind, it be- 
comes necewary that it be sound, well formed, 
healthy, pure in ite life «nd actions, else ite service 
will be marred, distracted, ami impure 
Little. dependence can be upon & weakly and 
corrupted servant His whole surface will be üne- 
tured with the jaundice, or fever of hie disease. 
Se if the body is diseased. it will mot, cannot serve 


| the mind well There ic mo mors] ln that 


Phrenology urges with more force and earnestness 
than that health—perfection of the body—ie of 
the utmost importance to our mental well being. 
It has vo fellowship with that doctrine which woui 
crucify the Sesh, abuse and corrupt the physical 
house m which we dweil That bouse the palace 
of earth's Doble lord, and should be garlanded with 
the rusee of beslth and robed in the blushing colors 
of beauty. It should be an object of our tenderest 
care and solicitude. We should m more transgress 
a law of bealth than we should cut the throat of 


glorious affectos which bind us in link» of gold to 
God and man, e» should we regard the health aod 
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reading the matura! language of mind s» it is writ- 
ten in the lives and actions of those arwed ua It 
is a knowledge of this language that enables us 
to read character, to study beth ourselves and our 
fellows, to go, ae it were, into the sanctuary of 
their souls, and sit in meditation there when they 
know not what we are doing, to examine the ac 
tione and states of tbeir minds, and make ourselves 
acquainted with them as they really are, It is in 
thes language that is written the highest and grand- 
est actions of mind, such as the philology of the 
tongue and pen can never express ` 

We often bare ardent sapirations, burnang lorea, 
serpowerng sorrows, uncontrollable joys, intense 
devatilite, lofty thought, to which no beman lan 
guage can give adequate expression, so that the 
best, the loftiest, the grandest views of the human 
soul can never be pamted on canvas, or spoken in 
words It is left for the natural language of the 
ongan of which I am speaking, to utter in our 
presenem and portray to our eyes, those splendid 
flights and burning feelings of tbe mental man. It 
is the language, sed the only language, io which 
the real, liviag poetry of the seul is wri ma 

Byron has told us well bow we are often left to 
the ase of this sstural language to expres our 
thoughts and feclnga Says he— 

^ Cond | embody and enboem noe 

Thei shied i mm viho ne, oahi | oreak 

My gha epos erpremetce, and ibas | cou 

—ͤ—— — —ů— — or vesk 

—— isoo. inei, amó — imis ras word, 

Ami het word vero ightemg, | Could spaak." 

Bot ae it was, be found himself unable to utter 
the burying lave ude of feeling to which his soal 
had rise Could be hare been sem, then the 
natural language Piui) have spoken tbe sublime 
poetry of his miod, and poured out in one rich. full, 
faning cxpresmon, the lighting thoughts that 
were wrapping iù & bisse of glory the canopy of 
bis soul It in the hve wee of Chis satora! language 
that gives the actor amd the orator their power, 
that i the wal of cluquence, the poetry of life, 
Use aperit of sl! mutans! influence end power. 

This language it i» the provinces of Phecoclagy 
Lo teach, so fr ao it cas be taugt Vet only ite 
plamest sod comrocmest ferme are all that can be 
taught, It must be learned by observation, by the 
mew cram) simaa to the most naturel moles 
of expremiog heling and thought As we pam 
slong we shall pesk of the ostora) language of 
Une severa) organe. ao lar ae Ume will permit 

„„ 

PDD 
rere by A pprohm: 
Urama — earcely e human creature can be runi 
wmaffected by i From the deve ot hie task n 
the burnteg ron w de . ite rule 
1 Tha UI only a dl i 
erma vs dac spree eoi „4 
ERES 
world of eranc cod the practic oí an mash vios 
‘The bend ted i» de & deed of darken and 
worse om Ame stayed iy (he imd appealed Appro 
beiorenemn «Lasts are checked, passione curbed, 
aster » came dammed my» work. prevented, 
aed des lew lene carcer —ͤ—ę— men gren) y oar 
red by Ge surrag etate of thee lacuity 
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If in the field of ite boundiess ambition it Mys 
waste empues and makes nations groan in bandage, 
it at the same time pats an end to & thousand oid 
abuses of power, breaks up a thoumnd haunts of 
mquity, and deals a blow of rin to as many mow 
sters in vice. It always does its great works onder 
the pretext of right, and generally believes that 
great good is to be the grand result. 

No faculty, perhaps, in the hamansnind i» more 
liable to abuse than thin When connected with 
grent minda, unless it ia coupled with strong moral 
elementa, it is the source of that lawless ambition 
that overruns all bounds, that courts tbe whole 
world for its sphere of action, that would sit upon 
the throne of universal dominion, and be the one, 


only, all. grand, a/i-un posing of the adolation 
and praise of mankind. was in Alexander 
and Napoleon. Such men y believe them- 


selves human gods sent for the deliverance and 
worship of mankind. And under this delusive 
idea, given wholly by Approbativeness, they often 
cause crime, devastation, and ruin to overrun whole 
contineote, and sow the seeds of a mighty harvest- 
field of vice and wretchedness, So inspiring, «o 
enrapturing is the voice of this syren in the soul, 
that they forget Ail the laws of propriety, of right, 
of decency, and duty, and give themselves up to 
ita bewildering notes, charmed victims of its single 
strain. Napoleon himself smid, “Sweeter ta me 
than the vados of Josephine, are the praises of the 
French. people." 
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to retais (heir articles if tbey are pot seeapted for publica 
ioa. We wish H distinctly uadersiood tha! we Cannot um- 
denake to doii. We have not always the time to examine 
them on their arrival, nor have we always room for accepted 
artiches fur e rera! months, amd sometime: we may hare 
hai-edotes articles oc (he same sabjeci, tbe best of whici 
cannot al! appear at once. (f contributors wish so retain a 
copy of what they write, it le better for them to take à copy 
befure they send to wa, and this will answer their parpoee, 
end retieve w (rom all troubie in ibe matter. li sometimes 
cours thai an anieie is deemed qood. bui eirosmatances 
prevent ite insertion for perhaps è year. Because an article 
does not eppear in the next. sember after ii le sent us it le 
^o evidence of ite rejection, and we with to say distinctly 
that a: clon wrus be in hand at least a month before the 
date of pabliestion ; bui we repent, do mot salt us Vo. sturn 
arces 
Faacrwat Fwaswoner; rre Urrurrv.—To know our 
selves i» a maior of the greatest importance, and (bere ie 
m: other means by which we can aeqnire thie Koowledge 
so well as by the shi of Phrenciogy. Ht teaches us for what 
occu pasion in life we are by nature best qualified, and in 
what pursuit we may be euccesaful 

To Parents sod Teachers it will unfold the true capest- 
thes and dispositions of their children and pupils, and thue 
enable (hem Use more euccemalally io guvern sad Instruct 
thers 

dt will eqmble the Physician to understand the causes of 
insanity, and greatly amisi bim in restoring hie pellent 

li wit) aid Manafactarers in selecting Apprentices 


what is of still more lmportames, will quide us Correctly ia 
mdertigg oogonia Companions fur Life, amd enable us = 
adapt ourselves to each otber, when a difference in dispo- 
muca -. 

Paeoresstonss Étaainamioms, with writon and verbal 
demoni prions oí character, given whan desired. 

Ova Pamewotoeerst CaBisgT. Strangers and Citizens 
will fod our Phrenctugical Museums of Masons Fowcans 


hare tents snot by Bureces c an Pasient when several 
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Trac. lei. Business, mechanical. 94. One beving è 
good head, with more energy and cheerfulness than you. 
We sanno afford to study leters and charts for an bour or 
(wo to answer in full eucb questions ae yours qrabuliousl). 


Adurrtisements. 


We ama af corespondents tarvagh the Joemal when the 
answers chay be interesting and profitable to many, sad 
when ii can be done easier than to write a letter, but we 
capot give written charactors io eblige individuais. That 
ean be done by our Profemor in the usual way. You are 
only one Amm many who desire us to state (n tbe Joarnal, 
from the numblring of the organe in iheir charts » bich 
ihey sed us, our opinion of their charactere capaces fur 
business, what wilt best suit them, what kind of a wife 
they should have to harmoeise wiih them. Ac. 


E M D.—We can supply you rough onr agent, D. C. 
Dean, Sith and Neal's Compend, 476 pages 13mo., for 83 ; 
Wisan Anatomy, 576 pages ¢vo., for S9 935; Youmans 
Chemica! Chart, about ve feet equare, for i6; Smith and 
Marne Anstorawal Atlas, 909 pages vo., for G9. Ifyou 
send as correct portraits of Individuals we will write their 
character, proper oecu paliont & ce., fur §) cach. 


WE W. A, of Worcester, Mam, will aed as the full 
name, we wil) forward the Jourmal fur lat 


D. G. &., of &. C.—Yow article i» received and will be 


— EEE 
AMemors af Puller Osseii. Two volumes of 0 
pages euch. gl Svad notion. 


These volumes aparkáe with ie light of that miad whos 
earthly existence chami io the wreck of the ship Wilzabeth, 
jum as abe bad reached the coast of ber faiheriand, and 
ihouaamis of warm hearts wore palpilaiimg to reovive her, 
with ber husband aed child. Much of thew volumes lx 
made up from the Juuraal aad other writings of this talent 
exl and lamented woman. ii possesses ali ihe raciness of a 
well writies vorei, wiih the strength ami statelinem oí phi 
lusophy. Few can reed the work without phare and 
profi, and we commend H to ^ wide circulation and è 
bomo in every library. ii may be ordered (rom. our office. 


The Kostemee of n Ord amd Maman lmmortalty Ple 
bephucaliy Carnie, and the Truth of Diet Reed 
ee Kebeenhale Hy Joss Move Dose. — 


lamo., $10 Price jean, New Kurk: 
by l'owiers amd. Welt. 

Al preseat, we ean only give a brief synopsis of the com 
inis of Unie cvmar&able production, proeveneed ibe most 
chp uae philesophiesl and imteresiag werk ever given to 
the public br this distinguished! auihor ead apeadero 

Preeepe oí the Master and his Companions, Tho Kibet 
his Doctrine is destined io sebieve , | brista doctrime sande 
ibe issi of hie owe golden ¿ziom | ibe doctrine of Obrisi 
warase wd besibon phiiosopij his dama compared 
With that of Roerases | a brie’ motos of a published corres 
peisoce >siesan Mim Marunseu and Wr. Aikinmen, buth 


al Bagiand , in lie character Aiboistio — W. C. Journal. 
Laarse and Aiscsiases. Oy Womar Janee. | vol, 
Smo, 40 pages, Now Voch: J. ^. lifteid. 


This ume emm ve more than a paming notes ll ise 
work of profound thought, by è profousd scholar Puch a 
werk eanmot (ai) te male à sensation is the world | yet ite 
very prvfosndnem wili, for e Ume, prereat ii from beoom- 
lag popular, while many of Ha original views will at ono 
ee ler mio ome apd Awd à jm seni e ilm place 
— — 
DDr 

eee ent Ha eee Property ss à Ayal The 
Principal of Universality in Art) The Oii ead Now Thovt- 
wy, Part Li The OM and Moe Theetagy, Pert 1L, The Geb 
entific Ard al Naimrel and Keveniod Raigna 

Sek ibe Mimelianiss ib- lom 

The Lows of Orenilon ; Girtetey and his Ontim | God; 
Max, Reeponsiviiity, Moreitiy | A very long Lote | Spirit- 
es! Rappings Intom parame: | hristiamiir 

The wort je mosi benuifelly printed and is i» all reepects 
ost erediteble te Heth esther eed publisher > F C ter 


4 
Vo those who buy to ei! agate. 


wo Very beautiful and cheap, that everybody will want fv 


ii le Deseiifudly printed, aod ia worth e dollar to any man. 
—Nerta Amermaa (ere. 


Tie Prisenor s Freed, for April, ia on our table, and, as 


Interests, Agricultural, 
and Commercial, By Hemar C. Caner. 
Myron Fisch. 

An vetavo of VO pegon coptalning much statisiical ia- 
formation, and ihe able argument io favor of “proteo 
ee " that bas yet appeared ; and with Daniel Webster we 
may say, " If your premime are wel! founded the argument 
te coociusive.” Bot do a question on which we whi sot 
boe prowouneos an opinion —a question. on which even tbe 
tiection of è President may depend, The work cannot fail 
Ww upterwei every j lucs: economist. 


New York: 


— 
Rwrei Architecture, à Denripion uf Farm-Mousee, Ootte 
qvo and Cur Buildings [Mostrated with engraved Views 


Wy Lewis F. Artem Now York: © M. Garros, Agh | 


cultural Book Publisber. Price 81 33. 

Of this eeefal amd beautiful book the New York Com: 
mercial Adverimet says 

“ Brerything relating to rura! architecture meme to be 
embraced in this volume li gives fall and intetiiginie de- 
scriptions of (arm Roases, cottages, and outbuildings of 
every concol vablo clas, made siil more practically sel ul 
by carefully prepared and ohien beautlfully executed. ew 
Arator. Co theme are added desiges for and ample te 
rection pening the laying oui oí bona pieerere 
grounds o». Comer, fruit, aad vegetable gardens; de- 
menrtpáions of uaeful am] ornamenia! domestic animai for 
Ube c@aniry resiieot, with i formation of tbe bme: methods 
9i oad cim Water inio calle yards and boues, mading 
*isogmibes one of Ube besi and moet compoheuwmc ro bots 
of the hind we hare seen i enything hàe the same com 
pas” 

Aboahi the Asiber bring osi a ase edihion si & uice 
Ume, we hope be wil ahd be bis otherwise complete work 
ihs mew Oniagen Meson ol which be bas dcbüee beard, 
amd of which we hope moan lo premem originel plans ac 
epecifie-iana amd so (urth, (or (be beosili of our readers 
ami ihe p ubite 
Sarten's Revel Need Darte, — Uudor thie 
Ma C. M Reeves, of New Vost, hae 
lowing useful ite works, ei 13 conte à cop? — 


Merese | iheir Variotum, Bowen am! Mana.socment i» 
Health and Dens "yr OECTA 


Demerte Fool, amd Ornamental Poultry, Seme sutar. 
‘The Mag | tte Origin eed Varfeton Game author 
The Hees and Money Nee, t Management na fame 


prie Uie 
ihe fud. 
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All of whieh lg D II 1 j| 
rearentont Form OF coarse, all qued farmer wlll supply 
deeemsei yes wii sepies of the Mun Mand Boome vhi. 
Who rosag women sahi bare the Mat < Rosee 


Counties, and imdividuala wil De iouwmd @ cer miumese 
The Coat or Aswe of each State of the Union, with s brief 
Semcr pics, history oí ir setikewent abd. preme satanen 
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eam the alere! language of mimi as it io wont 
ten in the loves and aetiens of thee amend we R 
k a memini of Une language thet malim ^ 
te cem] character, tv study both cursetree amd wor 
We 4W238 9 3 31 Aj 
ee cuim, ami ut in meditation there when they 
Know mot what we are doing te caamine the oo 
omo ani states of ther omia and mabe ouorerives 
woquaibed with them as they erally arm Itin in 
the ageage thal os wivitee the hughest and grand 
est notions of mind, sack as the philelagy of the 
tomos ami pen can never expos " 
We lee bare ardent anpuretiona barnang Itea 
cverpe wen sorrows waccotralighie joys iateow 
devetmon, Wy thoughts, to which oo bumas lan 
guage cam give adequate expremion, so that the 
Seu views of the human 
— cao mever be “te canvas or spokes in 
words. kh in kh for the valora) language of the 
engen of which I am speaking, io uer in our 
pee ew and portray de cap eyes, thee splendid 
fabis and oreaag feelings of the mental man |i 
te the language and the only language, = which 
the real living poetry of the soul i» written 

has told us well bow we are often left to 
the we of the meberal language to express our 
thought amd (rehayu Says be— 
—— | embed, amd entosem aoe 
Thai which i meom within me, csabi | wrest 


Ny emt ˙—— — —— — boom 
— z Eüb oc eh 
— z ̃ — imio eas Sont, 
Amd hai K — ~ 
Bat as it waa be found himself usable to tier 
the burning lava tide of fasling to which his soul 
bad men — Oosld be bare been ann, then the 
maura language woul) have spoken the sublime 
poetry af bua cin, amd poured out in ope rich, full, 
facang expremeon the lgbtnamg thoughts that 
were wrapping in a biase of glory the canopy of 
hus ecol [i is the free use of this ontural language 
that gives the actor amd the orator dheir power, 
that > the soul of eloquenpe, the poetry of life, 
the u of all mutual influence and power. 
This language it is the province of Phrenology 
to teach, so far a» it can. be taught Yet ooly its 
pilaimest amd commanest forme are all that can be 
taught, Tt must be learned by observation, by the 
most critical attention to the must natural males 
of expreming feeling and thought As we pem 
along we shall speak of the natural language of 
the several organa, as far as time will permit 
On Approbdetiveness our author remarks — 
There ix, perhaps, no stimulus that is more usi- 
versal and powerful than that afforded by A pprobe- 
trensa Scarcely s buman creature can be found 
wmalleted by it From the slave st bis task in 
the burning sun, to the king oo his tbrooe, ita rule 
is fo, Then it is ost only s stimolus to active ex 
eruona, to daring explata aad almost caperhuman 
achievemenia bui it prevents tbe commision of a 
world of crime, sod the practice of as mouch vice. 
The band hfied to do & deed of darkness and 
wrong, w often stayed by the loud appeals of Appro 
batsvenesa Lasts are checked, passione curbed, 
slander's tongue disarmed, envy s work prevented, 
and the lawlens career of disobecence greatly nar 
rowed by the stirring instagations of this faculty. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL 
M s the Geld of He benadives ambition it lays 
Waste emperes and makes nations groan io belage 
M at the same time pate a^ eod to a thousand ahi 
abuses of power breaks up a thoumnd haants of 
iniquity, amd denis a blow of ^in to sa many men 
store op vice. It always does ite great works der 
the pretent of right aed generally believes that 
reat gund om to be the grant resalt 

No faeuity, perhapa in the bumeo mind is more 
hable io abuse thas thin When connected with 
gat minda unless s ia coupled with strong maral 
elemenia, it is the source of that lawless ambition 
that overruns all bounda that courte the whole 
world fec si» apbere of action that would at upon 
the throws of universal dominion, and be the one, 
only, ailgrami aJ! om posing hoet of the adulation 
and praise of mankimi Soch it was in Alesander 
aad Napoleon. Sach men generally believe them. 
selves human quis sent for the deliverance and 
worship of mankind. And under thi£ delwaive 
iden, given wholly by Approbativeness, they often 
cause crime, devastation, and ruin to overrun whole 
— end =w the seeds of a mighty harvest. 
field of vice and wretchedoess So inspiring, =œ 
coraptering i» the voice of this syren in the soul, 
that they forget all the laws of propriety, of right, 
of decency, and duty, and. give themselves up to 
ite bewilderng notes charmed victims of ite single 
sirain. Napoleon himself said, “Sweeter to me 
than the vosce of Josephine, are the praises of the 
French people." 


—ͤ———ů— RAPA 
w eee — — an^ amt pone 2 egie 
usa eco freq osmáls eriung to se for isformeiou rempeetiag 
peisunga b vets, and eb siie ic lil osowie ibe ee o( phre- 
moy. We woahi inform them thal we cae furnish ente 
of portraita, containisq 7! beads of persos distinguished. 
for tale, morality. mqennHy, poetry, erime, and idiocy. 
These are Ge actas! ae io show each cryno. large amd 
— These arte ame dp —— on paste board, amd 
ers Worth Gi. beg Ulm poe iiusireias we hare stor 
been ade & Man 

We hare mune very nice email ect» showing ide diferent 
groupe of organe In large amd omel) development, Contain 
img sime porwaita, whieh are worth GE. We have, sia ome 
or two cow iihusraiive of phreauiogy, which we can offer 
by the doses «| "0 cont scopy. These are mounted on 
cuh We have others ia oH om ced maras sioe one 
2 counted for hanging vp. eich are one dollar for 
each portrait We heave targe beads painted oo canvas, 
Lares feet by sir, showing the organs in diffrent eolore—e 
very laieresiiag article for iectarecs wib four dollara 
Ale, sume very Deeulilul ets of tbe four temperamento as 
recognized by Combe, worth tea dallara 

We mo aim furnish skofe fromm Any conte te fre dolum 
LI lke price = Ale the premo 
kpa bus, whe al ue cop mi comi aai . 
an] Ube whole bnguiaiiy varniabed. pris one dolia. We 
cao aimo fread casts o ibe hamas brain. ami casis of heads. 
amd shoills of some of the mom noted persons thai have 
ever Hval, from Bfty conte tc two dollars sach. — Phrenclog- 
cal cee: or iadi viaas reti Ag ibe amount ibe) wish 
w expend im «ay of theese eruictes, aod giving directions 
whet Kind of patntings drewings, sulin, or busts they 
vani eft rece re by Sent retary of express (he ttes of the 
accent bn sash articles as e mey request, withis the 
rango abore mci om 


Nomes ro Cosrsiprtoes — We are scmefimes requeat- 
et. ty permons who write commusicatirms for the Joarmai, 


JOURNAL, 


.. nel? aprticben V Aber are mut commpéemt he pubie 
toe We wteh ^ didinesiy umiemioad (het we Cm se 
derado iw Anit We hare ioi always ibe lime by eaamine 
them on iheir arrival mer have we rcm hos See gin 
ornica foc mmm) monti, eed we ony bere 
Aute dure ee Uo bost oí which 
connect al! appear si once «Hf eontribulore wish to retain a 
copy of whai they write, i le betier for them ty labe a upy 
benre they mad 1o wh and ihis will enewer thei perpen, 
md 2 un from al) irombde in ibe meteor ii eometimen 
— thet an aries je deemed quod. bul Greumstanons 
prevent ne lesertion for perhaps & poar Becauee an artic be 
does Got eppear ia Ube mesi number afer ii is ent wa it le 
no et idener of iis rejection, aad we wish to my discaniy 
that a: musi be ib hand si Mast a menih baire ibe 
daw ví pubiwsiea | but we repast, do mm aal us be return 
LILL I 

Peacricas Puaasonev, tre Urrers —To buos our 
rolvoe ie a malier of ibe greateel importance, amd tbere is 
au oiber moame by which we can acquire thie Luowtndge 
su well se by the shi oí Phronuiogy. it teaches se for what 
mma min ia H we are Dy mature besi qualified, am! io 
chat pamuli we maj be euccenmiul. 

To Parents and. Teachers ii will unfold the true cspati- 
Ves and dispositions of their chliiren and papita, and thus 
enable them Use more moncemel ally iu qoos erm amd Inetroct 
I 

hi will enabie the Physician to andersiand ibe causes of 
inaaniiy, and greatly amisi him in restoring bie pellen 

h will aid Manefacturers ia selecting Apprentices beet 
wáapie! io parucuiar ocupations, Merchants ts setreting 
Confkiontia] Clerka, Shipmastere iQ selecting Crews, and, 


Sciences, grnoraliy. — Booksellers sappiiesi on (be most lit- 
asd wen Theme works are ani vormaily popular, amd ibus 


copies are wasimi Pisao addresn poms pant, Fosieae 
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Tree let. Business, mechanion) Md. (ne boring * | 


qned bead, wiid more energy aod cheerfuingee than y^u. 
We eaenet afford Lo study betters and. charte for an hour or 
(wo le enep or jo full saab questions as jours qralulicus. 
We amem er corrmpomdemia arah the Juemal when the 
anseo may he interesting and pre@abis t many nmd 
when ii enn be dose easier than to write sisien, bel we 
vanno! give writen characiere ko oblige lwdividua. That 
wan be done by our Profewor in the usual way. Vou ary 
only one among WAR) Who desire wa to state in ibo Joernal, 
from the numbering of ihe organe in their charis © hich 
ibe; mnd ue, ou: opinion of their haasten, capacities fur 
busiem, what willl beet sui them, what kind of « wife 
they abvubd bare to harosiss wh Uem, &« 


EA M- We ean supply you rough our agent, D. C. 
Dean, Saith and Nexus pee. FTA pages | Emo, lor O; 
Wiss Anatomy, 576 paqwe fro, for Q3 99: Yeoman 
Chemica! Chart, simmat (rv feet square, for 86, Amith apd 
Harner’s Anakonead Atins, DUO pages Svo, for G3. M yos 
gend as correct porirmis of individuale we will erise tboir 
Character, proper oocu paliont, &c., for 6) each 


HE W, A. of Woroeter, Mam, wi aed us the fol. 
same. wo wili forward the Journ i) for 1834. 


-Vous articte le received asd will be 


ublirations. - 


D. M. %. 0 
eariy consijered 
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Memoire of Puller Osee. Two volumes of B0 
pages oech tow Mi. — Pecond potica. * 


These volumes apartic witb ibe light of Lhad wind whose 
earthly cristence cluamd in the wreck of the ship Bitzabeth, 
Jum as she had reecket ine comet oí ber iberiand, end 
ibouseeds oí warm hearts wore palpilailag ko recetre her, 
with her husband sod child. Much of these volumes is 
made up from ihe Jourual apd other writings of (bie aisat- 
ed end lamented woman. || possesene all Le raciness of & 
well written oovel, wiid (be srength and scaleliness of phi 
hwophy. Fee eaa read thé work without pleasure and 
proft and we commend ii to a wide circulation and & 
bom» in every library. li may be ordered (rom our office 


Tee Ensine of à God. and. Homgn hamertality Pais 
saphecally Consudered, amd the Traià af Livers Reese 
bsa Substentieted, By Jous Bore Dees. Ove rol, 
tame, 216 Price 75 sata New York: publianed 
bor the A „ by Fowlers cad Wells. 


At present, we eun only give è brief synopsis of the com 
sents of Unie remartable production, pronouncmi Lbe most 
tinjueed philesophhoal cod iakeresing work over piven bo 
the public by thia distinguished euthor ead speaker. 

Precepts of ihe Master and his Compases, The iSo 
his Doctrine is destined to achte ve , bris? docirime stamde 
the wst of his own golden axiom ; the doctrine of Obret 
comes i wid beaiben phüosophy , bit dendi compared 
n that of Soerases | a brief notior of & publiahet corres 
pomdence between Mise Martiagau and Mr. Atkinson, both 
of England ; in lta character AUwiaic. — MW. C. Jewrmai. 

a 


LÀ 
Lestares and. N 


liao, $40 pages. Vouk: 

This volume deserves more than s passing modes Ii ise 
work of proiound thought, by a profoued scholar Buch a 
work cannot fail © make a sensetion is the workd ; yet ite 
very profoundness will, for a Ume, prevent it from becom- 
jag popular, while many of ita original views will at once 
nter iato commos life, aad fad a permanent elidiag piace 
wih true ead liberai- ded men. 

The Lectures comprise the following subjects 

Democracy sad its lissas; Property a» & Symbol; The 
Principal of Universality iù Art; The Oki and New Theol- 
ogy, Part L; The Old and New Theology, Part IL; The Sa- 
entific Accord of Natural and Revealed Religion. 

And ime Misceianies. tbe follow tag — 

The Laws of Creatied ; Berkeley and his Orition; God ; 
Mao; Reeponsibillty; Morality ; A very long Lem | Spirit- 
"A Rapping», stemperance , Christianity. 

The work ie most beautifully printed, and te ln -1 respecta 
most erediiabie to both author asd publisher — W. C. Jver. 


PHRENOLOGICAL 


Tio passeras Fresihbenis — Tte | bas acters end [Merete p> 
mente, viib Porwaite end Biographies A benndía) quisa y 
presenting capital libenomen of ali ibe Fremden of the 
U niied Plates, © iib inteneeting ebeotabem of ies Dvom, DH. 
mo tery beautiful Ged cheap, thet everybody wiil waai lt 
h map be sent by moli, fee of postage. ei Cocivo cto «& 


py. ot eire copies fer one dela Pise cbe the | 


Aone n & etant, amd ahd rene Pum lors ad Welle, F'obliab. 
ore, 19) IM ALI 

EF The work contains hires eaecliati porirsiie Wasd 
(qum siase Jerma, Martine, M 4. Q. Adame, 
es, Van Daren, Harrimon, Tyler, Puid, Tey lor, end Fk 


mone 

PA Agen wanted to oH thie Fortra Gallery In every 
Mate, Couniy, sed Town. The mem libere terme cfbumd 
LIC whe bay to ot 


LJ 
Ii be basati vid y printad, asd is Worth è dollar to amy mas 
- Nwrtà Amores Cusen. 


The Prosme’ ^ Frvend, log April, ia un war Gib, and, «a 
usual, ilo contenta exhibit è bealibíul predominance of the 
mural sentiments over the amimal propensilien, and we 
wosbd that © or) tter in ihe Lake could read ite pager 
wenlbiy. H pot only gives sound and bemane views of 
prison discipline but, be our Ubimbing. many of lw sug- 
gemócne could be profitably adopted, siid slight veretions, 
in family government. Cusaies Bresa, Editor, 194 Wasd 
ingion-sirest, Hostos. Güs year, io ad vence 


The Mermrey ef luieresto, Agricultural, Mamufneturing. 
and Commercial, HW) Neser C. Caner. New Yorh: 
Myron Finch. 
ia ortaro of ID pogos, conuamieq much sisiielca jp 

formation, and Ue abiem argumenti in favor ef ^ protec 

tion " that bas yet appeared ; and with Danieli Webster we 
way cay. " If your premisse are wel! Couode ibe argument 
te costius ve." Bot i b e question on which we wi! not 

BOW promounce an opinion e quesos oo which eves the 

election of è President may depend. The work cannot fail 

lo ukerest ever) polllica) eeunca d. 


Rural Acvhiutosture, a Deseription of Farm-Mouse, Cotte 
que and utr Balidings liübustreted with engraved Siews 
By Lewis F. Attas Now York: C. M. Baxvos, Agri 
cultural Book Publisher. Price 81.35. 

Of tbi useful and beautiful book the New York Cote- 
meercia) Advertiser saya 

" Brerything reisting to rural arobiieetere meme to be 
embraced in this volume, li gives fall and \atetligible de- 
scriptom of farm-toaam, cotages, sad osi buiidiitgs o 
every conceivable clas, made sil more prectcaliy Geel ui 
by carefully prepared end often beautifully executed. eu- 
eteriage, To these are added demque for sod ample i> 
srocbose respecting the laying out oí lawma, pieaeuee- 
grounds parks: fewer, frui. and vegetabie gardene, de 
riptives of useful aod oreamemial domestie animais for 
Ube coamiry remeoi, wiih Information of the Bes methods 
of conducta war into celtie yanis and boumes mab ing 
allogeinhes one oí the Umi and. most com prelium rv boots 
of the kind we hare seen tp anything like the same com 
pem. 

Should the Author bring oui è sew edition w « future 
Ume, we bope be will add to bis otherwise complete work 
Me nee (tages locos of which be has doubüem beard. 
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EDUCATION, 
PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


Erupaea vi 


CONTINUITY OR CONCENTRATIVES PSS, 


In our last article we defined the nature of 
Firmness as giving “ stability, fortitude, fixed- 
ness of purpose, and constancy of character,” 
which, abused, degenerates into “stubbornness, 
obstinacy, and willfuloess.” The offices 
of Firmness and Contingity are often con. 
founded by those who are not well versed in 
the Phrenological theory, and in mental an- 
alysis, just as are those of Combativeness and 
Destructivenesa, Ideality and Sublimity, Self- 
Esteem and Approbativeness, and Cautions- 
mew and Seemetiveness, We will endeavor 
to draw tho line of distinction between Con- 
tintity and Firmness. 

The faculty of Contiauity gives the power 
of metal abstraction, ability to devote the 
inteli or the feelings to a given subject or 
object, with a patient, consecutive application 
—to become so much absorbed in ita con- 
templation as to lose the consciousness of all 
other ideas and surrounding circumstances, 
such as the striking of a clock, the passage 
of tme, the voice of a friend, hunger, cold, 
and even bodily pain, Firmness gives a stiff, 
determined fortitude, decision of character, 
and serves to brace up the other faculties, 
whother the action of those faculties be con- 
tinued for a moment or prolonged for days. | 
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working in stone; both bave ini Firmness, 
and they are alike thorough and persevering- 
But one has large Continuity, and prefers to 
use the drill in one place for hours, while the 
other, with small Continuity, craves variety, 


and prefers to use the chise? in cutting and 
dressing the entire surface of the stone. Each 
exercises Firmness and enengy jn an equal 
degree, but one brings his whole mind and 
energy to a single point, while tbe other in- 
dulges his love of variety in giving only a 
single blow in a place. 

Continuity existing in excess, gives the 
peron a dreamy absent-mindedness, a neg- 
leet of the passing duties of life, to per- 
tinaciously follow some single idea They 
are those who make a hobby of whatever 
they do, and think the world hinges on that 
which engages their attention, and they are 
utterly astonished that all mankind do not 
embrace their subject at onos, and see it as 
they do, They throw their whole power 
upon a single Ghject or theme. Their minds 
become to that subject microscopic, which 
magnifies it into mammoth importance, while 
they leave unnoticed all the rest of the wide 
domain of thought as if N did not exist, or 
if they deign to consider it at all, it is only 
as the mre granite pedestal of their adored 
Parian statue, or as only the indistinet baok- 
ground to that picture on whieh the entire 
light of their soul is thrown, As apeakem, 


Firmpess gives a kind of determinaton and | they are tedious in the careful examinadon of 
obstinacy of purpose: while Continuity gives | dotaily—as writers, prosy and voluminous. 


^ patent, perfecting, plodding application 
We may, perhaps, lustrate the action of 


these faculties in this way: two men are 


The beavy, lumbering, long-winded style 
of many English authors, contrasted with the 
Verve, nervous, pithy style of American writers, 
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evinces the action of lange and small Conti- 
why. W. mode of doing bisioces and 
manacr of working of the people of the two 
nations is in good keeping with their style of 
writing. lo England an artisan serves seven 
pears fir, and follows for Nfa, a single branch 
of a trade, and bends bis entire mind to that, 
which gives facilis and perfection to bis shill 
in that one lne of ofort, while in America à 
man is in turo a farmer, a carpenter, a black- 
smith, a shoemaker, a padler, a teacher, n 
lectarer, and a lawyer, and can pursue each 
with tolerdble success, A man residing in 
lodisna, about forty years of age, called at 
our ooe im March last for an examination, 
and we told him he had “so much ingenuity 
amd sach small Continuity that he would be 
likely to spend bis whole life im learning 
trades, rather than ja following one.” He 
replied that be could get foll wages.at seven- 

different trades, bot he preferred the 

Dne that he food wp, gunsmithing, and 
be bad confined himself to it for several 
years. 

A man sometimes finds it convenient to 
abandon a trade or profession which he has 
unwiely adopted, and prepare himself to 
follow ome more in harmony with his talent: 
and taste than that which necessity, ignorant 
guardians, or the fanciful whim qf his boy- 
hood, led him to adopt. With a versatility 
of talent. so prevalent in the American mind, 
arising from an active temperament, large 
perception, and average Continuity, a man, 
in case of filure in one occupation, can as- 
sume a mew oùe and become proficient 
and highly successful in it, Yet we ought 
to guard against having too many irons in 
the fire—to Gnd an appropriate parsuit in the 
outset, and adhere to i. In a highly ad- 
vanced state of society, labor becomes divided 
into its different branches, so that each may 
fullow one for bí. In a city, for example, 
where men are plenty, business becomes thus 
divided. Ip the construction of a house, fur 
instance, no less thao eleven different classes 
of artisans are successively employed. First, 
the class whose pursuit it is to excavate the 
cellar, which requires, perhaps, twenty carts, 
according to the distance the earth is to be 
carried to a place of deposit; next come 
the stone masons, who leave when that part 
is done; the brick masons fullow; tbe car- 
penter succeeds, then the plasterers, next the 
glaziers, next the plain painters, then the 
graiver, and last the paper-haoger. Go into 
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the country, and the mason will excavate and 
stone the cellar, and do al the brick-work 
and plastering, and the carpenter will put up 
the frame and do all the joiner work, glaze, 
paint, and paper the house; and not a few | 
will do tbe entire work of a bouse in decent | 
style, embodying eleven. dist net. trades, as | 
they are recognised in the city, In the new 
regions of the West, men, from a lack of 
tradesmen, or from lack of means to pay 
them, are compelled to turn their hands to 
all branches of Susiness which their necessities 
demand, embracing tilling the sil. and con 
structing nearly all their agricultural imple 
ent, boiling their houses, making their 
shoes, household furniture, &c., and although 
the things made may be rude, they answer 
the purpose, while this discipline gives a ver- 
satile tone to the character. Is it strange 
that such a people should have small Conti- 
muity! Tr should be remembered that this 
mode of American life, although it renders 
Continuity small, bas the effect to stimulate 
the faculties of perceptive intellect, Construct- 
iveness, and all those elements which give 
self-reliance ; but does it not also impart to | 
the character a tendency to vacillation, rest 
lessmess, and impatience! As society be- 
comes older, and the branches of labor are 
more divided among artisans, a less degree of 
enterprise and versatility of talent may be the 
result, but we shathhage a higher order of skill 
and perfection in the industrial arts. 

The faculty of Continuity should be cul- 
tivated in the American mind—there is too 
much shifting and changing, too great fond- 
ness for variety —a curiosity to make ali parts 
of an article, a rifle for instance, when several 
distinct trades are necessarily involved in its 
constructivn. The result is, that it takes 
three times as long for a man to make all 
parts of a rifle, indiferently well, as it would 
if the different parts were allotted to different 
men who had followed them until they were 
perfectly mastered. We often find a kind of 
mechanical pride among artisans to have it 
to say, though perhaps a mason, ^I made 
that bass-viol, tuning ſork. rifle in all its parts, 
scissors, carving knife, set of spoons, a pair 
of boots" Ke. Thus, men will neglect their 
regular business and spend their time in 
tinkering at things which they could earn in 
half the time at their own trade, and those 
of s better quality, while their prosperity and 
the comfort of their families are sacrificed oa 
the altar of this foolish vanity. Such “ rolling 
stones gather no moss.” Whatever has the 


quality of steady perseverance aim! chee ap 


plication in it, they dile, As students, they 
are superficial—they read rathor than study 
—koow a little of everything, and are well 
versed and profound in nothing. 

The advancement of society requires that 
he who is an essayer of metals, or à chemist, 
should apply the entire strength of bis mind 
to perfect hia science ; so should the lawyer, the 
engineer, the navigator, the painter, the 
sculptor, the musician, the glas worker, the 
machinist, the ship-builder, the engraver, the 
printer, the architect, and so on to the end 
of the catalogue, in. order that the highest 
degree of facility and perfection may be at- 
tained. It is folly for every man to expect 
to range the whole circle of the sciences to 
demonstrate every speciesof knowledge. After 
a man has completed his daily duties in bis 
own sphere of usefulness, ho may sit down 
with the works of Liebig, or Lardner, Mum- 
boldt, Audubon, Cuvier, or Sir Humphrey 
Davy, and drink in the fruit of their exteusive 
research in the great arcana of nature, md 
become wise, without indulging iu the vain 
pride of trying to make all the discoveries 
and demonstrations for him It is so in 
mechanism. “Mind your business" is an 
excellent motto, and suzgests the exercise of 
Continuity. 

Let mothers and teachers seek to lesd the 
minds of children to a habit of patient, con- 
centrated labor, Teach them to do or study 
ove thing at a time, and that thoroughly, 
The habit of requiring scholarsto get Half a- 
dozen lessons on different su'jects in a single 
half-day dissipates the mind at the same tuwe 
that it overtasks it, A judicious variety, 
which calls out different classes of fheultics, 
serves to rest the miod. If a child have 
small Continuity, keep him more strictly to 
one thing: if too large, give him and require 
him to follow a variety of pursuits or studira, 
to impart a necessary elasticity and versatility 
of mind. 

We would urge the due exercise of all 
the faculties, but let every man have one 
leading, reliable occupation to lean upon, 
in which £o exert his power and perfeot him- 
self, and let other subjects and Utanches of 
business be employed as a collateral recreation 
and pastime, Many persons by trying to do 
and know everything fail in all, and remind 
us of a cat of ours, which, when let into a 
room with a number of mice, seized one in her 
mouth and one with each fore paw, and then 
stood and growled because she could not 
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catch the rest, and did not know how to dis 
pateh those in ber power. She had ber 
* hands too full." 

The office uf Firmness seems to be to stand 
up against positive opposition, and to meet 
and overcome difficulties in conjunction with 
Combativenes, while Continuity is shown 
more in à patient waiting fur a chance to net, 
and quietly improving that chance when it 
arises. Tt is in no hurry, but merely takes 
bold and works as it has opportunity ; if 
obliged to suspend, it remembers where it 
left off, as the plow, left in the furrow over 
night, moves off, on the arrival of the team, 
in the same channel as if it bad not been in- 
terrupted, 

Continuity works with any of thedaculties 
equally well. Does Ideality inspire, it min 
isters to disconnect the mind from diverting 
influences wiftil Ideality has wrought out its 
purposes. To the mathematician it gives pa- 
tient, continuous effurt to the mathematical 
faculties. To the reasoner or Jingpist, united 
action to (he reasoning and the literary facul- 
ties, in like manner as it inspired the Philo- 
progenitiveness of Rachel, who “ refused to 
be comfurted,” when mourning for ber chil- 
dren, “because they were not.“ 


PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO 
TEACHING: OR MY EXPERIENCE. 


Cuser LL 
BY F. W.OILLETT. 

di "heenology be true |i le destined ome dey to unfold the 
whole philosephy of human nsture; and therefore, wo all 
who live in rociety, am] wish eliber io improve Ubeimseives 
or exercise an influence over hee. Phrenolog la of indie 
Polabie usc.—Awpaaw Comes, M. D. 


Phreoology ' the science oncP condemned and 
avathematiaed—the early advocates of. which were 
called »postates to God, and enemies of mankind— 
the science now established on a firm basis, and 
whose founders to day are receiving the homage 
and admiration of half a world—who can express 
the immeose value it bas been to buwanity ; or 
who shall say how much brighter it is destined to 
render the pathway of mortals, casting around it 
the light of joy, and the glorious hale of truth. 

In every situation in life wherever human beings 
mingle togetber—in the palace of the monarch, in 
the senate of nations, at the bar or in the desk, on 
the farm or in the worksbop, in the schoal-foom or 
by the firerùle— Phrenology, more than any other 
science i» valuable to humanity. Other cel nee may 
add to knowledge already gained, till obe may in 
truth be said to be an aceumplished scholar—a 
ready pupil of Earth's great and immortal As 
tronomy may unfold to you the glory of tbe beav- 
ene, and show the megnificence and unbounded 
grandeur of the planetary system; Algebra, Ge- 
ometry, and their branches, may teach you the 
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laws of mathematies ; Chemistry may make you 


sueereaful in analyzing different ecbsances , Botany 


will enable you to clabsify and arrange the blasseme 
that benutify the earth, and “od infinitum,” through 
the catalogue of sciences Dut Phrenology opens 
to your view a broader, a raster field. It shows 
you a grandeur that may be brighter ihan the siars 
—it teaches you a higher than a mathematical law 


| —it makes you an ara/yet of a fuer than a chemi 


cal eubstance—it enables you (if ] may thus speak ) 
to damify and arrange there creations that will 
live when the flowers have yielded up their per 
fume and gune back to enrich the dust from whence 
they came. Ji does ali this and even more, for it 
unfolds to your view the good and bad of every 
human being you meet, it shows you the motives 
from which people aet, and tells you the only way 
by which they can be influenced it points out whom 
you may love and trust, and Whispers of whom you 
should beware. 

Many there are who object to reading on Phre 
nology, unless one can have time to devote to it, 
in order to become like its great and competent 
teachers; bot as well might one object to a study 
of Astronomy because one could not be a Herschell 
Ove who has but little truth, is better than one 
completely ignorant, and as all greai truths develop 
slowly, a few lewure moments given to phrenolog. 
ical science, will prove of immense value to the 
student, if be reads with a determination to im 


prore. 


I was taught by a judicious father to read Phre 
nology from my childhood. * Combe's Constitution 
of Man" was put ipto my bande, with this re- 
mark — Read it and remember what you read” 
I read and remembered, When asked, I said I 
liked Phrenology ; but I liked it no better hat my 
other studies, and never entertained an idea of be 
coming a pbrenologist. I read first, because asked 
to read, and after for my own gratification, but it 
was not till I became a teacher, that | was aware 
of the benefit I might derive from my little know!- 
edge of lhrenology. 

We had been but a few months in the West— 
this land of strong bearts and undying energy—when 
it was voted by the district in which we resided, 
that I ebould become a ^ School Ma'am.” As my lit 
tle ter und Lrother were to Le pupils, and it was 
somewhat late in tbe season to look far for a teach- 
eñ I sid yes, abd going bock in memory orer my 
early studies domiciled myrelf in a rude log school- 
house on the banks of a small blue lake. It was 
a sweet epot—tbat old decay ed school bouse— with 
the green plat in front of it, end tbe eweet briar 
peeping in at the small window, tbe rude broken 
stone for a step, the “Old Osk Tree,” bolding its 
brancbes lovingly over tbe roof, and in the fear the 
clear water of the lake, with the white headatones 
that marked the green graves on the opposite 
shore. 

Among my pupils was a dark-eyed, dark haired 
child of ecme siz summers, but so slight was she. 
that ebe looked moch younger. Her beavy hair bung 
upon ber shoulders «o that one coald see but ule of 
the form of ber bead, and in moments of excite 
ment abe would draw tbe dark locks over ber olive 
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^ wee & long (me belore she would teli me ber 


| eame, and I could only designate ber (si home) as 
| that strange litthe girk—and she wae in truth a 


strange chiüd—eprigbily as the lamb thet pleys 
upoo the bill side, but timid as Une fawn that steals 
silently down to the forest-ehaded stream, fright 
ened at the monic of the little rill from which it 
drinks, This was her first season in school, bé 
did oot know ber letters, and what was worse she 
tcemed determined not to learn them. I could not 
persuade ber to cutie lo me, and she would noct 
aliwe me nesr ber IfI asked ber to come end 
read the would bang ber bead. ke ber elfin locks 
around ber face, and prem ber little bande upoo the 
seat, as though fearful I would take ber by forte; 
or if I sat down beside her, lig would creep away 
to the other end of the bench, sod whenever I at 
tempted to put my band upon ber bead, she would 
sheink down for a moment, and then look up into 
my face, with an expression in ber dark, wild eyes, 
that seemed to say—* perhaps you wont burt 
na 

There were but two scholars with whom sbe 
would associate for some time—one, a meter two or 
three years older than berself—the other a little 
girl im the neighborhood ; and when she was at 
play, if the other scholars came to ber, I have seen 
ber run like a wild deer for the two she loved I 
felt somewhat impatient with the child for ber shy- 
ness, although I suspected sbe could not help it, 
bot it was so discomplimentary to me as a teacher, 
that she should be so long in school and not learn 
her letters ber friends too, thought ber bright, and 
that made the matter still worse. She was sober- 
vous, that I concluded the sight of a whip would 
give ber p "ptam, and | could not persuade ber to 
learn. ber conduct, when I called her to 
read, | concluded sbe had considerable Combative- 
news, but sbe was so petted sbe found no opporta- 
nity of exhibiting anger. I had almost given over 
in despair of winning ber confidence, when, one 
dag, ax we wee playing “greces,” during re- 
cons, I threw tie hoop over her neck, and as I 
was taking it off, ber sister exclaimed :—" Nelly, 
the ‘school ma'am’ has got yeu now.” O, no,” I 
replied, laughingly taking off the hoop, “but let us 
rest awhile, then we can play again;" and sitting 
down upoo a large rock, I put my arm around ber, 
and drew ber to me. She was so busy in watching 
the play that abe was quiet, and pushing my band 
through ber hair, | discovered that I bad erred 
somewhat inthe opinion I of ber. I 
knew ber perceptive powers to be rather emall, 
Lut ber Veneration, Conscieotiourness, and Appro- 
bativeness, were very large. Self Esteem and 
Firmness were deficient, and ber propelling powers 
ali small She thought sbe did not know what 
was right, and was in constant fear of doing wrong, 
her Veneration led ber to thek that the “school 
ma'am " knew itall, and even a look from me caused 
her to think she was out of the way. It was not 
long, however, before I could influence ber by ssy- 
ing :—* Would you like to do that which is right, 
Nelly!" The answer would be “Yes; and my 
next remark: * It is right to mind your teacher— 
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sow come and read” I succeeded in cultivating 
ber Self Esteem, by asking ber to do some little 
kimdmese for me always rewarding ber with— 
“That's well, Nelly, you know bow to do most 
anything” Whenever she tried to learn, and was 
im the act of despairing | stimulated ber by sy- 
ing: " Don't give it up—try again” She gfadually 
threw off ber reserve and became more free with 
the scholars, until she grew to be a favorite; aod 
a» she came to school in the morning, she would 
rub te me, amd putting her arme around my neck, 
give we a merry good morning. I believe this was 
the only successful way Í could have managed ber, | 
amd when I taught ber the next summer, litle 
Nelly was one of the merriest, frank hearted, most 
attentive pupils our towo could boaat. 
Cortses Hows, Lass se. Vicaieam April, 1852. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF 
THE HUMAN HEART, 


so. n 
ST A F. DCTCHER, . D. 
THE BLOOD VENMELA. 

The blood vessels are divided into two great 
sete—the sevens, which carry the blood 
through the system, and the vxiws, which bring 
it back to the heart, each of which we will 
briefly notice. 


Fia. 

„„ Areroa ~ pron! / 
— 
„„ 

Ae were so eee by the sententia, 
from iwo Gresk words, mqqeifyig to carry sir, 
becsose, se they wore slweye fcand empty after 
death, they were sepposel to carry sir to the 


different parts of the body. In form they are 
cylindric, and composed of a firm bat highly 
elastic texture. They are. all furnished with a 
peripheral or external coat, which is derived 
chiefly from the cellular substance by which 
they are everywhere surrounded. 

This cellular substance i» sometimes so dense 
and firm, as to form a canal or sheath, within 
which the artery is contained. The middle part 
or coat is composed of numerous circular fibers, 
which are very elastic, and also possessed of 
some power of contraction; but they are not 
admitted, by some anatomists, to be real mus- 
eular fibers. The inner lining or coat consists 
of the smooth serous membrane All these 
coats are connected together gy cellular sud- 
siance, and are supplied with Bourishment by 
extremely small arteries, called rasa vasorum, 
because they carry nourishment to the larger 
arteries. 


rio K 


Ve sete Preven, of principal veise of the body ; the 
largo vela be the comiter being the rema Cove, inte which 
el) the mimes reine 1 „„ 


All the arteries of the hody may be regarded 


individually as branches of the grem sorta, 


whieh arises from the left ventricle of the heart, 

passes upwards high into the chest, and (ben 
ble kabaud fo Gi fem af ag dris eames 
downward along the spine. In ite course it 
gives off large branches to the head and erws, 
and smaller branches to the various organs of 
the chest, and then st the lower part of the 
beck bone splita into two large divisions, whieh 
carry Wood respectively to the right aod lef 
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lower extremities, As the arteries subdivide to 
supply the various organs and tissues of the 
body, they gradually diminish in size like the 
branches of a (ree, until their ultimate ramifica- 
tions are so minute as to be invisible to the na- 
ked eye. These small vessels are called gail 
laries, which we shal! notice after we have made 
a few remarks on the veins. 

The viis are those vessels which carrysback 
to the heart that blood which has been distribu- 
ted by the arteries to every part of the body. 
They are generally larger than the correspond- 
ing arteries, and are easily distinguished from 
these in the living body by their want of pulsa- 
tion. ‘The veins like the arteries, are composed 
| of three coats; an outer cellular membrane, an 
internal delicate membrane, and an intermediate 
fibrous coat; but these coats differ io several 
respects from those of the arteries. The cellu- 
lar coat i» looser and less elastic. The fibrous 
coat i» not composed of circular fibers like that 
of the arteries, but chiefly of longitudinal fibers 
parallel to each other, and often with consider- 
able intervals between them. In several of the 
veins the internal membrane is smooth and con- 
tinuous ; buf in a great number, especially those 
of the extremities, thie membrane is formed into 
small valves of a semi-lunar form, which permit 
the blood to flow readily toward the heart, but 
prevent it from going back in a retrograde di- 
rection. The veins usually spring from the sub- 
stance of organs and tissues by most minute 
ramifications, and we find them gradually form- 
ing larger and larger branches, until at last they 
terminate in two great trunks, called the rene 
care, whieh pour their contents, by two open- 
ings, into the right auricle of the heart. 

The veins follow, with but a few exceptions, 
pearly the same route as the arteries, But their 
manner of carrying the blood is quite different. 
The veins carry it in a regular uninterrupted 
current; and when they are opened, as in bleed. 
ing, the blood runs out in a smooth and even 
stream. But in an artery it goes along in jets, 
and if you will place your finger om the artery 
at the wrist or on the temple, you will feel the 
action of the blood as it goes along in * pulss- 
tions,” as they are called, which are simultane- 
ows with the heart. When an artery is eut, and 
particularly if it be a large one, the blood goes 
out in leaps, jutting at every pulsation several 
fest. In consequence of the forse with whieh 
the blood ia propelled through the arteries, it is 
more difficult to arrest the bleeding from them 
than from the veins, A wound of an artery is, 
therefore, more dangerous than a wound of a 
vein. On thie aceount, chiefly, we find the 
veins and arteries placed in different situations 
in the limba. The larger arteries are placed as 
far na possible from the surface : they run sleng 
close to the bones, whieh gives them protection, 
and they are freely covered by thick bede of 
muscle and tendon. On the other hand, an im 
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jury ef a vein being less dangerous, they are 
more exposed. They run along near the surface 
of the body as well as deep under the skin, and 
in many places they can be distinetly seen, as 
on the bach of the hand and along the arm. 
‘ THE CAPILLARY VESSELS, 
Immediately between the final ramification of | 
the arferiedvind the commencement of the veina, 
are the capillury vexsels—so named from their 
minuteness, being much finer than a hair. These | 
ver throughout the whole body, may be re- 
garded as the connecting link between the arte- | 
ries and the veins, With respect to their struct- 
ure we know bat little. The microscope informs 
us that they are cylindrical and transparent, but 
of what membranes they are composed, and | 
| 
| 
| 


whether they possess inherent contractability, or 
merely admit the passage of the fluidé urged on 
by the contraction of the arteries, we cannot de- 
termin. 

The functions of the capillaries are not less 
important than are the parts of the circulating 
system that we have already considered. It is 
their office to receive from the arteries the pure 
blood; to take from it the new materials and 
deposit in it» proper place, and at the same time 
to take up the worn out and impare matter of 
the body and earry it to the veins, to be removed 
by them from the system. These being the ob- 
jects of this eet of vessels, it will at opce be 
perceived that they must occupy every point of 
the entire body. Every particle of the body, in 
the process of time, becomes, by age and use, 
unfit to be longer employed, and must be re- 
moved, and its plice supplied by fresh particles. 
The remeval and deposit are effeoted by the ca- 
pillary vessels alone 
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Agnin, we know that from infaney to man- 
hood the body i» daily inereasing in site; the 
benes grow lenger and stouter, the muscles 
grow larger and stronger, and the whole frame 
becomes, in a few years, a hundred or mom 
pounds heavier, This i» brought about in the 
following way :— The rfiritieds portion of our 
food is converted into blood, the arteries carry 
the blood all over the body ; the capillaries se- 
levt the proper particles for each organ frem the 


blood, and deposit it in ita right place. We may 
thus see something of the importance of these 
little agents. 

THE COURSE OF THE BLOOD. 

Having thas briefly described the organs by 
which the blood is circulated, we hope the read- 
er will now be prepared to understand the course 
of the blood through this complicated apparatus. 

In fig. 6 we have a view of the four cavities 
of the heart, The bloed being returned from 
all parts of the body, by the veins, is deposited 
into the right auricle, R A, which immediately 
coptracts and sends it into the right ventri-le, 
R V. This veniricle next contracts, and as the 
tricuspid valve prevents the blood going back in- 
to the auricle, it is necessarily forced into the 
pulmonary amery, Pa; here it is again pro- 
vented from returning by the semi-lunar valves 
(already deseribed and illustrated in fig. 3 of ar- 
ticle first.) It then passes along the branches 
of the pulmonary artery through the capillaries 
of the lungs, and so inte the pulmonary veins, 
Pe From the great pulmonary veins, the 
blood is poured into the left auricle, L A; it is 
then forced into the left ventricle, L V. The 
mitral valve prevents the blood from being sent 
back again into tho auricle, and therefore it is 
of course projected into the large artery, the 
aorta, A. 

GENERAL REMARKS OW THE HEART. 

The beautiful and intricate system now de- 
seribed is kept continually in motion, from the 
first dawning of life until the last breath of the 
individual, Lf this should produce surprise in 
any one, how much must that be increased when 
he is told that the. contractions and expansions 
of the heart, and the opening and shutting of its 
valves, take place, on an average, about seventy 
times ir - minute, and under some circumstances 
much 

The ventricles of the heart contain, generally, 
about an ounce of blood ; and estimating the 
contractions at seventy per minute, it will be 
seen at once that the quantity of blood which 
passos through it every twenty-four hours, must 
be very great Some have estimated it at three 
hundred pounds every heur, or three tons in 
twenty-four hours. 

* An anatomist,” says Paley,“ who understood 
the structure of the heart, might aay beforehand 
that it would play; but he would expect, from 
the delicacy of some of its parta, and the com- 
plexity of its mechanism, that it would always 
be liable to derangement, or that it would «oon 
work itself out; yet does this wonderful ma- 
chine go on night and day, for eighty, my, a 
hundred years together, 1 the rate of a hundred 
thousand strokes every twenty-four hours, har- 
ing et every siroke resistance to overwome, and 
will continue thia action for this length of time, 
without disorder and without! weariness” 

Another singular fact connected with the op- 
eration of the heart ja that it ia not ander the con. 
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trol of the will. It is not in our power to cause 
the beart to stop its motions, for we die the mo- 
ment its pulsations cease. “It is the first to 
move and the last to die. Seeing it» vast im 
portance, is it not a subject for our profound 
admiration, that its operations should be placed 
entirely beyond the reach of our will! a will 
proverbially fickle, uncertain, and treacherous. 
Had it been made a part of our duty to attend 
to the regulation and continuance of the minute 
and complicated actions of this important organ, 
we should never be able to give our atteation 
for an instant to any other subject; and adoubt, 
a moment's pause of irresolution, a forgetfulness 
of a single action of its appointed time, would 
terminate our existence." 


PROGRESSION A [UNIVERSAL LAW. 


wo m 

Nature is one infinite series of perfectione : and 
of perfections within perfections, one unfolding an- 
aathe sprout unfolds from the acorn, the single 
shaft from the sprout, limbs from thie trunk, and 
other limbs from these, and fruit and branches io an 
wwereasing ratio from age to age, aod millions of like 
trees from the acorns this tree bears in a life-time 
Aad all these progressive, ever developing perfec: 
Uone adapted te all the other» all to each, and 
each and all to the babes good of man—the bead 
of the series- and he developing into inthartely high- 
er forms of life beyond the grave. Absolutely i- 
finite are all of nature's economies ; and this series 
of articles might almost as well be christesed 
“ Nature's Eoooomies,” as “ Progression "—or, ratb- 
er, ^ Nature's Progressise Economies.” 

Our first article showed that earth herself was 
progressive, especially in the richness of her sail, 
and man progressive in the multiplication of the 
race ; and would ultimately crowd the whule carth 
Sall—to ite utmost, capacity of sustaining it — with 
buman life. Our second showed bow many earth 
would feed and clothe, and tbat that number was 
beyond all our intellectual realisation The last 
paragraph of our lest article proposed to take ap 
the progress of the race from thé posterior to ante- 
Nor phrenobagieal feculues, bot as cor last lef ma. 
ny things upssid respecting the progress of the 
earth, and ber capacities for sustaining human hfe, 
We propese to devote another article to the general 
subject of our last, before proceeding i^ the pre 
gress of the race from the lowest animal feelings up 
to the highest intellectual and moral facultiea. 

And bere may we solicit the reader to do two 
things —firet to poder over our general resalte be- 
fore ademning then. and reoondly to remember 
that glancmg rapedly over m infinitely vast a fold 
and subject, we cannot be expected t guard M 
against objections, most of which Sowerer, could 
be easily shown up as epeceous, acd based in a nar. 
row, and even Aye eye wope of the entire subject 

That is: we solicit readers not to asan this sud 
as a fy would à palace : 


— 
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Pow, üben. ee DUAL 8 arepe 
of erating feed to man We will not stop to ask 
whether fad mpnrally fresh oysters, ciama dc. 
de ar dio mot furia good food, yet may add. that 
even theme possel to animal kou commnber fled far 
eu- iban Gwah aod m this the Cath 
die Churvh bases her Freday abetinemes from feeb, 


that they sboohd live by fab sions, bot send a part 
of thew Gd to laod, and òa reture of the 
frets an) grama ami vegetables from tbe land 
lo France a plan = preria which rames mene: 
quantities of ah ce land, the :—A few seed fish 
a~ put into e small pond, just before the breeding 
seama, and depant aa mennhihie quaatity of spawn 
Favorahbe crcumetances develop from three, o 
credible swarms of small Gh; and it is calcula 
ted that a single pair will often breed scores of 
thesande—aenotber instance of Ua progressive 
law—whieh, while small, can be kept in & small 
compass, aod fed till they get too lange for their 
wien they are let oot unio a larger one, 
any little brook or spring, and fed cheaply, 
they grew very Gst Do the fall, after the crepe 
are off, © still langes pood is formed, in which, well 
fed, they become large, lusty fish by epring ; when, 
letting off the water, they are picked wp by mib 
inos tbe land plowed sed cropped already enriched 
by the manure of the Gh and the water, again te 
raise a summer crop of gram, and the nest winter 


angie wdi nival beng allowed to dam a stream, 
so thai fish cannot ascend in onler to deposit ther 
eggs let law require that all dams shall have a 
shwce war provided for the ascent of fish—arml at 
this season all streame have a »orpius of water, «o 
that axeots could bw easly made to the smaller 
streams and sbeals, ani warmer water—tbe places 
they now vainly strive eo hard to reach—and thus 
rear a far greater number of spawn for the next 
year thao sow. Law protects oysters during the 
breeding seann Why pot fsh, and for the same 
reason | The more so a fish are so much more im- 
portant. All neta, ton, set for shad or other fish, 
ought to be kept out of water a given number of 
days so that enough to breed may be allowed at 
least to ascend, even if cought io their deserat, 
afier procreation, And will pot future laws take 
up posta bbe these! 

Wal pot future ages, when the earth comes to be 
crowded with people, so that bod will be scarce 
and high, broni Ah by thoesands of ingenious 
modes wow unknown and uneurpected by us! Ul- 
tumately the greatest efforts of human wrrations 
and these mast in number, will be tumed, oot to 
mechamcal mentia, but to inventing ways and 
shall fsh be neglected} Shall not, Tatber, every 
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lesks of cur country than any previous ten or 
twenty years And will not the best ten do sot 
merely a» much as the last, bul far more, The 
ratio of increase i» pot that of simple interest, but 
of compownd Like s stone descending the side 
of a bill, the farther it goes the faster, To argue 
that it will go the next minute as far as the last ia 
to fall far below what it actually will ga As a 
falling body descends fator and still faster every 
minute, so of al! forma of progress Go earth, and, 
of course, of the progress to be made in the earth's 
improvement. 

Suppose the agricultaal and building progress of 
our country fe a hundred years to come should 
only equal that fora hundred. years past, what a 
magnificent ride that from Boston to New York! 
Through one continuous garden of flower beds, end 
felda literally loaded with every conceivable kind 
of produce. And at proper intervals not log hut: 
por even fine houses, but magnificent mansions, 
erected oo models of taste and splendor, and ep- 
riched with opulence, bow incomparably superior to 
any we now behold—as far more superb, than the 
best we now have, as these than those of 1752. 
Neither wealth, nor labor, nor architectural skill, 
bor anything spared to render them perfectly besu- 
tfal aed comfortalde within, aod «pleodid without 
How ineomparably insignificant an old block bonse, 
made to keep off the Indians—its upper story pro 
jecting—as compared with those princely edifices 
skirting our cities and villages! And why not 
these look as shabby and old fashioned, in compari- 
son with those with which our whole country shall 


lange river, every small one every tributary to every 

every lake ami even. mill pond be land ander 

by comtrivances the most pumerous 

and ingenious possibla, to multiply SoA as well aa 
gree and icut. 

And shall net old ogean herself, and of course 
every ma bay, and harbor of the whole earth be 
wade to warm with ove live mas of fish! Why 
wot! 

The Clino waters sustain a large number of 
buman beings ia Gusting Ashing houses, their in 
mates deriving their food mainly from fish Our 
own countrymen take some $12,000 000 worth of 
fish from the fisheries about New bumlland, besides 
all taken there by the Nowa Scotians themselves, 
Are there not vorthefn and southern kinds of fish, 
^^ of animals! And what i» to hinder the multi- 
plication of fish throughout the world, and (has 
supporting almost as many human beinge oo a gir- 
on piece of water a» land of equal sise? Ses 
crafts, perfectly safe and comfortable can be made, 
and at least summer be spent as easily on water as 
land. Three fifths of the earth's surface being cov- 
ered with water, i» it unreasonable to suppose that 
water will vie with land in sustaining buman 
lifel And life oo water, ander favorable circum: 


being eminently bealthy. 

But, to retur again to land, and to the ultimate 
sxaCTY, as well as fertility, of the earth Take our 
country one bundred years ago. won- 
der at the change! Then, a few villages and farms 
on our principal rivers, snd not a baker's dozen 
cities from Maine to Texas, and the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Almost one unbroken forest, inhabited by 
wild beastie! Travel then even from Boston to 
Philadelpbia, the only portion attempted to be fully 
settled, and was it mag all forest! Read 
President Edwards» of his journey from 
Boston to Northampton, taken not far from one 
hundred years ago, and how bad the roads, sparse 
the population, and poor the culture. Forty years 
ago, where were Rochester, Boffalo, and every city 
West! No where And all those garden farma 
of all the West, with all their elegant mansions 


say of Oty years! Just pause and contemplate 
the physical change wrought of the earth's surface, 
especially that part ander our free institut «n», with- 
in seventy-five And in that time we have 
fought owt amd Puid for our mbtional existence ; 
besides all we have done to create a starting point. 
As a Western settler labors several years to merely 
make a beginning, whereas the same amount of 
eabsequent labor makes a far greater show, so of 
our country a» a whole Let the same amount of 
labor be bestowed for a hundred years to come, as 
for a bundred years past, and bow much more pro- 
gross i$ aem. And what on earth can binder our 
progressing far more benceforth than heretofore! 
Supposing only the same number of days’ or years’ 
work sbould be pat upon our evcotry for the next 
hundred years as the last, bow richly cultivated a 
country must it become! Observe, too, how much 
more the /ast ten years have done to improve the 
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improved health thus obtained Now a very large | 


clase work none at all on land, then all will work 
some, if not as a means of livelihood, for bealth 
and recreation, so that an immensely greater amount 
of manual labor will be expended on the tillage of 
the earth than now, in proportion to ita popalation 

Now, reader, just suppose some twenty persons 
(e eteupy every acre of land, as already shown 
will be, and each of these laboring several hours 
daily on the ground every pleasant day of the 
year, and every stroke of that labor made to tell 
to ite utmost by means of garden and other im) le 
ment», and all aided by the converging lights which 
the sciences are contributing to agriculture, and 
will not earth's surface be one vast field of horti 
cultural, floral, and architectural beauty and per 
fection, Talk about Eden's beauty | 
tore comparison to the beauty every square mile 
of earth's surface is ultimately destined to exhibit, 
than a swamp to our richest gardens. That liad 
but two to keep it, This will have 80,000 to every 
square mile! " 

To one great item of additional labor, nearly 
fifty per cent, now unknown, but which future ages 
must inevitably develop, please give attention 
Our women now get almost no rea! exereior, and all 
dying alike of anui and disease in innumerable 
distressing forme for want of it The kitchen now 
gives very little rea! health-invigorating work to 
any, and that generally done by servants, while 
the great mass of our women take too little out 
door, muscle-invigorating exercise, even to keep a 
cat bealthy 
wat and will become bralthy. We can, mast, and 
will hace magnificent mothers altogether superior to 
anything wenow behold Yet to attain this superior 
ity, aad i ren ordinary health, women mus work 

Though the female organism may not require 
quite a» moch manual /aber to keep it in per 
fect bealth as the masculine, yet it requires a 
great deal—eay from two to four bours daily. For 
men to be great or good, it is indispensable that 
they be aroma of muse, and this requires that 
they have muscular mothers this requires that 
our girle and mothers work, that out of door, 
for in-door work, if not injurious, is af best of little 
account to health. 

Now the garden—kitchen as well as flower—is 
exactly the thing to furnish this exercise 1 have 
thought much, and from various stan- paints on 
bow woman was to get her exercise, and concluded, 
that dancing may give some—yet all play is not 
the thing—yet that the garden was exactly adapted 
to the female constitution, physically and mentally. 
Women love peta, especially something to nurse 
^ud eee grow. And I have found many superior 
women to doff their fineries and go right into the 
setting oat, planting, hoeing, picking. &c, of garden 
vegetables, berries, 4c. And I deem this perfectly 
compatible with female delicacy, and concordant 
with the highest female , indispens- 
able to it—of both body and mind, That accursed 
faatidiousness, that aping after the lady em of the 
old world, which regarda useful labor as vulgar, is 
not long to ruin the whole female sex as now. Wo 
men, do you lore gardening! Tt is your nature. 
And republicanism will one day break off the 


It bore no | 


Now this must notbe. Our women | 
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shackies of Frenchified fashion, and develop f | again, io the yaar 1000011] O, earth, . 


male nature, amd of coarse ber gardening nature 
And then how more than paradisiecally beautiful 
will ber adorning band resder every garden al 
tached to every house on earth | | 

How beautiful, we can no more now imagine 
than Franklin, bow men could go, thooweds at 
every load, from Buston to Philadelphia between 
breakfast and supper. Imagine, then, our whole 
earth one succession af garden spots, each present 
ing some new phase of infinitely enchanting and 
picturesque lovelioess and ornament, and you will 
fall infinitely short of the prospective reality 

It should te added that the female costume— 
ihe lung drese—is now almost an insuperable bar 
rier against females working in the garden: an ob 
stacle, however, which fve year» will see laid 
aside 

The 4th of July, 1855, will cee the great májor- 
ity of our women, abroad and at home, attired in 
dresses conveniently short Mark this prediction 
And this als»: that 1866 will sse thousands of our 
gardens tended by mothers and dangAters 

It deserves remark, also, that within fifty years 
there will be a great demand for food The ery 
will then be—" What shall we eet /" And then 
agriculture will pay better than trafé, and thie 
will divert to the tillage of the land the great mass 
of our young, and middle-aged, and old men, for 
man naturally lowes the tilling of the soll, Hence, 


| most of our rich men retire to enjoy life on the 


farm 


One other remark. Let railroads be built for | 


100 years to come as rapidly as now, in geometrical 
proportion, and bow easy and rapid the transit all 
over the earth, and through one round of gardens 
aod orchards ! 

Will not sch traveling be delightful! And 
plank-roads ramifying all over, between the rail 
roads, and carriages driven by steam—every farm 


| er firing up & steam-carriage on a plabk-road, to 


take himself and family where he likes, without 


| 


the trouble or expense «f horses, yet serving every 


purpose far better 


When the earth's surface shall be cultivated to | 
ite utmost, and farms are mostly covered with | 


fruit-trees, aod when these trees in spring present 
one sheet of blowome, making the face of nature 
a broad blase of floral glory, what will a ride 
be but an uninterrupted feast of delight! 

Has the reader ever noticed the pecoliarly balmy 
feature of the atmosphere of May and Jund? It 
has this cwuse—the influence of rapidly growing 
vegetation in purifying and perfecting this atmos 
phere. We cannot protract this article to show 
bow, but say only observe it as you read this ar- 
ticle. It is because vegetation grows so rapidly 
Our former articles showed that July, August, and 
September could and would be eren more promo- 
tive of growth, by deep tillage, than June. Add 
to this the idea of this article—all the earth one 
richly cultivated garden, loaded with all sorts of 
green fields, crops, orchards, and flowers, and the air 
itself perfumed everywhere by passing over one 
vast sheet of roses and other flowers in their sea 
won—and will sot our earth be worth living in io 
19921 Then, what, pray, in 


God created, God endowed, earth!! The mirror of 
thy Maxen!!! As infinitely perfect as all bis com 
bined perfectione could render thee! And most 
perfectly adapted, in every comesivahle respect, to 
become the paradise of man—the heavenly vesti 
bule of entrances upon another state as infinitely 
haber than this can possil become, aa thes, nt 
ly adorned by the fostering culture of man is to yon- 
der primeval forests, or miasmatie swamp, full of 
reptiles aod beasts of prey. 


— M 


MATHEMATICS. 


There are two grand clames of mathematital 
studies. lst The which inciades shat 
ever relates to the forms Ameno of bodies 
?4. The arithmetical, algebraieal, or analytical, 
which trach the circumstances attending or resulting 
fram every possible combination of numbers Ge- 
ometry teaches the properties of triangles, squares, 
polygons, circles, orals, pyramide, cones, cylinders, 
tpheres—of bodies of regular or irregular form 
Analysis will combine any nomber or any variety 
of these forme will magnify or diminish them ac 
cording to any conceivable law, and give the resalt 
ata glance. Geometry assists the farmer (or the 
surveyor if one acts for him) in measuring his farm, 
im marking ite limits, in restoring landmarks to 
their exact place, if they be lost or destroyed ; it 
enables the mason or carpenter to lay cat the ground 
upon which to erect « building Analysis arith- 
metic, or algebra, will enable the farmer so to place 


| bis fences that each field, though different in shape 


from all the rest, shall contain precisely the same 
number of acres; or itwill inform the mason bow 
late bi house must be, how high and how thick 
bis walls, to use op a given quantity ef material. 
Geometry guides the mechanic s hand in making 
bis drawing for a ship, a bouse, a machine; indeed, 
such drawings are usually called geometrical or 
mechanical drawings — Analysis will inform him 
fast, under given circumstances, his ship will 
bail; hol thick the walls and timbers of a house 
must be to sustain a given weight; or what effect 
will be produced by the machine when set in mo- 
tion, the power requisite to drive it, the frietion, and 


| Other circumstances attending ite action. 


| 


| 


3000! And what, | 
- 


We will proceed to give a short sketch of several 
distinct branches that gv to make np a mathematical 
education. 

Arithmetic is a primary of mathematics. 
Tt teaches the A B C of calculation; but, se the 
A BO is continually used by the most advanced 
scholar, by the orator, the philosopher, the poet, in 
the eublimest compositions, ev. the mathemetirian, 
whether hi» calewlations relate to an stom ora 
universe, is compelled to add, to multiply, to sub 
tract, and divide, before be can arrive at bis results. 

Algebra is & generalization of arithmetia It 
offers the means of representing to the eye and 
to the mind an immense variety of quantities; it 
expresses their equality or their inequality, as the 
case may be, and their exact relation óne to another, 
as giren by the nature of the question in dicumidh. 
lt employs sgros, indicatmg addition and all other 
arithmetical operations, and thee exhibéte to the 
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eye the progress and effect of those operations 
epee one or mere of the quantities represented. 
An algebraics! pression, or equation, g neraliy 
comest of quantities known, connected with quan 
tities unknown. whose valce is rought. If the un- 
known quantity is connected with the known by 
additae. it is separated by subtraction , if connected 
by subtraction, it i» separated by addition; if cos- 
wected by muliphbestim, it i» reparated by divis- 
ien, and vice rennen every instance separating 
the unknown from the known by an operation the 
reverse of that which connecte it, until the uaknuw® 
quantity stands by itself, balanced agamst ite exact 
value in known quantities - 
Triguagmetry is s epecial kind of geometry, ap 
plied, as its asme indicates, to the measuring of 
iraoglem. it employs an müriente algebra to es- 
tabled its modes of proceeding, and the compre- 
hensive arithmetic of logarithms to execute ite cal- 
culations To survey land, requires a knowledge 
of trigonometry and the we of surveying imstre- 
menie amd óra -ong sppara'ua 

There is a branch of ge metry specially adapted- 
to mechssica) drawing, sod called ve ge 
emetry This teaches the mode of 

lanes, surfaces, and solide on paper, so as to convey 
an exact ea Of them it is of great we W 


There is still another branch called analytical 
gamety. As io the preceding. geometrical baden 
are represented by drawing om paper, so in this 
they ate represented by algebenical equations. 
face lines, surfaces, amd solide cso be perfectly 
expressed by equations, an easmination of there 
equates wil) pre every property of crcomotence 
d the (huge re ptemeted. The celebrated Descartes 
Was the uvcemtior of this great improvement in tbe 
esum (questo oe 

‘The science of Gunns, or the differential calcu 
lun. ae it je called by the Freoch, is à woodrons 
achievement of the bome» misd As chemistry 
tese veo ali eulatamers ipto thew ph meni», so ^ the 
cubeubus," as it n familiarly called, revolves solide 
mto elememual curleres, surfeces mw clemeutal 
lines, and Dors isto peine To ascertain fully the 
estore of a curve it » only veceosmry to gord the 
telaio of a lew poate t thet curve A triangle 
mey le amierstasi by airing ao ilmitely 
comet) poatam sh it 

ii meh wg io nmny io the wninitioted an 
bims of thee dafevestiol caiesius— pihajo thee fd- 
kong may Éad mme eee lo scienee, 
adi imes, whether sirib >y cormed, ore regarded 
bo quan) by s poet nost a om spen, ated 
fo seme prescribed low , every curlers i» regarded 
de le sew generated Ly rme biwon hue maing se 
comers os mmm le da kyon srd every mily 
S prora sd oy a bawn mlao eq in 
© haves mome Tha, o part, moving sn a plene 
6 AR na El 1 would 
„ E PC A straight 
isa — ina hes ison a band peat, orsid 
AB EIL MINA 
reti vod alum omm A to dinero iia cotum ben 
rsen cond getrsto the vorlere of a ryhere, ond 
ine phone wend generate the mirdi af a sphere The 
Err 


of (be curve, by considering successive position» of 
the generath g point; will determine the ur face 
from successive positions of the generating line; 
and the nature of tbe slid from successive postiuns 
of the groerating surface. 

Besides the pure mathematics, there is what is 
sometines rather clumsily celled the wed mathe- 
matics, but more generally natura) philosophy or 
the physical sciences, This includes astromemy, 
optics, and mechanics, in each of whic divisions of 
science there are catemive and elaborate works, 
able and devoted professors, students, and amateurs. 

Bot it is mostly in. Europe, and particularly in 
France, thet the mathematics are successfully eul- 
tivated. Lf an American mechanic or engineer un- 
dertakes to discuss a peint concerning hi» profession 
in one of our scientie j rarely meothes 
with algebraic or any other for the reason 
that be pever learned to use them himself, and his 
readers could not understand them if be had. In 
England, and still more in Scotland, the scientific 
journals of the day frequently treat mechanica! and 
mathematical questio» by tbe we of analysin But 
it w among tbe French alone that we see such ques 
tions freely and habitually bandied by the use of 
algebra and the calculus. 

Our colleges, with scarce an exception, afford 
Sete or no instruction in mathematics, A feed 
residing in New Haven, and lately speaking of 


maibematics in. connection with Yele College, re- 
masked that bad reliquisbed the teaching of 
the calculus, It would probably he newer the 


fact 9o vay they bad never commenced to teach it. 
And what i» bue of Yale College i» troe, alm, of 
abut all the rest. There are individual instances 
of respectable mathematical attainmett both among 
profemore and students, but, a» a » hole, the facul 
tee abd graduates of American culleges do not 
manta even a ele te standing in mathematica 
Jf witch is the comditive of our seat of /earning, 
what mot be that of our workshops, our ship 
yards, our steam engine factories | Some people 
will triumphantly pesmi tP mar eean steamers, eur 
glipper» wed yachts, a» proofa of serm snd sbil) 
in owr workinen, as demnstraling tbeir euperinity 
over those of Ewope, but if we examine ipto the 
amousot of European «coco and skili etc in 
the eenedruetiom of ther verei, we sbalil fed 
slut cowe w be proud merely bor erer them 
it wae sotil lately regarded a^ a masim thet ne 
wes ebewhl be com iructed with ento or “hul 
bow * ie © wheat the bere of stern Tiit tue that 
the artem versele rd the preme day are noided 
vn bedlow laneo; bot it hes been deme im spite of 
the warnings of the hei/ders awd warigators They 
were practical men, they were, amd they koew no 
verse) could sail well wb hodie hinen They had 
seen and. wegh s geal navy fh in their time, 
seme of theme of great speed, but they sever 
cought a bob with bediow lines abest his hend | and 
poti they did, they would wot make a ship with 
below lees! And thie i» s goed average of the 
scienee to be found in prectical life in ous dey 
For wart of mathematical scienge our public 
speshere, writers, end lmtructors of all sorte; 
sa comer, Cergy men, professomal men, or editors, 
are, be a body, lame ad eoperBeial, whenever ii 
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falls in their way to handle a scientific subjeci — 
From a similar deficiency, our mechanics, with here 
and there a solitary exception, work in the dark, 
and can seldom caleulate the effects to result from 
an untried device or construction. Their work is 
done by what bas been sometimes called “a rule 
of Gumb” If a thing is proved on trial to be too 
weak or too small, a stronger or larger one is made 
the next time, 

The only remedy for this state of things is to 
wait patiently until public instruction can be brought 
up to a higher, ay, a woch higher standard. The 
people at large desire good instruction for their 
children. But few are aware how much room there 
is for imprevement in the present arrangements ; in 
the qualifications of the teachers, and in the pece- 
piery and other menus for imparting knowledge. 
The establishment in thie city by the State law of 
the “Free Academy" is, however, a promising 
event. The principal, and most of hie assistants, 
are said to be geatlemen of unquestionable attain- 
ments ip science. If that institution accomplishes 
what its advocates promised thenmelves. it will 
afford a supply of well instructed teachers for other 
schools, now much wanted. 

The West Point Military Academy has done 
wooders for the gouvernment service, and for some 
of the apis in thi» country, The young men tanght 
there have the expectation of commirsions in the 
army provided they successfully finish their studies. 
and their rank in the army depende upon their dis- 
tinction as students at the academy, The profes 
sore and teachers bavo a military rank, a» captains, 
majors, and colonels; which, with a hafleome 
salary and à pleasant place of residence, makes 
the post desirable, and secures a most able faculty 
for the institution. Bot Wert Point educates only 
forty ov fifty a year, and when they graduate they 
are scattered over the Union to the places whence 
they were gathered tegether. Every State could 
better afford to support than to dispense with ao 
academy as guos) as that Not a military academy, 
but sa academy where as able professors and as 
much science could be met with by tbe student 
really anxious to learn. 

Wien people more fully feel how profitable i 
knowledge, and how dear i» ignorance, they will 
require much greater exertions on the part of the 
State te educate her children end youth, Korel 
edge and ighurance will not then stand, as they too 
often do now, an a par, or lynoreee the best of the 
two, dn the distribution. of political favors The 
divine office of teacher will be respected. and paid 
tow, and the prépent state of things will be refer 
fed to ss we mew. refer to the days of sloop pari- 
gation on tbe Hudson. 

If any young mam or woman whe rende this in 
seriously serbing for eelentific: Instruction, T wwulil 
advise euch person t procure proper teat bonbs on 
the Lrenches of mathematics mentioned in thie ar 
ticle, Davies le an excellent writer, and hae pub- 
lished several admivatle worka — Hi» Klementary 
Algebra, Klementary. Geometry, Bourdop's Alge- 
bra, Legendre's Geometry, Surveying, Analytics! 
Geometry, sod Caleulos, are works that will keep 
their places in the bert schoole end genden fur 
many yeare lo come Wish these beaks, a good 
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teacher, and a steady effort to learn, much may be 
done. Bot without effort, no real progress can be 
had—no science worth the name can be acquired. 
The alternative is fixed for all: vigorous applica: 
fim or ignorance—omne can escape it—and it ap 


ples fo ingividesls and communities, to cities, 
States, and empires. 
e — —— ^0 
, HABIT. 


WF oa wans FLOTA 


This law of babit, when enlisted on the side of 
virtus. strengthens and makes sure oar resistance 
to temptation, and renders easy the most arduous 
performances of duty the struggles of the frequent 
conflict win at last for the moral hen the away of 
& *ymplete dominion. He who steadily repels the 
sogerstians of avarice, licentiousness, and revenge, 
will Ginally attain not only a truce with these foes, 
but will bring them as friends into prompt and 
helpful accordance with bis better nature... Fre 
quent achievements in moral conflicts in time per 
vale (he whole character with their eccumulating 
and abiding consequences, In the strength of an 
inwrought morality, ite disciple and servant, by 
furce of the douh!« gain which every resolute effet 
brings to him, grees on, without limite te «ill 
greater deeds and nobler sacrifices Thie it is 
which is intended by the injunction “grew ip 
grace.” Tt is reergnised in the terms * children, 
young men and fathers in Christ ;" and it is formal 
ly and explicitly «tated by the Apostle to the He- 
Lrewe—" Strong meat belongeth to them that are 
of full age, who by reason of wer have their senses 
esercised to discern beteren good and evil” 

The virtues thos gain their stability and assw 
ranee from the strength which exertion yields 
them. and the beauty of the provision i» apparent 
Bat the views, also, hy the same law, beewme the 
deep ots of the soul, The origin of mural evil, ite 


issues, amd. the reason for permitting it, we need | 


pat here attempt. It is enough for ogr purpose to 
remark t at the fleedness of babit ie hol fastened 
upan either the virtues or vices properly but the 
lee ie inwrought with the powers whose actions 
trevvirtuous or vicious, as they are exerted and di 
reced-—used or abused. Evile are not entiin; 
no substance or faculty i» bad; and the law» of the 
universe are, like ite Maker, always good. But 
abuses are ovila, these are only wrong uses; and 
the growth ami strength of good and evil in the 
life of maral beings i» by force of one and the 
same necessity, Worship often repeated will en- 
cee the religions sentiment equally. whether it 
be directed to a stock, a tar or the tree Deity 
Narres must strengthen the spirit and temper ef 
the shedder of Wood as well as of the doer of 
pd; ina werd. God erented man, and gave him 
al) his powers and attached the just responsibility 
by making him the master of his own fate, that 
endurance ami the enjoy mem alike might equitat 
ly flow upan the elut of the agency intrusted 
© Praction indeed makes perfect," “Palit truly i 
a betel natare" The wolld’s experience of the 
viability and 6 — of dat, which à 
Gives te moral tendencies, amd the certainty whieh 
it weures in eomdwel, ia tho besis of all contidenre 


in dharseter. Reputation i» evidence in courts of 
law, as affording a safe presumption that a man 
did or did not do & particular act. It is an element 
in all exleglatione of policy, a philosophical basis 
of prophecy, anl the ground of all that trust i the 
future for which we tram the present The prin. 
ciple is, that men will —must—livé as they have 
learned that the law of life is continuity in char 
acter with increase in activity, that duration must 
add strength, and repetition give permanency ; that 
what men do they most become, as much as if God 
had made them so at first. 

A different. constitution. one that wonl] exempt 
us from the bondage which evil practices induce 
would alo unsettle the security of our virtues Tt 
ie clear that that which ia, is necessary and also best 

Some important consequences flow from this ap- 
prehension of our subject. For instance—if the 
virtues thus by their own exercise, and in pro 
portion fo it, sudden changes of opinion and instan 
taneous conversions cann 4 give truth. and parity, 
and strength like long practiced rühteogsness ; and 
a man's deeds, and the habitude of his affections 
rive into a high rank i» ecmparison with the doe 
trines of his creed. The law and the prophets are 
not summed up in one but in two tables of duties, 
and the second Las respect. exclusively to every 
day practical morality. He that would found bis 
bowe upon a rock must be a “doer of the works” 
Let these who neglect their duties and hang their 
hopes upan the cross of the dying thief, while they 
refuse their owa, lonk to it, A death bed repont 
ance, and an after death salvation, are, doubtless, 
acceptable, and so i» a plank when the ship with 
all ite freight is sinking. yet, there i» still same 
danger notwithstanding all the divine mercies, that 


the kingdom of heaven which the great Teacher | 
wed all his first. disciples preached. may not be a | 


mere peint in celestial geography, but really a 
great system of practical righteousness If the 
laws of the kingdom were made for the govern 
ment of this life, theo “obedience and not sacrifice” 
is required, and it will be totally vain to expect 
wore on 


our destiny withayt changing our real character 


| through the ageney of its constitutional laws 


Again: If our views are correct, Rdveation must 


| be in faot what it is etymolagicalip—the drawing 


out of the powers the patting them inte action— | 


edocing their energies, and right direction of them 
Moreover, the proces and methal of it must be 
alike in all the faeulties of our nalure, whether 
they be intellectual, moral or physical, fo the 
reason, if fer no other, that in all these kinds it is 
the employment of the onganiem as the instrument 
of every species of activity, How well St Paul 
knew. amd how forcibly be pute the impediment of 
the unsutsjued ami wotrermed instrumenta of n the 
flesh " aginst the offerte of “the spirit ^ te obey 
“the law.” The loteliest may perceive approve 
determine and endear hui the refaetory organi 
math wed the beungeot passions cam defeat ali 
power ed virtus rosslut nas 

Tf we wouhi kn vw how to elacate any power of 
the mimi or heart, we mat laara the whole seoret 
ie a grmemium | there, every nerve amd muscle 
whose fores i iu lm made aviilalie, te trated and 
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strengthened by ite own faithful exertion; every 
fiber i» educated and made promptly ohedient by 
being vigorously employed and often commanded. 
in like manner, the ivetincta, passions and in'ellect 
are grown and governed, and oot otberwive, If 
supernatural influences have any part m our men- 
tal and moral culture, (which i» as clear in prio- 
ciple as it is certain in experience.) they sèt not 
without, nor contrary to, but through the nataral 
laws of our constitution; for our relations ta and 
dependence upon, the beavens were is contempla- 
ton at tbe creation, and so were regularly provided 
for in the structure and laws of the buman spirit, 
As à rule of coaduct, this theory of babit teaches 


. that there is an absolute, terrible, physical necessi- 


ty that the practice of evil shall grow, and at last 
confirm the tendency to evil—that vice which is 
bot an abuse of oor moral faulties, by indulgence 
becomes their only use, as though dt were their 
nature that the propensities and blind animal im- 
stinets may grow into rresiszibilit y -e. that ie the 
| strictest truth every immorality i» pro teste a for- 
feitare of moral liberty -— Habit ie a second nature. 
We are, indeed, unconscious of the growth of our 
habita, as we are of the growth of our bedies. 
We do not feel that the minutes in their silent 

move us forward toward our mortal term; 
we observe not how a single meal increases our 
stature, or a single effort «wells the muscle that it 


exerts, bot reflection asd observation at distant 
intervals confirm the fw — Could we but feel 
that our maiore i» under lawe as certain as 
these, wv pot trifle with our highest interests 
as we do. The robust consciousness of liberty de- 
lusively persuades u» that we shall always have 
the gurernment of ourselves, and that we shall be 
as (ree to chome our course after frequent depar- 
tures from propriety sa we feel while they are yet 
only ia contemplation We imagine that when we 
will we can take our stand n unbroken strength of 
soul upon the farthest verge of iregular indul- 


wenetify wickedness, and to change | 
| is bondage. and that forgiveness itself can only re 


gence, and say to the torrent of our passiona, * Thus 
far shak thoa come and no farther, and bere shall 
thy prood waves be stayed” We forget that sin 


mit penalties, while it leaves all the slavery of 
heb beougd opem the feculies whose health and 
life are «n their freedom. l 

Some one may say, “Aut Paal was arrested upon 
the highway and converted in sh istant” Well 
supp se his chenge an instantanewoa ame. it ie put 
wW evntradictim to our doctrine. Hie mural and re 
ee faguities were mither feeble, untramed. var 
unprisciphd Tbe very carustness and vivienee 
| of his hostiliy to Christiani! y proved. their acrempth 
| amd swal in ihe service of the truid as be received 
it "Me verily Henri within bimeelf that he 
| ought te do many Uhings agaimi the game of 
| Jesus end ~in all quod constiemon he perencoted 
this way webs the death” The religia which be 
oppe was in his appnebonsin a gruss idedetry , 
| Wee bender had been cnanifisd fur blasphemy; Ar 
the bruach of the Sübboth; for contempt af the 
presb; ad for ecd predigtions aget the 
temple and the ceremonial wf worship wf the true 
| Godt If Pan! believed a lie he never loved in 
te- His was mately an error of opinion, aad 
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bus comduct wae rather modele than crime le 
ww ^ e wwe astio of the truth: the 
^ Nesarces, whom be relupsualy abborred. spie 
qe loss frome er cwm amd the mind that saw mot hung 
bet the chesney of error im the martyrdom of 
Srephen, Ait sil the fone of a divine warranty in 
Ube rewurrectne of the Lord Quickly a» thought 
oid compare (be great angument all eu 
of hia molis vou! calsted in thelr new servicos with 
Vie vor and deos acqaired by an bouest prec 
tee m the bestie Oh: be changed he banner, 

7 acd thee mendenta but he was a 
Cortes man The derdes of ds si ith be 
came a bero of the sew —^ atradghtway be preach. 
ed the goapel ia their syoaguguna ` A bold, brave 
twee man belongs to dbe right even when he is 
meet eshu for the wrong, and i» always in the 
spirit of the truth, bet so miracle could convert an 


ena mm ped a Umihi timeserver, a 
kike who the doctrines of a 
selfish expediency for the of bia condoet, 


a slave to party, a eat, a coward A respectable 
devil cast oul by a Word of any disciple of the 
truth, but the shabby, drivéling sort, the poor, 
- deaf and dumb ones go sot out but by /ony fast- 
ing sod much prayer” 

Reasoning by the rule which rises cut of the 
porpeses fur which the creature is made, and i 
ferrung the destiny from the coestitutwom of the 
being our premmes afford us tbe. following among 
many praiseworthy results — 

of all our powers to the extent of their 

is enjoined by the fact of their bestowal 

Liberty, according te law, i» unpled in their mgre 
ermene 

Thay most be exerted in harmony with each 
other, and in due saberdmati n of the lower to the 
higher; and the relative rank of each is to be as- 
certained by the breadth of its range, and the 
value of ite object. 

Nature bas provided for the activities of life by 


and capacities of oor natare. Abuse is checked by 
pain and fatigue. 

irresistible so early in the states which they were 
designed to remedy, nor are they so accurately ad- 
jested in the force of urgency, as to secure perfect 
conáermity to the supreme law of our life. 

The boundaries of choice thus fixed, by the spon- 
taneous impulses on the one hand, and by the hm. 
tation of our powers on the other, may be narrow- 
ed or widened by the conduct of life; and within 
the dowain—the area of moral liberty—all our 
virtues and vices display themselves. 

The laws of mind amd morals are to be sought 
for im the will and purpose of the Creator; and 
these may be di-covered both through reason and 
. „ln 

The Gets of psychological science are experi- 
mental amd subject to the rules of the inductive 
philosophy. but its principles and me thed, reject- 
ing Edicent causes of phenomena, rest upon, and 
newer to, Final causes or the ultimate ends of 
tameo — m 


ART, A8 APPLIED TO 
MANUFACTURED WARES, 
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| as works more strictly denominated art, a new 


A few years have been sufficient te produce an | 


entire revolution in puli taste as evinced in ite 
admiration fe works of art, in combination with 
ehgant manufactorvs A single mansion can ow 
fruth nure evidence of skill, in artistic excellence, 
than the whole city could boast of sixteen or even 
Wee yone since, This prodigal display of genius 
in the mechanic art», though aitribotable to many 
causes, chiefly indebted to the influence of the 
Wous of skillful artisans who have left the 
dewpotie cities of the oki world to make their 
abode inthe sew. The highly wrought publics- 
tone of Kagiand—ihe Ulustrated Laden News 
in partcolar—bh»e had an immense influence in 
bringing about this result, The institutions for the 
promotion of art is this and other cities of the 
Union bave contributed largely to this Very 
little bas hitherto been done by the writers of our 
magazines towards the advancement of art, and 
os de tema qn dina i mn Magy 
of litersture, look upon the application of its 
principles to the art» of manufacture a» beneath 
their notice. It i» perhaps, however, owing to ur 
familiarity with (he subject in it» various branches, 
rather thao to a disinelination to treat it as its im- 
portance deserves. Much more knowledge than is 
suficient to make a clever essayist is necessary to 
enable even a popular writer to wield his pen suc 
cessfully on this subject. 

Art now assumes tbe magnitude and the impor 
tance which belongs to national enterprise, educa- 
tion, and renown ; and bence our citisens bot only 
take a lively interest in ite daily developiient, and 
annual progress, but gather together, un every op- 
portunity offered, to discuss its merits, reward it» 
votaries, and mutually aid each ether in the acqui- 
sition of correct principles for the guidance of the 
artisan, and the example and instruction of the ap- 
prentice, and the tems of thousands who fll our 
publie schools. 

Those who take ac Büidfest in art, as applied to 
mahufactures im our country, have to regret that 
schools of design are yet unknown in very many 
of our large manufactaring cities, and we cannot, 
in justice to the claims of youthful citizens, refrain 
from urging on their inhabitants, especially the 
manufac uring proprietors of large establishments, 
their prime necessity. In England we learn that 
such schools have been established in most of ber 
principal cities, and that, though the system on 
which they are conducted bas not been such as to 
insure that amount of success which could be de- 
sired, yet ee ee 
on the introduction of art their manufactures, 
sre exercising apsnfloence in promoting the culti 
vation of taste, by furnishing alike the mansions 
of the rich and the cottages of the poor, with 
forms of elegance and beauty, even in the com 
monest articles It is not possible to over-estimate 
the moral, political, and social effects of this sys- 
tem wisely carried into extensive practice in this 
great country. When a people are influenced by 
taste in the selection of works of utility, as well 


demand ie made on a comparatively undeveloped 
thoulty of the mind of the artisan; and, although 
at Geet he will mainly rely on mere copying the 
designs of others, or, what ia ail! more likely, im 
proving oy them, he will soon tire of this mode, 
and become equally ae anljective an artist an the 
one he ewayed to copy. There de nothing within 
the Whole range of operative art as loatheome to 
the man of ideas aa that of copying, and nothing 
can eave our artisans from falling into this disrepu- 
table practice but a lively publie and private am 
bition to stimulate invention, by acknowledging ite 
claims, and insuring ite reward. 

To cultivated minds, the form of an article is a 
matter of as much importance, almost, as the arti- 
cle itself; and althoagh the propriety of any given 
form may be merely a matter of taste, and hence 
be infinitely varied, yet we must not forget that 
taste is in general considered as that faculty of the 
human mind by which we perceive and enjoy 
whatever is beautiful or sublime in the works of 
oatore or art. 

There are those who regard the application of 
the principles of art to manufactures a» of no value. 
Others contend that they should not be connected 
with subjecta so trivial and ; and many 
artists have fancied it beneath notice to stoop 
to a design of beauty or elegance that was after- 
wards destined to be employed in common house- 
hold purposes! To professional pride, and boorish 
insensibility to forms of beauty, we must attribute 
the clumsey manufacture and awkward manners of 
a people under their influence. 

The principles of taste, applied to the ordinary 
requirements of life, cannot fail to assist in raising 
us to a higher degree of civilization ; nor can it be 
denied that the arts have a tendency to refine and 
soften the asperities of our nature, and to make 
more intellectual all who are susceptible of their 
genial and elevating influence. Certainly, scarcely 
less valuable in a commercial point of view should 
this important Bubject be regarded by the states- 
man, the capitalist, and the manufacturer. France, 
by an attentive observation of this law, and in 
comparison with whom all other nations are yet in 
their infancy, has secured an immense and highly 
lucrative commerce, one which, while it 
the means of subsistence to millions of her popuüla- 
tion, at the same time operates powerfully in elo- 
vating the artistic character (the only true one) of 
her people. The time will undoubtedly arrive 
when both rulere and people will prefer to rather 
count their jewels, than their oumLers, when their 
greatest boast, as well as the source of true glory, 
will be in the quality rather than the quantity. 

But to return to our main purpose, which is to 
show the intimate relation which art bears to com- 
merce. 

The constant association of art with masufac- 
tures of the useful, as well as the merely elegant, 
must tend to cultivate the mationa taste. The pub- 
lie mind dwells with satisfaction on correctness of 
formis delighted with harmonious and 
learning soon to distinguish between ibe beautiful 
and the meritorious and the meretri- 
cious, will soon regard the latter as irksome and 
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repulsive The great patronage bestowed by sme 
of the governments ef Europe and more especially 
France, together with the exeeedingly doubly pr» 
voling tariff, which operates powerfully a» a stimu 
jus to foreign manufacturers, and as a temptation 
te American contumers, has gives an impetus to 
eom petition crushing to American enterprise Jo 
all that relates to this branch of national industry 
it is daily becoming mere and more apparent thet 
the wiide against us will be increased rather. than 
diminished. The prodigious skill displayed by the 
citizens uf continental Europe, in all that relates 
4% design, far surpasses that of England, aod in 
numerous instanede compels her te adopt their 
designs (rom their intrinsic excellence, as well as 
from motives of economy 
The cause of thif superiority is too obvious for 
other than a paming notior, and we need only al 
lade to the universality of schools of design, under 
the direction of the most accomplished practical in 
structors, to indicate the source of their great artis- 
tie elevation and renown. It is en this account 
that we feel cunstrained to urge on the attention uf 
the proprietors of our large manufacturing estab 
lishments the impurtance of a most liberal and 
patronizing policy towards the employed in their 
several establishments, We take gregt pleasure in 
citing «» worthy of especial notice, dad ss a csse 
in point, the advantages of & diseriefinating duty 
between finished and partly finisbed articles of 
manufacture, a» the one in question i» admirably 
adapted to encourage a new and important branch of 
business in the line to which this paper has especial 
reference, we. mean the article of painted China. 
The Men Woram 4 Haughwaut, of this aty, 
have laid the foundation of a most extensive os 
tablishment, and are proseeuling the business with 
a taste, liberality, and energy worthy the great 
houses of France. After_repeated visite to the 
great establishments in Europe, where the necessary 
iofurmation was ac ed, and from whieh skillful 
operatives were obtained, these gentlemen resolved 
to import their China and other costly articles in 
their plain er unembellished state. The tariff hay 
ing made soch discrimination in the article of duty 
as to warrant them in embarking in this entirely 
new field of American industry. And what are 
the results! Without a school of design, or any of 
the aids indispensable to this undertaking save 
their own resources they give employment to a 
large number ef youth of sexes— produce an 
article worthy the mansions of the most fastidious 
in taste, and remarkable for their opulence hod os- 
tentation. If then such resulta follow the efforts 
of a private enterprise, what might we not expect 
should public attention, and state and national ma- 
nificence lend its aid, in the form of schools of de 
sign, for the advancement of every branch to which 
taste may be profitably and usefully applied. We 
are not aware that a single school bas yet been es- 
tablished for this purpose, and therefore feel per- 
feetly at liberty to call in question both the patriot- 
ism and philanthropy of these who in demanding 
aid for our matiifactures omit to pot in a claim for 
the endowment of these pioneer institutions We 
cannot imagine & more politic nor a more certain 
mode of commending to the citisens the great 
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question of encouragement of domestie manufac 
tures, for, in addition to ite beneficial result, pe 
Conierily and otherwise, it will exhibit a lively io 


| trest on the part of manufacturing proprietors in 


the welfare of those with whom they are always 
in ietómate relation, and with whom it should be 
their policy to keep on amir alilo terme 


This thing has been sadly neglected, and to the 
culpable indifference of wealthy proprietors we 
fear much of the ill feeling which exists between 
employer and employe! must be atiributed 
Praise and pecuniary reward are the mast power 
ful stimulants to development | if, therefore, Amen 
tap patriotism be clamorous for renown in thas field 
ef national industry, let not ber prosperous and 
talented citizens grudgingly supply these primary 
and potential forces. Mut we will pot weary our 
readers with a lengthened argument in support of 
a cause the merit» of which all must perceive as 
soon as slated. We merely put the question, and 
give the argument to those who are immediately 
interested, because we should sadly discharge our 
duty as à writer on this subject did we not plainly 
indicate the way by which success is made certain 

In noticing tbe rapid advance making in ene 
branches of manufacture which are very = 
ble of the application of the principle now insisted 
on, we have po hesitation in affirming that our ri 
vals abroad are relatively declining in the ratio of 
our advancement ; or, to be more plain, we do sot 
perceive, on a comparison of oar vwn works with 
theirs, that they are so moch greater than we, or, 
what is the same thing, that we are much behind 
them. 


The superiority of France over England began 
to decline as soon as the government of the latter 
country directed the attention of parliamentary com- 
mittees to the subject. Tt must be familiar to the 
recullection of those who take an interest in the 
progress of art in manufactures, that Maarty, the 
great English historical painter, decided by bis evi 
dence and cogent reasonings before a committee of 
tbe House of Lorda, the policy of the gorernment 
and publie of Englánd in this matter. Schools of 
design, under the atepices ef government, were 
soon established, not only in London. but in Man 
chester, Birmingham, Glasgow, Nottingham, and 
other cities and large towns. These very rapidly 
raised a barner to the introduction of foreign goods, 
im which the superiority of elegance sod taste 
afford such striking examples of judicious. training. 
As the time has gone by when the superior excel 
lence of many imported articles were too power- 
fol a temptation for that feeblest of all virtues, 
patriotism, when pecuniary and ostentatious con 
siderations make their clamorous appeal, we may 
indulge the hope that Americans will feel a noble 
pride in giving due consideration and preference to 
home manufactures ; for however much other, and 
often local, questions may divide the people at 
present, they will assemble at no remote perio! to 
perfect and consolidate a healthy system of national 
industry, which shall eliminate from their latent 
sources the ideas and energies netessafy to a suc 
cessful establishment of a practical and universal 
system of education in reference to our manufac 
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tares, apd to the iabelliseinal, moral, eee 
developement of the namg generatim 

Fran the wostiteticn of ow government it 
seems ajmo impositio to take (rom € i ite fod 
eral character, much direct. aid , bet it le io the 
| Sate govermmenta we mos sppeal ie behalf of 
| these nubie institutione. The present i» oot the 
proper me te indulge in merited strietures on 
the conduct of vor public men, so fer as thelr re 
tuiasnese concerning publie institutions is concerned 
Yet we cannot refrain from the expremion of sur 
Prise that sa little has been done is this way. It 
would seem av though the desire to serve their 
country in the balls of legislation at Washington. 
had repressed entirely their seal in behalf of the 
several States which gave them birth—ihat the 
destumes of their States might be committed to 
Ube care of therd rate politiciana, as Ubwagh, lorsensch. 
these areas were tot large emoagh for ihe exerce 
of the genius of their ambitions ween To us the 
Federal Government is impariamt chiefly in one 
point of view only, sad that is in that of its foreign 
relations and policy, The whole domestic Af we 
may so call it) ecomomy the control of the 
several Legiwlatares of the A wide Geld, 
and one which promises an abundant harvest if 
well cultivated The tendency toward the central 
ization of power in Washington is inevitable from 
| the immense patronage of the government and the 
| growing importance of our foreign relati Nor 
can we hope for a well directed effort in aid of eda- 
| antn dient halai es Qe pat of our 
puthe men, until the farmer be controlled, and the 
latter (so far as possible) be fira.ly established oa 
principles conducive to the public welfare. 
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HIGH AND LOW ORGANIZATIONS. 


We have often called the atteátion of our 
reader» to the subject of fine and coarse organi- 
zation, as influencing menta! manifestation, and 
shown that the organs of animal propensity are 

| usuajiy langes in those of low, coarse tempera- 
ment, and that the moral, intellectual, and im- 

| aginative Ör esthetic facalties are more amply 
developed in those who have a fine and high- 
toned bodily organization. We have never 
seen a better illustration of thie principle than 

Pis dwelopedin the two portraite which accom- 
pany this article, which we copy from a French 
work on “Phretielogy and the Natural Lan- 
guage of the Organs.“ 

The first portrait, as will be readily seen, 
even by those not versed in Phrenology and 
Physiology, has a fine, delicate organization and 
which is exhibited in the fineness of the bair, 
delicacy of the features, clear, intelligeot 
expression of the face, together with the elas- 
tie, sprightly appearance of the body. Look 


also at the comparative smallness of the base 
of the head, and the great development of the 
fore-bead, top-head, and upper side-head, in the 
regions of the reasoning, moral, and perfective 
groups of organa, To every eye, there gre in 


thie bead the marks of greatness, refinement, 
and virtue. See also the comparative deftiency 
in the crown of the head, showing subordinate 
Self-Esteem and Firmness. The natural lan- 
guage of the latter organs is seen in the modest 
stooping attitude of the bedy, while also the 
natura! language of large ressoning organs is 
perceptible in the inclining direction of the 
head forward to wurd the seat of those organs. 
We here introdace a translation of the remarks 
appended to e portrait in the work above ab 
deu to — 


A FINE ORG ANIZATION. 


“Tae Prorovsp Tnreen— This figure, 
0 little egaggersied. is introduced lo represent 
ot) batise the image of a man absorbed in his 
own reflectionn This person dren: an he 
walke—bis arme are crossed behind hie beck — 
his head i» bent forward in proportion as he is 
desti of Firmness, Beif-Ésteom, and Ap- 
probet ive soma. and sas in genera) weak passbowe 
‘The great mess ^C un orn is C oward and cn 
the top of hi» s. A man of Ulp charter 


— 
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is quite ineffensive—he has good judgment, and 
excellent feelings. but be |» fond of solitude 
and protracted meditation ; he i» inattentive and 
absent-minded ; and os he walks without know- 
ing where he goes, and is entirely absorbed in his 
own thoughts, he easily gets astray, forgets 
what o'clock it iw does not recognize his ac 
quaintances, and scarcely perceives what is pas- 
sing during his long preoccupation. 

“Tt is not Causality alone, however, which 
produces this «trong and profound concentration, 
to which many persons are subject. An ex- 
cessive Ideality often plunges the mind into a 
series of feelings so intense se to completely 
absorb it, and detach it from the external world. 
Religious eestasy is sometimes so strong as to 
ravish the soul, and make it insensible t every 
other emotion. Certain artists aed men of sci- 
ence shut themsclves up for the sake of yield- 
ing without distraction to their intellectual en- 
joymenta Some persons love to be abstracted 
in themselves, not for the sake of reflecting on 
causes and effeets, but to feel more senaibly the 
influence of precious recollgarions, and o. emo- 
tions that charm them. WTI those persons 
absent-minded who are concentrated within 
themselves, [large Continuity.) and thas live in 
an interior world ; infact, they ore equally inat- 
temiive in those moments of preoecupation, and 
seem to have lost the faculty of understanding.” 

Behold the contrast between these likenesses ! 
In the second, what a sluggish, hard. coarse- 
grained organization; pot of the head merely, 
but extending to the very feet. Who evérsaw 
a clear, elevated wind in connection wit’ auch a 
body! How little of manliness in the attitude 
of the head; what a brutal face and stumpy 
neck. His arma, body, legs, ond feet look as 
if po nob.» sentiment or sprightly thought ever 
employed them to de its bidding. But the bead 
commands our special attention. The great 
predominance of development is in the base of 
the brain, about the neek and the ears, in the 
regions of the brute passions, while the fron: 
and top of the head, in the regions of the intel. 
leetaal and moral organa, are almost idiotieally 
deficient, evincing the most malevolent disposi- 
tions, In both these respecta, the contrast 
with the other portrait is most striking, nor less 
so the tone and textere of the eħlire physical 
organization, Such a head, beastly in the ex- 
treme, requires just such s body to be ite 
minister, nay, such a low mod must tend to 
brutalize the whole body in form and motion 
Such a bead will be sensual in love, ferocious, 
stubborn, and contrary in disposition , a glutton 
in appetite, destitute of taste and refinement ; 
stupid in intellect; incapable of reasoning, and 
extremely low in morsi emotion. A naturel 
vagnbond, open to aji the incitementa to low 
and velgsr criminality; & being who, for the 
safety of society, should be guarded by law, as 
we would s lapatic, from the temptations to 
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vice afforded by bad associations, and the means 

of becoming intemperate, We should regard 

such persona as we do orphan children—to be 

taken care of—provided with something to do 

| by which an honest support can be earned—and 

| removed from contact with vicious associations. 
We translate and insert the following from the 
French work above quoted :— 


A COARSE ORGANIZATION 


“A Bap Opcasteation.—Nature produces 
tigers, wolves, (Opes, and skunks, and they are 
recognized by their conformation, and we know 
what we have to deal with when we meet one 
of these ferocious and malignant animale; we 
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contrive means to preserve ourselves from them 
and to get rid of them. 

" Unfortunately, some men are born with or- 
ganizations so defective that they wenmely be- 
long to the human mee, ether on account of 
the deformity of theit limba, or on account of the 
still more deplorsble deformity of their brain. 

* Phrenological collections contain abundant 
examples of dangerous and even fatal cerebral 
organizations Frightful malefactors have ex- 
isted; they are monsters in the full signification 
of that word; the moral monstrosity has been 
the caus of the physical monstrosity 
+ "When the inferior, posterior, and lateral 
portion of the brain, which contains the organs 
of the prapensi ies i» predominant, as in the un- 
fortunate Which this design represents, it is 
evident that their moral dispositions are too fee- 
bi If the 
intelligence which the perceptive faculties give 
is great, this man, or rather this animal, is «tUl 
more dangerous ; 


to counterpoise the-e propensities 


he is intelligent, and capable 
‘of reasoning and exercising control over ^im. 
self; he uses his intelligence only to pander to 
his propensities ; and invincible Firmness gives 
him the grentest energy. This man wills evil 

expect neither restraint nor reform in this un- 
happy organization. 
himself, naturally inelines to evil by the violence 
of his propensities; and when, afler great crime 
against nature and society, 


Such a man, given up to 


he falls into the 
hands of repressive justice, penal law i» ap- 
plied to him, whieh has neither been able to re- 
strain the malefaetor nor protect society from 
his fiereoness; the crime is punished but the 
evil is not prevented. It is à grave question for 
meditation, this, which Phrenology presents to 
legislators 

“In the expression of this head, independent 
of ite hideous conformation, striking external 
signs evince the evil disposition of thik of-cast 
of nature. 

* "The bead, buried between the shoulders and 
held down behind and below by the weight of 
the side-look, greedy and 


and the raising of the eye-brow, 


the brain at the base 
stealthy, are 
the ordinary signs of cunning, cupidity, and bru- 
tality restrained. He is like the ost, or rather 
the tiger, that waite in ambush for his prey, 
which, if he were sure of impunity, he would 
take boldly ; constraint obliges it to use cunning, 
and according to circumstances he will employ 
violence or cunning; but whatever his manner 
of attack, he only thinks of satisfying his pro- 
pensitien, whose irresistable force impels him on 
to al! kinds of dehauchery and erime 

“The most deplorable conformation of the 
head ie that which presents a narrow and re- 
treating fore-head, a round and pointed vertes, 
and a large base around and behind the oara. It 
is, at the same lime, of repulsi aepeet and fa. 
tol consequefite, A man thus formed i» a be- 
ing degraded to the level of the beast.” 
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BASEMENT STORY OF THE OCTAGON MOUSE 


DESCRIPTION OF THE INTERIOR OF , Professor Silliman, te tan bark, or even charges 


THE RESIDENCE OF o. $. FOWLER. 


Former articles on building have deweribed my 
Watt MATERIAL, mode of making, &e : this treats 
ite infernal arrangements, forms of rooms, de To 
begin with the lower, or cellar stary, My house is 
located on sa oval Knoll, digging off the top of 


| which furnished me with nearly all the stones, large | 


amd small used in putting op ite wall. All my 
collar, therefore, i» abase ground, except two boles, 
C L and M, along side of my ice bouse 

M. wes beeuse consista of rwo sroatus—the upper 
one fur ice, the lower, a room kept cool by the ite 
ami ite dripping»—a preservatory for keeping fruit, 
butter, apga fresh meat, fish, bacon, pies Se, dc 
I took a perfectly sound and hard apple from it ia 
August, stored the fall before, and bept it u, De 
eomber in a warm, tad place, yet it retained ite 
flavor perfectly. They have been kept two years 
and grapes one, The melting icd kerpes thie room 
at a temperature just abore the freezing posat, and 
surrounded by stifled and eld air, so that ite pre 
serving powers are remarkable Ite structure is 
sum ple, and as follows — 

Kreet studs a^ for a wall Lath amd plaster 
both sides, and finish the outside as you de yoor 
house Tiis furnishes a place for dead air——the 
best oon cundocter in the workd—sepertor, saye 


| Im the pllastefing ume a little coment Then erect 
another set of stada, first having sailed on your 
lath before they are mised, then raise and faston 
them, and plaster from the instil, or between. the 
studs ; this gives two confined air chambers. 
Then lath on the imide of these studa, and plaster, 
and you have three air chambers al! around your 
ies house and preservatory for both stories, Next 
lay your Goor for the bottom of your ico bouse agd 
top of your preservatory, and make it water (ghi by 
caulking, ot plastering with cement or ia eme other 


| way, and baving thie floor descend an inch from 


the middle each way. so a» to carry off the water 
and resting thes Mor an rows of sluda below, which 
serve both to support the joe and fasten shelves to, 
and to the outside row of pods lath amd plaster 
with coment eo that the ice drippings may ruo off 
behind this inser wall of the preservatory, or be 
tween it and the two row « Of etude abore deserted 
Your presorvatory is vow perfectly dry, and of ane 
temperatare the year rowed, Ite bettem sheold 
also be double, so a» to be dry, yet lot water pam 
under i In mine the ice water i» gathered ai tbe 
dover onder whieh it runs threngh a lead pipe, bent 
upward like a new moon, which allows water t» 
pam ont, bot prevents air from pemog i nh 
passes inte thi cellar O L, apd my milk ciet. M, 
whieh also bas two stories, tbe lower for preserves 
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und viui che ve want to kuap yet de asi dil 
worth he Wrowble of puing into the preservatory, 
ami the top Àr miik, having two Anora which ad 
weite the cold air up wio the milk room, yet pre 
wate det from deacendang, by the lower one catch: 
CIS 

Al required to make this @oor iù having laid 
your Boos umber aail a oor to their weder side, 
leaving a space an lock or two wide, at one vida, 
wd a shelf cover this crack will prevent much dirt 
from quic down sod thee nang another tow 
to the np of these toners having another opening 
om the other sido of Ube floor, 

M Sor miik | the cold air passing vp from the bot- 
teem etary ato which ube runs from uoder 
the preservatory, both having delven A libe ar 
Pangemret at O L gives two large cellars one above 
the other on à hke principle. 

The entrance to my preservatory ib with two 
stairways leading to XQ ome from the we to 
wards tbe toben, he the cook, and the other larger, 
foe the gardener to take dowa barrels of beef, 
fresa, wed the langer articles, Thus ali the 
cold of my ice is saved, and cools fee rooma, the 
preservatory and the other two double storied 
moms astiguoos Erea the cold which escapes io 
opening the preservatery door passes into these 

couling the mom marked A P, for 
apples, potatoes, dc. sod that marked K S, for kitch- 
em sores, both of which are fied up with shelves 
Now [submit whether here i» oot a plan worthy 
of epitatoe | unless it can be improved on) ia any 
boose whose owner can afford an extra $100, the 
Ghent A weed cost And bow soon will it quit 
cost by baying butter, eggs fruit, Ac. when abun- 
dant and cheap. and keepeng them as good as new 
tll scarce and bigh and theo selling, to say nothing 
of the luxury of having frust, grapes, and perfeetly 
wwevi May butter the year round, for they experi- 
ence no sensible deterioration in flavor. I also 
keep in it the juice of my fruita, which does not 
ferment, or at least scarcely perceptibly, and is 
therefore mew wn, all bet the imtasicating part, 


bread, and fruit, or ite juice, eaten as we eat bread 
sod pulk, and that this fiut. juice should take the 
place of water. At all event, it is the daintiest 
of luxuries Thos the oewly compressed juice of 
the black raspberry i» most delicious, and in this 
preservaiory retains it» delicious flavor, which fer- 
mentation would destroy, It is kept bere for 
moothes, as is also that of other fruite—the straw- 
berry, cherry, peach, 4% On no account would I 
do without the luxury of this preservatory. 

In the choset C one angle S carries up a store 
pipe bole made out of that very material described 
for making the wall and drawing up as you filled 
up, è reund stick the size of the fve desired—a 
cheap way of making chimneys, and as good as the 
very best. A wash-boiler is stationed in the 
adjoining room, W R, having a cistern, C I, 10 X 10 
— can easily be made larger or emaller—which 
receives the surplus water from the cisterne above, 
and the roof having at one corner three straight 
walls ome of which extends from bottom to top of 
the cistern, made of this sauce wall material, or of 
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viata, and comente] beth dika having babds wh the 
dette The other two are a foot or eighteen inches 
high aed say a foot on each site of the other, alsa 
comemied, and the spaces between them and the 
bagh wall filled io with charcual and coarse gravel, 
v^ thal the water rising to thie low wall runs down 
through ther fiicesimg charcoal through those bolas 
at fhe bottom of the bigh wall, then up through 
charcoal and coarse grave! on the other side, and 
thus doubly filtered, makes the very best drinking 
weler in the world — Observe, toothat it joins on 
the omol milk closet M, and beoce imbibes consider: 
adie coolness from thè ice water If I had ever so 
good well or spring water, I should want these 
cisterna, because. double filtered raio water i» pre 
ferable to af! other water for drinking and culinary 
purposes. Observe, also, that this watem gets a 
doable filtration in the cisterns above, before enter- 
ing this, or four filters in all Aud how much more 
Mündy to turn a faucet and draw water iced into 
a pail, than to raise it from the well, or from a cis- 
tern. wnderground, or below, when you require it 
for awe. These remarks apply doubly to the ci» 
tern at tbe other side of the house, near the kiteb- 
en, R. 

At the left of this cistern i» a dark cellar, C, for 
sauce, or whatever you wish to keep from (reesing ; 
cvol in summer, because excluded on all sides from 
the sun, and oo the side joining the two story cellar, 
CL, and the cistern on another, and free from frost 
in winter, besides being easily aired by ite two 
doors And this airing of cellars is all portant, 
for, otberwise, decay ing vegetables infect and poison 
the rooms above, by fiuding it» way up through the 
floor, Many a sickly family may fad the causes 
of iheir maladies in these damp unaired pit boles, 
called cellars, fetid with piles ef rotting potatoes 
or cabbages Have your cellars where you like, 
bat let me have mine abore growed, and on a level 
with my sitchen, so ag both accessible and 
pleasant, and so that | can get my vegetables fo it, 
as well as from it. Still the main body ef the àr 
mere vegetables should be stored wader his barn 
floor, so that be can drive his cart to the hatch- 
way sod dump right into his potato, cabbage, carrot, 
rutabags. beet. parsnip, and other cellars, or binne. 

By the side of this i» another room, L, which 
may be used for storing bedsteads, lumber, barrels, 
and such rubbish as garrets usually contain, tools 
included, with this advantage, that it is handy, and 
just where you want it, whereas the garret is very 
bad to get to and from. „Or any other use can be 
mede of it the proprietar chooses. Perdape the 
one who locks up, answers the night bell, &c, might 
sleep in it. 

Between it and the washroom, and at the end 
of the cistern, is a store-room, ST, some 7 x 10, just 
the place to pot family stores, sugar, molasses, 
four, pork, dc, 4c. also furnished with shelves and 
some drawers A small closet off the apple-room, 
from which also starts another stack of chimneys, 

this the sorth half of my house. How 
it would suit the reader I care little, since it suite 
ite planner and owner to a charm. 

Next comes the , v. It is in this very cellar 
story, where every entry ought to be, and, hence, 
does sot separate the main rooms above, yet gives 
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It consists of two parts That line running 
nearly through it, aüd terminating in two octagonal 
pillars, is the central wall of the house, ruaning 
from bottom to top, while the two walle on each 
side of it are for this story only, and are eight 
inches thick, while the middle one is a foot, end 
built like the outside walla Tremendous pressure 
comes on parts of it, yet it standa. FE is the front 
entrance, where strangers will neturally apply for 
ingress te the house; and. the room RR is fora 
common receiving room, hat stand, reading room, 
% and that pillar in the entry has an. e e head 
and horna, and same deer horne masoned into it on 
which to hang hate and lake From thie entry 
callers are then conducted up into the center of the 
story above, and taken into dining room, drawing- 
room, the bed-roome still above, or wherever it is 
desirable for them to go, in accordance with their 
station and business. 

From the other end of this half of the entry 
another fight of staire conducts from the kitchen 
aod back entry up to the same landing place in the 
stairway above; of which when we come to that 
story, Under these two fights of stairs, and ac 
cessible by a door in this center wall, is just the 
place for coal, and coal is the only proper material 
for beating houses—of which, however, in ita place. 
Adjoining is a place for the furnace, marked F, and 
manüfactering gas out of cheap oil, soap-fat, dc, 
which is far cheaper than common gas, easily made, 
even by a boy, and probably the cheapest and best 
way to light a bouse, Or the place marked G, as 
designed for gas fixtures, can be used for bathing, 
it being next the cistern. 

The other side of the center wall is a through 
entry; serves dvery purpose of one, and is just 
where you want it. 

Passing through this entry we enter the kitchen, 
K, the great stomach of tbe house; having a well, 
from which water is drawn outside, and also jnto 
the kitchen itself, and the other side of this kitchen 


abore may be sent down, and thus nearly all the 
sunning up and down stairs sared by the dumb 
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walter Nor init at all in the way, fram botiem to 
top of the bouse 

The kitchen conteste with the workmen's dining 
room, 15 X 22, amd this, with their sitting room, WH, 


n unenvialle place to spend evenings and where 
they can amuse themselves without straying to the 
chop or other olyectionable places 

On the south side of the house, ander the porti 
oo, and corresponding with the ice house, ie the 
greenhouse, the advantages of which I will not 
pow discuss, Suffice it to say, that 875 to $100 is 
an ample allowance for it, and no $1,000 House 
should be without & That sum can scarcely be 
spent upon a house elsewhere to as great an in 
crease of comfort. — Hore the mistress can have her 
flowers and the master bis grapevites, and the 
waste water can be conducted from the rooms im 
mediately above, as well aa from the kitchen, to 
to the grape border. Without a glass house, larger | 
or smaller, | consider any house very imperfect 
Ita advantages have only to be known to be gen 
erally adopted 

A back stairway in the angle between the 

bitchen and men's dining room Sving a two 
story oven, under it, leads up into a like stair 
way above, and up into stories still above, as 
will be seen in our next. This completes the lower, 
ör ground, or cellar story, which is eight and a half 
feet high in the clear. Those angular stories erect 
ed on the angles of the ice and green houses, lead 
from the ground to the top of the ice and green 
houses, and an offset both for receiving in— 
there being an outside entrance to the ice house 
here—end for landing from and entering the car- 
riage, completes the main features of this story ; 
which ia submitted not to builders and men merely. 
but especially to women and raeattical mouse 
searems, for such approval or criticism s» they | 
may award it That it cannot be bettered i» not | 
assertie], lat that it is far superior to any basement 
arrangemest before invented i» maintained And 
mark to what extent the octagon form contributes 
to this ead. Building reader, is not this plan worthy 
your adeption! Our next artitle will take us into 
the stories above. 
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SOMNAMBWLISM. 


la our article in the last number of this Journal, 
it was shown that dreems are the result of anae- 
tina, more or less perfect, of the nervosentient 
essences of the soul, afer the physical organs of | 
sense, by the repose of the body, have ceased to be 
their sole medium. It was shown that the superior | 
freedom frequently enjoyed by these psychical 
essences during bodily slumber, give them, in cer- 
tain cases, a superior degree of susceptibility, and 
may even qualify them for the perception of truths 
entirely beyond the reach of the mind in its normal 
state. We come now to remark, that besides the 
eet of nerves, called the nerves of sensation, which 
in the pormal state of the system, serve as one 
portion of the circulatory medium of ‘hese essences, 
there is another set, through which are performed 
the fonctions of muscular motion. 

la the ordinary dream-state, both the nerves of 
sensation and the nerves of motion are quiescent ; 
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ami then the mind may fancy the occurrence of 
various bodily motions, while in reality the body is 
Put from cct 
tain regular cundithas of the nervous system 
which exmetions omur, the nerves of the sem 
thay become turpid by the recession of their ordi 
narily perv ading modium, (which may act in eom 
parative freedom from corporeal influences, thos 


ime turpel and immovable state 


giving rise to dreams.) while the nerves of marion 
may still preserve their ordinary relations to their 
exciting essence, and may thus still convey to the 
muscles the impulses of the will 
lesa degree, Os edition of the motor nerves de 
ring J came, eometimes occurs, perhaps with the 
majority of people 
nerves controlling the organs of speech preserve 
wholly or in part their pormal excitability, and 
then the dreamer i» able to gite outer utterance to 
his thoughts. It js said that such persons "talk in 
theit sep." In others, still farther ramifications 
of the moter nerves are open to excitement, and 
theo there is the ability to execute various pertal 
motions of the body with greater or less power 
and precision le other cases, ali the motor 
nerves seem to preserve the oormal state, and 
being under the control of the soul's velitions in 
duced by impressione received. through ite Dow 


In sme caves, simply the 


comparatively aperetwal seed medium of sensation, | 


the dreamer i» able to rise from his recumbent pe 
sition, walk about, execute his varioue fancies, or 
attend to his ordinary business, and even to do 
many things of which he would be totally incapa 
ble while io the waking state. This is the state 
commonly known as SOMNAMBULISM Of SLEEP WALE- 
159. 

Owing (ae it awst be) to an exalted condition of 
the medium of perception externally, known as tbe 
semana, porsona in this state are sometimes able to 
form the most aécurate estimates of relative posi- 
ticas, of motions, and of equilibrium, which capa- 
city they have manifested im climbing from the 
windows of their bed room, ascending to the roofs 
of houses, or to the tops of high walle, seeming 
even to take delight in balancing themselves and 
walking im places which they would neither be 
able nor have the courage to approach while awake. 

But there are other features which generally 
characterize the phenomenon of somnambulism, 
which are still more remarkable than this nice ap 
preciation of equilibrium. One of (bese is the par 
tia] and sometimes apparently complete suspension 
of outer sensation which oecor« Thus, in many 
instances, the sommambuliet may be struck, or 


pinched, or pricked with à sharp instrument until | 


the blood flows, without exhibiting the least symp 
tom of sensitiveness. The most pungent arm ,d 
applied to the pose sometimes fail to affect the 
sense of smell Loud noises made for the purpose 
of arousing the subject are apparently unbeanl, 
and the pupil of the eye (when open) often mani. 
fests entire insensibility to the eppragch of light. 
These facts have been ascertained by careful ex- 
periments which did not adm:t of the possibslity of 
mistake 

Cor@rmocs cites, among other cases in print, one 
taken from the Transactions of the Medical Society 


of Bresleau, conceruing a rope maker, who, during | rete discermment of outer te requiring: might, 
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fu of ecmmmambolem. perbamed many operations 
in bis ordeeary business, and quite ae well Mf mex 
better than be could here done the same thing 
while in Che normal state, Ho oven, while in bs 
| fits, repeatedly Pode on horseback i» & town situs 
ted at s distance where hie business called him, 
without ever miming his way, or expernencing any 
| embarrassment; amd the writer ada ut 
| the contipuames of the paregyem be was quite i» 
ovale though preked, pusched, or struck, be 
felt mothuw He could Out see when bie eye 
were forced opea. He could ont well eves jhe 
mont volatile spirit, oor could be bear the report 
af a pistol when fired close beside him ^ 

Da Rara of Meets, 2o eminent German phy 
sician, reports several cases of somnambulism ss 
following catelepey the attend ng 
which were similar to the foregoing. Of one of 
| these cases Dr. R. otmerves that the patient's eyes 
| “were open and fixed, all her limbs were Gexible, 
but she was sull without e „ previous 
| ly, daring ber convulsions She beard nothing, 
saw nocbang — nay sbe did oot mandest any feeling 
when pricked so as to draw bleed. A candle beld 
before ber widely opened eyes cccar med po cme 
| traction of the pupila bor any motion in the eyes 
themselves. We cried as loudly s» possible into 
ber ears she exbiteted po symptoms of conamow 
| new” Dr. R. reporte other cases of a similar 
| character, bot of these particular details are deemed 
1— 

Though ot is seldom that nataral somnembuliste 
are subjected to euch careful observation and ex 
periment as were made in the foregoing cases, it is 
generally known that it is sometimes almost im- 
possible to arouse tbem to the wakeful state, until 
the peeular affection ostorally passes off, and thee 
| of course would not be the case if the external 
senses were not almost wholly suspended in their 
fanct m. 

e although external sensation is thus frequent. 
ly suspended in somoambulieta, tbere ie commonly 
still a lively interna! sensibility with reference to 
whatever external things the thoughts happen to 
be employed upon. Se lively, indeed, i». this, in 
many instances, as to yiye to the merely fanciful 
[ie set rit Thus à young eoclesiastic, of 
whem an unt i» given in the French Kocy che- 
| pedia by the Archissbop of Bourdeaux, once ime- 
gined himself, while in a fjt of comaambulb-m such 
as he was frequently subject to, to be walking on 
the bank of s river and seeing a child fall is. Sup- 
poring tbe child to be drowning. be instantly threw 
himself on bis bed and commenced the motions of 
| swimming, which be contioved to perfurm until he 
felt a bundle of something the corner of bie 
bed, whieh be took for the Thi This he seised 
with one hand, while with the other he continued 
the motions of swimming until be believed that be 
had gained ‘the bank of the river. He thee laid 
down bis burden, and commenced shivering as 
though he had really been into a frozen river. He 
said to those who were observing him, that be was 
freezing, and called fur some brandy to warm bim 

Bot it uma still more remarkable fact that in 
many cases of somnambuliem, there is & most accu 
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when the peran is in total darknem, or when his 
cyra ace tightly closed, and ren thickly bandaged. 
Of the memeroos amd well authenticated cases 
which might be ted in proof of this assertion, we 
have ronm only for the following: 

A Mr. Collins of East Bloomfield, New York, 
Shose case is related on the authority of his brother, 
* would. while asleep, often arive and write poetry 
sod long letters in a room perfetly dark He 
would make his lines straight. creme hie t'e and 
det bis (aed make it perfectly legible, He 
seemed to be clairvoyant when in thie state, and 
woakd often tell what a sister and brother m lay 
were doing and where they were, when several 
many and often, were always foand correct.” 

The same author relates on the authority of ar 
eye and ear witoess io whom be had perfect conf- 
Groce, the case of a girl whe would n» in ber 
sleep si the sound of a violin, enter into conversa. 
thn with the family, calling euch one of it» mem 
bers by a new same, and " woold often read in any 
bork in the darkest night, when the shutters were 
fast chosed and the room ae dork a it possibly 
could be At such times she set only nd cor 
rectly, bot would teli the exact time by any watch 
however Une bands might be moved back or for- 
wand." 

Of the young ccclesinstic before referred to 
Shose case ie reperies by the Archbashep ef bonr 
dessa, the tllowing sdditional particulars may 
pow be oted 
The young man Was in the habit of riving from 
be bed amd writing sermons while in bis sleep 
Whenever be Gombed 2 page be would read it 
skad amd correct & Over, m altering the ex. 
presen, "er devin emnt" he subetioted the 
word * adorable” for " devin” amd cbwrving thet 
the word ederalbs (commencing with a vowel; re 
quered ibat Ube sur! sr Lehre n looi? Le changed 
into ert, be ecteedingly sided the *— While be was 
writing, the Arehbiebep “held & piece of peste 
board wader lem chum to prevent bim from seeing 
the paper on which he was writing; buf Ae wrote 
em, cnt at all incomemeded The paper oo which 
be wae writing was then removed, apd another 
prens eubatstuted tut he msiantly perceived the 
dange — Me abe wrote pieces of made in the 
state, wilh hio vyro viccod. The words were under 
the manr. and cone were ton large, amd ma placed 
enarily ander the conrespeadang tem Me soon 
petes od the orroe, it nd oul the part, amd wrote 
A over aguio wb great een” 

The cast of Jame C. Rivan. ken as the Spring 
Geid Masse bree tis) moe m tubal creed mame 
rere age marh oombr amd eperulatom emoeg i 
gelb emt persone erquewted with the facta Dw 
rog ber d Awe 0 oubd attend tn, 
Meer drmetha dra onh apprenti y s marh larih 
My and . So ten m he Waning state, 
ee 
e 

m 


detente etormm si jii -> d sw mh hor ayeo 


perfectly ward, mr whem the reom was totally dark 
Mie wouid emmet comme „ tad dori ihe 
L ALI IBS tolio hr è menl T DIM 
Veo cttam ectenlly preporod a dese = Wille | 
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engaged in these operations she one time observed 
s lamp burning in the room, and extinguished it, 
saying that she did not know why people wished 
io keep a lamp. burning in the daytime She al- 
most invariably supposed it was day: hence her 
common reply when reminded that it was time to 
retire, was, “ What ! go to bed in the daytime f 
Though ia met of her par ieee ber eyes were, 
to appearance, firmly closed, yet, in order to guard 
against every posslality of deception, black 
siik benduerckief, between the kilde hich were 
aa Jti dinis Mite ven, «n ded 
occasion, applied directly over her eyes and in euch 
» manner a» to completely fill the exvity an each 
side of her hose. Various names were (hen written 
wn cardo, beth. of persons with whom she was ac 
quanted, aed of there who were unknown to ber 
which she read as sown as they presented tw her. 
Miss R alvo wrote distinetly legibly while her 
eyes were thas bandaged; and after writing the 
word “Springfield,” and otmerving that she had 
left out the |, she inserted the letter with great 


precision 

She also, while in ber paroxysme, learned, with 
great facility to play at backgammon, and with 
her eyes cloned, could make the moves correctly, 
thagh while io the state uf mter wakefulness she 
knew eothing of the game It should be added, 
that after she returned to her normal state, the 
bever had the slightest remembrance of any hing 
which occurri during ber aitacbe—s fact which 
applies to almost all cases eee bete 

The foregoing, with many other particulars of 
thie femarkable exe, were reported b Dr. Belden, 
the eomnambulet’s attending physician. 

V obumen, indeed, might be filled with the de 
tails of cases similar to tbose stated above. They 
are to be fund in greater or less aburmlance among 
the records of all agea Almost every experemerd 

has met with something of the kind in 
the ure of hie practice, and the fact wf their fre 
quest oneurrence na intelligent medical precu 
Goner presumes to deny 

Y et, firmly established as facts of this nature are 
adenitted to be, they have, strange to say, been 
aeoeraliy considered by those whe ought to have 
leen most. familiar with their true plilmophy, ss 
importing Hte beyond a diseased codition of the 
deron eystems of these with whom they serur 
Their bearings open. the question of the sals in 
fork constitution and powers have seldom been 
eomidered.— Yet it ie mort obvious that several 
of the phemanetia fermiiarly known to sometimes 
stoompany someumbulicm, amd especially the 
piemen of might without the use of the natural 
eye, could not oncer jf there were mot in man an 
teret, living. and sentient. principle o spiritua’ 


esmaiti si ren, hich under ornai Fireumslamces, 


may perform ite percipsem aod. rational foncticnm, 
— of Gu tell exp of uio 
M iho dows ma ol tesi shanbutely demenehiate it 
s leas presents the ken jo a very comwivable 
and rational form. thet man as to bis esential 
nature, ja a spirit, aod. that the ower beady be 
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maniila te, etl conmunitetien with, the 
esters) worbi, mmi that when the outer body, by 
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disease or old age, becomes unfit for these pur- 
poses, the man Hu the spirit—may, in un- 
broken conseivumness, dwell in a more interior mode 
of being mode of being to which the state of 
vomnambulism seem» to be a half way approzima- 
tion. 

In a future article we may take occasion to dis 
cure the relations of this theory of an interior and 
vpiritual evnstitution, with that doctrine ef Phre- 
nolwry which evnnects the normal mental qanifes- 
tations with particular cerebral organa and show 
that there is not necessarily any confliet between 
the two doctrines, But for the present we chae 
with this respectful suggestion : 

That facts such as are above submitted, as being 
known by every intelligent physician and peychol- 
egist to frequently areompany watural somnambu- 
lism, ought te make every modest man hesitate 
before be joins in the vulgar ery of ^ bumbog" 
and * collusion” against the alleged similar facts of 
induced emnambualism even though the latter be 
induced by a process concerning the nature and 
power of which those who raise this ery are inva 
riably and entirely ignorant—vis, that process 
which has been termed Meswentex or AN 
Maoswrisu. LA 


HINDRANCES TO MENTAL 


IMPROVEMENT. 
oy e nL 


Many persons are often at a loss to conjecture 
why men of extraordinary mental endowmenta «o 
often live and die without duing anything worthy 
of being remembered by posterity. But this mys- 
tery can be solved by eomsidering the hindrances to 
mental improvement which exist in every nation 
under heaven. One whe i» well versed in the prac 
Ucal application of Phrenclogy, readily discovers 
in many children, whose craniumes he examines, the 
germs of future greatness He observes. those 
children se they grow up to manhoed, and mouros 
whee he sexe them enerificing the oble and god- 
like fxcultion with whieh they were endowed on 
the altar of unballowed passion. 

One man isa slave to hie appetite. Mis mind 
may be of a bigh order, but be likes the things of 
thie world too well to fulluw the exsaple of Frank- 
lin, abd “feast Mia body on a roll of bread, (bat 
divine philosophy may regale his soul” — Intemper 
spos is not confined to the imaedersi use of ar 
dem ¢pirite, Millions, in our «wn country, are 
slaves to the appetite for food, whieh, being abused 
in &hildbeod amd youth, js a fertile cause of untold 
Auflering in riper he The farmer, who hee long 
winter evenings of leimure, returns from his tuil to 
ins bome, with an appitite, sharpened ly the exer 
fisa he has taben in the open sir, eate a hearty sup 
per, warma himself ty the fire, and, hbe e full fed 
enteral inchesed in a pen falle asleep amd. ie unit 
for en or sety. Bis intellect may Le of a high 
arder, but hè glutinous habite prevent him frm 
rherehing Win such a manner as to make him rise 
tlarve his fribres in pint of general intelligence 

The imerehant engages in lucien to euch an ez 
teni thet his whole mimi is angrosswid ie Ji awd if 
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he takes up a book to read, his thoughts soon wan | 
der upon some enterprise whereby be may increase 
bis workdly goods, or be able to meet a bank pay 
men! at the appointed time, and thus save Decne lf 
from irretricrable bankruptey, Tbe fashions uf sœ 
cigty render it necessary for bim to support himself 
and family in an expensive style of living, ami to 
accomplish this object he neglects to cultivate those 
faculties skb eure moral and intellectual dis- 
Uuncti u. 

The sensualist may be endowed with superior in- 
tellectual gifts, but failing to govern his passions, 
be follows the promptings of his blind animal in- 
stinets, and thus transfrms the image of the Al- 
mighty, stamped upon his brow, uo the likeness 
of a demon. 

The worshipper of the goddess Fashion, taxes 
all the energigs of bis body and soal to adorn him 
self in such a manner as to attract the notice of à 
vain world, and thus faileto secure that " inward 
adorping” which alune rglses man to that standard 
of exowllence which allies him to beings of a supe- 
rine onder of intelligence. 

Thus have we briefly notioed some of the hio- 
drances tu mental improvement, and the list aught 
bo greatly enlarged, if it were deemed. necessary, 
in order more fully to impress the «ulject on the 
misd of the reader. It only remains for us to 
point out a way by which these hindrances can be 
removed. And thie can be done in a few words 
Let every one be instructed in regard to his own 
nature, asa physical, moral, and religious being, 
ami thus learn his duty to bis God, bis eight, 
amd himself All eduested minds can do this, with | 
the ail of the Bible, Mhysieingy, and lhirencdog y. 
With the assistance which this triune fraternity af 
fords u», we can remove the hindrances to mental 
improvement, and at length fulfill the design of the 
Creator in placing asupen earth Human progress, 
however, is of gradual growth, and. it i» Got to be 
especial that mankind will emerge at once. from 
the state in which they now exist, to he dull frut 
tion of that temporal felicity which is in reserve 
far pueeterity 
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Kasern, ond bie reception in Massachusetis, js 
the upie at the time we write, This has called 
out rather (ll exptections of some " notions" that 
had thew cradle in Horton before the Revolution 
aod went forth. thence not without influence over 
the World On the whole, in spite of mountains of 
conservative tee and prejudice piled up bere in the 
old town of the Adams and Hancock, the illus 
trous saile hÆ perhaps nowhere ni So warm and 
en sineore a welcome as since be entered Massa 
chuvetia Owing bo some misun lerstandimrs ataut 
formalities, whieh it le pot worth While to inquire 
inte, it has been purely a State proeption, the city 
fathers, ah euch, ding nothing. lot practically i 
has born the sameything—that is fo eny, the pro- 
ples welcome 

Kossuth entered the old Hay State in the right 
way rough Spring field and Northampton, through 
Mek ee and Worcester, well named the Arari 


N 


— 


of the Commonwealth, where his reception was 
worthy of the heart of & great, intelligent, pros- 
perous, high toned, free State, They did mot try 
to detain bim with empty epeech making, but gave 
him solid marke of sympathy in bis great Cause, 
greeting him as & representative of an idea, a pev- 
ple, and of all humanity, and bidding bim God 
speed in his mission to Boston, to that city where 
his voice and presence were so much peeded, and 


| where there was so, much latent fire and power 


which he might quicken into its own proper vitali 
ty for good. 

His entrance and reception at the State House, 
on what he called our “capitol hill bie review of 


the military on the common; his frst address in | 


Faneuil Hall, which only disappointed by its beau 
tiful and cherte calawwese, being delivered fron; 
MSS, bot n by it» tone, which was of the purest, 
loftiest, most religious, nor by ite force of ingie; 
hie welcome the next dey in each of the excowtive 
and legislative halls, with fitting speech each time ; 
and the great time of the legislative banquet in 
the evening, io old Faneuil Hall again, when the 
light of the uptarned, beaming faces of guests at 
the tables with the emilee and waving handker 
chicks of ladies in the galleries, and the portraits 
of the fathers shining from the walla all seemed 
aglow with one pure and fervent epirit, under the 
spellof the Magyar's elequence —benucht the thing 
to one, but only to a first, climox His speeches 
on all these various ccestions were equally and 
wonderfully various, This last one in Faneuil Hall, 
which was purely extempore, covered, perhaps, 
more ground than any ane speech which Kossuth 
has delivered in the United States, 1t was full of 
history, and made many wonder “ where was Bow 
enl” There was no resisting the genuineness and 
sincerity af the man's look and utterance. A very 
conservative friend, who vat near ua, said bes 
is a man whom ene muhi die for; I would rather 
Ge ee day, ihon hare Am die" The perfert 
sip ons with which he uttered his proat things, 
wee aithe Apd that winning courtesy wee 
musie to the eye and enr; the manner of that hap 
py respowse tu ohl es presilent Quiney, was as per 
fect and spntansous as a Mugart melmly 

He stood on Dunker Hill There his speech was 
a pure anid lofty lyric, on outgushing of the highest 
patriotic and bumanitary emotions Who bas wot 
read it and felt itt Ho went to Cambridge, aod 
carried en — enthusiasm Into the midst of 
an academic exhibition, melting not a little of the 
professional ice below bis genial presence 1n 
Lyon. and Salem, and Denvers be had still new and 
glorious contacts with the soreresgm and enlight 
ved people, This made alregdy the twelfth day 
of this exciting visit, am] hie exhausted. physique 
demanded ret; the people of West. Cambri. ge 
had arches, cavaleades, and dioner prepared, and 
in Concord, on the fest. battle Geld, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson was to have taken the Magyar hy the 
hand, in the name of his liberty loving townemen , 
but these were disappointed, the visit, however 
war to take place during the next week A day 
reat enabler him te address the Germans on Satur 
day evening, in their nwn tongue, i» the M- hee 
A week wore Of receptions in the towne am] cities 
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| about Boston, was to end with still a third grand 
| demonstration in Faneuil Hall, admission being con- 
fined to mrw purchasers of the Hungarian bonda 
Madame Kossuth and M. Pulsky and bis wife, bave 
alo come in for a large share of sympathy and ad- 
miraton. 

It will be reckoned œ good day for Boston, as it 
| will for our whole country, wheo Koura was 
seen and heard by such vest multitudes of free 
Americans Whatever may be the result of his 
beroie aspirations for his bleeding Country, aod 
whatever we may think of armed intervention or 
of the chances of bumanity m (bat old. beathenish 
arena of war, coe thing ie certain, viz :—that Kos- 
evra has had a great mission with regard to ws—a 
missivn which be will have effectually amid glori- 
| ously accomplished, whatever be the temporary 
| fate of nations That mision was jo preach the 
| great doctrine of liberty in the highest and broadest 
sense, as it Was never yet preached: the doctrine, 
that liberty is the common couse of mankind ; that 
in the long run there cas be no such thing as an 
American liberty, or a Hongarian liberty, more 
than there can be sn American ot a Hongarion 
Gul Keek preaches carrying conviction end 
pew light to. theosamds of mul, the solidariny of 
human interests, the brutberbnod of peoples He 
ie a genuine prophet, aed bis words are fraught 
with wore gras meanings and effecta, then be 
bun- can be entirely conscious uf 


Tereoaar@ic Fine Atanu —From all the church 
belies uf Baton run electro maguetic wires, * hoch 
moet, cobweb like, in a central office io the city 
burldong. like so many nerves of sensation, aod go 
vut these again to all parts hke nerves of bacome- 
ban, the noiseless, quick impel ins 
that set all the bella to ringing In a siil night 
you bear a solemn mole from some bell nearest vou, 
when instantly, like se meny echoes in different 
bones, nome twenty ether bells chime in from every 
quarter, lu has s soft, commingling, musical effect , 
it seems as if some spirit had breathed throagh aii 
the spires, amd sot all their bells in simultaneous 
vilwatha A moment's hash, ami again you Near 
it Oore, te e thrive; thee a lotger pause ; theo 
thrice again; and » om maay times: amd you 
know, and the whole city linows, that a fire has 
„c vut so distret Ne 3, and the firemen, © rth 
out loss of tine, are weeding thelr ways directly 
Vo the spot 
| Thus the eyetem h in. full operation, and works 
toà chem. —OSeareely a minute intervenes, & me- 
times, between the turning of the crank of the Iit- 
tle signal box, (there is ewe within forty tole of 
every point, ) ànd the lusty response of the twenty 
| ebarch bells, in obedience to the finger gressute of 
the orntre! operator, on the key correspeeding to 
the dictriet berge the alarm came by the httle 
crank aforesai] Fires wow are extinguished before 
they have time to pain much beadway 


New Harta Tutara em —Siner the recite 
ments of the musical season are over, there is great 
activity m providing Át places for sued entertain. 
mesi aguist another year, Two lange and «plow 
did mosie halbe are progressing. One, the ^ Boston 
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Mise Hel” — Place, i rapidly rising | 
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——— — giving eee notice that the Mame Law bas been 
rated by the people of Minnessta and went into 
efiet vs ihe 3d of May. The total vote on the 
question was as follows — 


wo De warty wa the automo fe seat sudirane of 
pearly Obere thoemacl persona with all comfort anl 
elegance of environment On the dite of Treuon 
Trample, lately burned, i te be qummenced apod. 
er, on a similar scale. 

Posides these, the erection of a lange and ele 
rent idealer ami opera house i as ques as deter 
— —— ne s 
for the purpose, This beo an indes pensa tie 
Went, seeing thet the "Old. Divry " io Federal, 
the be foc many years ballewed by the best 
acting Boston ever saw, i» to be pulled down to 
make way for stores. Speaking of building, too, 
Chore im a plan on fet to rase the Tremont Mouse 
te the ground, and cn its site extended back to 
Beacon street, to erect an mmeose hotel of seven 
sinen im elegant freestone. The native granite 
een ae eY 
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DOMESTIC. " 
Pocrrreas Scww.s» —The proceedings of Con- 
quo Adee the immor of oor last nomber hare been 
of aa wmumnportaat character, presenting no point 
what demands comment. a» a nnected with the gen- 
eral welfare of the country Our sapient legisla- 
tore hare cunsemed mod tume in umpreditable de 
baie giving a forcible illustration of the fact that 
“corporations have no mph” by pocketing the 
pebhe money with oo visible effert to perform the 
pebhe serve. The queste of free av 
tumo bas called forth several able speeches on beth 
siden The petition of Mr. Collins for increased aid 
to bos lume of. maii steamers has been made the sub 
ject of animated duecumoon but no measures rele- 
tng thereto have heco adopted 

A law sappressing the traffic in ardent spirits 
has passed the Lagisisture of Massachusetts The 
vote om the Uurd reading stoed politically as fob 
lows >in favor of the bill, 93 Whigs, 55 Demo- 
erai and 72 Free Soilera  Agminst the bill, 75 
whigs, 47 Democrats, 1! Free Suilers, Absent, 26 
Whigs, 15 Democrats, 4 Free Soil. 

The ball provides that the act shall take effect 
em Saturday, the 19th of June, and that on 
Monday, the fist of Jume, the People shall be 
called tagether and vote on the question— whether 
the law shall be suspended in ite operations for coe 
pear, or continue in effect. If the vote ix to sur 
pemi operations, the Governor i» to issue bis pro- 
clamaua suspemhog the operation of tbe law. 

The Maise Liquor Law has passed the Legisla- 
ture of Rhode Island, to take effect oo the 3d Mon- 
day of July. Politically divided, the vote of the 
House stood as follows: Y tas— Whigs, 51 ; Demo- 
crate, 16. Nave—Whigs, 7; Democrats, 16; not 
voting, 1, (Whip, of Newport) In the Senate, one 
Whig and one Democratic voce was beard agamet it 

The subject of Legislation for the suppression of 
te ase of ardent spirita i etl] warmly dacussed m 
this oty, ami frequent meetings have given a fresh 
umpulse to the Temperance movement. 
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Majority for the „„ 191 
The Democratie State Convention of Michigan 
was held at Detroit oo the 29ih of April, Charles 
Rosh providing. Seven delegates were sp 
to go to Baltimore from each district. Gov 
MeClelland and Alfred Willams were appointed 
delegates at large. The delez tion was strongly 
instructed for Cass Ià the resolutions no reference 
was made to the Compromis» question, 
lo the Missouri Whig State Convention, Mr. FIN- 
more was named as the first choice of the Conven- 
ties for the Presidency, subject to the decision of 
the Baltimore Whig National Convention A res- 
olution was adopted in favor of Edward Bates as 
the det choice of the Convention for the Vice Pree 
ideacy, and Jobn J. Crittenden of Kentusky as the 
second choice. 
After the appointment of delegates to the Ne 
tonal Convention and Pr-«dential Electors, resolu- 
tions embodying the following principles were unan- 
imously adopted :—!. Uawavering attachment to 
the Union. 2 Uncompromising hostility to Nulli- 
fication and Secession. X. Approval of the Com- 
cree ira, at fal settlement of the 
Slavery question. Tariff for revenue. and 
protection. 5. Nom-Iatervention im the affairs of 
other Nationa 6. River and Harbor inprovemente. 
Uran.—The Legislature of Utish assembled on 
the first Munday of January, and Cord its session 
on the 16th of Februzry. A special sesion had 
been called by the Proclamation of the Governor, 
much remaining to be done for the complete organi- 
zation of the Territory. The Message of Gov. Brig- 
bam Young to the legislature presents a variety of 
information on the present condition of Utah Dur- 
ing the past year the settlements have continoed 
to extend, uotil the line extends from near 
Bear River on the North, unto within about twenty- 
five miles of the southern rim of the Great Basin, 
a distance of about three hundred and fifty miles ; 
aod a company i» pow forming who design making 
a settlement near Santa Clara, far beyond that 
point; also cast and west a few settlements are 
forming. although not e» extensive in those direc 
tona, Itis desirable that a settlement should be 
made on Mary's Kiver, in order to preserve penco- 
fal relations with the Indians in that region. They 
bave become of late very troublesome to travelers, 
sealing their enimals, robbing and killing them as 
they have opportunity, There is a successful set- 
tiement now establisbed on the west side of the 
Tooele, where the Indians had become so trouble- 
some it was feared that none could be maintained. 
With the exception of the Indians on Mary's River, 
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pesce prevaile among all the tribes toward the 
whites within the Territory, although snme few are 
at war with cach other; but, a» general thing. 
peace and quietness prevail among themselves 
Some idea of the growth and prosperity of this 
Territory may be formed, by comparing the rere- 
nue for the year 1860 with that for the year 1851. 
The total amount of taxes for the year 1850 was 
$5,116, while the amount of taxes for the year 1881 
amounts to $2391]; showing an increase of 
15,558, or nearly 200 per cont, a sum which, if all 
collected, would be amply sufficient to pay ali the 
Territorial debta and leave a handsome balance on 
hand to prosecute the business for the coming year 
The books of the Utah Library, purchased by the 
United States and received as donations, through 
the agency of Dr Mernhisel, have recently been 
removed from the bores to the shelves in the north 
east room of the Council House, and are found in 
a high state of preservation, T e selection ix 
spoken of by leirned gentlemen as of the highest 
order, The catalogue, classification, and arrange- 
ment of the library are not yet completed, neither 
bave the legislatore established by-laws for the 
management thereof, as they probably will at this 
session, Mr. Wm. C. Staines is the librarian. 


Cativoanta— dur latest advices from California 
continue to be of a highly favorable character. 
The rains which have so abundantly visited every 
part of the mines have lefta rich harvest for the 
diggers. All the streams, north and sedth, have 
been vousually swollen, and considerable damage 
has been occasiened by the washing away of dams 
and mining works, and the flooding of deposits, 
where suriferous earth had been collected and 
stored awaiting the rain. Rot these Jomes are 
trifling when tbe beneficial change wrought in the 
general prospects of the miners by the abundant 
supply of water is considered, and all feel compen- 
sated for the loss of property and labor, while con- 
Juring up bright visions of future operations along 
the full stream which has swept them away. There 
ie no complaining now, but successfal and well pled 
industry is causing the earth to yield harvests of 
gold. 

It is found that as the waters gradually recede 
from the flats bordering om the streams in the mi 
ning region, and the rivers resume their natural 
channels, that the surface deposits, or the washings, 
are in many places materially changed by the action 
of the fosd. The localities on the bare, and along 
the banks where the treasure was most exposed, 
and which have been left in some places almost 
barren ; and where the earth had been turned over 
in vain before, new furmations or deposita have been 
made 

The spring emigration from the cities on the Pa- 
cific to the mining interior has commenced Parties 
are to be seen every day in the streets or on the 
wharves, equipped for the mines. The namber of 
Chinese laborers that will visit the sines thie epring 
will be very great. Every day parties of thirty 
and forty may be seen in the streets of San Fran- 
cico, their stores, utensil, and other "traps" 
heaped upon a dray, wending their way jo the 
Stockton or Sacramento steamboat landings. This 
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class of miners de, perhaps, of all others, the ihast | 


profitable Their wants are few, and supplied i» a 
cheap and peculiar manner, and, as they are saving. 
penurious, and apt at trade, e seldom gets the 
benefit of their earnings, When they have accu 
molated a few hundred dollars each, their fortunes 
are made for their own country 

The amount of gold dust shipped from San Fran 
visco and landed at Panama, during the month of 
March, 1850, as per records of the U. S. Consulate 
was #1078560 
was $2,018,775 
of thie year, 185%, the amount shipped to Panama 
and San Juan has been $2,537,704, being an in- 
crease for a single month of $521,929 over last 
year, and $1,509,138 over the year before, This 
great increase it must be recollected, has taken 
place despite (he disastrous floods which put a stop 
to mining operations, and cut off the communica 
tion with the mines, during the greatér pert of the 
month just passed : 


For the same month of 1851, it 
During the correepending: mnnth 


In Apri, 1850, tbe amount landed at Panama | 


was 81,771,496. Same month 185], M was 
$3,097,602. We would not be surprised if it ex 
ceeded (4 000,000 the present month. 

Some idea of the immense amount of gold dust 
earned to the Atlantic States in the hands of pass 
engers may be obtained by a comparison between 
the amount eppéaring on the books of the U. 8 
Consulate at Panama, which includes only that 
manifested and shipped by parties at San Fras 
cisco, and the amount deposited at the various U 
S. Mista during the same period Thuy for the 
year 1881— 

The amount regularly shipped end 


landed at Panama was 
While official documenta show that the 


$35,892,012 


deposits of California d at the 
various U, S. Mints for 1851, were. 57,285,755 
Showing a difference o£. ......... $21,901,743 


This difference can enly be accounted for by sup- 
posing it the qum taken in private hands, and of 
which po official or docurerfary notice could be 
taken until déposited st the Migi The amount, 
therefore, carried away by passengers during the 
year 1651, averaged $1,782,645 per month 

Dersarvar or Limmaias Euronawra — Tbe bark 
Ralph Crow Capt Skales, left Baltimore last 
month for Liberia, with emigranta Appropriate 
religious services were held on board the vessel 
prior to her departure ; and a large number of the 
friends of the emigrante were in attendance to wit- 
nesa their departure. The emigrants who sailed 
are ninety five in number, twenty-five of whom are 
from Maryland, twenty-two from Missouri, twenty- 
three from New Jersey, and the remainder from 
Philadelphia and other localities The vessel was 
to stop ut Norfolk to take on board seventy emi 
grants from Virginia and the Carolinas; a large 
proportion of whom are manumitied slaves. The 
emigrants are well with agricultural im- 
plementa and tonis, and will no doubt preve highly 
valuable clase for their new bome. Among the 
passengers are Bishop Payne of Baltimore, with 
five or six others, who go out as missionaries. 
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A Usor Goveason—George & Boutwell, 
Guvernor of Massachusetts, recently lectared at 
Rowley, on the Scisace of Government 
ed of the history and progress of government, and 
spoke of the peculiar modifications whieh might 
result from af ingenious combination of oppusite 
principles in a government, and in conclusion, al 
lude to the possibility that Russia might assume 
| à lnmtile position towaed the United Stato The 
lecture vas delivered in (he Baptist meeting house, 
to a very respectabile aulieme 


He treat 


Won Rani Cowverrios —A call has been 
issued for 9 Woman's Kights Convention to be held 
at West Chester, Pennsylvania, on the 24 and 34 
of June next. 

The friends of Justice and Equal Rights are 
eurnestly invited to assemble in Convention, tp con 
| sider and discuss the present Position of Woman 
in Society, ber Natural Rights aod Relative Duties 
| The reasons for such a Convention. are obvious. 
With few exceptions, both the radical and conser 
vative portions of the community agree, that 
Woman, even in this progressive age and country, 
suffers under legal, educational, and vocational 
disabilities which ought to be removed To exam 
ine the nature of these disabilities, to inquire into 
their extent, and to consider the most feasible and 
proper mode of removing them, will be the aim of 

the Convention which it is proposed to bold 

The elevation of Woman i» the elevation of the 
beman race. Her interest cannot be promoted. or 
injured without advantage or injury to the whole 
race. The call for such a Convention is therefore 
addressed to those wh» desire the physical, intellec 
tual, amd moral improvement of mankind. AU 
persons interested iñ its objects are respectfully re- 
quested to be presentat its séssions and participate 
in ite deliberations 

The call is signed by a large number of distin 
guished ref mers of both sexes. 

Isaac T. Horran —The decease Of this venerable 
philanthropist took place oo the Tth ult. at the ad 
vanced age of 81 years. Friend Hopper, as be was 
familiarly called, had been long distinguished for his 
interest in benevolent movements, especially in 
these which had reference to the more degraded 

and criminal classes of society. One had only to 
| be an outcast, and in suffering, to challenge a claim 

on bis eympathies His funeral was attended by a 

large concourse of people in the Tabernacle on the 

12th alt, on which occasion appropriate and feeling 

addresses were made by Lucretia Mott of Philadel- 
| phia, and Hon Judge Edmonds of this city, In a 
future number of our Journal, we intend to give a 
full biography of thie remarkable man, with a por- 
trait and Phrenological analysis of his character 


FOREIGN. 
Fasson Pourrscat Cowvicra—The political of 
fenders who have been transported into Algeria are 
to be divided into three categories, The first is to 


comprise thore who possess property or are skill- 
ful workmen, and they are to be placed in the 


| or express repentance, they are to be placed, in 
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towne on the endet, where they can live on. thelr 
tore nes of obtain employment These persone 
would have been unfit for agricoltura! labor, and 
the expense of establishing them in the agricel 
tural colonies would have been very considerable 
The second category is to comet of wach of the 
transported as present gsarantees of good combun, 


— 


defferemt villages as free coloniste under the emple 
superintendence of the sathortties In à sbort ume 
the government will probably afford. them peew 
Diary assistance so thet they may colonize om thew 
own account, The third c i to comprise 
the more dangerous portion of the traneported 
They are to be divided among several campe or 
villages, in bands subjected to severe discipline ; 
but their food and lodging re to be carefally pro 
vided, and if their comtuct be good, they may be- 
come free colaniata, obtain possession of land, and 
be joined by their families, The districte to which 
the second and third categories are te be sent are 
Birkadem, Dooera, Maison, Carree, Boorkika, Aio- 
Benian, Atm Sultan, sod, if necessary, Tixornin and 
Oued Bootam, in the province of Algeria; Bema, 
Barowhier, and the Drean, in the province of Cse- 
*tantitia, and Mery el Kebir, in the province of Oran, 
It is expected that the labor of the transported 
will greatly facilitate the colonization of Algeria. 
The transported of the first clam, who are, it is 
said, very grateful for the concession made to them, 
intend to send for thew families. 

Peacecetion or Phorgsaons — A decree has been 
issued in Paris, enacting that Professors in the Col- 
lege of France should no longer enjoy the privilege 
of irremovalility, bet might be revoked by the 
Mibiger of Pabic Instruction. This decree has 
been enforced by revoking three Professors — Miche 
let, Edgar Quinet, and Mickiewicz. Joles Miche 
let had belonged to the University since 1821, and 
hae professed successively the dead languages, his- 
tory, and philosophy. His histories and biogra- 
his bave piven him a wide spread and enduring 
repetation Hi» course of lectures was suspended 
on the 12th ef March, 1551, by M. Girsod, Minie 
ter of Public Instruction, af the instigation of the 
Jesuita, against whom M. Michelet had waged a 
most unremitting warfare. Sines that period be 
has not resumed his functions Quinet wae made 


ern Europe in 1841, and in 1846 received a public 
censure from M. Guisot for his tendency to demo- 
cratic opinions, His ity with the students 
was +o great, that it was not judged advisable to 
molest bim. He was elected to the Chamber in 
1848, where be always voted with the republicana. 
He wrote two pamphlets, one on the State of 
Siege, and one on the Expedition to Rome, which 
made a lasting impression. Adam Mickiewics isa 
Lithuvnsan by birth, and a Freochman by adoption. 
The publication of a Hyma to Truth drew upon him 
the attention of the Rasten authorities, and be 
was requested to retire to the Crimea, and remain 
there till further notice His friends, however, ob- 
tained his pardon, on condition that be should never 
return to Poland. He went to Germany where be 
besame intimate with Goethe. In 1811, be was ap- 
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posnted Profesor of the Slavonic language and bit- 
erature at tbe College of France. He i» dismissed, 
like has colleagues, for bis democratic opinies A 
work written by him during his wanderings, enti- 
ted * Book of the Pilgrims of Poland," has been 
translated by M de Muatalembert 


Parcs Pact — Prince Paul of Wurtemberg died 
im Paris on Thursday ht. 15th Apel. The 
gy cm that be embraced the Roman C 
faith a few days before his death. His body has 
been exposed in stazo in a Chapelle A rdente, with 
the ceretpotiels of that ielunon. 

| 


Maasmat  Gsaaas — Marshal Gerard reeestly 
died io Parte at Gee age of 79. He was born in 
April, 1774, at. Damvilliers (Meuse) He entered 
the army a» a volunteer io 1791. He was present 
at Fleurus; was at one time aide de camp of Ber- 
nadotte , was colonel at Austeriita; general of brig 
ade im the Romen campaign  georral of divison 
in September, 1612, ewont of the empire i 1813, 
marshal of France in 1830; peer of France at the 
same time ; general m chief at the taking of Aot 
werp is 1832, twice minister of war; twice prev 
idest of the council of ministers, commander in- 
chief of the cational guarde of the Seine; twice 
grand chancellor of the Lagha of Honor; grand 
erom of that order since July 29, 1644. The de- 
ceased kak part io ali the gront battler of the em- 
pire, and waa, ot the tne of his death, senior mar 
shal In consequence of the death of Marshal Ge 
rard, there remain at present only. five marchale in 
V ramce— nile, promoted in 1847, Jerome Lone 
perte, io 1990; and  Kacelanns, Harwpe, ad 
V ailla, io 1551. 

Pumos Ecmwancasorna— Prince Felis Lewis 
JAn V redefich Schmarsenterg: dei of apoplesy, 
si Vienas, en Monday the td of April, in the $24 
year of hie age. He wae bore on the 2d of Octo 
ber, 1000, and was a nephew of the celebrated 
Prince febwarsenberg, who, io 1918 and PMH, 
2 the elod arises agat Ne 
The masose erates of (ie famiy were inberited 
by bee cider tether Juha Felis devoted homself 
to diplomacy. In 1828 be was Kecreisry do 
the Actes Legatos sb 5t Porsborg, and in 
het capecity altered Prince Teoubetehot, who 
Oas caw nrned w the lawns ee 
tended the accion of the present Cuar to the 
Gras The smbamedir was alunt at the time, 
Fre 
eee ba 
. . 
522 „ „0. 
but bee fremd ad protector vas whinge vo leave 
Mo  Gutneseeme Salaren he CoH to 
Loden, vero be „ % cef y by 
sedong amd ranting away with a lady of bigh 
pan, be wae proneeted. for Wis caplet in Fog 
lend, sed ee the domego wel rea of the sti 
we 4— pud, be wee declared aa cota 
Afun ward s Wagias where ha. was several y ence 
eimai lu waa — 14 his career 
of pa amry, wed i» ond im ee asane bere 
tfr má iha kaatad — f ao coregemi 


— .— 


— 


dupe „ 
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husband. This embassy he resigned on March 28, 
1545, as we believe, to serve under Marshal Ra- 
detzky in northero Haly. Finally, on November 
21,of the «mme year, after Windischgrats bad ex- 
tinguished every trace of liberty at Vienna, and 
was on the point of marching to renew the pro 
oe» i Hungary, Schwarzenberg wal made the 
Prime Minister of the Empire, which post he filled 
until bis decease. 

History will record his name with execration. 
Hie is responsible for all the gloomy catalogue of 
crimes of whit: Haynau was the zealous executor. 
It was virtually by his authority that tbe thirteen 
Generale were executed at Ar violation o. the 
terms implies at thew surrender He put to death 
the gallant and generous Louis Batthyanyi, a deed 
that even his apolgiste do not attempt to justify 
He dictated the measures. of treachery and of se 
verity that have rendered Hungary a waste of des- 
lation, and re established the overthrown despo 
tiom of the Hapeburge He framed the lying con- 
stitution of March 4, 1819, and annulled it when ite 
putpese was accomplished. Instead of the forms of 
bherty then promised, he bas establicbed a centra- 
lad despotom far more pervading, harsh, and bur 
demome, than that of Meiternich He bas re 
stored the Lmperial House of Austria, but only to 
render ite d el certain and entire hereafter. 


A Peactreoxee m Powos,—The death of Dr. 
Ellenberger, a naturalist of Prague, bas been recently 
announced. This gentlemen was a sort of modern 
Mithridates, and had for many years previous to 
bis death, been in the constant habit of swallowing 
the wet deadly pessons, and of neutralizing their 
effecis Ly immediately taking the antidutes Some 
years age M. Orfila who was traveling in Germany, 
paid a visit to the Museum of Natural History at 
Pragor; Dr. Ellenberger was prevented to him, and 
commenced immediately to give the eminent chem- 
isi a nuum account of hie eaperiments with the 
antelsdes of (he vegetatde alkalia and especially with 
that of yu and morphine, and offered to 
make M. Orfila an «ye witness of his socerm He 
sent toa neighboring apothecary's for fifteen deci 
grammes (29 grains Troy ') of acetate of morphine, 
and M. Orfila having declared it to be perfectly 
pore, he rolled. ii into & bellet and ewallowed it 
Thirty seconds alter he took an eqaal quantity of a 
white powder which he carried ia his pocket. No 
sleet whatever followed thie double do. The 
Doctor stated that he had already done the same 
thing times without minber, opon himself, upon 
animais, aod even opm plante, which he washed 
first with a liquid strongly impregnated with a 
piton, and afterward with the antidote He had 
even made ex periments with strychnine and always 
with ente — Mis donid was exoned by the aec 
dental une of (he wrong counter poison, afier hav 
ing swallowed a heavy. dwe of some violently ae 


tre agent 


Becosae v» Pania — A great oomber of beggars 
here bot te time past occsphed è large huss im 
the quarter de la. Peptniere, and here formed 
strong themecivee a “Salerna Aeeiation Tor 
Meme went ipio the siptetá, 


— ———— 


and pretended to be laboring under severe infir- 
mities ; others hired children and passed them off 
as their own ; others visited respectable people in 
their own houses; an English woman specially con- 
fined ber labors to the English and American com- 
munity, a degraded ecclesiastic victimized the 
clergy ; and some of the band remained at home 
to manufacture begging letters and petifions, as 
well as to furgo the certificates necessary for their 
success. There was a complete wanlrobe attached 
to the establishment, whore the rogues costumed 
themselves anew every morning to elude suspicion 
aod simulate & vast variety of characters, The 
money which was cullected, amounting to a con- 
siderable sum daily, was carried to a ommon fund, 
out of whieh the house was kept. Every evening 
the whole band dined together in god style, and, 
it seeme, amused themselves in drinking toasts to 
iheir dupes. The police have lately put an end to 
their operations, by arresting the whole of them 
just as they were about to st down to dinner 
They were carried off to the Prefecture of Police, 


Gor» t» Acvraatta bete have recently been 
three arrivals from Australia in London, with 
some thousand ounces of gold, amd other ver- 
sels are on their way with rich consignments 
Advices by these arrivale crm the largest 
of the guid stories Among the lumps found 
ls one weighing Jil ounew and estimated 
to contain thirty-three ounces of pure guld An- 
other piece of ore weighed ninety ounces, and an 
other eighty two. The precious metal i» found 
mostly near the surface. the largest lumps are jam 
med ie crevices of ruek». The total yield of the 
diggings in the first three months i» $3,500,000. 
The nominal price of gold at Melbourne has Varied 
from £3 to £4 Bs per ounce, The banks, however, 
will advance bot a small proportion oo deposit, 
until «ostruetions be received from England. Uov- 
ernment has raised the price of miners’ licenses 
from 80s. to £3 per month. There is po scarcity 
of provisions or goods, prices, however, cannot be 
quoted. A conriderable monber of vessels are 


| Iyiog at Holons Hay without crews, although 


$200 are offered for the run to England Society 
at the mines appears, from accounts received, to be 
lese disorganized than was the case in Californie 
during ite earlier days, meantime numerum tefo 
ing " @ibetary ^ and mining companies have sprung 

ib England, and Geerish on the excitement 

gration is active, aed the papers abound with 
the advertisements of speculators, all anxious to 
come in for & share of the ore. 


Ax Are pr Howe-—An American genile- 
man was sLaming among the epectature in the ree 
tibale of St Peter's, on Easter Sunday, when the 
Pope was being carried by, and neglected to take 
off bis bat, à pise» of disrespect which was observed 
by some French officers lind him, who requested 
hit io eoewrer somewhat imperatively As the 
American ped no attention to wir request the 
officers proceeded to poke his hat off, at which af 
front. (heggenticmean turned rond amd. eg: his 
intention ef enacting ihe saliefaction € 
among men of homs, a satialaction bowever, which 
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the Frenchmen did not seem disposed to accord, as 
they called mfile of soldiers and sent him off to the 
corpedegarde. The American Charge d Affaires 
oc being infurmed of the circumstance, immediately 
effected the release of his country man. 


Tux Peats Grawo eee —Considerable 
interest is awakened among shippers and agricul- 
luriste as tu the merits of a controversy at prosent 
going on, respecting the right of the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment to certain recently discovered guano is. 
landa T. Wentworth Buller, of Exeter, has written 
to The Times, claiming that the Islands of Lobos, 
io the rainless district of the the South Pacific, and 
on which immense deposits of Fust, are found, do 
not belong to Peru, inasmuch as they were not 
enumerated among the Pefuvian possessions ben 
she de are her independence. The islets referred 
to are the Lobos Afuera and the Loboo de Tierra, 
the former lying in lat. 4? 34' S, lon. 50° 45 W. 
Mr. Baller, it appears, had several times applied to 
the Dritieh Goverument to take possession of these 
islands, but without effect. He concludes his state- 
meat by expressing high admiration for the enter- 
prse of Capt. Benjamin Morrell, master of as 
American whaler, by whom these islands were dis- 
covered, and who published a minute account of 
them in & book issued in New York in 1532, under 
the name of © Morrell's Four Voyages.” It is re- 
markable that in the same book is s description of 
the Island of Ichaboe, and that, acting on the infor- 
mation there obtained, the first ship sailed from 
England to load guano at that deposit, On the 
other side of the question, the Peruvian Consul 
declares that the above islands are included within 
the limite of Peru, amd warns all vessels against 
loading there without proper authority from the 
Government, 


Moawoximu.— Elder Erastus Spow, writing from 
Copenhagen, 23d. March, says that the “work of 
the Lord" le progressing rapidly in «pite of the de 
termined resistance of the priesthood and nearly 
all the influences of the country In Copenhagen 
the * Saints” occupy one of the finest balls in the 
city, and the whole towa is divided into districts 
and parishes, under a regular ecclesiastical estab 
lshment. They have met with much persecution 
in various parts of the country, The number of 
“Sainte” ia Denmark, in good standing, iè put 
down at 600, besides a few in Norway and Leeland. 
Over 700 have been baptised, and 48 hare emi 
grated to Utah, The Elder, with a (wall party, ia 
wow on the way to the promised land Twenty 
eight Danish Sainte were to sail from Liverjsmi 
for New Orleans on the Bih instant. 

la Andia, aloo, etveral native Christians have 
been baptised by the Mormon Priesta In France 
the Book of M has beem stereotyped and 
pobliehed, and are concluded for ita 
publication in German st Hamburg. Tiis already 
printed in Danish. In Haly the progress of the 
cause delightethe Mormon Baints, wit found their 
first em verto among ihe Waldenses The southern 
Kurdpean missionaries, at whose head je Elder 
Larense Snow, hope to penetrate Turkey eod the 
: 


—— 


Russian empire via Malta. In the Society Island, 
at Tahiti, there are thirty members. 

The French oppress the Church in the Society 
Islande. 

In Sowth America there is a branch of tbe church 
at Valparaiso, Chili, consisting of the missiooary 
with hie wife ond brother. 


Garece aso AMERICA — Letters from Athens, in 
the German journals, state that tbe Supreme Court 
of Appeals of Greece had confirmed the sentence 
offen inferior tribunal, condemning Mr. King. the 
American missionary, to üfteen. days’ imprison- 
tment, & heavy fine, and expulsion from the king 
dom, for harlig preached the Protestant religion, 
in violation of the constitution. On thie Mr. King 
addressed the Minister of Foreign Affairs a protest 
against the judgment. both in his own name and in 
that of the American government, from which be 
held, be declared, an official mission, He added 
that he would not. voluntarily obey the judgment. 
It was not known whether the Greek government 
would expel him by furce, but if it should, it was 
considered likely that the United States would 
take up his defense 


east or à Hixvoo Wit —The Calentia Bag 
lishman says: 

“The night of the Ist of this year witnessed one 
of those fearful tragedies, to the suppression of 
which the philanthropists beth wo England and In- 
dis proudly point, as one of Lord William Ben- 
ck e crowning acts iq the cause of humanity, 
The following i» pretty near the truth: The Rajah 
died at Pachete on the lat of January, at about 4 
P. M a wild ory was raised by the women of the 
senankh, that the Rajah was dead; tbi» was sen 
senes aml a guard placed at some distance 
round ih- rajbarry. On the death of the Rajah 
being made knows to the beir, be proceeded to the 
apartments of his muther, received the tors, and 
was told to enjoy hie dignity, for that ber mind 


eee 


was made up. The present Rajah left his mother | 


and saw ber no more. A pile was hurriedly made 
within the preeinets of the rajbarry. At about 
10 o'clock, volumes of smoke told Mut the bornid 
custom of that boaee was being carried out The 
Rane» walked seven times routed the pyre, and 
then throw berself from mme blocks of wood into 
the flames, which had bete lighted for that pur 
pose. Afer a few convulsive struggles to escape, 
ber ashes mingled with those of her Wivtic hus 
band, who detested her in life, The fares of send 
ing a long procession to Cutwa, aiid to mataia the 
tently of the Rajah and his sick wile, was then car 
ried wat, They manag ad to reach Cutwa at à com 
venient hour of the mgb. burnt eme wood made 
some presents, and gave information ta the police. 
The sick Ranee was to have prooweded t» Jagger 
aut, and there die, bot the Buttes having gut 
wind, the latter part could not be carried oul, aed 
it became necessary to personate the Ranes, which 
ie now being diñe im the person of Burst Me 
bes, to the po small profit of the subordinate 
official ~ 


| 
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Mistrllantous Department. 


RAILROAD ACCIDENTS. 


In our February number, page 42, we copied an 
article from the New York Tribune which recom- 
mended that Kailrad Superintendents, Condectors 
and Engineers should possess * the highest order of 
practical talent, geod bealth, total abstinence front 
intoxicating drinks,” amd in sbort such talents 
moral sentiments, prudence and judgment as to 
qualify them for the immense responsibility of tak- 
ing charge of the life and property committed to 
ther charge. " 

Tbe writer suggested that by the aid of phreoelogy 
persons thus qualified could be selected, while these 
net possessed of the requisite qualities could be 
detected and eue, employment in those capacities 
before hundrede of lives and limba had been aseri- 
ced Thousands of intelligent men, both in this 
country and Europe, would regard the recommenda- 
tidy of that article a» very sensible, and admit that a 


umbag! èria a hast of 


ledge. We quote the paragrapò: 

"A phrenologist gravely proposes, in the New 
York Tribuna, to furnish amd cn 
duct re, engiweers, dc, f who will s 
manage maltere as not to meet with aemdents He 
thinks it ridiculoss to blame a man for rusning bis 
tram into apother when bis bead is #0 constituted 
with bumps that be cannot i Awd thee be 
n by the right sert 

agents shoul) be determined A superintendent 


make a comloctor bow hang a pair of ears 
dors iè te make a het rate phurenokogiat ^— 
New York 


In regard to the “query” of the Obsereer about 
lung sara, we must confess our inability to ahewer 
tt, inasmuch as we bave always found thee wi 
are more emesk abis ha care ihan brama emt /vrmiy 


— — 


Qo 
Y ur 


29 M the query = offered 
m gend Gah we dal whe . as on diete of 
merei parity ond a dabie decoro for a order 
wee) phebeephy om the part of Me author, and 
we will nde ail punho allewneres ip bn harur, 
Wagh even chary weeld pet deter we from ad 
wanting thet be wes the bengal eared apphenat 
ba over ugit edeutenare te the phreeviagicel 
0 


b ned 


Tluewmereet re Sraiveomin -Evoty hetere 
where we bent free Q S Fowber mspreeeto wo mare 
and mere virengly wah a comritna of tbe uting 
of bes wed h web) have bren unqumible Ra 
sey behand or veo, lever or uued enc, tu bear 
„ hectare last evening. without denving v^] 
pred frome R. The wen whe labors as Mr Fowler 
dase te olevate the mese) and phyvecel cumin of 
wenhud, studying aud rreaciljus re many valuable 
teagbas ta sentber abroad thivugh theve lectures, 
éeeerves the thanks of every well wi hor of be 
menny «Me m dug à qued work, and e worthy 
ef ail the cecenragevsent that a petty approva- 
fave ommy ma bwetew —-Springteld Daily 
Post, Aprsi 900b. 


-—— — —--- — 


Tes Joranas œ Liaison . Ryan, Ja 
12 cvs thes „„ easing samethag 
eesceremg the Phrenclagien| Joernal, whee neath 
ly views bere cheored amd buoyed we proudly up 
m ine of correw, and caused mo to be proad of 
my arcenmen—Agrereture, Whee üt | saw it I 
eparned u wnb severega contempt , fur | considered 
ste fayhemenial praeqies based whelty upan fiction. 
X.» bow changed’ By the earnest entreaties of 
& frand | was mdesed te subectibe fur the Journal. 
I eee ackeet ledge wy heart fok gratitede te that 
irand for ino may entreames te exasnine that which 
1 sa guernntty regarded sa fictitiow. but new 
know to be substantial fact Bearing this ia mind, 
alles we te urge end cheer you en ward im your 
career of truth and benefcenpe ; bopeng you may 


Spershowa, and usmod and rawed sioft by Combe 
end xmeberta) others, beam forth with all He native 
efieiqenes. matil the werle shall be illuminated, ia 
the ardent wich of your insta friend and affection- 
ate steden: 


Gruri! Patires. 


Ova Jorans. — We opp tho following fem the Fond du 
Lm arasi .— 

FewLanse amo Wris contince the pubilsssien of thew 
Jeartais Tih \nerenting pahia Gover, Ané ity are wer- 
fag. Thor verbs are edited with ohiiity, aud eveemend 
ime fever ef mutet renders, te on tient enperelisisd by 
amp ther verte ef pabltantioes eve exten. 

Tee Pwenseceort at )esanat [fer Apri; avetelus War 
„„ ond Phycteingy of the 
Semen Beart.” it ie ihe bagiamiag of a nerive, óenritieg 
tho renare nad fanstens of the bear, and i$ language 
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nived e the emph honot nf Ue proarai nair The 
esiti ul Ve wemjtr ey very rnaig 
Tus Woven au. Peeb*ata e ipro vada of whh 9 
Werattthena of Prag stbegy, By T i- Niebele bi ti, the (ied 
v4 & Cre um vue cuhper. Wiesirared by apprieriele ee 
N imera artes < nine bppret jd the pens of 
duet Pees, V. D. k. A Rated MD, W, . Awb, De. 
Trot, and 4 cre 
Vmeetsst Pavewensenun d Feeinee avo Watts 
M X. wvstht ot 81 OO a vt. Thee von i» parteulerty 
tw the ) wang. 9 be e^o pref thew (iusta 


(The Paewsetirat Jettsek maot be (urpiched w 


hehe cà hen then a dvitar e year, Bider wf Une vieta may 
bo bad at e erent Ghea a vomit of oopése ul wither gov 
RA] 

„ Pages n An. Ry e. Magari Futter, 
nn, e A Pammer op Ve lara’ * Woman fe ihe 
r irain,” ee. Tee parte ia ene iwi. 
With ap Pefredepban, by Horee Grei). Coieieiag:— 

Phuar iA Phort Baa) 96 tren, A Diob gue: The 
Two Hebera, The Pees Vure of Mitten: The Life wf 
Pu iame Mach tated ; hintere rum Purto; (ho Modern 
twee, Dingue, contaiotng tundry Gloss vn. Puste 
Tere 

Paar. N- Porte ef the prepir; kha Barrellf'e Proms; 


ln Puedeebergieniep ; Mehedem m ibe 


* Heth this lovely Meer 
Ruird, kho a wandrring pinari, ver me, 
And ovak R =:“ 


Poor Beriiano sshuels beurer by the reboe- 


The stars shore us rovera wer enaditiens, 
Eie ene mitm te nel ate Would ped buget 
Besh dearest leew.” 
Aad : “belle, appalied ot bis own miary, excieime . 
“h be the ome ef the meen! 
The ees mars Ren Vo sarih thas whe mae woal, 
Ami makse men mad." 
fe the wie and furrenstiog Preapere (alis the beautiful 
and eumpemtounting Mirandés : 


"1 fled my senkh doth depend upra 
A mos mA, whose vn fusves 


iiit 
D i 


* 
i 


— 


Pare la è Aebi eare" erer a déeutay, 
vmn? Wn rr 
1222. e 
erer — unu er in © eh 
be hes slwase Pret d, ond akah, thuwgh v ‘maby, 16 
* tes te tate wii we are ol hh BHA ar 
* dat © d. prometia géveler cf how ua qe Plow te Lhe 
menle d Auman comb womens The + tend hae but ihe rudi 
Saee ul Ce Leg eine. (eed im (en dun and © ater 


pr nu eels rnia nje dm the 
| € ng gueie ni tor dl ann looms her nad te part, 
ome 


«lf * em vo giten. bn the harivat cortbly Cum- 


' pom Ure eun oi which ov ary aout) Peet nud 
| were cr MReP * — 
-lange sd v 


upe quad (he ace tore To sprat the 
Wen. prt at b) a cedden sed uiri Uhom- 
vag vant. fe Lr gotivi of prope v), oid sue, huia, in ihe 
aeih vd pot ry. 


The Mile n= bet fa, in armag mont, Biete 
obvention, std gencrel adepioth a te the wane of the 
Wwecher 9€ private siudrat pl Fhenegiaph), dequi dy ow 
pereat $e onp work vor pubit bei en the n. 
d siomi ebich ibi» broutifil and nerfol art bo pileined 
fa the rd neetional, tHeracy ond commerrtel weld, hes ere- 
avd a draud until pew vveeppbrd. Me Webewt tooa 
thothes by which he produces Libor singular bork ing Birem 


The Ner- N * le: 
| Fewices sed Weta pra a Puer K dius: 
! 
f 
i 
i 


, rde wih viquiste pesinren, and at ihe come ber with 


| emprrerdented cheaper and such teciitea, ebe 


wh be oxbencito enperivmer 20 à ache, ay him 
pro esiteni!y to preduce sucka wol. HK be our coufiiest 
bokef that thie work Im lo the {viiest oxiegt, whei 4 per 
ports bs bo, 6 Pucneesarnn Tear es. W. I. Aver, 


Pimasavt ane Puoritasen Kurtovmenv moy bo ot- 
tated BP Bey nambet af etse aed imiritigeni Levee av, 
a all porté vf iàs cemetery. A omaj cepilal, of o) iva 
i$ we 936, 911 be ere wary. Thwe whe vngrqu io ibis 
business wil Bo o (urod fem ihe pumitik) of hea While 
the pevepent fer a tered profit im wuserpere d. Fur fui 
Partonters addr to, puat-rad. Fowiano ane V acis, Clig- 
vun Man. 131 NM New York. 


Waant en Puyseeteev.— We are frequemty asied, 
“Whai are tbe best vorte far we 96 rend on Physieieg, T" 


: la reply, we would ony — fur ibe begianer, we would eoem- 
` weed, in. ^ Tox Prim rias oc Puyetotoos ^ Applied ie 


the Improvement of Phyxienl aud Mratal Bducaiwe, Ry 
Andicw Combe, Pres. 73 erate, 0d. ^ Puritetont. Ant 
Wat anp Me»vak:" Applied to (be Preerrt eaten ond Reo 
n of M. nb of Rudy sed Power « Mind, By O. B. 
Teeter, Vtesirated, price, 75 conta. 

Theve torte may be ordered, nad received by mitura of 


| Une ficu mail, fov of pusinge. Address lowiaso 25 
> Wets, New York. 


Meret & gaat rea Bote.— Op the hee page of the Am 


: „ of Mr Fedguich's »chovl, 


to which, ia private, we bove oben celicd the anota uf 


i wet personal friends, as jun the pinar der training property 


the meate and bodies ef their bope, Admiring, ae we de, 
bis sh $i amd e ee & leochvr, we hete persuaded him 
do gite 8 series of artiche to Ihe public *boemgh uur eel 
amas, eis Ded) lag meme of bie throry nad crpericace in ibe 
letetivewaat, meri, sorel aed pete! menagemeni uf 
pow. Teechem and. mothers wilt $e on the hokai fer 
qvenetaing velusbit (eum bis pee ta furere samora 


Nn lumt orele Caxonces.— At the aixih annual 
wrmon of the National Iaduvtriel Coagrres, Ane. 
New Vert, in Pane, 1051, the fulluwing resoletee was 
adopted :— 

A.. Twin the wert mesian of the Tad wirtal Congress 
he heis of V achingten, D. C, ihe myoni lo amrit on 
the feet Wednendey of June, 1i, sad be cuatmer serra 
days or more. 

Every Land ond Laber N Amociaiion having wa 
mb vH be endtied le eno. deirgate, and hu each od- 
Amen lorut; members enr drirgate. 

GEORGE B. EYANG, PasecstzT. 


Ranat D Biunox. | Sesroiarios. 


. run J. Warn. 


Peeraart o Kern- Mr. Juba & Tayler, la 
sert, Bow York, bes pobhehed a secl : agunving of the 
greet ongsrion, which he viii ered, post-paid, by wall, on 
| recstpt of $1.08. 


> 
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lapeotoas Two pm ropa by the real ot sengmeed home 
et tlelt and isiy are puting Lhernad eme od ie rahaa 
3 as Prafessers wf l'hrsBoiagp and , The 
pending of Uber hand bits 1e enaugqh b: uarinte eancibic 
poupte ef the wistedases af Leto " pretenders " 


Pew Publications. * 
Zu 


nent. avant of Wasu: phliehod reery Raturday af 
Tors Ihara por eeu. My dena Dwiens, Yl shout 
arvi hei: n 


du hie pruspeciuna the mitur bhas sinies Lhe vhjeste af thie 
Nel 

ive nen wii relate eh in the art ef Mi mr, bat 
wh sepana alanese al the whede work) of Art aad of 
pes „, , lantond, ateren ibus pertaimieaq $e Ibe 
sakrei af the Baani Hal, Ingludieq. "em ume le hie -- 


Hrato ou Press and Hraotg Ny Moo E isase Boren 
1 Mew Verh. Fumi te andi Vilis, 19) Nose PL. 
sed IH Wainy! set, unten. Price 06 conta Fre 
paid by meri. D$ seta 
Ure, Su, ue with = ned peihs, and ve 

wih hor inui might be rond by ove ybod; Them sume uf 


_ the wroh come would gera Ccnqih., ond thee mee whe 


poust the Rages of amora wrenmes a wom sa te wit ln es 
(risate ett frum a werden ~ gricvous in be buras,” af 
wheh he 9t have nu ides, poanase be hes had ne onteni 
euperiener , and women Whe have pot vwlleted as me of 


, pM mat: ts have frun pre whiter ph) mani debdbuiea, ead thore- 


Gre teneo! codibtieowti] eympmihios ehh the dom sade mf psf- 
fring mihnea, but alle « be to ranis a voa birge 
Veg €i be Ioan hovdod ; sad ter) ono vi boria 20 Ul 
bur beret, and ovk bor «92a ^ qeromonhh fer hoaith sad 
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Wmely e- uf the fable werke performed, ee. 
et bete Qoa peers, ba, 

€ Notion: af pew mone pobiehed si homo and she ad 

$ A sumpay of the sieniin Maetaal «rue fr. m aX 
parte, mtherrd tues Engheh, German, F'vash a6 well 3a 
Aser paupere, 

6. Corre quaetenge [rom mesier) prranas nad pleers, 
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of articles dili coc 4 paMteno, rer ur mile. 


Mra and Women of tho Fightoontih Cenatovp, Pt Anse 
Heesssva.. V vole. te, 42 pagua sach. sew York: 
J. 2. 5 


Of iha wort the Eventing Piai mess :- 

We ure fror bi aay ihai our rei impressions wane reada 
the Udle of thia oh dtd not inciine ue te a farti r arqonini- 
sace. We wore hayi ^f bevis ebent the agea of Logis XIV. 
end XV. "Ühey bare bert the « AM hene of renzo 
tiri leqtutero, of pnta sad res lowers, nf hutiorane ami of 
gotsi pe. from bete duy ki the, We heve reed moro than 
enc«gh wf the tyranny. frivolity, éeipanctery, lepety, bie- 
etry, ead beartieeencas of A pornind which Bel j et tnnurhy 
relie te make infria of ia Liniers sed re 
dom in ies abo, THA ave Bing Qual ent, Lhe cape ci vas rele 
of à dynasty af onarena ned befinne. 

We dwi at re W peunsibie, evra fer the N 
ene of Heusayr, ia preapnt thts setject in any pew 


Cielo nf He. et Forms NN. tet, Grenada, 
Mpp. L. ALpaiper, Fn ; W. . Wes. 
rn. 
da the e bolere Us we . 

features Wer noie the Poll otag requiuiime :- 

H ie the demre of Ub Trucionc io mate the lugistete, sp 
ter Q^ phe, Hee Mona of emo vha emor n. The pe 
pie. Uertefube, i inir ge tee! heleis Bed day dront- 
Went. ve wr) 26 10 (ef Maden Af ibe Me Hamista 
. taper v tb, of the Prone pe! nad ther irerters 

The S wf Md) in thes neee druene in be 
Ieuh sed mal. ach we will Lemd ts the fell ped m m- 
vaetrioul te ^ clopaent uf ie untelivalus! and sures pues 
of the pagel. 

{Nothing is bete onid la raiation te pòprrel ed eaniion, or 
the dev eiopenem uf ü beu) Jy connection with Ls] 
„„ Be debt her we we 
Here thal the managers af suck Be inihain wield map- 
bert thee quot uaria ef all deperi menm ef cdugation in 
the saver C " we Rot the fulewiaq gurteus antite 
D oau fule :-—^ Dipping suf will seder pa „ 
ee alread ," frem which we lelfer ihai the young "mcn 
€f ti ronade Gere piauag Ve bed practp e nl focis men. 
Wili meme N :; 


fen, .$ Peigriasge, By tene Cagasta» ldea, 


pe. . New York: J 8. heute. 

We were 'nagbt te tob patel were vory bad for sey 
one i ruad, ad we arver talc nae be vur bamia, wHbewi a 
feeling «f apprehensive of ir well tneteuatiume li was wtih 
thes nd thal tre exadpiard fet, hat. confess (hel M giveo 
tme rong paini Cor esrb uu character Vet vr hed m 
deemed ere poturqed by many orien uf either ser. W 
We a frermating woud, and ve would advise all ne readers ia 


> We en quart os they ue thew idenity, and sew Mun 


amitudes. Whra we rrerived the iwu tulumens bearieq the | 


above like (rum Mr NN. their pubheher, therefore., we 
cpweed them with a profemcnal capt of frehag that we 
Wet abusi js decharge a duty, and with au hupp of re- 
ceiving trom the perusal of Larm sa: pleasure ehethver. 
As many ethers are Vets to hko satpreustons irum the 
tile of lah bmk, we dvem H oer duty Io say, ihai X pre- 
menis by fer the Geet purira wl qe promiavat curta uf 
the ag- te whioh M refers, that we kac of la the Engiwb 
ern: and wi? buttea new aepecie^uí character, even 
te thee Who are Sheet famine wan the vule nes andi 
mie ste Chronsques of ihal prrved. it «tu of a rie 
Of pertrarm of reprearsiative en end women. ma bardened 
with weonremeary pcreunel ar béugrepbicai dentis, bot pre 
tenting ently thea features whieh bring them fete sigo- 
cant relative with iher time. Koch volute eveizine eboul 


twenty of theap sketches, aabenq which are the very iier | 


anting namre oí. Pirun, Prevost. Fuatoarite, Dietat, *epble, 
Arnel, Mane Antulariiv, the Camargo, Velteies, Rave 
tenn, . La (ins, De Bornia, Duke d'Orkcaes, the Oe- 

battens, Duff on, the Vankan, la Mute, kc. 
tt N any thal sketches Khe thea, bv ono af the 
mem britam amd che! proes writers af yoana Franar, 
(V. there be any Huet a yweng Frener, here le aninag 
by aneita, bul we may ony the lung s very laesttider- 
: ne propre nye, Wb mer) m eae of 
ond wii asareuiy be parepubie be 


Chesebro to thia fer them. 


Tuire cod Te«detisos of M. gc. Ry Tnuuuos Pyiosus. 
In, , pp N New VA. 5. . 


Madem ee beer mony rety hormeaizioq and 
bonatihal things ia n plresiog ci) o. Read her ~ Kiengsher 
af Weager) ." aec be bis supir greatwess. lle myse 
= The poop'e give the trown, not io bim whe seeks X, but 
te bin whe sings eadbecutmediy. bei fnt & Mawn, pel evra 


| fue ihe thease of love, but bronuse the api argo him. 


The seacers expreunon of A thag io aerer hai; meters ove — 


veye k te the verta of men." 


Bite Traperence ogrsrmot ltra Pe. Reprobetiag 
Te. Deontennoos, ali Fitesa and „. sad 
Covers Titel .Sbni;sreors. By n Mic ranau 
Ove. pp. 1. Nee Vert: Angeli and Enget. 

The appearre of the Maing Law bavo here on eztoliont 
ee; bui Rhetdun Huot ingham m wel the Br sar why 


has made the Bvbie serve a a Ciuvak far a great ovd, and be 


ern be hated by all drunkards ao sireng advo- 


| 
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oste. Me would be unwiltiet te met vadre the reagent 
Vit; he has men. ja thw day of strong animalappettes 
and wrod, selfepatrel. 

He might well say, * Ob, wad apme power the giftie gi‘e 
wA" ae. Wander W bo ever valüed ameng the remdraers 
—M wech they qveld wih justos be termed—ef the wretet- 
od. ana ashed himself the conce of thai w*etchedacm* 
Wae 4 od 5 hove for that same nioohelie woas ciq which he 
anys the Mhbir approves? Let us propuge thatibe ask. bia- 
n beth we, whe haih r. whe mh rodenes 
of eyes ^ 
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wht ercaro yon a fall written denorgtien ef chases: irom 
tho developments fut hare seat us. 


We W [rts — We head pew fer pow Quad vthos cad 
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Thie wort cines w bu è tulatios of the Orom Benin 
Problem. u- of 1% 


Trebase. 


“Thee wa work by an ariqient and vigerves thinker ihe 
Views Gtr eod arth Gram sivarwens, und argued euh ao 
bti (bio) andi tere.” Ane Vort Koouag Past, 


* Wo enn gite an thle »yanpele of the asher’s vines po- 
viue. sad affumechie, Fo bv fully .. and 29- 
coated they Man Ge reed -road an orfonsn, and 
,. 

© Mr. Andrewa, tha . af Chio Gerh, m an obis wri- 
fet end. prut--and iake." — Besten .. 
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pibe pier 
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— rm ——— feces Mis bok 
Artur 


Mae M. — Poasvecoqeecat Mcogru, Ke, 48 
e. Albany. N. v. i9 open dap and evening ree te 
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1 ptompestas the alitor t viables the otiprete nf thie 


pew jurnal 
will relate mainly te 


jee Cote LJ the art af Misi 


with appina) alanees at the white sorki of A 


pihe Uiteratare , indeed, aterer) thing pertaining ty the 


alti wation of the ent. Including. 
1 0 
timely amalyens of the 


Irom (me te ms 


al m of Conewrte — with 


miade works perlormed, seodunts 
of lher Gump wera à 

2 Notices of pre musie published st home and abe ad 
si amille in 


parte, quih«eed inem. Lagteeh 


3 A sumay of the acie] News Fe. all 


German, Tivech as well a^ 
Awer oan pipere 
siener from Musee persons and places 


«No fiale, anthora 


e m posto ms, instruments wies; " «een! rdc 


on Maie in tee more), feris. and do aner ; ^ 


Musie iu the Church. the Concert ris, the Thesen, the 
Chamber, and the *ureet. & 

A Yrunelations from ibe bes German and Freoch writers 
upon Music and Art 

7. teowtlenal notices of fewipture, Palniing, Architect 

. Poetry, Anthetic Wieke the rama, 46 

A Original sed selected. Poems, short Tia Aneedeton 
4 te 


of articles Gl cue upations, literary or artistic 


A brief apace, slew will he dev Nate 


d Wemre of the Fightornth 
ve E vals, (Lao, 4 9 pages each. 
J. A. Rede 


Of thie w 


Cesterp, Ty Anwere 


sew York 


he Even 

Weare free ts aay (hat our frat impressions upon reading 
the tithe 
ence, We were tind of be 
and XV 
sat eetarenm ol pente pin) mmsiemens ef hubonans sm! of 
gossipe. from (heir day bi this We 
enough of Mme tyranny 
etry, and bosrtlessness of à pero which Dal J vt enungh 


Pon my 
f this Wen didi mu Incline se te a farti r acqualnt 
mof Lavale XIV 


They bere born the c sant theme + 


»ut (e Ai 
"E 
here reed more thaw 
frivolity, debaschery, impiety, bie 
roliq'e te make infdels of ite thinkers, and comueh free 
dovm b inter de, Sith see viag nent. the Caprice: rus robe 
Of a dynasty of Gonttesens ami buff. sons. 

We did mob suppose It posible, even for the pointed 
rhetoric of Heuemys, to present thie subject in any new 
Sttitaden When we rrewived the teu volumes bearing the 
bse ihe from Mr Reid. thelr publisher, ther v we 
opeoed them with ^ profesmenal mari of feeling tai we 

aboat te deecherge a duty, 
Giving from Ube perusal of (hem 

As many other» are -. to He mpreselons irum the 
Ute of this book, we deem it oar duty to say, that V pre 
senis by fur the Bert portral of gipe prominent Beurer of 
the age te which k refer, thal & w oí ta the English 
language ; and will eugue-t new aepecte oí character even 
to these who are mos familiar wn the trulim ous and 
minate Chroniques of that period. it consist» ofa series 
of portraits uf representative enami women, mi burndened 
with unnecemmry permomal oc biographical detaite, bul prs- 
peuting only thoe fesiures whieh bring them Into eeifi- 
cant relation with their time. Each volume evetalns about 
twenty of hese sketches among which are the very inter 
misg names of Pirun, Prevost. Fontesclle, Diderot, Sophie, 
Aan. Maric Antylertie, the Camargo, Voltaire, Rowe 
eun, Plortan, La Clos, De Bornia, Duke d'Orleans, the Ore 
billions, Ball im, the Vene, La Motte, &c. 


Ht ts absurd io aay that sketches like these, by one of the 
Moet brilliant and eloquent pron writers of joung Franer, 
(f. there be snp hater a young Free; heve bot moth 
by trans n. Dut we may aay the howe 2 very Uiemieder- 
able; hke the. Pher nah s, M be merely the loss od su 
perfusus costi. und will scarcely be perceptible to the 
muat eruca! Comder 


"d with mo ba 


vert 


Parme $i nec 
reed y etu yt 


ain mhresarth, aed (Uh 


he Anges of scorn eren a woman ie 


se bermed( frum a wania 


b he have m 


rt perenee | and women Whe bare pot ne 


t erate re base From quer alter phy s A. 


frm e cuf oni) o) m path the s "ETT 


fring nature. but alles themacires te ridicule s rra biras 


ing tH oe heme hersded ; amd c hind 


fot enm HM, sud Sev ber 
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M iL. Atpeipos 
Primes jest 


Wann 


In the cirwular balme qs mo find several eomaendabis 


We nutr Ube Full -Sing eule 


E the Tre-teee te 
Nome 


mk ihe Imetitut 
» omer ot 
amd tatty 


„ wer ibe 


The po 


amal bahis dejar 


imme 


v que! ond entier cem 


thee feetiute c designed + 


dhi. seh s^ mH. end te the wii si s) 


parent of tbe inieliocias! asd mura! pve 
of the popii 


Nothing te here ead In relation to payercad odueation, or 


the de ehe- of the U m tonnectisn wil the bea 


an onimtenti oma! missam mo deat -iur we snb Oe 


li-ve ihai the managers of euch an isst 


beet he mt comemitat of all depart ne 


the come ** cireular " we Ged the folowing 


b veco rule Dipping suf wil! under ee circumstances 


be allowed ;" from which ev infor thet the y 1. 


of Grenada were imitating the bal practions of femsed men 


Will sume Mississippi curre-pondent «apiain 
ene 
We ote 


> 
Cureren, le. 


New en 


Weser do think poiri were very bad for any 


ene te real, ami we never tube c im conr hands witbest a 


fondi ng of apprehension of ite melt im siena th wae with 
his fewhng tuat wv exemiond /+ 


tome srung ponte f. 


2 anise IP 


t imsight to character thot we had mot 


deemed eene ponese by many writers af either vex. HW 


ls a F'ameinstieg book, end we won vivise sii te readers in 
be on guard leet they bow 


Chesebro to think for them 


thew ideouty, and allow Mim 


ened Treditites of Mewgary. Wy Tr 

Hime,pp. à New Vort J. A Redfbetd 

Madam Pul-thy here baches many very hermen sing and 
beautiful things in a pleasing sijin Read het ^ Kingbor 
of Hungary," and admire his simple pmrostorss. Ile mye 
"The prepir give the erwen, not to bim whe secks i, bul 
to him «who sings üumdeeigneily, net for à Gown, wt evra 
for the thanks of love, but because tbe spirt orges him 
The sincere expression of Dehng is never kat; ms 
veys u to the hearts of men.” 
tra 


Bii. etit l 
Tipo emp, D 


Tettaiem, Reprebatiag 
all Kaeene ond Pmmeroirip, nd 
Carrere Total core Wy f"urtpos RocgimaMAM 
feu. pp. HM. Now Vork: Angell and Engel 


The opposers of the Mais Law hove here an excelent 
amisiant , bal Shokion Huck ingharm i» mul tbe irt one who 
has made the Bible serve qn a Cuak fur a great evil, and be 
will duwbthews be hail] by all drunkards as a sirung mito 
cate. We would be unwilling to rest under the respenst- 
bility he has as»amed in ihis day of strong animal appetites 
and wreak selí-conirol. 

He might well say, “Ob, wad some power the gintis gl» 
ua” &c. Wonder if be ever walked among the medeno 
—if euch they ewah! with justice be termo —of the wreteh- 
ed. ano asked hime! the cuve of thai wreichedors:! 
Was it ard a love for that same alcobolle stimaigs which be 
saye the Wible approver! Let us propose ihathe ask bim- 
sif- Who hath wo, be bath sorrow, sho hab minare 
of ae 
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PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
sape TO 
Science, Literature, and Genera! Intelligente. 
PROSPECTUS FOR VOL. XVI. 
Commencing July, 1852. 


Tue Puaasotoeicet Jovasar is published i» New York 
on the first of esh month, devoted to *cienoe, Lilerature, 
and Genera! I telligenes | 

Pracsoteey forms à leading feature, which wil! be fully 
etpininesl, amply iustreted with. portrait of the virtuous 
and vicious, and iw doctrines applied to all the practical 
interests and pereuiis of the Human kars. 

Puveoteer, or the Laws of Life and Health, will be 
clearly defined, exteowvety illustrated, ab^ made interest 
log and profitable vo all. 

fous EReccerton wil oecupy much attention, aad be 
Jost the Ried of knowledge thai the mother requires, es à 
guide io the diasharge of ber ia portant duties 

Verro Mes will Gad the Journal a friend and foster- 
father, to ebcoarage them in virtur, shield them from rice, 
aad io prepare them for umf uinen and success in life. 

Maevetion, which seems to io the world à new 
Geld of interest in the empire will be unfolded, 
aed & rational explanation pron uf hie phenomena: 

Aoumictorceg will rrorive much atieution, am! make the 
Journal eminently valuable to the farmer, and indeed to all 
who have s fruit tree or ardeo. 

Macmascat.—As at least one-half the weulth of the 
work comes through the exercise of the faculty ‘of Com 
Mreciiveness, the various mechanical arte will be encour 
eget, ow inventions explained and illustrated with epirited 
hara song 

Tus Narrua Brieeces, Art, ente. Mechanism, 
Aenea ture, ami Generel Intelligence, will comstitute ap ev 
sawia) eiere fur 1492 

KEsctasimae. vo \Ousirate the leading topics of the Jour- 
bal, will comment this volume to all readers. 

Tae Macna*ic, the Parmer, the Professional Man, the 
Siedent, the Teseber, and the Mother, will fed eseb nuw- 
es oi ibo Jornal en Imetructive ami valuable companion. 

To V eiawos omo Co Wee cene.— Every badividual who le 
imbevesied in humeo progress, ie earnestly Invited to aid in 
De circalation of this Josrmal. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE: 
Pegi? copy. ene yen, 8! QU | Ten copies, one year, gU 
Five copies, ome pear, 4 00! Twenty copies, one y's, 10 © 
Pisane sôdrom aii ieties, poet gare, be 
FOWLER* AND WFLLA, 
Cini Hali, i31 Mammen, Now York. 
[^ Tee New Volome commences In Jaty, 190. 


A WORD TO THE READER. 


Th somber doss our premi roteme. ti will be re- 
men betrd ibai Ge berie ome volume in January sid an- 
thet oe tai), cath eabweripwen reaming for ona joar. All 
Chee suleeriptien eapiewe with the Jame number, wil) 
peewee iser ia misd ihaj N will be necmemary for (hem bo 
veruhecribe H bey wish Kt continerd. The exoordingly 
bre prem at shieh we pebliah the Journal furtite se wad 
L it te any pores for a aaar Gree thew 16 be paid for in 
„ We shall send the July womber —the Gre of the 
bes vosme es cmi, le a^ (heme whose yer ciome in 
duse deut lel mo coo tmppemm that i mi ber mti veires 
they med ja ele nme amem. We epee met books for 
every vaoteme—feramh ihe Jwernal et the breast living 


genes emt by reeriving pay invariatty in advance we kue 


eke c. by „e einem, = alme y The 
—— however, coma ˙ —ñ is ihe betel nni 
— m poe yov amy eama joar — — 
whe edy wor mieste, remi II. love of the 


subject, and possess as much of the valuable element, Cos- 
ectenrioverses, which loads them to pay for what they 
read, as any clas of subeeribers in the world. Besides, 


on our subscription books which were (hus procured = fi 
warms cod cheers the souls of editors to work for such 
patrons, to lay on such an altar the choicest fraita of their 
habors. 
Our editorial brethren throoghout the continent have 
our lasting gratitude for the universally commendatory 
tome of thelr columns respecting the Journal, a few of 


a comparison se to quality of paper, y 
ment or variety and valve maler 4 
really grows and better every month. Wyoming 
Mirror. 

ere pm ls largely indebted to Fowlers and 
Wells for their v The Phrenological 
Jvarpal may be s model paper. If we wished to 
make a nation gresi, wie, happy. 


E TO SUBSCRIBERS 


avus raum provided with s copy of this man-reforming 
Journal for 1208. Wir te the timo to lend thie qood cause 
your wid. It will cost you but an earnest abd honest word, 
ead (hat word may en! lasting biewings to sabora thoo- 
manda 


Them who bare read one volume of the Journal, will 
Önd ittie diff ay ia convincing amy resereetis mind of 


mining of the rising generailon, © kmewledgr of which 
may be obisioed through the l'breeologieal Journal. 


This Journal wili be sont in «nte to different post-offices 
whee desired. ao ii (requentiy haprens that vid eub-enbers 
wisb io mehe à prese of a Volume Lo tbeir Iriondo in otber 


piece 


Money on ali bjsecie paying banks will be received in pay- 
menit Gor the Journal Several hand cutest of pottage-eiamps 
may be lecho med io a lotier witheow! Increasing Uc postage. 


Drafts on New York, Philadelphia, vr Boston, always pre 
ferret. Large uma shoult be sent in drafia or cheeks, 
payable i» the arder of F'owiers and Welle: 


All Jetiers addressed to the Publishers, to insule their 
reculpi, shoshi be pleiely written, eoo ining the name of 
the Fowr-orricu, Corerv, sod &vava. 


Now is the time i» Gun. Clute hw the Joornal for IRSE 
AU ebe comments and chee with ibo Volume 
re. Morice AT betters and ocher com mantentions 
dostquesi for the Journal, shandi tow pori pod tmd. diremed 
to Fowcans con Wetss, 191 Namao-ciroet, New York. 
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* No sooner had I read Dr. Garin works, than I chang ^s coul ene “While I was unacquainted with the facts on 
- = which it is founded, I scuffed, with many at 

tho pretensions of the new philosophy of as 

promulgated by Dr. Gait, and now known by the 

term Phrenology. Having been disgusted with the 

utter uselesmem of whet | had listened to in the 

University of Edinburgh, I became a sealous stu- 

dent of what I new conceivé to be the truth 

During the last twenty years, I have lent my bap- 


ble aid in resisting a torrent of ridicule and abuse, 

and have lived to eee the true philosophy af sind 

y establishing itself wherever talent is found capable 

. — . A of estimating its immense value Sin d 8. Mao 
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Abe young mied (ot a high eed boy dostar 

“Tae Panesorer or vee Humas Mise” bow vest 
ths subject! ia there o higher, oc nobler theme than this? 

Prrenciegy and Physiology le ci the foundation of al! 
hemes revere: am! progrem end be uba ward 
ed meal, de reteg Ibe sudin aod Guo of his caido. oc 
— Lino w ordd oBciually eod permanently, « wad uah e humo 
eee bis [oundation, bia starting-point, If be would 
éon meer. 

Thea the prowatyatios of (he truths of which Ois Jour 
ma a "be et poeeser, wbai more e@aenl ver cas the 
mendes do good i» ba prybbw thee ic ledoce Bim Mac w 

& vobecriber amd reader" 


127 Wo mot bow fem you? 


INDEPENDENCE. 
PT & T. un 


ParmioriSM is a good quality, and politi- 


fathers, and of our own good fortuntie, as 
contrasted with that of the people of all 
other éountrie But we are not among 


NEW YORK, JULY, 1852, 


past. 
But there js » higher virtue than patriot- 
ism, and a greater blessing than civil and po- 


those radical conservatives who imagive that ith 


whatever was for or ancestors to d 
at one period of the world’s history, under 


one set of circumstances, is appropriate for | ' 


all ages, under all circumstances. Progress 
is clearly written on all created things, and 


aod governments, are no ezcepüons to the 
all-pervading law. The time is far distant 
when human wisdom shall limit the improve- 
ment which is destined to take place concern- 
ing human beings, in their individual or as- 
sociate relatione. 

We like tbe social gatberiags, the intellec- 
tual entertainments, the speeches, the music, 
the of real pleasure, which go to 
make up tbe Fourth of July jabilee. They are 


i 


i: 


value to those who are in :lisorder with tbem- 


Li 
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sal liber'y ; and we ask all true philaathro- 
pists 16. work with us to achveve that croms- 
ing glory in freedom's diadem, rns. EMARCI- 
rarios or rug Mas.— Nur Cre Jour- 
wal. 


PROGRESSION A UNIVERSAL LAW. 


Former articles have shown that earth herself 
has been, and will awuuue te be. i proving from 
age to age. io her facilities be rendering all ber 
sentient creatures happier, and still more happy, 
forever :—that that law of tran-misi n, whirh hes 
siremdy propted the earth frun a sale pair to 
over muat BUS DSXD Biitiom, will go vo to Bil e 
merely every fertile stale, but even every meum 
am, magret, and ilami, just as full of humen beige 
ss they can possiiy be, sad live ombrtably — 
thet earth wa» rapectated jo sustain from fifteen 
te tity to every "quere sere, or fnm 1500 te 
3,000 to every farm uf 100 aeres, ur frm 10,000 te 
TO Uu0 bs every «quare mile, amd Vater aluet as 
many woore--Uhet the wiele earth was de timed to 
breve ome perfert garden spad, adcrned wuh man 
— Oomertalde, sphmini, am] «ven Dusurnus 


secca Certam raecmuaiiva lawe goorn ‘ho mub 
Uptratne of ali furme of lie, "cgetsbie, ascinal. 
, sed beman: The wuliplcatin of vegetehles ia 
eleted by asm Not a single imdiridunl tres, 
Gree, grain, word, er vegetalte of any cial, yut 


An- the perent stuck , but. im the herio 
ot, there ony tend cmm sproni, Ài mast Bret have 
leen te by pellen, whic’ is soabqnem 
to (be mais pruscspht, Une seed germ represeuting 
the female paret If the impregnating pellen of 
a prsa — — 2 the ame bien 
whch aguastod Une send, the ered will reparaduce 
& Wes, & guia w frt, bhe cbe paret tec, or 
gram, ot fret eet pollen muy bm tarred by bees, 
wisi, dr. to a given Gower from another ee or 
gran amd ue prodore o crest variety, m4 ennerly 
hbe enbar pareu! bret o Wrading of bih Ie Aber 
werde s d A groma, vegetolden, irusta. 
pead aon —— 
c4 (ey parmis make e h male. to Irmetly every 

= . 
a . rarei 42.7 
— = foc leah 
— — 4 ů —Dk4ä—ꝛͤ bet orrn, ast má 
«t tho d inah, and Derecho wajibe any 
her thet seer waa Ti phot the meme f Uso 
— — rer) Range gue im thee ramen ht, 
ami Ue —E——— 4 Oili be ore oo 
—.—.— — grvon w the po 
— boid 2, — omy req ered — of 


pee varieties can be prodoced— ene larger than 
any of tbe parenta, because parented by two lange 
parents, and therefwe hdheriing the extra sise of 
both, and others having ether characteristics, the 
canpoonds of other extra parental qualities, and 
seme therefore better than any of thew parenta 
Now, itis a hereditary Jaw that when any quality 
is extra strong ip beth parents, it becomes still 
stronger ia their children. Thus, when bath pe- 
rents are very large, or very tall, or very u. or 
very prolific, or very anything eles, their preyeny, 
are etill larger, se taller, or epry er, or mare 

than either parent ® Sow different kimde of w 
side by side, the wheat on both vides of the 
lime. and the pr duce» more or lees omal 
4 of and thus of corn, peas, beans, 
squasbeo, mehar, snd io fact ever) ihing that 

But to apply it wore minutely t» traits, ^ 
mid thal this is à sample merely of ite applca- 
tiun to every other vevd-beariny tree, grain, veget- 
able, amd product of neture. 

The wld Spirae bany apple bas lg been a uni- 
versal fawveite te ite rich mad delis favor. yet 
„ee shast wee thers by neung st the core. 
New, the famous. Baldwin spple bears as distinct 
marks of bring the pregroy of a Spire nbunf as 
any chi of its sire. Dot, while the Spitaenbung 
parent (ranemitted ito rub vious flavor, and ite 
remarkable tende: pero, and grant owking qualities, 
ite shape aml vise included. the viher parent im 


| parted a lenghreping charscierbtic in place of 


the Spita-churg's aweretting prepronity. The 
Belje is ales a prolific bearer, and therefore is 
better then either parent, because of à fusion of 
the greed qualities of both. 

The Vomieveer is another son of the old Rpit- 
sesburg, but bere prolific, yet of longer keeping 
Ales thee even the Baku, snd the ber famed 


superba in flavor, Lade roro. ami te the old 
Bestows Vippio, which it on — 
thet be leren en a he 


—— —— 


At Mystic Bridge, Ct, is a kind of apple called 
* Preatice’s Ruset,” larger sed finer flavored than 
the Reabery Russet, bot the toughsese or Lit- 
tergesa of the latter, and every way superior, and 
keeping hunger, and so like the later ss (o be vb- 
viously ita son, twproeed by adding superine mater 
wal qualities But why parfieularise! Who that 
knows anything of fruito bet knows that new a^» 
serene XKixpa, not of apples merely, bat of 
Peaches, cherries, pears, plume, curr-nts, grapes, 
berries, oranges, en figs, and every species f 
fruit, are annually eppeanng. ss by accident, ail 
uver our vast quuntry. Olwerve, there new vario- 
ties are being produced This all sec, know, and 
taste, Then they are effected by some wrens. 
These means are. in fruit», as in animale ànd man 
—the bend; mg of excellence i that »exual umon 
which rendered them fruitful And as keg a» thy 
earth exists this law is destined tu importe and re 
improve the qualities of every vpecies of fruit, and 
grain, and vegetale upon the face of the whole 
earth! That lange arrurteent of vn which 
we now m loxuriowsly feast, and wich is epd 
to ro greet a variety ol app Utes, oripnally sprung 
free Ube crab apple. But, having attained ve high 
an order of perfectio in the stk, tbe peque 
will be Lr more raphi arm] mere diver ified beresf- 
ter than herevulure, There being a great verity 
cn parent apples, their combination, eo- 
pecially in the prevent attieathn pail to powelogy, 
will reproduce oti | grater variketees, of still bet- 
ter opples, amd these still more varieties, anl there 
still re improved ed infimitem and furevrr, so that 


esten by our desceodants, than we would thivk of 
eating cab spples, beeawe ibey will have some 
thing ae much superior to our apples, as car sp- 
ples are superioc to the Siberian crab! 


In this eee three things please to abeerve , 
first, that very rich land produces far more highly 
flavored fruits than peor land. Hence, vinee fur- 
mer articles have shown that the earth will bà 
Ulled incommperably better in ages to come then 
mw, that akoe would render even our ezisimg va- 
ritigs of fruits far eupervor to whet they now ore , 
and, seomdly, eo. much intelligence is mw beng 
applied to agriculture. that the great majority of 
our fruit (reve ore frum year to year bring grafted 
orth Ube best binda, amd aly grefied (rece œt out, 
vo ina sowe «t two of years, oniy good arte 

he feft to propegety from, which will ree- 
der the improvement of varieties far more rapid 
theo tmn me Thirdly, men are legem w op 
ply the lawe of hereditary deorrat to the predoc- 
tun of met hoita Thee Von. Mune diesvvered a 
mereno of imprrgrating a given biumem wish just 
surb another as be cbe, somely, by taking the 
hcec [roma neo trve end (aat ming it weer thet 
ed omcther, vo. thet Un last should reesive wr paid- 
len except fram the omo plored epre i, amd bas 
fund (eec svoda to leer a kuu combining the 
quaisies «d the ioo pareat tree! Apd eii m4 
ln gardresrs apply ibis importom dectevery in 
ages ie ame lo the produnipe d jat wah finito 
&4 mty le der | i 


La 
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B. vl this, the gaud kinds of fruita in all parts 
of the earth will be gathered together, amd diesem: 
insted. Report onys that a superior kind of pear 
is found wild in California, and the last steamer 
brings news that superior varieties of the orange 
grow there, New and superior varietios of 
"gie grape are being brought to light, just as the 
Isabella aod Catawba were both the spontaneous 
productions of nature; and the reawa why we 
have not more varieties af grapes and currants is 
that they are propagatell principally from cuttings, 
ed fon 
seeds, new and superbe varieties dewhep 
themselves as now in the kingdom of apples, cber- 
ries, peaches, guoseberries, 40. 
Several years ago the writer p'anted some six 
bo-hels of peach pits, last fail, one peach frum! in 
this nursery excwlled in favor any other peach I 
ever tasted, Several niher nursery trees have pro 
ducwl superi kivds of peaches, some very early, 
others very late ; seme very longe, and of various 
farore and exetlencion Jehu Barrow, of Fi«h- 
kill, & nursery man, in 1856 cbtaimed a pdd medal 
at the fruit fair in New York for the Boest peach 
on exhibit, and it was a reeding. Nature is 
thus pralucing spontaneously better and still bet: 
ter kinds of (ruit, then what will she not de whee 
tiled by art, science. cultivatim, and all those ap 
plante which human ingenuity will ultimately 
discover and adept [n shurt, we can no are >m- 
cove what inegpres 4hly delichws peaches, plums, 
pears, cherries, strawberries, &c, will ultimately 
be produced, than Franklin. omh! omecive of gu 


provo all our animals, ken awd foc 
ewt! Up te bor mono inte treet thos to improve ; the 
law of cu te-, Us improve 


deubtedly. As the introduction of Arabian horses 
iato our English and American stock, has very 
greatly improved our bree! of horses, are there no 
other valuable kinds in the wilde of America, or 
on the plains of Arabia, or Hungary, capable of 
n still other equally valuable improve- 
ments 


S^ in the vegetable kingdom. As, a couple of 
centuries agn, the petate was an insignificant, bit- 
ter tuber, unnoticed and unknown, who can tell 
bew many hke tubers ne how many kind. of grains 
and grases cow growing wihi, mme in the wont 
pt smth, others in Africa, and seme in A 
jungles, pot merely capable of being equal 
ly slomesticated and useful, but certain to beosme 
wor 

Californians menti a kid of wid rate 
there, having some very excellent qualities, end 
recent accounts mention a kind of wild rie kand 
along the bays and on the margins of ogr artbern. 
lakes aml rivers; cannot they, amd ether things 
growing in other place, be a ve 
have domestie ted the potato! And are car 
wheat aud rye but like kids of grain, growing 
wit 

Exactly what will b» thus domestirated we can 
fet state ; buf since so many euch wild plants have 
been tatn=luce! inte eor deste eoomeny, have 
we ned ground for inferring that many more will 
be an | theme of even greater relative valne than 
the potato. and in lke manner capsble of being 
imperred in the lapa of ages, having different 
qualities suited to different tastes aml constitutis 
and thereby evotributimg largely to tbe increase of 
duman ka] 0d happewes I 


In sbnrt, i+ there any limit to the progression of 
the earth's productions in there and other like par- 
ter- Now can the mast ghrwing imagination Je- 
phet the va whi his certain te take plaro 
m thh and thee like directio Then phil iei 


proaruing Luman ami laury. Tnlinite 
and ineshaustitile are the mesus crested by the 
Deity, am! placed atthe disposal of man, fr eni 


be the law of preqereschon, to the poar three thee 
sand, and sivas imagine, if imagine you can the 
bunds perfeetin of tbe earth's Nun. 
flowers as well as fruste, lasers as well as ree 
carer, which will be enel by the earth's mhata- 
tante in 1992 a 

In subeequent articles, we shall apply thie law 
of here htar y irn ires te men Our mem: m rl m 
ahiy show the progress of the raor, from the bee- 
evt ammel, ard end upward wears tbe byb 
ext intelieciual. 


HOSEA BALLOU: 2 
um CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
The object of our sketch war brougbtdato onr 


He died in Boston on the 7th «f June, at the ad- 
vanced age of 81 years, So wilely known was be 
that his life and character will be read with i> 


Ho has an amply developed chest iung: and do 
A apparatus, obich hare importe | health and 
pevienged jis, amd the mancalar system i+ also 
fully represented, His mig! is active, bot mt oo 
tach e» as te prematerety ezbau-t his oreanian 
Un; we in bo purtionderty excitablr. He hae 
qeeerel haramay — rather than ence 
tricky or warded balance The tne of his organ 
* is puch as te give bim enency aml aim to, 
carry theystgh his parpeses: wit bout fotha we waste 
pe Tbe sime of train de arera, amd 

vital functions are suffisent to enpply the er- 
hausti« of mental setin, hence he has here able: 
te live within hi- power ví sustaining mental labor 


esme eccentricity > 
cromo iste it i. atq 
— wba gives attachment t am] interest ia, 
frends. 

He still elinge to hia veothísl free de art onjaya 
tber en This of mind enters largely 
tate the wine tre ber ling. 

He i» uie Ried w ebidren, aed imtereeted in 
them, anl successful in eoteriaimeng t beni, 
and adapting than ! 
He ts interested m mnan, and capable ol emo 
tag tbe marnage reist hal y e-pecially ibe or 
chal, demectie relations [le i» a strung lever of 
bee, bot kioke cvetimud y of mimi; bie thongòta 
am) fewlimqo aro easily ditertesl, shth-uyh he way 
-b subject thet bee 10t empesys va- 
tts m tie general exce «d hio mend 

Hu Cenbativemem te of the pete, m 
necting Sith the reas ami in father (lan 
wuh the animal asiure aml st gites bisa tho deper 
shpa Lo o entome the o'wiaches in bis way. amd to 
ac qu-sett rather than tb- quarreling prspeneit y. 
Me hes ter energy, without any surplus anl a 


full d appetite, without being prorssive 
He values [RE m rl 
m metey matere lo vemartable fe Me com 
ha, anknes [Lnd d 


nn 
disinetination bs checetve . Uke real semi: 
"UDITPULIIIIMI 
ma nusqirihu. Ind ol long. amd prefers f E 
the enenety of 2 grad Bim- 
elf again! the disbunset) oí thoro. Me iso 
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stimulate bim to do what i» his duty, without any 
reference to publicity ; bat be i» decidedly iade- 
pendent and celfrelying, — 


He i» very anxious to do as be agrees and is 
jest as bomes! at one time ae another. is consistent 


epee to conviction, i» ready to look at sew things, 


Hie cympathies are also strong. His feeling» are 
tender towards objecta of distresa eitber mental or 
physeal — lmagmatiom and sase of beauty ond 
perfection are decidedly strong. He ia disposed to 
beastifr his ideas, and make as much of them as 
, passible, especially by way of elevating tbe idea, 
amd giving it a re&ned direction 

He w not inclined to mimic and imitate otbers— 
bio ways are peculiarly bis own. 

He i» murthfal, end enjoys fus as waterally as hio 
food, and it has been diffieal for bim to sapi ress 


OF HOSEA BALLOU, 


ee 


the disposition to joke. His intellectual faculties 
are well balanced—the perceptive faculties are all 
large. He is quick of observation, readily forms 
conclusions from what be sees, and is very much 
interested in all classes of experiments, 

He i» disposed to himself as much ac 
qainted with this as possible, before leaving 
it, and ie particularly inclined to study character 
and motives, and the conditions of mind. He has 
a good perception of forma, outlines, shapes, and 
Proportions, and has a good memory of places, lo- 
calities, and the whereabouts of things. 

He is quite particular as to order and 
E rts dure sraryihing dess surely: 
: in his style of doing his work, or in ar- 
ranging bis ideas His memory by association is 
qvod; be is a very punctual man in bis engage- 
ments, and careful not to consume the time of an- 
other. He is never in the way of others, and does 
not go where be i» not wanted; and from difi- 
dence aad fear that be may introde bimeelf, he 
does aot go where be is really desired. He is oo- 
pious in the use of language, yet is not wordy ; bis 
language is direct and to the point. He bas a clear 
mind, adapted to analytical logic, and drives as 
straight to a conclusion as the bes does to a flower, 
yet he reasons more by association and analogy than 
from cause to effect. 

He readily sees the adaptation of one thing to 
another . be seldom makes enemies, or fails to per- 
ceive the character and motives of others; 1s more 
cause be knows bow to adapt himself to others, 
and make himself agreeable. He says and does 
things ia a baman-eature way. 

Tbe vix leading traite of his chiracter are— 

let His affection asd 

td. Independence and eelf.reliance. 


eighty first year of his age, deeply lamented 
large circle of friends, who had long known 


from the church, and soon after, in 1791, began to 
preach wherever he could find a congregation, re- 
lying mainly for a support on teaching school. As 
the doctrine he preached was very unpopular in 
the then sparsely populated region of his nativity, 
he became a kind of itinerant missionary, preach 
ing in barna, school houses, and private dwellings 
In 1796 he married Roth Washburn, of Williame- 
burg, Massachusetta, who ia still living, and also 
several of their children He was first settled in 
Dana, Massachusetts, preaching there and in Oz. 
ford and Charlton. In 1803 be was settled in 
Barnard, Vermont, and had the charge of the onci- 
eties of Barnard, Woodstock, Hartland, Bethel, and 


and became pastor of the Scbool-street Church, to 
which he bas ministered for thirty-five years, 
though, at his own request, a colleague was settled 
several years since, which gave the aged veteran 
rest and an opportunity of traveling and preaching 
as be did in bis early life. 

Soon after bie settlement io Port mouth, be wrote 
a * Treatise on Atonement, in which be brought 
out the genera] doctrines of Universalism. This 
work is a text-book among Universalists, While 
as a preacher he vigorously opposed tbe ortbodos 
tbeology on the one band, he believed devoutly in 
the unqualified inspiration of the scriptures; be 
had an earnest distrust of tranecendeotalism and 
German theology, which, in bie view, tended to cor- 
rupt the faith in Christ, and the substitution tbere- 
for of a Rationalistic Deiem. 

Mr. Ballou may be regarded ae tio great leader 
of the cause of Universalism in the United States, 
and won for himself, by hie character aad bis age, 
the title of “Father Ballou” He published seve- 
ral controversial works, but principally bie pub 
lished thougbts are io. the form af sermone, which 
aro remarkable for simplicity, frankness, and clear 
ness of siyle, and for sharp, analytical logic. Be- 
ing well versed in the Goripteres, and having ea 
emellet memory, ead a decidedly argumentau ve 


— 


^ 


E 


taro of mind, he was dreaded as a combatant by 
men of superior talt and learning, who diebe 
lieved his doctrines 

In announcing the death of Mr. Ballou, the New 
York Tribune remake »— 

"iher Ballou’ was s mah off great simplicity 
and purity of character, and doubtless owed much 
of his tenacity of life and vigor to early and con- 
sistent Temperance His literary attainments were 
very moderate, but his controversial abilities were 
decided. 

* Mr. Ballou leaves a wide circle of admirers to la- 
ment his decease He had for sixty years been a most 
popular preacher, and had probably been heard by 
more persons than any other clergyman in the 
Unio We heard him at a Universalis general 
convention, Akron, Ohio, in September, 1543, where 
he preached to a very large gathering, with the 
ablest men in the denomination preceding and fol 
lowing him. Many of them delivered more elabo- 
rate and carefully etudied discourses, but there waa 
no other who made the brown faces of the old 
farmers eo fairly shine with admiration and delight 
as‘ Father Ballou’ Many of them had beard bim 
in New England thirty or forty years previous, and 
now, bearing that he wag to attend the convention, 
miles to listen to bim 


then past man's allotted period of ‘ three-score 
years and ten,’ his distinctness of utterance, clear- 
ness of statement, aptnesa of illustration, and force 
of argument might well have been taken as a model 
by a young preacher ; and, though he spoke more 
than an hour, a very general regret was evident 
that be closed so soon. Ia person Mr. Ballou was 
tall and slight, with a bearing of unaffected meek- 
ness aod hymility.” 
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JOSEPH MAZZINI : 
HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
The organization of Mazzini we regard as a model 
temperament, embracing about ap equal degree of 
the Vital, Motive, and Mental. He has enough of 
the Vital to give warmth and sustaining power, and 


„„ Qm 
to give power, toughness, endurance, while 


tbe Mental admirably blending and harmonising 
b enel. deo miana pgs ene, bee 


and great of feeling. In activity we 
the mental baving been in- 
duced by study mental labor incident to the 


stirring and exciting times in which he bas lived. 
His head is large in the upper region, giving breadth 
and depth of thought, strong imagination and pru- 
dence, great moral power, and dignity adil firmness 
of character. He is eminently a man for thought 
and action, Tv a clear, far seeing, and comprebeg- 
tive mind, be adds force, determination, and efficien- 
cy. His talente are rather those of the statesman 
thao the warrior. He never would employ physical 
foros where moral and intellectual power would 
nosier the purpose; hence be never could 
be a tyrant. He bas decided literary abilities, 
which have been so distinctly shown in the papers 
i appertaining to tbe Roman revolution drawn up 


by himself. They are models for the scholar, pat- 
riot, and statesman, and him as a man of 
genius, and a lover of his country and of the bu- 
man race. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
BT FARKE GODWIN. 

Ope of the pleasant days I passed, dering my 
recent visit to England, was spent in the society ef 
the subject of this sketch, As it was my fortune 
to carry bis cause a little “material aid,” I was in- 
duce to break through my rule of not intruding 
upon individuals, and make bim a shert visit. 
his plate of abode was oot at Gret easily learfed ; 
since, either to éscape the persecution of idlers or 
the spies of Austria, be is compelled to change his 
residence very often ; even his most inmate friends 
cannot always tell you precisely where he is to be 
found. This shifting of his localities is doubtless 
annoying to those who may have buses with 
him, bot when we consider what a good round 
price would be paid by the bureaucrats of Vienna 
for the certain possession of his bead or body, we 
cannot blame his circumspection. 

When I did find Mazzini, it was not among the 
English aristocrats of the West Ead, but in an ob- 
soure and hamble hous», quite out of the way of 
the noise of trade and the buste of fashion. It 
was in a neigbborhood where the poor seemed 
most to congregate—etill a respectable one in ap 
pearance. He occupied a single chamber on the 
second floor of a small two-story house, though 
there was an office in the same bocee which ap 
peared to be used by eber ‘Italians. His room was 
exceedingly small, the cot on one eide, and the 
writing-table, covered with books, on the other, 
leaving ecant space for visitore. 


PORTRAIT OF JOSEPH 


MAZZINI. 


His salutation, when I entered, was bearty bet 
dignified, showing more of the scholar, or man of 
thought, than of the man of tbe world or politician 
“How did you leave Kosuth F was almost bis 
first question; and when in my reply I described 
the magnificent reception givea to that great man 
in New York, his eye kindled and flasbed with joy 
Tt seemed as if be felt that every honor showered 
upon the noble leader of Hungary was a blow ler- 
elled at universal despotism. “Kossuth and I are 
like brotbers be afterwards said, and it was grate 
ful to me to hear of such a cofdial understanding 
between two men on whose future actions rest the 


"tÉpes of so many millions of people. May they 


long continue brother», and conduct the great strag- 


cle which i» coming to à harmonious asd glorious 


issue ! 
Mazzini i» small in stature, and thio, with a fioe 
dark oval face, brilliant eve, and broad intellectual 
Hus countenance is animated and ear- 
yet with a cast of melancholy in tbe expres- 
sion òt times, which seems charseteribic of all 


those noble ditures who bear the woes of their . 


race and devote their lives to its salvation. His 
speech is rapid and vehement, indeed so rapid and 
vehement that he loses and catches his breath at 
the end of every three or four bentences, which 
gives his talk tbe manner you may notice in some 
Methodist preachgrs or exbortere. But bie utter- 
ance is very distinct, and be has an easy command 
of good idiomsuc English He has more intensity 
than Kossuth, but oot eo much deliberation, aad, 
judging (rom bis manner, | should say thet his mind 
was more acute and direct, but not eo comprehen- 
sive and solid. Kossuth is not eo scholastic in his 
air, and has acted more with men. — 

Mazzini, you may perhaps like to kaow, was born. 


i 


— 
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at Genoa about 1809, and is, therefore, forty-three 
years of age. His father waa a physician of some 
repute, who gave him a good university education, 
and devoted bim to the law. His own tastes, bow- 
ever, led him into politics, and even before be had 
concloded his studies he was arrested aa one of the 


4 


ze 
11 Feat 


H 


biy trem Leghorn, 

he ilaman edi was received with oniverse! areia 
moua Oo bis arrival o4 Rame, by the motion of 
t» piles Quifinédi, be wes dwane one f the 


triumvirs in whose hands the executive direction 
had been placed. It was soon. apparent, however, 
that he was the leading spirit of the government. 
He inspired and controled events. His passionate 
and flery eloquence, combined with his subtile sa- 
gacity and cool judgment, gave him power alike 
over the statesmen and the populace. During the 
whole of that immortal time, therefore, when Rome 
more than emulated her ancieot fame, when for 
three months she the best government 
that she bad ever wheo ber soldiers 
schieved prodigies of valor, when her people ex- 
hibited a glorious magnanimity and talent, when the 
women were more than women in their angelic de- 
votion to the sufferers in the cause of freedom, 


et ag at 
time. 


combined to crash ber infant exertiona, and she fell, 
after an almost unexampled struggle, into ber old 
misery and despair. Poor Itily! once mistress of 
the world, still ruling it by ber laws and arte, was 
ence more trampled in the dust, and made to eat 
the bitter bread of degradation Her champions 
were driven out or slain, and they wander yet as 
outcasts in foreign landa, but in desolation 
and wretchedness, the hour recall. 

* Will Kowoth do anything in America !^ asked 
Mazzini; I replied that he was doing the greatest 
work that had been done since the days of Wash- 
ington. If be does himself und his cause no good, 
I continued, he will do us à world of good; 
his burning words will kindle anew tbe smouldering 
love of liberty in our hearts; he will teach us the 
true greatness of our political position; he will in- 
fuse into the purposes of our young men ^ more 
elevated patriotism, and a purer humanity. At 
the eame time he will make the cause of the op 
pressed people of Europe better known to us, will 
quicken the sensibiles of our statesmen, and will 
sow broadeast the seede of active sympathy, so 
that, when the boor of trial comes, thousands of 
fearless Americans will give their substance and 
thelr ewords to the overthrow of the old-world 
tyranny.” 

I asid much more to the same effect, and was 
rejiced to see that it gave encouragement to Mas 
iei, but as my desire was i6 hear bim talk, and 
not to talk myself, I epeedily turned the conversa 
thee on the condition and prospects of KEarope. 
* What effect,” I asked, * will the coup d'etat have 
oo the liberal movement ^ He answered that ite 
first influensa would of course be l -U, thatit 


tian, beving it» owe 
f and not look tó any otber vation ft ite frst 
opérsiion ad example. 


France, he continued, was a great nation, com- 
pactly organized, central in position, warlike in 
habit, quick to conceive, and ready to execute, in- 
deed, in every way highly endowed for popularizing 
the important principles of liberty and truth, but 
she was not pecaliarly fitted to initiate great move- 
ments That must be done by all the nations, who 
must unite and co operate to the same great enda, 
the collective perfectionment, the pfogress of our 
whole humanity. Many mistakes had been made 
in following blindly the lead of France, the prestige 
of whose leadership was now broken by the events 
of December 2d. 

Mazzini then went on to say that the per- 
vading Socialism of France had given a material- 
istic turn to the liberal aspirations of Earope, and 
that while Socialiam had been of some benefit in 
raising up a vast number of problems touching 
the actual condition of labor, and the scourges of a 
corrupt and effete civilization, it had done also im- 
mense injury by diverting the minds of the 
from the great spiritual aima of life, and by 
ening away many earnest men from a consideration 
of the question of liberty. It has thas vitiated, by 
theoretical excesses, the real social of Europe, 
and placed innumerable obstacles ìf the way of its 
more general acceptance. By substituting physi- 
cal well being and external happiness as motives, 
in the place of the noble and disinterested thoughts 
of country, duty, love, harmony, dc. 40, it had do- 
bauched into an intolerant and bitter 
9 band the way for violence 
and the usurper. 

Tt was not my business to interrupt the Italian 


Italy, he is yet the friend of all’ the down-trod- 
den nationa Patient and eoduring while be is en- 
thusiastic, fearless as well as wise, eloquent in ap- 
peal yet cautious im action, be is alike the ob 
‘ject of confidence, admiration, and leve. His in- 
tegrity, like Kreuth a is above suspicion. He may 
err, but cannot be corrupted, bis friends are the 
friends of man—his enemies, those only who dis- 
^ Jike the cause of truth and goodness. 

^ 

Our readers have in thie number " the counterfeit 
presentment of two brotbers," — we call them broth- 
ers, beenuse they are both, of the family of Adam, 
bat, like the two which Hamlet presented to his 
mother, they are brothers with a diferensa. We 
may say, too, with Hamlet :— 


^ Look bere upon thle pictare, and on thin, — 
Seo whai a grace wes seated om this beow,— 
A combination and è form, indecd, 
Where every god 45d snnm to wet his saai 
To give ihe world amurance of a man, 
Tila ie~ Masini ^ " 

Loot you pow what follows 
‘This is King Bomba. —'* lie a mildow'd ear 
Blasting his wholesome brother.” 


The King Bomba referred to is Ferdinand, King of 


of Naples It wae thie Ferdinand whe was the 
cause of their infliction His judges and justices are 
only the reflection of himself, and the utter reckless 


Itn 
n 


jJ 
| 


We give no. particulars of the life of this fieod, 
because we have no space for them, and if we bad, 
because they are not worth being put upon the 
record; yet we are glad to present his phis in the 
same number which contains that of Mazzini, to 
show the wide distinction between those who are 
the friends and those who are the enemies of the 


cause, The liberals of Italy may be proud of their 
champioe--as the despots are doubtless proud 
of theire—bat to be proud in the first case is to 
show a noble feeling it is only selfishness which is 
exhibited in the latter. 

In l'hrenclogsca! development, King Bomba be- 
longs in the category of Nero, Vitellius, and Caracal- 
JA In temperament, be is coarse and brutal, pre- 
senting in bie physical and mental make up a most 
striking contrast to the refined and elevated Mas- 
sini. The base of his brain is very large, snd the 
moral region low. He is not deficient in intellect, 
but it is employed to minister to hie baser passions 
Animality is the ruling element, and employs his 
large Firmness and Self-Esteem for purposes of 
tyranny. So cordially do his people hate him, that 
the coin from which we copied his likeness had re- 
ceived a deep gash across the face with a knife by 
the Italian who brought it to this country as a 
token of his deep-seated hatred to the original, be 
fore be could be induced to part with it 


INDICATIONS OF A 
“ goop TIME COMING, " 
Brr L SOREL. 


Most men reason from their own consciousness, 
and hence we find a great variety of opinions rela- 
tive to matters which appear to have few, if any, 
negative qualitiea But in relation to subjecte that 
adinit of argument, there exists an almost endless 

of opininn, which can only be actounted for 
upon the fact that the disputanta take their own 
feelings as the basis of their views, for or against 
the subyect under consderation 

That evil, and consequent suffering exist in the 
world, pe candid mind will attempt to deny. That 
such will always continue to be the case ie a sub 
jeet of dispute. — Indi ridiale who have violated the 
natural lawa, through ignorance, and reevived the 

which is certain to follow their viole- 
tian, would be likely, reasoning frum their own coo. 
bee to come to the coociasiun, that misery. 
ae it now exista, will continue as long as human be- 
ings live on the earth, It le to prove that the 
opinions of such thsorista are erroneous that | now 
attempt ty show ame of the indications of a ~ good 
time coming” 

The firm odication noticeable by those who ob 
serve the signe of the times ia, the disposition 
manifeste among to disseminate 
that kind of knowledge which is essential, nay, ob 

nb man's temporal enjoyment 


sod wei y 
Those who beleve that man possesses the elamenta 
of eamhi; happiemm, know that ignuranrs and 


rotellgent 
On the ruins of this system, we already begin to 
see the superstructare of a noble edifice founded aa 
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ane to settle aswaa! dwpotes without recourse to 
aren «Ware ave fer bees savage aod bewtak then 
dey were ia farmer (umes ami the idea is Last gain 
lag credevce, What war ts mot the nalura? state of 
man The law of love, as taught by Jesus Christ 
and his apostles te beginning tiiofllcence (b> tobe 
of lepeletors , aod capital which had 
Wks orig to the animal pamena of 
whose abate i» revenge, ia being exchanged for a 
coarse of procedure more in accordance with 
pirit of Divine forgiveness which said, “Father 
forgive for they know not what they da” 
what we wee and know, it ap- 


plain that mankind are progressing in the 
— ejus; aiis dg ef àe 
times, whee vi with the telescope of troth, 
queo 


are plasoly 


A PHRENOLOGICAL SKETCH. 


LAAS S 
The science of Phrenology has been before the 
poblie many year, the truth of ite propositions 
has been Érmly established, and it is now generally 
considered to be of the utmost importance in imdi 
cating the proper method of managing and edu- 
cating the young. By it» aid the parent and 


and profemmona, at once lucrative and suited to bis 
ar her capacities and tastes. 
Were these tbe only advantages which the sci- 


ceive, that, if be had talked more, and punished 
TA EE A s codcm me, S 


But when | was a school boy, te or twelve 


lished on the subject, and became oo of ite firmest 
believers and advocates; and with eo much andlor 
did be parse ite study, and émbrace it» truths, 


= —— no wiser than the king of Franc, 
"* Who marched up Mil and (hea marched down agein ^ 


with the minister's head, that I could not atteod to 
the teachings of his lips; aod thea there were so 
many uncovered heade before me, eo moch to see, 
to learn, how cbuld I listen to a dry sermon! 

The remembrance of those happy days ia brought 
back so vividly to my mind, that I cannot help di- 
gressing to take a view at the congregation of our 
parish church as it was when "my life was in its 
golden N 

The service is over—the priest ia preaching—the 
people are listening with undivided attention, «o 
let us rend a sermon of oer own from our neigh- 
bore heads. 

In front of us sita Patty Wise, with bis 
long, narrow head, the very personification of be- 
nevolence and goodness, And you can almost read 
the sermon from his face. As the minister waxes 
eloquent, he gradually leans forward in his seat, 
rests bis hande upon the bock rack before bim, and 
with Gashing eyes and heaving breast, feels the in- 
spiration of the holy man , and when the strain enda, 
he sioka back into bia seat, seemingly lost in rev- 
erie and contemplation. And when the servant of 
God portrays human guilt, or reads a page of suf- 
fering from the sacred book, bow the good man's 
heart throbs, and the tears course their silent way 
down his benevclent features, You cannot but like 
thet man; you feel that be has a human beart 
within a feeling breast. 

But there is Owens, the merchant —you dislike 
him. His long, broad, retreating head does not fill 
your fancy. He looks as though he was computing 
interest cent per cent, and you almost fear he will 
sometimes forget the litagy and respond, “ Thirty 
days from date.” 

, And there is Peter Sharp, the mayor, with his 
small, low, retreating forehead, and sinister expres- 
sion of countenance. It gives you no pleasure to 
look at him. Such an expression of sharp, penu- 
rious avarice is mot at all agreeable, and such a 
pear-shaped bead as bis indicateg anything but in- 

But his neighbor, Hugh Martin, is a prince, in a 
small way. Old Hughy be is called by all. He 
generally comes tip-toeing into church, as he did 
just now, in time for the sermon, and so light and 
noiseless is his tread that be loads his short lap 
with ite ample burden before his nearest neighbor 
is aware of his . Hughy was a bachelor 
of fifty when I first knew him long years ago, but 
time writes no wrinkles on bis smiling face—euch 
aa my boybood saw bim, my later manbood recog- 
nizes still, Who that bas met that friendly smile 
can ever forget him! His head is a perfect study. 
Hardly a cubic inch of brains behind his ears, but 
bow the top and crown of bis bead «well up, and 
vou cannot bot think that bis brain bas but three 


nose, hie hairless head, and hie well-filled small- 
clothes! And how emilingly he bears the beat 
and burden of the day, and how quietly beat re- 
signe him to the arma of Morpheus! Hughy is 


fat, butho never mores; be never with 
a start—always aè quietly as he ta slumber 
unless the flies trouble him sorély, And now, as 
he awakens, eve his half confused «mile amd hight 
ened glow, a» he meeta the mischievous gasss of 
his many little frienda And now that the service 
is over, how they clase about the good man's ample 
sise, and ask him what he was dreaming about 
when tbe flies crawled into his mouth and choked 
tim. S 


Thost, readers, were happy days, and the re- 
membranco is pleasing, very pleasing to me now. 

Vor years my greatest enjoyment was the study 
of the science, and the companionship of my father. 
From a willful boy I suddenly became a man, and 
a companion for men. My advice at home was 
readily given and received, and if I suggested any- 
thing worthy of remark or fulfillment, I had the 
satisfaction of knowing I was of use. I was care- 
fully reminded of, and instructed bow to cure, my 
faults, and kindly Ba in the road to virtue 
sod usefulness; and if, waywardness or 
inadvertency, I committed many and grievous faults, 


law of kindoess ruled me where the law of force 
would utterly have failed. 


To be sure, the study of the science absorbed all 
other pursujte and studies, but that was the fault 
of my own warm and impulsive temperament, 


stilled inte my mind in kindgess and not in force, I 
am certain | would have made as rapid progress 
asany of my fellows, or even sa much as in my 
favorite study. The reason is plain: I would have 
‘deen interested, and there lies the eecret of all ad- 
vancement in learning. 


Many long years have passed since my “ boyhood'a 
sunny prime" Other pursuit) and occupations 
have absorbed my time and attention, yet I feel 
that to my father’s knowledge and application of 
théfprinciples of Bprenology I owe my present po- 
sitign and prospects ; I may safely say, my 

led; without it I was un- 


The more I read and reflect upon the subject, 
the more I am persuaded that hundreds, tbou- 
sands, of boys and young men in oor coun- 
try are treading the broad and downward road to 
ruin, because their parents are ignorant, many, 
criminally so, of the great truths of Phrenology. 
The worst child can be reclaimed, (if within the 
reach of human means.) by a practical application 
of these truths, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that these means will succeed when all others fail. 
Though the science is io its infancy, it i» already 
almost universally known, .t is becoming more gen- 


will crime lessen, and intelligence, virtue, and mo- 
rality incréase. 


TEACHING. 
BT STEPREN J SEDOWICE. 
sumen i 
OUR FIELD OF LABOR. 


“ Train up a child in the way be showhd qo: and when he 
iş old, he wiil not depart (rom i." —Paorenne. 


How shall this training be accomplished! We 
would answer this question in a series of articles 
on Practical Teaching, with an occasional glance at 
theory. We at once introduce you, kind reader, 
to the field of dur labor It is small when com. 
pered with that of several professions, bat the 
terme large and small are, like many others, rale- 
tive, It is a room upwards of fifty feet in length, 
some twenty three feet wide and fourteen in hight. 
Three windows in each of the narrow ends admit 
the light. One of the longer sides communicates 
with the ball by two doors ; agaipst the longer side 
opposite thé doors are four large book cases, con- 
taining some two thousand four hundred volumes of 
the best authors, ancient and modern, of Europe 
and America, on the most important subjects of 
human investigation. On the walls are a few, bot 
valuable paintings and engravings One of these 
engravings is Christ, with one hand lifted toward 
heaven and the other resting on the globe, a small 
portion of which only i» visible. The aititade 
conceived by the artist of the great teacher, as he 
uttered: “Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
my words shall not pase away.” Io an appropri- 
ate case are to be found a few exact philosophical 


instruments The entire room is covered with a, 


neat tarpet, and ai each end of the room are eigb- 
teen mabogany desks with lids covered with black 


the book-cases is a small platform, slightly elevated, 
on which stands the teacher's desk ; in frout of this 
desk, and between the two doors abore mentioned, 
are one hundred and five square feetof blagkboard, 
ample room for five yeuog men to work at the 
same time. From each side of the teacher's desk, 
are hair cloth settees, placed in a semicireular po- 
sition, called the “recitation seats” or "forma" 
These will accommodate twenty-four pupils; 
when the pupils are seated on them, they can see 
the blackboards, and the teacher can see the face 
of every pupil at the desks, and of those on the 
form. Both teachers and pupils wear light slippers. 
This arrangement preclades tbe possibility of noise 
and dust, two fruitful sources of annoyance and dis- 
ease in nearly every shool in the land. Let us 
bear in mind “that an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure." LN! a 
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THE PROGRESS OF MAGNETISM. 


Like many other important truth. when first an- 
nounced, the doctrine of Animal Magnetism, so 
called, was, for a long periud after ite discovery, or 


when it i» considered that many of its present be- 
lievers who might be among the most infasntial - 
in bringing it into general notice, are still emarting 
under the mortificationof haviog been compelled to 
relinquish a previoasly avowed hostility, and assent 
to its claims, and in their wounded pride, most of 
these are even yet indisposed to yield it the atten- 
God which it» importance demands Bat from 
generation it may expect to receive mor 
justice, and ip due time it will be installed 
asa regular branch of medical and 
education, and as such it will be taught in. all our 


-colleges of learning. 


are even now slow but sensible approzi- 

ations being made towards the attainment of this 
latter rauf I am credibly informed that Animal 
Maguetiam bas for many years been taught as a 
regular branch of medical education in some of the 
institutions of Germany. In this country, ita claims 
are fully recognized by the professors of the eclec- 
tic medical school of Cincinnati, albeit, I believe 
this school is not generally as very or- 


will tend most to bring Animal Maguetiem within 
the recognition of institutions of learning, is tbe. 
conspicuous position which Dr, WIIIax Gaseoar, 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edin- 
burgh, has lately assumed in the ranks of ite er- 
pounders and defenders, and the excellest work be 
bas published on the subject. This work, entitled 
"Letters to a candid inquirer on Animal Magne- 
liem," was reprinted some mentbs since by a house 
in Philadelpbia, and. among other valuable works 
now extant upon tbe eame subject, it deserves a 


full share of attention from these who would ac- 
quaint themselves with the principles, practice, and 
phenomena of ihe magnetic art. 

The progress in the sttrinment of public cre- 
uence which Animal Magnetism has made, has been 
owing, eo far a» this country is concerned, almost 
entirely to the unassisted force of its own trutbfal- 
peas, whilst this has operated uoder many dimad- 
vantages. While in Europe, associations have 
been formed for its development, and whilst Eng- 
land has had its " Zoiat," France its " Journal du 


" and Germany its similar publications, 
devoted to the exhibition of its and philoso- 
phy, there has, ia this country, little or no 


coneert of effort among its friends for ite develop- 
ment as a science; and tbe degree of confidence 


Doubtless much more progress would have been 
made in this science, if there had been more unity 


any certain, that a far greater Dumber that have 
occurred, have been suffered to sink into oblivion. 
It in, indeed, a pity that any important fact in this 
department abould, for want of a suitable recorder 
or mediom «f pabbcatino, fail of beng duly chroni 
cled far the benefit of general ioquirera. 


ane] otmervatians should be ought until 
1 el A public journal devoted Cherepyitic 
anl [2 


eecretaries (a$ MGnsProus 6$ Copvemeet, 


D ‘night requise There con 
. 
% pay bev toalf 


from that noble 


going is not carried out, it is still respectfully sug- 


of publication which may be open to them, such 
facts as may occur in the course of their experience, 
and as may be deemed of interest and importance 
to the world. 

A little ses? and unity of effort, such aa are bere 
proposed, on the part of those who are interested 
in Animal Magnetism, would suffice to remove 
the last vestige of the 
odium with which soi disent philosophers and men 
Af science have sought to clothe it and then the 
world would reap from it tbe full benefita whicb it 
is calculated to coufer. w. v. 

j 


DOCTRINE OF FORM. 


BY DR. WILLIAM ipea. 

(Prom Graham's Magazine.) 

There is a connection natural and necessary be- 
tween the forms and essences of things ; some law 
which compels figure and faculty into correspon- 
dence ; some tie which binds nature, function, and 


^ 


and aim of all contrivance and mutual adjustment 
of parts, we are apt to think configuration entirely 
a question of mechanical fitness, and indifferent to 
and independent of structures having no such office. 
Bot it i$ noi so, Facts beyond oufüber show that 
it has definite and fixed relation to substance uni- 
versally, without limitation to a particular kind or 
sphere of use, or manner or purpose of being. 

L There are examples enough to prove that the 


^ 
boscia, which is nearly equal in capabilites of use 
Fornished with a sort of fin- 
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has a koee-pan on the hind leg, and the flexure of 
the limb is backward, like tho buman, and unlike 
other quadrupeds. The breast of the female is ro- 
moved from its usual position upon the pelvis, to 
the chest or breast-bone, as in the more elevated 
races ; and all ihe organs of reproductive life cor- 
respond to those of the higher ordera All this is 
unexplained by any mechanical necessity or advan- 
tage, and is eo far, in violation of the analogies of 
that lower constitution by Which he i» linked to 
the order of fowr-footed animala Of his internal 
organization I have no means of information within 


«reat account of all instances of mechanical accom- 
modations which they meet with, but they are in 
nothing so remarkable or so conspicuous as those 
which we are now noticing. They have the advan- 
tage of being understood, and are therefore much 
insisted upon ; but the facts which we have 

and hinted at are at once e striking and eo eonelu- 
sive, as to leave no doubt and no necessity for 
further proof of the pre-eminence of the law which 
they indicate. 

H. In looking over the world 47. — and 
vegetable forma, there i» nothing more remarkable 
than the continual sacrifice of strength to beauty, 
and of quantity or bulk to symmetry and aliápeli- 
mes Use seams postponed to appearance, and 


structure ; and that the beauty to which the sacri- 
fice in credited, as an end and object, is only an in- 
cident ; and, that the pleasure derived arises upon 
the feli correspondence of euch forma with our 
faculties, innately adjusted to the harmonies of this 
universal law—in other worde—that there is an 
intrinsic force of essence which compels orgaviza- 
tion, limits ite dimensions, and determines its figure, 
and so all substances shape and volume from 


which determines form lies deeper ; it lies, doubt- 


whole clase of natural beings, in or ler to attain the 
ferma and order of arrangement of another class 
into Wiese higher style of constitution the lower 
hee been somewhat advanced, as in the case of the 
elephant , and, the clear evidence that mechanical 
is everywhere in the human mechanism 

wo lew of which has 
respect to enether standard aad a higher neresity 
— each, ia iis own way. demonetraies that forem is 
pot only a nsesasiiy of mechanics, but is etill more 
ewineni)y an essental emadition of all substance: 
Facta from these sources bold a sort of rabing 
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position in tbe array of our argument, but the mul- 
titude and variety of examples which muster regu- 
larly undor the rule are, of themselves, every way 
adequate to maintain it 

IIL Our proposition (to vary the statement of 
it) is, that form, or figure, and doubtless, dimen- 
sion also, have a fized relation to the special quali- 
ties and characters of beings and things, and thai 
it i» not indifferent in the grand economy of creation 
whetber they be put isto their present shapes or 
fto some other; but on the contrary, the whole 

ter of configuration and dimension is deter- 
mined by laws which arise out of the natare of things 

In generals the evidence is clear, and it mast, 
therefore, be true in the mtinutest particulars; for 
the law of aggregates ia the law of indi 
the mare and the atom have like condi. 
tions Itis, indeed, difficult to trace facts into the 
inpost mature of things, and quite impossible to 
r 

investigation — eo 


truth of physice, are the senses than the reasoning 
facultien, We need, however, but open our eyes to 
to see that the diversities of form among all created 
things are, ^t least, as great as their differences of 
character and use; and whether there be a deter- 
minate relatien of appearance to constitution or 
not. there is at least an unlieness of configuration 
or dimension, or of both, wherever there is unlike- 
ness of quality, and that this difference of form 
thus commensurate with difference of constitution, 
is not merely a matter of arbitrary distinctiveness 
among the multifarious objecta of creation, as 
names or marks are sometimes atiached to things 
for certainty of reference and recognition, appears 
from such facts and considerations as follow — 
(To be comtiowed.) 


—— M 


NATURAL LANGUAGE 
OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS. 

Rach of the organs bas ite natural langes 
which ie exhibited by the gestures, attitudes, a^ 
motions, of the head, bande, and body. This las- 
guage is easily understood, although its philemepihy 
may not generally be comprehended. Children 
ani! animale read the feelings and intentions of their 
parents or masters by their motions and attitudes, 
which are much more influential, even. than worda 
He who stands erect, with his head thrown upward 
and back ward toward the organs of Firmness and 
Self Esteem, as even in the head and attitude of 
“the than of authority,” in our frst Illustration, 
will never be trifled with, because authority, pow- 


law, tad if be bat nod the lied or point the finger, 
these having lees of thee characteristic inatinc 
lively obey his will. 

The of natural language, is, that the 
bend aad bady are thrown im the direction of. the 
ismim ef the orgena Ina well halasced head 
Uno attitudge aro easy and natural, without any fred 
pecaliagity but in cach a bead, each agan when 
coved qvos distin (etme of that emutement hy tte 


1 
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$ 
THE SUBMISSIVE MAN AND THE MAN OF AUTHORITY. 


peculiar effect on the carriage of the bead aod body. 
Just look a4 the contrast in attitude of the first 
two figures, The bead and body of the one is 
proudly drawn up toward Firmoes aml Self-Be 
teem, and those organs are seen to be very large, 
while there is a total absence of the signs of com: 


i 


from whieh we copied the * Fine and Coar»: orga- 
nisations,” in the June number. 

When Veneration is largo, it int pires u- 
Ld 


We bere ore the „. 
Gom The exmtoer of this bend wee oo 
humbly explaams the attitode of Ube Uwe 
en ppose tha! thie pee fellow, a funotiomary of came 
village in which prevails what the government callo 
a bed perii, m summoned to give aa aem of 
Vo Ube higher aetherttben end ap 

va 
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Rürjmuin Department, 


LANGUAGE THE INVETERATE TALKER AND HIS VICTIM. 


&re bathing | bis leg» bended, be arms hanging down — 
snd bis back brokes, also betray a total want of | 
resoleten sad dupmity. 

‘The contrast in the attitodes of these two persons | 
ie oot grenter than that in the confirmation of their — 
beads and i» justified by this difference of organi- | 
LN 


Our dignitary, destitute of Benevolence and Ven. 
eration, bot amply provided with Self Esteem, 
Firmas, Deetructiveness, and Combativeness, is 
mote man to relax bis importance and bwuteur ; 
be seems to enjoy the degradation of his eorbordi- 
Bate; we may believe from the development of the 
organ of language which swells the lower eye lid, 
that the barangue with which be rebubes the cul- 
pni. will be no less proliz than severe. 

‘The pp of speech e lavished on men 
‘who abuse it prodigwusly , others, on the contrary, 
bere sn extreme taci'urnity , excem in one case, 
defect m ibe other Above we insert two examples. 

‘The merciless old driveler seizes his man by the 
Wetton, in color to satisfy am abuse of the little | 


portion of the brain bebind the socket of the eye, 
which makes the balls project and «wells the lower 
lid; the greater his activity, the more has be to 
say ; it is an inexhaustible stream; bis ideas are 
sometimes abundant, bot his words are always 
superabundant ; bis digression, repetition, amplifi- 
cation, and circumlocuton are interminable. Our 
man has found his business; be gets 00 answer; 
be alone spes: aod has nc idea of breaking off 
‘We must pity tbe victim of his ; the 
usheffpy man is bored, exhausted, done (b death; 
he cannot get off be must listen; for the gabbler 
is unfortunate if he has Vanity or Self Esteem: he 
wisbes to produce an effect ; and be will not suffer 
his victim to torn away his head. — - 

The sunken eyes of this one, and the contraction 
of the lower part of the furebead, which is the seat 
of the perceptive faculties, indicate a want of fe 
cility of expression and a great poverty of ideas; 
the bead i» small throughodt; he has wo energy, 
and does nothing to e pe from the victimization 
of which be is the subject. 


tiop by sea or land. In this desperate enterprise, 
of bringing the principle of aerostation into reg- 
ular use, certain individuale in Paris have taken the 
lead. Our belief, like that of others, is that plana 
of thie kind will fail, as they have hitherto done ; 
at the same time we think that it would be im- 
proper to dogmatize on the subject, and will only 
say, that if traveling by balloon becomes one of the 
established things of the day, bo much tlie better. 

With these n 


have been stopped by orders of theFreoch govern- 
ment, from an opinion that, if sir-traveling were in- 
troduced, it would be injurious to the custom bouse, 
and denationalise the ‘couotry. This resolution of 
the French government is to be regretted, not lesa 
on the score of science, than from the ruin it bas ia- 
flicted on the modest means of the ingenious ope- 
rater. With these preliminary explanations, we 
offer the following paper, just a» handed to v» by 

a respectable party couversant with the details to 
which he refers. 

“The chief difficulty in aerolocomotion, is thet 
of steering ; because the atmosphere seems to pre- 
sent no substantial fulcrum which ean be pushed 
aguinst. But that thie difficulty is not altogether 
insurmountable, is evident from the single fact, 
that birds really do steer their way through the air. 
‘This fact suggesta, that a ia not Dec 
rily a palpable may be phast or 
movable. For instance, if we fasten the string of 
a kite to a ball, this ball, which represents (be ful- 
crum, being set in motion by the kite, becomes a 
movable fulcrum, a child also, holding the string 
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AERTAL NAVIGATION, WITH A VIEW OF M. PETIN'S AERIAL STEAMSHIP. 


in bis hand, rans from right to left without imped- 
ing thé motion of the kite, of which motion he is 
the movable fulcrum. Absolute stability, there 
fore, i» not a necessary condition of a fuleram ; it 
is sufficient that there be, between the resirtant 
force and the motive power, u difference of inten- 
sity in faver of the former. Thus, in water, the 
fulcrum, being liquid, is necessarily pliant and mov- 
able; yet it is quite possible, as every child knows, 
to obtain ia this element purchase suf&cient to steer 
the largest ships. 

= In thie air, which isa gas, the fulcrum being 
gaseous, must aleo be movable, but although the 
air, being the most elastic body with which we are 
aequainted,"i therefore the least apt to furnish a 
fulequm, yet, as air is capable of burst- 
ing the strongest ic receptacles, splitting the 

rock, and bosom of the earth, it 
would seem that we have only to act upon thé air 
through pressure, in order to obtain the requisite 
purchase from which to steer. 

* Foremost among those who are thus endearor- 
ing to render the balloon manageable, is Ñ. Petin, 
of Paris, who has devoted fficeo years to the 
study of this subject, the last three years to lectur- 
ing upon it in the principal towns of France, and 
who has unfortunately expended the whole of his 
resources in constructing an air ship intended to 
demonstrate, on a small scale, the possibility of 
steering according to the system which he has elu- 
cidated. We say on a «mall scale, for thoagh the 
dimensions of the curious constructen in question, 
intended to carry two hundred passengers, will ap- 
pear large to those of our readers whose ideas of 
ballooning have never gone beyond tbe ordinary 


ascensions »o much in vogue at the present day, 
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central portion, are constructed of lattice-work, 


they are yet of almost mierorcopic minuteness | faced with thin bands of iron, in order to render the 


when compared with the developments of which 


whole as light as possible, are 16? feet in length, 8 


M. Petin and his friends conceive his plans to be | feet in hight by 4 feet in width in their central 


tusceptible ' 


* 


portion, bet taper off to 18 inches in. bight and 


* The body of this novel vessel consists of two | width at their extreatities This mode of building 
covered decks, or galleries, connected by a series of | gives an oval form to the framework of the vessel. 
narrow bridges, thrown across tbe-open space be | The central portion of. the galleries, which is at 
tween them, on a level with their floor; thas præ- | the same time tbe highest and the widest, embra- 
ing the body of the vessel, which looks not unlil | cowl Tength of 66 feet, and is appropriated to the 


a couple of Noah'é Arks, placed parallel to each 
other, and connected by means of the aforesaid 
bridges Suspended across the upper part of this 
epen space, i» a row of sixteen movable wings, 
placed one behind the other, and attached, by 
means of pivots, to the upper edge of. tie inner 
walls of the galleries; these wings are of oiled 
il cloth, set into obleng ice frames, and are 
worked by machinery. They may be opened or 
closed, inclined to or from each other at any angle 
upwards or downwards At each end of the vessel, 
near the stem and the stern, is a pair of screws, 
similar to the propellers of a steam sbip, and 
worked by a couple of small steam engines of 
three borse power each, one being placed just above 
and behind each pair of screws Lastly, attached 
to masta projecting borjzontally from each end of 
the ship, are a couple of triangular or lateen sails; 
smaller sails are also attached to the under part 
of the balloons, which, cles in net work of strong 
cord, are fastened to the roof ofthe galleries, di- 
rectly over the wings, beoeath which again, are the 
bridges from which the crew are to work the ship. 
* These skeleton gallenes, which, with the excep 
tion of the floors, and the walle and roof of ther 


| id 


i8 each gallery ; the steam being conveyed to the 
engines by pipes. 

* The total length of the ship, including that of 
the two projecting masts, is 198 feet; and ita total 
weight, including that of the machinery and a crew 
of eight men, i» 14,000 pounds The balloons are 
66 feet ia diameter, and will contain 15,000 cubic 
yards of ges. ‘Their ascensional force is 10,000 
pounds The wings are € feet io length by 15 is 
width The screws are made of pitched canvas, 
rimeved with iron; they are 6 feet ia length 

* The cight central wing», disposed. in the form 
of an upright rouf—perechute—or of an inverted 
roof—peremoat—age intended, by presang on tbe 
lir above in ascending, and the air below jo descend 
ing, to furnish the necessary point of resistance, or 
folgrem, from which to steer. The other sight 
wings, four at exch end of the central group, are 
intended, by being opened or shut, to act as a coun- 
terpaise ; thas producing a rupture of equilibriem 
the upward movement ef the baličons into on 
oblique forward movement Is other wurda, the 
ship being raised ipto the air—to the stratum im- 
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above the region of storms—end mam- 
tained there by fhe ascenaiona! force of the balloons, 
and being forced coward by the screws, the four an- 
terior wing» are to be opened, the four posterior 
ones remaining closed. The forepart of the ship 
being now rebeved from the downward pressure of 
the air, caused by the upward movement of the 
ballum: this pressure still aeng on the posterior 
wiag», 2 equilibnum is destroyed ; the fore part 
rises, the hind part dipa, thus changing tbe direction 
of the ship's course, by converting its vertical into 
an ubique movement, which i$ to carry it onward 
upon a plane inched elightly upward. 
“This operation is to be followed by ite c- 
verse, The four posterior wings are to be opened, 
amd the four anterior ones closed the vessel sow 


w the pdun 2 — Be, at 


least, reasons our inventor, but bowerer ingenious 
this expediens, ita efficiency may well be doubted, 
when we remember the immense amount of resis- 
tance, offered by the eurface of the balloons, which 
would have to be overcome. 

“To obtain lateral movement, the action of one 
pair of screws is suspended, leaving the other pair 
in motion: the ship, according t» tbe calculation of 
M. Petin, will immediately describe a curve, and 
turn. 

“Boch is the rip constructed by M. Petin; 
but, unhappily for the demonstration of his views, 
the Preach government, either from fear of accs- 
dent, of from some other bas interdicted ite 
ascension, and the vessel three months ago, 
was ready —crew, captain, and at- 
tempt ita advertised flight round the walls of Pans, 
is still reposing, in inglorious idlenem, upon its 
stocks in tbe Chantier Marbeof (Champs Elysees.) 


testing. hue invention, 


means, pecuniary and other, would soon be forth 
coming te enable him to improve upon, or to change 
the original construction, and to build the mam- 
moth vessels containing closed apartagents, warmed 
and fitted op with every provision fot comfort, in 
he hopes to transport several thoutainds of 
at atime, sod at a speed which it ab 

most takes away one's breath to think of. 
“For,” urges M. Potin, * if we could once succeed 
io getting a fulcrum in the air in spite of its elas 
ticity, this very elasticity would then enable us, 


and get home to bed at an bour not much later thao 
that at which tbe votaries of fashion usually betake 
themselves to their slumbere 

^ Tbe reasoning by which our inventor arrives at 


—— multiplied by 


ties superior to those of every other in poist of 
safety, speed, er. and cheapness; but on condi- 
tion of ita being carried into effect upon a scale 
commensurate with the vastness of jt» field and the 
importance of it» resulta. 

“To convince ourselves that euch is really the in- 
tention of Providence, and that balloons are des- 
tined to transport the beaviest loads, we hare only, 


of the radius, while its contenance, or containing 
power, is represented by the cube of the radius 
In other words, if we increase the diameter of a 


face, and consequent remetaoce of Ube air, increaaes 
inan immensely smaller proportion than tbe con 
taming power, we may obtain an almost fabulous 
amount of ascensianal force. — For inptiines; a bal- 
loon of ane hundred yards in diameter would suf. 
fice to raise only ten millions of pounds but ten 
och balleves ranged one behind the other, or better 
till, a cigs/-ehaped balloon, which would be equiv 
aleut to these ton ballouns united in une (an arrange 
roent whieh, as the laws of development is eimilar 
fre oplære tnd foc cylindric bodies, would greatly 
-lunusael = of the air, witbeut = 
ing any lom of comtaining power.) would suffice to 
= aulivms of prunis, aod alle 
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M. Petin computes, of twelve hundred horse power, 
we should still have at command a surplus ascen- 
sional force of upwards of ninety millions of 
pounds a force sufficient to sustain a body of fifty 
thousand men. 

* «In the construction of these enormous 

M. Petin proposes to substitute, in place of the 
silken bag hitherto used to contain the gas, a rigid 
envelope of a cylindro-conical form, composed of a 
"weries of metallic tubes, laid one above the other, 
| «hd supplied with gas—obtainable to any amount 
and almost instantaneously—from the decomposi- 
tion of water by a powerful electric battery ; and 
with these resources at command, M. Petin com- 
ceives that balloons might be constructed on a 
scale even larger than that just given. * 

“In fact, this assumption of the posibility of 
obtaining command of an unlimited aseensiqnal 
force has suggested, io certain enthusiastic part 
sans of M. Petin's theory and plana, a long perspec- 
tive of astougding visions, from which sober minded 
Englishmeg would in all probability, turn away 
with derision. These enthusiasts have evidently 
adopted the language of Archimedes, and are ready 
to exclaim: ‘Give us a felerwm, and, with by- 


For ourselves, we have already stated the facta 
from which we derive our conviction that the con- 
quest of the air, if achieved, isto be brought about 


hardly be matter of doubt, that great permanent 
currents, caused by the heating of the 
equatorial and polar regions, do exist in the 
*trata of the atmosphere—an inference wo 
supported not anly by the occurrence of the trade- 
winds and the monsoon, bat by a variety of other 
facts and observations, 

* Thus, for instance, it js found that in there- 
gion of the trade winds, cindera from tbe craters of 
volcanoes, and other objecta, are carried tbrough 
the higher regions of the air in a direction exactly 


vast of Guatemala Similar facts have been ob- 
served at the Peak of Teneriffe, in the Straits of 
Magellan, and elsewhere. 

* The importance of this subject with regard to 


But here, fearful of exhausting the patience of 
our readers we briag our somewhat lengthened 
disquisitions to a close, and take our leave for the 
present of the tempting, though debatable ground 
of the Cusco. Hiouwar." , 


DESCRIPTION OF THE INTERIOR 
y 
OF THE RESIDENCE OF O; 8. FOWLER. 


ro. n. 


THE MAIN OR PARLOR STORT. 

Our last article on this house described the «troc- 
ture and divisions of the lower or work story : this 
takes us up into the parior, or main living story, 
either by those outside staire by the ice or green 
house, by the inside back stairs over the oven, or 
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css, will pase up those staire Ggered in cut No i. 
alongside of the green or ice houses, aod, pesmag 
along the portico, eater into that tnangular estry, 
in the angle of which ie a place just large enough 
fce a hat sand, aad bid from arvuod sed over 
the door, and pass thence ipio the mutung, or more 


tained by an entry, without either taking up much 
room, or separating those four large rooms, each 
$2 by 39, Jes these corners, C, iahen off for entry, 
stairway, and closeta Each of these rooma is lar 
ger than one story of an entire bouse, 15 x 28, and 
contains over 700 square feet, or seme 15 yards of 
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bt ; bis leg» bended, his arms banging down 
and bis beck broken, also betray a total want of | 
Tesolutean aad dageity 

‘The camtrast m the attitudes of (bese two persons — 
is ost greater than that in tbe conformation of their | 
beads and is justified by this differeoce of organi- , 
Lo 

Our dignitary, destitute of Benevolence and Ven- 
eration, bet amply provided with Self Esteem, 
F Destroctiveoess, and Combativeness, is 
mota man to relax bis importance and buteur; 
be peme to enjoy the degradation of bis eorbordi- 
pate, we may bebeve from tbe devei-pment of the 
organ of language which swells the lower eye lid, 
that the harangue with which be rebukes the cul- 
prit, will be no less proliz than severe 

The pif of speech w sometimes lavished on men 
‘who abuse it prodigivasly ; others, on the contrary, — 
here am extreme teciturnity , excess in ooe case, 
defect m ibe other Above we insert (wo examples. 


bation, in ander — ao abuse of the little | of which be ie the subject. 


ular ase, certain individuale in Paris have taken the 
lead. Our belief, like that of others, is that plans 
of thie kind will fail, as they bare hitherto done ; 
at the same time we think that it would be im- 
proper to dogmatize on the subject, and will only 
say, that if traveling by balloon becomes one of the 
established things of the day, so much the better. 

With these felings, we have thought it consis- 
tent with our duty as journalists, not to refuse pub- 
licity to an account of what was till lately doing 
in Paris, to forward. practical serostation—we say, 
lately ; for we are told by our correspondent, that 
the operations towards perfecting tbe invention 
have been stopped by orders of theFrench govern- 
ment, from an opinion that, if air traveling were in- 
troduced, it would be injurious to the custom house, 
and denationalise the country. This resolution of 
the French government is to be regretted, not lese 
on tbe score of science, than from the ruin it has in- 


offer the following paper, just a» handed to us by 
a respectable party couversant with the details to 
which he refers. 

“The chief difficulty io serolocomotion, is thet 
of steering ; because the atmosphere seems to pre- 
sent no substantial fulcrum which can be pushed 
against. Bot that thie difficulty ie not altcgetber 
insurmountable, is evident from the single fact, 
thet birds really do steer their way through tde air. 
This fact suggests, that a je Dot necessa. 
riy a palpable may be plat or 
movable. For iostance, if we fasten the string of 
& kite to a ball, this ball, which represents the ful 
crum, being set in motion by the kite, becomes a 
movable fulcrum, a child also, bolding the string 


e simimineimiuraim'm 


| in bie hand, rans from right to lef without imped- 
| ing thé motion of the kite, of which motion he is 
| the movable fulcrum. Absolute stability, there- 
fore, i» not & negessary condition of a fulcrum ; it 
is sufficient that there be, between the resistant 
force and the motive power, @ difference of inten- 
sity in favor of the former. Thus, in water, the 
fulcrum, being liquid, is necessarily pliant abd mov- 
able; yet it is quite possible, as every child knows, 
to obtain ia this element purchase suffesent to steer 

the largest ships. 
= [n thie air, which is a gas, the fulcrum being 
gaseous, must also. be movable ; but although the 
air, being the most elastic body with which we are 
acquainted; is therefore the least apt to furnish a 


faulen. yet, as air is capable of burst- 
| ing the strongest receptacles, splitting the 
solid rock, and ‘the bosom of tbe earth, it 


would seem that we have only to act upon thé air 
through pressure, in order to obtain the requisite 
purchase from which to steer. 
* Foremost among those who are thus 

ing to rend. r the balloon manageable, is Pula, 
of Paris, who has devoted fifteen years to the 
study of this subject, the last three years to lectur- 
ing upon it in the principal towns of France, and 
who has unfortunately expended the whole of his 
resources in constructing sn air ship intended to 
demonstrate, on a small scale, the possibility of 
steering according to tbe system which he has elu- 
cidated. We say oo a small ecale, for though the 
dimensions of the curious construction in questiun, 
intended to carry two hundred passengers, will ap- 
pear large to those of oor readers whose ideas of 
ballooning have never gone beyond the ordinary 
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AERIAL NAVIGATION, WITH A VIEW OF M. PETIN'S AERIAL STEAMSHIP. 


&^censions +o much in vogue at the present day, 
they are yet of almost mieroecopic minuteness 
when compared with tbe developments of which 
M. Petin and his inde sxsosive hin pla to be | 
susceptible | " 
* The body of this novel vessel consists of two 
covered decks, or galleries, connected by a serie» of 
narrow bridges, thrown across the open space be- 
tween them, on a level with their floor, thas (pri 
ing the body of the vessel, which looks not unlili 
a couple of Noah’? Arks, placed parallel to each 
other, and connected by means of the aforesaid 
bridges. Suspended acrom the upper part of this 
epen space, i» a row of sixteen movable wings, | 
placed one behind the oiher, and attached, by 
means of pivots, to the upper edge ot tik inner 
walls of the galleries; these wings are of oiled 
ll cloth, set into oblong iren frimes, and are 
worked by machinery. They may be opened or 
closed, inclined to or from each other at any angle 
upwards or downwards At each end of the vessel, 
pear the stem and the stern, is a pair of screws, 
similar to the propellers of a steam ship, and 
worked by a couple of small steam engines of 
three horse power each, one being placed just above 
and behind each pair of screws Lastly, attached 
to masts projecting horizontally from each end of 
the ship, are a couple of triangular or lateen sails ; 
smaller sails are also to the utder part 
of the balloons, which, in network of strong 
cord, are fastened to the roof of the galleries, di 
rectly over the wings, beocath which, again, are the 
bridges from which the crew are to work tbe ship. 
* These skeleton galleries, which, with tbe excep- 
tion of the floors, and the walle and roof of their 
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central portion, are comstructed of isttice- work, 
faced with thin bands of iron, in order to render the 
whole as light as possible, are 162 feet in length, 8 
feet in bight by 4 feet in width ie their central 
portion, but taper off to 18 inches in hight aod 
width at their extremities This mode of building 
gives an oval form to the framework of the vessel. 
The central portion of the galleries, which is at 
the same time the highest and the widest, embra- 
ces É length of 66 feet, and. is appropriated to the 
passengers. The boilers are placed bere also, one 
id each gallery, the steam being conveyed to tbe 
engines by pipes. 

* Tbe total length of the ship, inclodiog that of 
the two projecting masts, is 108 feet; and its total 
wegght, including that of the machinery and a crew 
of eight men, i» 14,000 pounda The balloons are 
66 feet in diameter, and will contain 15,000 cubic 
yards of ges. ‘Their ascensional forte is 10,000 
pounds. The wings are d feet in length by 16 in 
width The screws are made of pitched canvas, 
rimmed with iron; they are 6 feet in length. 

* Tbe eight central wings, disposed in the form 


and being forced coward by the screws, tbe foor an- 
terior wings are to be opened, the four posterior 
one» remaining closed The forepart of the ship 
being ocw relieved from the dowsward pressure of 
the air, caused by the upward movement of the 
ballo. thie presure stil ecting oo the posterior 
minge sua equilibrium i destroyed; tbe fore part 
rises, the hind part dipa, thus changing the direction 
ef the ship's course, by converting its vertical into 
an oblique movement, which i$ to carry it onward 
upon a plane inclined alightly upward. 

“This operation is to be followed by ite com 
verse. The for posterior wings are to be opened, 
aod the four anterior ones closed; the vessel now 
dipem the opposite direction, and forward 
on a plane inclined slightly downward, and so oa. 
Thus, by altermately opening aod shutting the two 
seta of lateral wings, M. proposes to make 
This ship sail forward on a series of inclined planes, 
upwards and downwards He takes care to assure 
us, however, that tbe requisite degree of incl.nation 
will be mo slight as to be imperceptible to his pass 
enger», and instances in corroboration of this opm- 
jon, the beds of rivers, where a very slight degree 
of inclination suffices to produce a rapid current. 

~ la order to determine perpendicular movement, 


sition, thas offering no resistance to the air; the 
two pars of screws are then made to turo in oppo- 


the wings by meane of which the acronaut bopes 


ty be enabied ty aaremi or descend wither t kosing 


esser gas or tallest 

T Thee deco prssiaon of Une foros 
prodeced by the screws, i» acalyguue w that effec- 
ted by the salle of a ship sailing across the wind, 


pred cowards m a direction at right angles to thet 
of the wmd, the only diflereoce m tbe two cases 
bee p ibis namely, tet in tba mile of Une bip, 
the aX A meiner represented ly Um mast i 
——— heortsonted movement, while, m 
wings of the air ship, the azis of inclinatioo— 
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least, reasons our inventor, but bowerer ingenio s 
this expediens, its efficiency may well be doubted, 
when we remember the immense amount of resis. 
tance, offered by the surface of the balloons, which 
would have to be overcome. 


“To obtain lateral movement, the action of one 
pair of screws is suspended, leaving the other pair 
in motion: tbe ship, according to the calculation of 
M. Petin, will immediately describe a curve, and 
turn. 

“Boch is the airship constructed by M. Petin; 
but, unhappily for the demonstration of his views, 
the French government, either from fear of acci- 
dent, or from some other has interdicted ite 
ascension | and the vessel three months ago, 
was ready —crew, captain, and machinery —to at- 
tempt ite advertised fight round the walls oí Paris, 
is still reposing, ia inglorious idleness, upon its 


weather shall render it prudent to make the trial 
journey, In justice to M. Petin, we would observe 
the sole point which be Lopes to prove with this 
vessel ia, the possibility of obtaining a fulerusn in 
the air, justly considering that if the question of 
steering were affirmatively settled, the necessary 
means, pecuniary and other, would soon be forth- 


and fitted up with every provision for comfort, in 
he hopes to transport several thoosinds of 
at atime, and at a speed which it al- 

most takes away one s breath to think of. 
* For,” urges M. Petin, * if we could once e 
in getting & fulcrum in the air in apite of ite elas- 


end get home to bed at an bour not much later than 
that at which the votares ol fashion usually betake 
themselves to their dumbers 

"The reasoning by which our inventor arrives at 


we fnd,” he contiones, * 
— — the line the line, .. 
Ube 


itself, corresponde with locomotion in tbe air, where 


“Aerial navigation being thus, according to bis 
theory, tbe highest form of locomotion, M. Metin 
“considers himself as justified in assuming, a priori, 
that this mode of transportation will afford facili- 
ties superior to those of every other in point of 
safety, speed, pówer, and cheapness, but on condi. 
tion of ite being carried into effect upon a scale 
commensurate with the vastoess of jta field and the 
importance of ita resulta. 

“To convince ourselves that such is really the in- 
tention of Providence, and that balloons are des- 
lined to transport the heaviest loads, we have only, 
continues M. Petin, to exasune the law which pre- 
edes over the development of spheric bodies , the 
surface of a epbere being represented by the square 
of the radius, while its contenance, of containing 
power, is represented by the cube of the radius. 
la other words, if we increase the diameter of a 
sphere three times, although we increase ita surface 


fare, and consequent resistance of the eir, increases 
inao immensely smaller proportion than tbe con- 
taining power, we may obtain an almost fabulous 
amount of aecensional force. For inpisines ; a bal 
loon of one bendred yards in diameter would suf 
fee to raise only ten millions oí pounds but ten 
euch balloons ranged uar behind the other or better 
ll, a agerchaped balloon, which would be equiv 
lent to these ten ballooma united io one (an arrange 
ment whicb, ae tbe law» of development is «imilar 
fon opienie &nd bus cylindric bodies, would greatly 
b Use feaisiance uf Uke aur wibout ocotaran 
ing aay bom of eomtaining power) would suffice to 
treme ome buxsired mulm oí pexumde, aud allow 
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ing some four or five millions of pounds for tiè 
weight of thé vessel and ite machinery, which, for 


M. Petin compates, of twelve hundred horse power, 
we should still have at command a surplus ascen- 
sional force of upwards of ninety millions of 
pounds: a force sufficient to sustain a body of fifty 


silken bag hitherto used to contain tbe gas, a rigid 
envelope of a cylindro-conical form, composed of a 
of metallic tubes, laid one above the other, 
| «Bd supplied with gas—obtainable to any amount 
and almost instantaneously—from the decomposi- 
tion of water by a powerful electric battery ; and 
with these resources at command, M. Petin com- 
ceives that balloons might be constructed on a 
scale even larger than that just given 


io certain enthusiastic part- 
sans of M. Petin's theory and plans, a long perspec- 
tive of astousding visiona, from which sober- minded 
Englishmeg^would in all probability, tum away 
with derision These enthusiasts have evidently 
adopted the language of Archimedes, and are ready 
to exclaim: ‘Give us a fulerum, and, with hy- 
drogen gae as our lever, ‘we will move the 
world!’ 

For ourselves, we have already stated the facts 
from which we derive our conviction that the con- 
quest of tho air, if achieved, is to be brought about 
through the agency of new and powerful mechani- 
cal combinations, rather than by means of the bal- 
loon ; and though, as before remarked, the experi- 
mente of M. Petin and others may probably not be 
without useful resulta we dismiss these brilliant 
phantasmaguna with the charitable reflectson, that 
the extravagance of overwoenng hopefulness i» at 
least in an age which has witnessed the advent of 
steam and electricity, more natural and more par- 
donable than the scepticism of despon 
denéy; and that ‘he who shoots at the stara’ 
though missing his aim, will at all eventa show 
higher than he who aims at the mud beneath bo 
feet. 


* We know that alr, when rarefied by heat, be- 
comes lighter and rises, cold air immediately rush 


tel will give tien to tee aurat of aio warm 
one, in the upper region of the atmosphere, blow. 
mg from the warmer to the colder region; and a 
cold ung, near the euríace of the earth, blowing frum 
the colder to the warmer region. 1t can, Wherefore, 


hardly be matter of doubt, that great permanent 


winds and the monsoon, but by a variety of other 
facts and observations, 

* Thus, for instance, it js found that in the re- 
gion of the trade winds, cindera from the craters of 
volcanoes, and other objects, are carried tbrough 
the higher regions of the air in a direction exactly 
opposite to that in which the trade-wind itself is 
blowing below ; and in this way cinders from the 
Cosiguina, in Guatemala, frequently fall in the 
streeteof Kingston, (Jamaica) lying to the nortb- 
east of Guatemala Similar facts have been ob. 
served at the Pesk of Teneriffe, in the Straits of 
Magellan, and elsewbere. 

“The importance of this subject with regard to 
aero locomotion can hardly be overrated , for these 
currents, when clearly ascertained and correctly 
mapped out, would constitute so many great 

routes, where tbe aeronaut would be borne 
onward in the required direction with immense 
velocity, add without danger of encountering 
squalls or counter currenta. 

* But here, fearful of exhausting the patience of 
our readers, we bring our somewhat lengthened 
disquisitions to a close, and take our leave for the 
present of the tempting, though debatable ground 
of the Cume Hionwar." , 


DESCRIPTION OF THE INTERIOR 
; ] 
OF THE RESIDENCE OF O. 5. FOWLER, 


= . 2 
THE MAIN oa PARLOR er. 

Our last article on this house described the struc- 
ture and divisions of the lower or work story : this 
takes us up into the parlor, or main living story, 
either by those outside stairs by the ice or green 
house, by the inside back stairs over the oven, or 
through the entry from the lower front or back 
doors into that great central stairway, marked S ; 
which i» 12 feet square, and yet is rendered oo 


yaad ayia 
css, will pase up those stairs figured id cot Na 1, . 
alomgmde of tbe green ox ice bouses, aad, passing 
along tbe portico, enter into that tnangular estry, 
in the angle of which is a place just large enough 
for a bal d. amd lighted from around aed over 
the door, and pase thence inio the sitting, or more 
properly, drawing-room, marked Dr, or into the 
parlor, as occasion requires; while strangers will 
mng the bell at the story below, asd pam up she 
staire inte Lhe great central stairway, 8, and theace 
into parlor, drawing, dinsng, or amusemest rove 
This arrangemeot gives us every valuable emd et 
tained by an entry, without either taking up much 
room, or separating those four large rooms each 
22 by 39, ies those corners, C, taken off for entry, 
stairway, and closeta Each of tbese rooma is lar- 
ger than one story of an entire bousd, 15 X 28, and 
contains over 700 square feet, or seme T6 yards of 
carpet. Now unfold two such magnificent reome 
into one—and they jam each other l= so 
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cars remaining closed. The ferepart of the ship 
deg cow relse ved from the dowowerd preasere of 


vepe. The her wing» are to be opened, 
the bar aptenar opes closed , the vessel pow 


seis of lateral wings M. Petin proposes to make 
bis shop sail forward on a serves of inclined planes, 
apwarde and downwards He takes care to assure 
wa, however, that the requisite degree of inclination 
will be mo slight as to be imperceptidle to his pas- 
emer, and instances in corroboration of this opm- 
ron, the beds of rivers, where a very slight degree 


sition, thus offering bo resistance to the air; the 
twe paire of screws are then made to turo in oppo 
site directions with great velocity, forcing powerful 
convergent currents of air upon the two seta of 
lateral wings, mauntauped in obiges and opposite 
positives The force of theag currents, being decom- 
posed by the zesistance of the wings, i» thus 
changed into a perpendicular pressure, acting up- 
wards or downwards according to the position of 
the winga by means of which the aeronaut hopes 
to be enabled to ascend or descend without losing 
either gas or ballast 
* This decomposition of the force of the currents 
by the screws, i» analogous to that effec 
ted by the sails of a ship sailing across the wind , 
where, the sails being inclined at an angle of 45 
degrees to the course of the wind, the ship is im- 
pelled oawarde in a direction at right angles to that 
of the wind; the only difference in the two cases 


would have to be overcome. 
“To obtain lateral movement, the action of one 
pair of screws is suspended, leaving tbe other pair 
| io motion, the abip, according to the calculation of 
M. Petin, will immediately describe a curve, and 


turn. d 

"Such is. the airship constructed by M. Petin; 
but, unhappily for the of his views, 
the French goverameot, either fear of acci- 
dent, oc from some other motive, bas interdicted ite 


hope of coming over to London for the purpose of 
esting his invention, a» soon as the return of fine 
weather eball render it prudent to make the trial 
journey. In justice to M. Petin, we would observe 
the sole point which be hopes to prove with this 
vessel ia, the possibility % a fulcrum in 
the air, justly considering that if the question of 
steering were affirmatively settled, the necessary 
means, pecuniary and other, would soon be forth- 
coming to enable him to impire upon, or to change 
the original construction, and to build the mam- 
moth vessels, containing closed apartments, warmed 
and fitted up with every provision for comfort, in 
which he hopes to transport several thousands of 
passengers at a time, and at aspeed which it al- 
most takes away one's breath to think of. 

* For," rges M. Petin, “if we Gould once succeed 
in gettini"tfülcrum in the air in spite of ite elas- 
Geity, this very elasticity would then enable us, 
with suitable motive-power, to move with a degree 
of rapidity far transcending the poasibiliGes of loco- 
motion in any other element. In fact, it would 
peem, according to M. Petin's computations, that we 
might breakfast in London, lunch in Constantinople, 
dive in China, dance the evening out in Havana, 
and get home to bed at an bour not much later than 
that at which the votaries of fasbion usually betake 
themselves to their slumbera 

* Tbe reasoning by which our inventor arrives at 
tbe paradoxical conclusion, that tbe air 
is destined to be the bigb road per excellence, and 
to ve as the medium of transportation for the 
heaviest loads, is certainly very ingenious; of its 
cooclusiveness, we must leave our readers to judge 
for themselves. 

^ Progression frem the simple to tbe composite, 
says M. Potin, is the universal law. Ia the works of 
nature, the action of this law is everywhere visible ; 
and man, in his works, follows the path thus con- 
secrated by the footetepe of the Creator. Thus 
we find," be contiones, " that the point multiplied by 
itself produces tbe lipe, the line, in like manner, 
produces the plane and the plane, the cube, an 
Sending series, which he conceives to have its 
exact analogy in that furnisbed by the earth, the 


plane. i 
= Tbe cubs, product of the plane multiplied by 


itself, corresponds with locomotion in the air, where 
the actonaut, being, surrounded on every side by 
fulcra furnished by the various strata of the atmos- 
phere, mores at will in every direction; pressing on 


those afforded by the water, are as the cube to the 
plane. 


ties superior to those of eyery other i» point of 
safety, speed, power, and cheapness; but on condi- 
tiop of ite being carried into effect upon a scale 
commensurate with the vastness of its field and the 
importance of it» resulta. 

* To convinse ourselves that such is really the in- 
tention of Providence, and that balloons are des- 
tined to transport the beaviest loads, we have only, 
continues M. Petin, to examine the law which pre- 
sides over the development of spheric bodies; the 
surface of a epbere being represented by the equare 
of the radius, while its contenance, or containing 
power, is represented by the tube of the radius. 
In other words, if we increase the diameter of a 


balloons on a very large scale, as the extent of eur- 
face, and consequent resistance of the air, increases 
10 an immensely smaller proportion than the con- 
taining power, we may obtain an almost fabulous 
amount of ascensional force. For instance: a bal- 
loop of one hundred yards in diameter would suf- 
fise to raise only ten milliona of pounds; but ten- 
such balloons ranged one other, or better 
still, a cigar-abaped balloon, which would be equiv- 
alent to these ten balloons united in one (an arrange 
ment which, as the laws of development is eimilar 
for spheric and for cylindric bodies, would greatly 
diminish tbe resistance of the air, without occasion- 
ing any los» of containing pewer,) would suffice to 
raise ome bundred millions of pounds and allow- 
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ing «me four ot five’ millions of pounds for the 
weight Af the vessel and its mathingry, which, for 
a ship of this size—supposing it were possible to 
make it» various parts bold together—ehould be, 
M. Petin computes, of twelve hundred horse power, 
we should still have at command a surplus ascen- 
sional force of upwards of nisety millions of 
pounds a force sufficient to sustain a body of fifty 
tbousand men. 

^ In the construction of these enormous balloons, 
M. proposes to substitute, in place of the 
silken hitherto used to contain the gas, a rigid 


tion of water by a powerful electric battery ; and 
with (hese resources at command, M. Petin con- 
coives that balloons might be constructed on a 
scale even larger than that just given. 

“In fact, this assumption of the possibility of 
obtaining command of un unlimited ascensional 
force has suggested, to enthusiastic parti- 
sans of M. Petin's theory and plane, along perspec- 
tive of astounding visions, from which chef minded 
Englishmen would in all probability, turn away 
with derision. These enthusiasts have evidently 
adopted the language of Archimedes, and are ready 


to exclaim: ‘Give as a fulerwn, and; with hy- 
drogen gas as our lever, ‘we will move the 
world!’ 


* For ourselves, we have already stated the facts 
from which we derive our conviction that the con- 
quest of the àir, if achieved, is to be brought about 
through tbe agendy of new and powerful mechani- 
cal combinations, rather than by means of tbe bal- 
loon ; and though, as before remarked, the experi- 
ments of M. Petin and others may probably not be 
without useful resulta, we dismiss these brilliant 
phantasmagoria with the charitablé reflection, that 
the extravagance of overwoening hopefulness ia, at 
least in an age which has witnessed the advent of 
steam and electricity, more natural and more par- 
donable than the scepticism of confirmed despon- 
dency; afd that “he who shoots at the stars? 
theugh missing ps aim, will at all events shoot 
higher than he sims at the mud beneath his 
feet. j 


“We know that air, when rarefied by heat, be- 
comes lighter and rises, cold air immediately ruab- 
ing jn tosupply it» place ; and it is evident, therefore, 
that if two neighboring regions of the atmospbere 
are unequally heated, this inequality of tempera- 
tare will give rise to two currents of air—a warm 
one, ia the upper region of the atmosphere, blow- 
ing from the warmer to the colder region; and a 
cold one, near the surface of the earth, blowing from 
the colder to the warmer region. It can, therefore, 


hardly be matter of doubt, that great permanent 


currents, caused by the unequal heating of the. i 
equatorial and polar regions, do exist in the higher 


strata of the atposphere— an inference which is 
wípported not only by theoecurrenee of the rade 
winds and the monsoon, but by a variety of other 
facts and observations. 

* Thus, for instance, it is found that in the re- 
gion of the trade winds, cinders from the craters of 
volcanoes, and other objecta, are carried through 
the higher regions of the air in a direction emactly 
opposite te that in which the trade wind itself is 
blowing belww ; and in this way cinders from the 
Cosiguina, in Guatemala, frequently fall in the 
streets of Kingston, (Jamaica) lying to the nortb- 
east of Guatemala Similar (aets have been ob 
werved at the Pesk of Teneriffe, in the Straits of 
Magellan. and elsewhere. 

“The importance of this subject with regard to 


But here, fearful of exbausting the patience of 
our readers, we bring our somewhat lengthened 
disquisitions to a close, and tale our leave for the 
present of the tempting, though debatable ground 
of the Come Hicuwar.” s 


DESCRIPTION OF THE INTERIOR 
OF THE RESIDENCE OF O. $. FOWLER, 


mo. n. 
THE MAIN OR lARLOR" STORT. 

Our last article on this house described thé 
ture and divisions of the lower or work story : 
takes us up into the parlor, or main living story, 
either by those outside stairs by the ice or green 
house, by the inside back stairs over the oven, or 
through the entry from the lowe? front or back 
doors into that great céntral stairway, marked 8; 
which is 19 feet square, and. yet is tendered be- 


Ld 
ces, will pam up theme «taire gered i» cut No 1. 
of the green or ice bossen, * 

the portino, eater isto thet aty, 

in tbe angle of which is a place just large enough 
for a hat stand, aad lnghted fow around amd over 
Ube door, and pass Liense ini» the sitting, or more 


below and pam op the 
Ur- into tbe great coutral stairway, ti, aod tbence 
into parior, dra wu, damag, or amusement roome 
This arrangement gives us every valuable end 

tained by an estry, witbeot esther taking up 

room, or separating tbose four large rooma each 
22 by 89, less tho corners, O, taken off for entry, 
stairway, and cloeeta Each of these rooms is lar 
ger than one story of an entire house, 25 x 28, aod 
cont&uns over 300 square feet, or some 75 yards of 
carpet. two och maguifieent roome 
into one—and they jom each other I so 
that, thos thrown together, they are almost square, 
or 39 x44—and what a place for a large assembly, 
a minister's donation party, or any social gathering 
on & lange mala Now it ic submitted whether 
such free and cosy meetings of neighbors and coo 


Reader, even though you have made the tour of 
Europe, attended jevees in the mansions of the 
lords of the old world, did you ever see the equal 

suit of rooms for entertaining large par- 


and moral, and social feasta might be rendered | 
Aud what rooms these for such purposes! Three 
rows of tables, nearly forty feet long, or four rows 


rooms, a daughter exclaimed:—"O, Pa! what 
splendid rooms! T wish we had some as good ^ 
And well she might, though be waa worth masy 
millions, and bad just expended, in additions, al- 


terations, and repairs upon an already costly 
manso, twice as moch aa thes entire house cost. 
Please observe that door» at the inner enda of 
these rooms connect these four rooms—ali by fold. 
ing doors, if desired Access is also rendered easy 
from ësh to each amd all, through. the stairway. 
Observe, also, that here are eight large rooms; all 
edjorming each other, and all perfectly accessible, 
and securing all the advantages of an entry, with- 
oot any of its disadvantages, which are great. If 
an entry divided them, only half as large a com- 
pany could be eotertained a» now, for an interven- 
ing entry always breaks the apell.of a party; yet 
different rooms, opening directly into other, 
preserve thin spell or the wmity of the 1 
wherens ap intervening entry would make ‘wo 
thought or ob- 
‘appreciate it, or 
reale the evils of entriea Yet these rooms need 
mo eotries—(ürst, because the entry in the story 
below serves every requisition of a through entry 
r ball; sod second, because the location of the 
stairs renders the entry only an wp and down en 
try, whereas, in most. large bonuses, the hall rune 
through the house, both from side to side, axp from 
bouom to top. 
The appearance of this stairwy pis really mag. 
siicent—lighted from a glass dome, 70 feet 


by the grester density ‘of the sir below | room to room, and story to story, about this house, 
the bight of the cupola Besides this | with less than half the steps requisite to get from 
the top of the cupola, each of ite | room to room, and story to story, in other houses 
eo ae arranged. Observe, here are & great 


and all handy fo each other, Ta 
To practical house keepers mo submit one other “Ús wot this centrality of the stairway incom- 


* superior to ordioary et. 


well located for this purpose, and in summer i» on 


per 
Fue 


dows, there being two doors. between it and the 


Oh ery jo. any fo^ pare ctrsight from  wuteide dows. This will render ite temperatare 
where yon thie stairway, to your | on than if W bad ap vutaide door, 
pee of end almost over the fire root, kt can be 


Mis sow submitted whether you cannot go trom | rendered as warm se you please Is not this a 


LC 
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HOUSE SECOND FLOOR. 


luxurious arrangement for cold days in winter. 
when an outside, or even an entry door, will admit 
so much chilling blast! 

Both these rooms are also over two like rooms 
below, so that beat ascending through the floor, 
will help to keep the first warm. I never like to 
occupy the first floor, eithet in summer, for it is 
more or less damp, or in winter, for cold will creep 
in, and pass up to the floor timbers and along them 
to crevices in the floor, whereas, by this mode of 
building. no cold air can come fo these floor timbers, 
and the heat ascende from the workmen's bit- 
ting and dining rooms below, so a» to keep the 
fir comfortable, Please, reader, reflect on 
the importance asa means of health and. luxury, 

to cold-blooded persons, of warm floors 
and feet in winter, and the great discomfort and 
injury to health consequent on es/d and feet. 

Observe, again, that often, in and spring, 
when the weather changes rapidly from warm to 
cold, an atsido door, often opened, sown renders a 
room wo thet you have fo start a 
fire, whereas, lo this case, no outside door admits 
cold or emits heat, so that it retains a uniform tem- 
perature. Forw like reason it does not become so 
het on a hot day lo summer, especially as only 
about ove third af ite wal! i» at one time exposed 
to the sun's rays, and this only half the day. 

This uniformity in the temperature of & room ia 
a most important point None. who have not er- 
perienced it can realise how important, or bow 


— 


* 
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comfortable. Itís again submitted whether here 
is not an admirable winter luxury, to which every 
family might treat themselves. 

Tbe above allusion to “ treating ourselves to lux- 
uries,” requires a little further elucidation. I once 
hired a shrewd Irishman, who had so change of 
Minen, and that all rage and dirt, and without coat 
or vest. Set to work with other Irishmen, they 
soon began to tease bim about his elothes, to which 
be replied : If I were able, I would treat myself 
Wo clean linen every day in the year, for nothing J 
Aer give myself ia too good for myselt" 

Apply this to houses. Should they not be fur- 
nished with just as many means of comfort, and 
aven luxury, as their builder is well able to pay 
for! Yet how often are thousands spent os out- 
side appearances and icuide ornamenta, which af- 
ford eo wolid comfort, only foster pride; wherens, 
a moiety of this extra expense would add to the 
real enjoyment and luxuries of ita occupants every 
day, aa long as it stands And it is further mub 
mitted whether this octagonal form, these porticoes, 
these sumptugbe center rooms, and these conveni- 
ent side roodia, together with this array of contri- 
vances, do not throw far into the shade even the 
best and iost costly styles of modern domestic ar- 
chitecture. 

This general plan was set forth in the author's 
* Home for All,” in 1847, and, is bere carried out 
with some inodifications. ^ 

Tt remains to add that chimneys are carried up 
both in the middie wall—made fourteen inches 
wide at one end for this express purpose, as repre- 
vented in the drawing, and also in an angle ia each 
ef the four closets, cut off from each of the four 
side roome—made as described in a former article, 
by drawing a stick thé sise of the fue along up 
while building the wall, (hus leaving a hole after it. 

As eight feet was too narrow for an ice-house, it 
was made sixteen feet, and as the portico is seven- 
ends half feet, the other eight pnd e half feet 
outside the portion, and over the ice and green 
houses, are ceeupied by stairs, for passage up tn 
down outside of the house, Ip case of fire, i © 
desirable that occupants can reach the ground by 
an outside descent, im case the inside stories 
should he enveloped in flame Visitors, and others 
too, will often pass up and down, to the roof even, 
without going imide. These stairways, then, serve 
to cover this irregularity, and to give a eteirway 
outside of, and without any way inter‘ering with 
the portien itself. 

As to my own house, I am quite sure it will 
never horn ; firet, because many of it» inside walle 
are made of lime and stones, and the stude and 
lathe of the others are washed with a solutian al- 


Tt will char before it will lane. A fire 
cannot be kindled out of even pine stiche covered 
wh it. Towed, therefore, neither to insure my 
houte, ner fear ite taking fre. I bad the recipe of 
Meare Isham, wholesale druggist, 103 Pearl st, 
New York, promising not to disclose it, but refar- 
nag who would use it to them. Jis also 
water proof aa well as fire proof 


in 


reader. We may, hówever, repeat the names of 
those thea referred to. They are the Neck Heart, 
Black Terterian, Knight's Early Black, Ozheart, 
American Heart, Yellow Spanish or White Bigar- 
rau, and Tradescant's Bleck Heart 

Nowe of the smaller fruite are co extensively 
asd abumdemtiy raised ae thi, yet generally the 


aguost aban urchin fruit tieven 28 
be plenty in pastures, on vacant and waste places 

; wor let the orchard and the gerdee 
be tat doubled in the number of chasco 
varvet ies, and ow emo 


freut, and vealise 
regained 


of the apirit of as Biden 


DOMESTIC... 


Porras Tbe chef topic of interest in the 
quistsza! world wp to the time of closing thie record, 
je the meeting of the Democratie National O 
t at DaJGenore fee the Scemination of a 
„2 of the State. The Conven- 
oe assembled on the Jat of June in the Hall of 


wen tt was crowded e such an emesi that no 
btte dc was fasad ia accomodating the 
fetes with seata Tbe convention was called 
order by Hom. Benjamio F. Hallet of Mass, and 
after a guod deal of preliminary discussion, Hom 
Joha W. Davia, of Indiana, was chosen President 
The rules of tbe House of Representatives of the 
United States were adopted as the rules of tbe 
Convention It was decided that two-thirds of the 
whale oumber of votes should be necessary to a 
nomination, and that each State should be entitled 
to the same somber of votes which belgnged to it 
im the Electoral College Oo the frst ballot the 
= votes were for Cass 117, Buchanan 93, Douglas 20, 
Marey 27, Butler 2. Houston 8, Lase 13, Dickinson. 
1, Dodge 5, and Weller 4. The whole number of 
votes being 38S, amd necessary to a choice, two- 
thirds, 192. It was not antil the forty ainth ballot, 
which took place on the fifth day of the session, 
that a choice was effected, when Hon. Franklin 
Pierce, of New Hainpshire, recciffed 282 votes, be- 
img the vote of all the States represented in the Con- 
vention, except Ohio Six of the Ohio votes were 
cast for other candidates, two for Cass, two for 
Douglas, and two for Butler, On the first ballot 
for Vice President Hon. William R. King received 
126 votes, asd on the second bailot was cbosen by 
& vote of 277. Bele the adjournment of the 
Convention, a Democratic platform was adopted, 
embodying the following principles—that tbe 
Federal Gowermment i» one of limited powers, 
which are to be exercised by a strict construction 
of the Constitution—that the government has no 
power to commence and carry on & general system 
of laterna! Improvemente—nor to asume ihe 
debts of the several States contracted for local im- 
provements of other State purposes— that Congress 
has no power to chensh one branch. of industry to 
the detriment of any other—that no more revenue 
shall be raised than is required to defray the 
necemary expenses of the corerument, and for the 
extinctian of tbe poblic debt—that Congress has 
Bo power to charter a national bank, nor to inter- 
fere with the domestic imstitutions of the several 
States—that all efforts of the Abulitionists and 
others to imdoce Congress to interfere with ques- 
tons of slavery are calculated to lead to alarming 
and dangerous consequences—and, therefore, the 
Democratic party of the Union will adbere to a 
fasthénl eee of the Com promise measures, and 
will resist all attempts a: resewing the agitabon 
alf the Slavery Question 

‘The Whig State Convention of Maryland met 


at Baltimore om the 20th of May, Gea. Joda O, 
Caapman presiding. The purport of the fesolu- 
tions adopted was that the Compromise measures 
sre a final sotilement of the questions involved 
the Whigs of Maryland approve the 
administration of Millard Fillmore, and declare him 
their firat choice for the l'resilency — anl that they 
Fl give their cordial support to any true Whig 
nominated by the National Convention, who will 
sapport the Compromise Act, including the Fugi- 
tive Glave Law. A choice of delegates in favor of 
Mr. Fillmore was made to the National Convention. 
Hoo. Elias N. Conway, of Puladti Co, has been 
nominated by the Demueratic State Convention of 


naming General Pillow for Vice President, and re- 
affirming the resolutions of 1798, and the previ- 


a» constitutional the exercise of the power of 
Congress to improve rivers and harbors Six Dele- 
gates to tbe National bominated. 
The Democratic State Convention was held at 
Raleigh, on the 13th of May, B. D. McRae presid- 
ing. Hon. D. S. Reid was nominated for Governor, 
and Hon. Robert Strange recommended for Vice- 
President. Resolutions were adopted, in addition 
to ome for the Compromise, and another against 
giving away public landa. 

The Whig Convention of Mississippi met 
at Jackson on the Sd of May, General A. B. Brad- 


was finally passed by one majority. The Govern- 
or has sincè given it hie signature, and it i» now a 
law, to take effect in sixty days after the time of 


ita enactment: 


Anarvat or vue lusu Parator Mercou — 
Thomas Francis Meagher, one of the most eloquent 
and intrepid of the Irish patriots of 1848, who was 
condemned to death and has since been a State 
prisoner for life at Van Dieman's Land, because of 
his efforts to secure his country's independence and 
her people's liberties, has escaped from his confine- 
ment, and recently arrived in this city. 

Aye am eee Oe ie beg 
Common Couneil of New Vork, in honor of his be- 
roic devotion to the cause of political freedom, but 
in view^of his peculiar position, Mr. Meagher felt 
compelled to decline ite acceptance. In his reply 
to the committee of the Common Council, who ten- 
dered the invitation, Mr. Meagher says :— 

Weg patra s aye cirea 
jection, it would be indelicate of me t participate 
in the festivities you propose. When the lifts her 
bead, and nerves her arm, for a bolder struggle— 
when she goes forth, like Miriam, with song and 
timbrel, to celebrate her victory—I, too, shall lift 
up my head, and join in the hymn of freedom. Till 
then, the retirement I seek will best accord with 
the love I bear her, and the sadness which her 
present fate inspires. 

“Nordo I forget the companions of my exile. 
My heart i» with them at this hour, and shares the 
solitude in which they dwell The freedom that 
haa been restored to me is embittered by the recol- 
lection of their captivity. While they are in pris- 
on, a shadow rests upon my spirit, and the thoughts, 
that might otherwise be free, throb heavily within 
me. It is painful for me to apesk. I should feel 
happy in being permitted tó be allent. ’ 

For these reasons, you will not feel displeased 
with me for declining tbe bonors you salicit me to 
accept. Did I esteem them lesa, I should not con- 
sider myself so unworthy, nor so cunclu- 
tively to enjoy them. The privileges of so emi- 
nent a city should be sacred to those who personify 
a great and living cause—a past full of fame, and 
a future full of bope—end whose names are prom- 
inent and imperishable.” k 
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Woman's Riours Cowvaxrion — Á convention of 
the friends of Woman's Rights assembled at West 
Chester, l'enneylvania, on the tdof June. Among 
the prominent friends of the cause in attendance 
were Lucretia Mott; Mre Frances D. Gege, of 
Ohio; Mra Catherine I H. Nichols, editorof The 
Windham (Vt) Donocrat ; Dr. Harriet K. Hunt. 
of Boston; and Mre Ernestine L lose, of New 


York. 

Mrs. M. A W. Johnson, of Philadelphia, was bo- 
sen President, and Hannah M. Darlington, Edward 
Webb, and Sidney Pierce, Secretaries. 

The President, on taking tbe chair, delivered an 
jects of the meeting, and the claims of woman on 
the justice of society. 

* Woman,” said she, "in consequence of being 
placed in unequal and unnatural social relations, 
fails to recognize her indi , and submissively 
merges ber own Life in that ef man, whom she bas 
been taught to reverence as intellectual supe- 
rior. This process has gone on, age after age, until 
Gib great mass of the sex fail to perceive the true 
relations of duty and life, and feel it to be no con- 
cern of theirs if their husbands, fathers, and bro- 
thers, to gratify their political ambition or promote 
their personal aggrandisement, plunge the nation 
in the borrors of war, by which their own beartb- 
stones are made desolate, and widows and orphans 
&re multiplied throughout the land. They are too 
often content with their present meager facilities 
for culture and and willing to remain 
in the vale below, and watch with exultation the 
progress of their brothers as they surmount suc- 
cessive difficulties in their ascent to the hights of 
learning and power ; forgetting that the mothers of 
the race, if they would be prepared to transmit a 
vigorous and bealthful intellectual constitution to 
their children, and be qualified to guard the infan- 
cy of a great and virtaóus people, must cultivate 
to their fullest extent the intelleétual capacities 
with which they are themselves endowed. Thus 
womag connives at her own degradation, and in so 
doing wrongs not onl but the whole race. 
" During the period of her existence, she is 
admired, flattered, and caressed; and ere 
the years of ripening womanhood arrives, she is 
ready to merge ner being in that of a busband, who 
is quite willing to assume ber most important re- 
sponsibilities, on condition of receiving från her 
the love and obedience which he feele are due to 
his superior intelli sence and wisdom. 

* We demand for woman equal freedom with ber 
brother to raise ber voice and exert her influence 
directly for the removal of all the evils that afflict 
the race; and that she be perinitied to do this ín 
‘the manner dictated by her own sense of propriety 
and justice. We ask for her educational advanta- 
ges equal to those enjoyed by the other sex; that 
the richly-endowed institutions, which she bas been 
taxed to establish and support, may be open alike 
to all ber children. We claim for her the right to 
follow any honorable calling or profession for which 
abe may be ited by ber intellectual capacity and 
training. We claim for her a fair opportunity to 
attain a position of pecuniary independence, and to 


OC 


this end tbat she receive for ber labor a benen 
tion equivalent to ite recognised value when per- 
fured by the other sex." 

Among the leading female reformers who took 
part in the debates of the convention were Locre- 
tia Mott, Frances D. Gage, Mrs. Nichols, Mra. Rese, 
and Dr. Huot A erte H resolutions was adopt- 
ed, maintaining that the disposition of property by 
law, as affecting married parties, ougbt to be same 
for the busbabd and the wife; that she shoyld 
have, daring life, an equal control over the proper- 
ty gained by their mutual teil and sacrifices ; and 
be heir to her husband precisely to the extent that 
he is heir to ber; that the mother being a» much 
the natural guardian of the child as the father, 
ought so to be recognized in law, and if it is justly 
the province of the court to appoint guardians for 
minora, want of in the surviving parest 
should be the required condition of te appointment; 
that the inequality of the remuneration paid for 
woman's labor, compared with that of man, is us- 
just and degrading; that the distinctive traits of 
female character, like the distinct physical organi- 
zation of the sex, having its foundation in nature, 
the wide range of thought and action, and the high- 
est cultivation and development of all ite varied - 
powers, will only make more apparent those sensi- 
bilities and graces which are considered its peculiar 
charm. ! 


The convention was attended by large audiences, 
including many from the vicinity of the pleasant 
village of West Chester, as well as those from a 
greater distance, whe had come to lend their aid 
to this important reform. 


Tee Tumo Woman's Rionts Corverrion of 
Ohio, was at Maaillon, on the 26th and 27° 
May. . 
ability and decorum (han is often found in a pop- 
ular political meeting. Mra. Frances D. Gege, pre- 
sided, and on taking the chair, gave a brief address. 
Mra. Jane Frobock. a teacher in the Union School 
at Welleville, delivered an 
Mrs. Catharine M. Severance, wife of the of 
the Canal Bank, at Cleveland, made ber first pub- 
ic effort on this occasion. Mrs. Josephine Griffin, 
of Litchfield, and Mr. L. A. Hine, of Cincinnati 


knowledge of the wants of woman and the duty of 
tbe community. ' 


Axnocm CotizGk.—This embryo seminary, for 
which the young and growing denomination which 
rejects all names but "Christian," all creeds but 


tbe Bible, all testa of ip but a good life, 
ope cogo esr Tina max ns 
definitively located at a little Village known as 


Yellow Springs, Green Co, Ohio, on the Miami 
Railroad. Three College edifices are to be erected, 
each absorbing about one million brick. Equal fa- 
cilities and opportunities in all departments will be 
offered to females and males. 3 


Omemwwarı Association or Boraxmrs—The 
Cincinnati Association of Systematic Botanists, 
— 


beving fur ite olyect tbe study = of 
Systematic oad Reus: Botan), has bere receotly 
ergasimed. President, Dr, Jobn A. Warder; Bee 
retary, James W., Ward, Esq, The objects of the 
society are eminently practical, embracing the 
classification, 

plante and the d- 
together with the history and deseriptign of fhe in- 
secta that feed on and destroy them. 


and norta) habits. of 
Unew general characters, 


Tes Poe Ornce Derserwert—It appears by ` 
a statement of the Post Master General, that the 
whole dumber of and uspaid letters which 
passed through the Post Office of tbe United States 
during the year ending June Both, 1861, (exclusive 
of California, foreign and dead letters) wae 
1185284 ; of they were paid letters 
19,207,471; Gnpaid letters, 60,707,726; paid by 
stampe, 1,270,088 , free do, 3,646,016; drop do, 
715428. Letters conveyed by European steamers, 

186; do. do, Havana, 56,903 ; do. do, Cab- 

)225,47; dead letters, 416,250. The 
total amount, adding the four last items omitted in 
the first aggregate, is 82,252,735, as the number of 
letters which passed through the Post Office of the 
United States during the fiscal year ending June 
30,1851. The total printed matter, néwspapers, 
and pamphlets, chargeable with postage, was, 
82,405,872; free printed matter, 3,460,050; ex- 
change newspapers and  franked documents 
5,000,000 ; total, 91,155,922. 


Tux Resour ow Ce recently taken of 
Dunkirk, gives a population of four thousand and 
sixteen, showing a ratio of increase, during the last 
twelve months, of nearly fifty per cent. Over one 


hundred dwellings have been erected in the place 


siste fhe lst of March last Total number ofar- 

M drm April 17 to May 29: Steamers, 126 ; 
21; Brige 11; Schboonets, 14. 

A Mr. Jewett, of Madison County, Vermont, bas 


red from Spain one bundred and mxty chowe 
which cost him $14,000. There was one buck 


0. 
Tbe corner-stone of a new college has been laid 
at Tiffin, Sheen Oo, Ohio. The citizens of the 
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4. Ave 
entific, or English course. 6. A farmer's course, or 
scientific agriculture. 


A lake about two miles and a half long, and lo- 
cated about bt miles from the village of Brigh- 
ton, Canada, burst ita banks oo tbe let ult, and 
completely drained out the water on the neighbor 
img land. The bank through which water 
broke was abeut forty feet in hight. rush of 
water dug a channe) twenty five feet deep and «ne 
bundred feet wide for a length of two miles, up- 


phenomenon of a lake being dried in a few days 


Jehan Howard Payne, U. S. Consal at Tunis, 
récently decenaed, was the author of tbe celebra- 
led song, * Home Sweet Home" Io bis carly life 
be wasa distinguished dramatic performer, and a 
man of versatile genius He was appointed consu! 
in 1851, and bad just established | mself under bis 
fac 


Several cannon balle have been dug önt of s 
bill in East Rostoo, which stands opposite Breeds 
Hill and it is supposed they were fred at the 
betile of Bunker Hill 


The House of Delegates have passed 
n] the circulation of totes of a lee, 
detomination than $5, and it i» now the law. It 
prshibus the circulation of foreign «mall potes after 
Octbber sext, and those of the Moryland Banks 
after next March 


— - — 
Private letters from New Orleans, from an au- 
thority likely to be well informed, intimate thet the 
rumors in some of the Southern papers relative to 
— . for the invasion of Coba, are by 
i mesie beendete , 


Mr Oe Advance haa just left the Sec. 
tona] Dock, where abe has been. put in the most 
perfect wim, sad is ow fully ready for sen Mr. 
Qril a ready ^! once to Mt out another expedi 
thee to search fon Sir John Franklin, provided the 
Government will give hom officers aad men, and of 


M. eeccmsary, to start such an expedition. 


Om the 134 f Moy, the Shaker cotton mill e Shir 
leg village wae om ro ne legitimate bys 
cores of aher „ ewe two 
hundred parems wori premo! dedication by tan 
compose! by Eider William H Wetberbee, was 


FOREIGN. 

OCetase reos ov ras Daira eo Nagase —On 
, the Sth May the anniversary of the 
Amasa of the Kanpercs Naprionn o more than soua) 
jg om emmq laera] cervo — 2b4 0.41 


honor in the Chapel of the Invalides. Atan early 
hour the constituted bodies of the State, all attired 
in their official costames, assembled in the Chapel, 
which was bung entirely in black for the occasion. 
At 11 o'clock precisely the President of the Re- 
publie arrived. He was accompanied by tbe Min- 
ister of War, and escorted by a detachment of 
Ouiramiers He was received at the gate of the 
Church by the Governor of the Hotel and the high 
functionaries of State, by whom he was conducted 
with all due ceremony to a seat reserved for him 
near the altar. The service immediately com- 
menced, and lasted about three-quarters of an 
hour, The President thea, wiih the same 
ceremonial, conducted to his carriage, which 
‘was waiting in the "Court of Honor.” Here, and 
as far as the outer gate, the old soldiers ef the 
Empire were drawn up in two lines, and they 
greeted the President as he passed. On the E» 
planade an immense multitude had collected. and 
loud and frequent acclamation were beard as bis 
carriage moved on slowly through tbe dense ranks. 


Lareatat Jovaxsr — Tbe Emperor and Empress 
of Russia bad arrived at Warsaw on the fd of May, 
and on the 6th the King and Queen of Prussia left 

to meet them at the frontier. The Emperor 
goes © Vieuna, thence to Prague to visit the ex- 
Emperor of Austria, and afterward comes for a few 
days to Berlin. Extraordinary preparations were 
made on the road from St Petersburg to Warsaw 


who came a little in advance of the Imperial 
train, describes the spectacle along the whole line 
"as extraordinary. The road for 400 English miles 
was repaired and swept by hand, every stone be- 
ing removed, and at every post station 176 borses 
were kept ready barnessed, that not an instant 
might be lost. In Berlin the expected arrival of 
the Emperor was announced by the increased se- 
verity of the police inspection of travelers at the 
railway stations, For two days past no person 
wes allowed to get out of the carriages till after 


have proved the existence of gold, opparentiy, te 


greet bandes, within the shores of the 


tons,) and used for mending the roada. There are 
forty or fifty gold stones at the offices of the com. 
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marke by reading the following from the Faszwaw 
ave Teveews, a paper published in Oshawa, 
Canada J> : 
Pmaewotoewat ano Warsa uas Jovamaia 
Thee: highly popular en useful periodicals for the 
prosent are wow before ua. We will ever 
welcome them wit pleasur« and peruse them with 
profit and satisfaction. In their typographical ap 
pearance theyyare almost faultless and ever contain 
a mam of valuable information We thenk wo fam. 
ily who has the welfare and prosperity of ite mem. 
bere at heart, should ever be without them. They 
fare a emploie daily band book, sed buth in eom 
umen, euver the entire pruvince of humen atika 
‘Mee emo has referers te the meatal the mbor te 
the phyeeal Aroso of humanity Mhremdagy be 


|o 


the science of the mental operations as indicated 
the unmistakeahle appearances of the brain. 
hich is the broad foundation of the 

water treatment and the principal theme of this 
jouroal—is the science of physical life. An ade 
quate comprebension of first principles, is knowl- 
edge two thirds gained. The application of these, 
completes the unity of wisdem. A practical knowl- 
edge of ourselves and thoss arouod us is the most 


ogy abd Water Cure. We make the first, one of 
our che counsellors in detecting character, and the 
latter we practice to our “heart's content" We 
wish these Jouruals a world-wide renown and a 
universal success, We shall notice the contents of 
these numbers more particularly afterwards, mean- 
while we shall be glad to forward the names of 
subscribers, or in any other way act as agents 
in procuring any of the works sold by the enter- 
prising publishers, Fowlers and Wella New Yosk. 

Tus Poar Braow Gazerre, refering to the Phre- 
nological Journal, says:—" It is useless for wa to 
say anything in praise of the work, for “what 
every one saye must be true,” and they tay that it is 
the best work issued from the press at the low price 
of one dollar, that graces the literature of America. 
The Journal is duly appreciated in this ticinity, 
and no small nomber are taken, although we say it 
should be in the hands of every family ia this land 
of liberty. 

Tas Tarte Jocaxar tu Canapa. (We 
cannot deny ourselves, or eur readers, the plea- 
sure of perusing the following from tbe Osuna va 
Fatman, Canada West] 

Phrenolagy is or ought to be the grand master 
Shady of the age It professes to be a tangible 
demonstrative discovery of those bidden mental 
powers which distinguish man as tbe lord of subla- 
mary creation Itis emphatically therefore the 
Belence of man. If the graepings of the human 
mind are as yet beyond out hen—if it can achieve 
wonders in tbe discovery and systematising of Na- 
ture's lawe—if it can the wide universe of 
matter, and fathom the of the Almighty — 
if it is but a transcript of the Deity himself, and ite 
destiny is to encircle the eternal ages, surely a com- 
petunt knowledge of ite being and attributes, and 
the incheations and laws by which n manente it 
self to our matics is of the Grot importance. Such 
a science ought tw lie at tbe foundation of all our 
habite of thinking, judging, aud scting, It ought 
to be the chief charscter etic in all edusatisa, aad 
ought to permeate the essential principles of all 
wneial inatitutions Were ita duetrines and demon 
stration georrally understeud, it would certainly 
revolutivase the face of ex»sty and change the ao 
poet of the (umes Hut we do not expect, seither 
de we desire evdden changes Woe are content that 


gi ' 
hes enlisted in ito rie seme of the abkset minds, 

and m by many of cur - men coníconed to 

be the guiding light to their mental efforts, and the —- 
planb boe to their jedgmeet — Humanity. in sbort, 

is an enigma without its sid. Bot with it the phir 

lasophy of human character in all ages i» compare 
tively, if not adequately understood and appre 

canted. 


We have repeatedly borne car testimeny to 
the excollency of Phrenology, but aa we never may 
ia Canada have another euch opportunity, we om. 
"wee the present owe, pot cooly to sand cur praes 
to the ecwence, bot ai the same time to give ezr- 
presion ta our admiration of and cónüdesce ia 
the Ameness Phreenlapeal gourna]—tbe chief 
resentative amd organ of tbe . ^ 

The enterprise cf its publisbers is mest charac 
teristic of American energy. Nothing like inert 
ness or retregressivences about them The capac. 
ities of their Journal gradually enlarge amd ad- 


important articles. We describe sone of them. 
We want our readers to purchase for themselves. 
M any of them, ami we know that wot a fw, feel 


Favit Tarea — Mesara Editore —I would make 
a comment or two upom an article in your May 
Ko. by J, A. Bpearlentilled “Fruit Culture” I 
woe your correspondent recummends siting the 
bark of fruit (trees whee they become ~ bark bound." 
ao tt e called — A quamet thee procis | bave always 
Proteated ao unces ary. meficremt . 

l aay berberose because it bobs te me uai ue 
the came principle yon might, to make abaf grow 
faster, just "ahi Ais shin” Why pot? emen the 
bark of the tree and the skin of the body perform 
eorccpenduag fuectoma I regard the prectane as 
oa nite ami imre petot coma 0 tree (hat wao 
any the ior tbe operation Pur . 
that a goml share of the sap is === taken to 
form pew bark and bee! ap the wound Mesidea, 
ater the wound hae healed, unewgbtly care aro 
A Instead of the ee 
recom men! that iroso he wacked with a naborana! y 
mirong “lye” Tino locom een] weh onbir, 
fe | ave inad 11 for veera lin mata. advesimgee 
are these —let It effectually destroys all the in 
— thelr larem thet inhabit the rh. M. A 


thes giving the trum a smooth sleek, ao! bealthy PO SA UE OP 
appease Lot this be done, asd | think no oae F and errore w prevalent in the world, while others 
will bare onnie to spit Ue bark. — £o apparently but lop aff the branches: k 
—— ů— — —ʃ 

Naw Descovenren—(In a leetare om the Hisa- n 
a Joss R Borisa recently pyblieh- Obie, tender our sincere to Mr. A. 0. 

irem ty for Me ae, ful, nnd interesting retur 
wv extract for the cotertainment of our readern) e 4 

While it bus generally been admitted that a —y oO eM 1 of - 
/— cematitetannal diference exits among people as to —— — 4 — — 
Wee reer a natoral | our common ee and owsikberes as a conscituent 
tum a talent for onc and some for another | part of a commun Engli-h education. 

—the soeoce of atlempis (e account N. V, Aue, A. MeDaween, D. Cuewewr, Com. 


wuppesed to be the met of thought, bot the 
mument that observing men undertook to carry 
the euppesition to some tangible and practical re- 
malts, the world of scaffers is aboot them at once 
vyww with each other in their attempts to destroy 


wes a weak spot in the works of the Creator 
somewhere, which would not bear investigation, 
and if fully brought te light, would orertarn his 
sword! Vain feat! “As for God, bis work is per- 
fect. and the word of God abubeth fur ever.” 

In Germany where this doctrine was first pro 
molgated, the treatment it received was like Gall, 
Ta the Unsted States it hao Fowler treatment. But 
tance the heads of the people in this and other coum- 
tree have been »o thereaghly Combed by a great 
master of this ee. it is to be *beped that their 
ideas will be rendered clearer thereby. 
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Vat (be (me. 

Mowe was conv-med à vasi amemhly, (Friemds predomi- 
Bating.) aot of the latem, rochlem, evollag, stas caletion 
anier, Dut the grave, Gober, substantial olaa, Here was 
het and Duni conseemor Metev otenor, Comet entivas 
ment, Pirmas wore marte] mostal meafertatioms ia the 


doomed to te due time. 

| have. and for many yrer- hare had. a qood word ia fa 
vor of Woman's Rights duly rrengnized, and that mind 10 
a unit as requeds sea, education being the same. When it 
comes to votiaq. | hope to have à vote to prove the simenri- 
ty of my Gen, 

it mwashi be Invidious to ep-ak of the moriis of the act- 
<a im Ms great drama of ectall fie, by aame, where ail 
exhibited so much esr estem, seal, and sincerity, Let it 
suffice them to my, they well performed their parta ln è 
Boble wort ; amd thet however large’ any future conven 
oe ia Penneyivanis may be, pone can ever surpass ihis, 
ite frm one, in the qualities e^oken of; and to this tbe 
friends of the cause everywhere, and especially in that 
State, may refer with pride, ln the . renee thei a reform 
hes bees Within am intniligent and pow rful eircie, which 
eu be prod active of speedy ami lasting qood 

A que! mec le aireed j aeena plisbed © bee we fad wo 
man, sccusiomed lo be lob ed oo as (rail and feeble, stand- 
ing up in the midst of ihe groai congregation, sdimmonishinq 
masof bis inj catioe. detailing ber Wrage aud eupphca- 
‘ting and appealing for ber Rights, Yeo, that io a geod 
wort ia teri. And = did a mother review the 
semerüoe thet “ mothers form the manj" and bow perii 
menily did she auk, “ Who taches my sons to chew and 
smoke tobacco. curve. swear, lie, and Aight? Whe to drisk 
rem, gum bie, aed dissipate? Who t^ wort ali menner of 
evi" and the responce cveld only be—era. Ob, M was 
viiberiag em jux , «md these aobis Gowen waai a voios 
bei they may protect homei ves and their bons from (bese 
— by oued lawo cs shali reach iheir casee. May 
Of ject aad pagerons mea be >aed doimg betiio fur thom 
And reer moses! reg bie ° 

Deam Gud porama! bope la ibe dawa of (he Qood iDo 
G. M. Bocase. 
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Ow or vu» Great bester or tee Aon lo ewpplied 
by the Wares Ouse Jovanai. Po urgent is that demand, 
ard so eatistertory the espply. thai H has attained à cirruia- 
Von be rond al! example in peri feale of a similar charre- 
ter, We begia the Founeraih Volume with sa edition of 
Furre Tuocnant Copies. in the ratio of mesni progress 
we may reammmably hope to print Ose Heweges tee ee 
Copies, untaly, before the eapirstion of eber year! 

Tee Dhaire or vee Ace w Mestre cm the integral 
development of humanity, todividuni emt social ; this de 
mand fnis ite supply ta Rowe becge of the Laws or lirs, 
or à true Puvemtoor; the Narras and Cavese of Die 
Base, ore true Pormotoer; the modes of Praimieasios 
end [avisosarion, OF à Thee evetem of Mapicat Pasc- 
nes. 

Those and kindred sahjecta. enmatituting the ee. 
or Hearn, am’ comprising the Laws of Puveicat, Moa- 
at, ane ler@icectoas, ersteren, are the copretal 
sphere of the Warea- Ovas Jovasat ; bat ail thet ean pro 
tte the great of haman happiness may be included. 
under he of Weaste or Raronwe. 

While the ochievementa of the Past are the beat promise 
of the Fyrene, we may intimate ihat it is our intention to 
give, in our own works, an example of the Paoanees, Re- 
FORM, aso lupaove nesr, which we would promote In the 
mosi vital interests of men amd of soci (v. 1n our eritings 
ond Westratiogs of Puverotoer : in cnr anielen on the 
Prisras ami Puacro a or lürrmorsTEt ; in the pro 
motion of si voiamc Raronwo, in had, exercise, cleanti- 
mea Tealilasion, cable, edocalion. ecccupatrimma, piese 
ures, mecha) relations; Get aj thet makes that complex 
Wing called Lire, we shall endeavor t» make our | rqree 
correapoed with that of the Wonpaarct Aes lo which we 
Wwe. ** 
Lat it be borne in mind, that the .es es „enen 
LII Porctan Wong, a work for the peop'e. ond 
mot the wf aprobara or ect. Tua alm iato make 
every coder meq iainied with the siructure, iunctione in re- 
lations of his owe balp; an do bo to every oae an Ener 
ring quide (n the preservation of health, or ite restoration. 
Wt will e»ntain the principles of le. and the facts of er- 
pertence ; the wonderful etutictios of H [A 
„-en amd the e ial y astonishing ao! mur com 
vineing recurds of Home Paactice, > 

Believiag the HeactH Reese to be the needed basis of 
ali Reforma: believing that the Paavawrin or Dienesn 
ls easier vnd betior than its Cone: belleving that livpao- 
Paver, lor these ends, i» d «tiami io tale the place of all 
other eysioms, as own led ia Narvas, aad adapted to ihe 
wants of man , brii ving, «loo, inal no agency can be more 
efficient in extending a Enowledge of ita than the 
Wrede Jorans, we rely upon the tense, of the 
Cave of Homan Nes vie. to eomiinue their exertions, 
wntil a cupy ie withia the resch of Ervaar Pamiut 15 Tee 
Usrren Staves. 

Toe Jocasss will be pablished on the Orsi of exch 
month, devoted to the princi pies of te, Health, amc Hap 
piness, oa the following extremely low 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
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JOURNAL, 
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nsi cdrom an tem Tae and WELLS, 


Chaton Hall, 171 N. st, New Yort. 


NW. anp Prorrracte Emriotwerr may be ob 
tained by any member of active and iatelligeet Toure ws». 
In aii parte of the country. A emeli capital, of sep from 
91310 $36, will be ereemery. Those who engage in this 
busioces wil! be > cured fran the posibi iy of loce. while 
the prospect for a libera! prot i eaverpaseed. Por full 
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Tus Woens or Da. Get This great work is now scit 
161.0. There ary bui very few copies Tor sale, and hi will 
sore be cut sf print, Those whe Greve a mi of the 
American mitih, will do well ly Won. The pe 
of the origimal Fr meh. edition a WUTDSED pmttsss. 
We wd the Kagheh im sia handeome idm. 
volumen, le plain, lange dype, for Five paitaa A copy 
siesnid be Goured |r every public amd private library, To 
Wad st 131 Nemewsivert, Mew York, amd 148 Washing 
Moe sinet, omis B. 

— 

Woane ov Puvetatoer.— We are (frequently asked, 
^ What are the best works for uw» to read on Physiohury ** 
in reply, wo would siy —for the beginner, we wosid meom 
mend, ist. " Tae Faiscursas er Pin evotonv". Applied to 
the La provemont ví FPursicn! amd Mental Education. By 
Andrew Gombe. Price, Ti comte. 24." Putestosv, Am 
Wah amp Manrsti" Applied to the Preservative sod Res 
turstion of Heeah of Body and Power of Mund. My O. 9. 
Fowler. Ulbestrated, Pras, 1) custe 
Tres works may be uniered. amd recived by return of 
the first mail, tee of postage, Address Powtans ane 
Wares, New Vork. 


Ca Correspondents, 


P. J —Dageerrenty pe lenesses (rom which Ht ts desired. 
to have written Phresoingteal descriptions male, should 
be taken on a " threr-pearter vorm." se itie termed by ari- 
ima. Lat the face Ge Turned to one side, so thet one eye 
Will be about ia he middle of the picture. This will show 
dad one sid» of the bead, sed aiv a euflicicot amount 
of the ip and back wt to jadge very cor 
"resty offal! the organs. The whould be imid as smooth- 
iy as poesibie to the bead. Tie side of the bead. of o man, 
94 which the hai; ls parted shoak! be presented io the la 
“rumeni The pisie without ihe oaan, If property packed, 
csa be enfely semi us by mall. Aconm senytng the portrett 
please send a deweripiice of tipo emplez ion. shape of body, 
biss of bood la Inches around, a Hitle velow where (be bai 
te worn. The price fur full writen description is $3. 


N. B. G. te reply to your question, " Wheat od vaniage 
‘Will a Phrenokagten! eseminative bebo a Uesiaes man of 
Shy" we will give you an Mustration, ast you may jeige 
for yoursst!, A merchent from Tenses, a few days since, 
baid w us that four years ago he wes ia Now Yart baying 
goods, Daring ommpheted Bet intestat pure\esen cme 
LI. for ea etambiGei iom. and ves Lok ba be ves 
EJ Ged failed pf ike Biqhes vwoccre ia beine 
Vs extre prudence, ami that he ought lo follow bis judg- 
meni astond of bis fears. This gire bim a nee kive of 
Dime Vf, amd be weni the erat dey and bought largely of a 
gre Rind of punia, of which he bad dered to inke vety s 
mamape. ond made wed! Ly the operation ` Hines thea” 
esM te. ~ | hero noted us the pria plo of die-quróimg my 
eronate Cautinramea amt obeying the distabes of cous^n. 
tad | hare bese ů — — ub. p ovar bauro end 
thal eret ioaek Phreosbeg] (ar paring Ge em the week 7 


14 — rr 
2 22 * 
yy g 
(rur erami mre wee debi of grulibude te ihe swihur of 


thie eurt fur (be pral, pami jnbement, eed operit iome 
whieh he has publici, vahiln] in r-rel architecture, amd. 


es the dey of emen. We comen this end other 
works c the eobjeci by iho game suth io ihe publie. 

(Wi Mr, Dowsing give Ge hia views ln regard io the 
gravel wal «má the cotagem bosm? ihe opio would 
have great inf vence on (ne minds oí our pecsple | 


Leveteteas amp Agcy —Ry 5. Margaret Puller, author 
of “A Gummer on the Lakes" ~ Woman in the Hine 
teenth Orntury," ete, rte. Two parta in ene volume. With 
an introduction. by Mor.ce Greeley. Conainimg: — 

Peat L—A Short Dwag on Critics; A Diskos; The 
Two Herverts; The Prom Works of Mitten; The Lily of 
Sir James Mechinueh , Moders British Posts , Moder Dra- 
ma. Diakgue, costaning camdry Gloss un Porte Teria 

Poet -en of the People; Mire Barrett's Forme; 
Lives of the great Composers, incteding Uayda, Mosart, 
Mandel, Hae, Beethoree A Reconi of Impressions pro- 
duced of Mr, Allison's Pictures; American Lisersture; 
Bwedepborgianiem , Methodiam ot the Fountain. 

Arrano. —The Tragedy of Wcheratt. 

Pebisbed by Fomins a»p Wette, Mi Nosmoetron, 
New York. One voi. 12mo., pp. 300. Fw). + 


Pencies of a Winsted Mas, By the gather of * Muringa 
vt am (uva. imo, pp. Si. New York: J. 8. Taper, 
A queer title, aad & queer book. IA bas Geri, thet 
ment grows osi of tbe ndicuioas light ie which A shows 
up the folle of poor, perveried bamsa satge. Though 
truthful and correct in many of Its reprevenmtetions, we de 
seni (rom He exaggernicd and over-drewe pictures. » But, 
le most other bostes, ii has strong aod weak poimia 


58 ale - 


can matum, te, © e£ Gao “Rrest Mam 
Boone" ia course of pebdlication, We bare, is This, i> 
struction tor the removal of afl sorts of pesis of ibe farm, 
sach as raia, mics, baw bs, fusca, wolves, bears, eic, rie 
Buch a wt as may be mede emiseniiy useful by ali wbo 
ere emet hg Casco uibiioopus and dastenntive "Fu 
of the Farm." 


The tt amd hie Pramanehip. Eom D. Bae 
te vos Semi Pee TOt: Mewaen and irte. 


——— — engy Cines 
„eren 

r 
osi mome ponera syte „„ „ sauros iou 
of a competent teacher, (bs pabil te en right as to 
(he genera! priseipies 1o be beme re) | Nef Wo perfect 
Diese if by proctiot aij, be man otber mote cad od- p o 
system fur bignestt, or, ae i» more Ereersity ibe case, go 
on witbost amy, hut mek iag bis chirugrapby the awe werd, 
Ereeview, querer, tif, bungling mres! we usually ere Nf 
te partiowtas bewei of M; Babblu's eyutew, wo casa 
‘Ppeek ai wagta im co short & opere. bat vili sd rise (base of 
ver maien whe heve weed of naytbiag of ibu cart to en- 
emise Prise for the iwo buwts— post pabd —J" esain 


Pm. s 
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fy (he ahah img imd to domy be ruid ví e07 


The New Y ort Teibene bas ihe following y- 

~ Éorsa tan Temetowr, or Life i» the Spheres Deduced 
frum sitrend Apiruuai Manifestaiene By Owae G Wap- 
tas. la decidedi, the mosi teed amd boterestiag boot rte 
Mim be erst miam idei bas jet been pabüsbed i! re 
quini ceiy as „ rocher. ii belies mori 
perom) — sorei carem Moving wead ame. 
*í ibe works of iais „„ ard dme. oe 
took thle ie hend rather owi of regard io the deer (m 
whose imtegriiy we have ali oai isses. thas (rem any ab 
C to the i but beriag beges Ao - cod 
hardiy ly N denn was Batted | and we adv al 
outsiders, whe Codi He to tnos whet these `Spirnuai 
Manifesteiisna are, oo 1 € bibe Urey Lead to pratare Po- 
penal Th-oemg) ` w hied covers but | (3 pagre, amd costa b-i 
e quarter.” 


Shots dss sas OF Haas e 
— Eee r 
[n e isa. w= 


Ma behe io © peel vo of the subjects Tho book, 
S . many origami = well ee 
„5222 (hewn 


Mr. Bungay» pictures are patted tn ouch a atyle (bai you 
femi ihe preerace of Ube i liv 0 decer ted, eed ney bene 
erideuee thet be has stedied human character (brags the 
eres of Phystotgy and Phrenokapy, amd te come csore 
abes use of Poresologion! terme — which, by tbe war, e2- 
pres more oth be mas ember of words Lasa cas be 
dome tn say other mamaer. Pinay, G. W. Dongo ben 
"ede a qo Dood. is à quod maa. amd e bope he may 
—— u beso Mbankimd €i Bore, COO — 
tual instruction. 


‘Tee 4 TE I Yo 


ea Sepe 9 9 De- 
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Hermosia] Phaesoph;y, as temght by Mr Devin ie 

ia tbe following estrect, memely, thal ^ Progress ia 

me of Deity , ibet eaters ia the rerrptecis of the Spark of 
od , that every bing ie perpetanity ed vacesng from bes to 
better —from matte te mind rom earth to hesven ; that 
‘the machine ' cam serer be períccted (bet the iesiy coe 
et a creak , because be ts ibo greet Portree 

cab veeiag and soatreiiag ibe asirai aed sperii nel 

unl rere, w^ aa unerriag and vorhangeable ge vernmcet” 
The buck vi be read 9:1 eiere. dimer ination, fevers 
ted (rowan We commend V ly Or mas ndi — potic. 


2 end Other Poema 
w Mew York: 4. 8. 

to Lyre, Mise Carey haa represented ioco lunge a duse of 
ihe lababitanta of thus beamti(al werd. W ceid (ero warm 


Auca Coast, iimo, pp 


fewer diepecamd to cai a a "valo of ean 
Let mrd people boot unes guan peometed 
win ua — — Wo never 
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NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1852. 


PHYSICAL AND MORAL EFFECTS 
OF GRIEF. 


Various are the effects which grief pro- 
duces on the mind and body. It is easier 
for the reader to conceive the emotions of 
grief than for us to describe them, nor is it 
neoemary. Few there are who have not felt the 
sad emotion when some darling hope or some 
fond object of affection has been dashed 
from them. 

When we consider the effects which pro- 
tracted grief at losses, or mourning for de- 
parted friends, produces, while we deplore, we 


| would say a word to brace the mind against 


em : 

One effect of immoderate grief on 
body is, to take away tho appetite. Who 
desires to eat when oppressed with anguish | 
If this be of long duration it seriously im- 
paira the digestive system and produces ovn- 
firmed dyspepsia and s wasting away of the 
flesh, diseased vital organs generally, and 
death. 

li acts most powerfully upon tbe circula- 
tion, producing a rush of blood to the head, 
cold feet, headache, palpitation of the heart, 
congestion of the lungs and brain, and insan- 
ity. The nervous stem ia alo made to 
suffer, and it is through this that nearly all 
the other difficulties are produced. When the 
mind is oppressed with anguish seems to 
send out from the brain through all the 
nerves ite blighting effects, The stomach, 
the heart, the lunga, the circulation, and all 
healthy functions of the body are disturbed 
by this unhealthy action of the nerves. 


[$100 A YEAR. 


Its moral effecta are if possible worse than 
the physical. A mother baving lost a favor- 
ite, perhaps an only child, goes into a paroxyem 
of grief, and, like Rachel, refuses to be com- 
forted, feeling under this morbid "state of 
wund a religious satisfaction in ber grief 
and cherishing her sorrow with a kind of 

sacredness. If a friend proposes 
to offer consolation the fountain of sympathy 
is stirred, and she feels the losa still more 
keenly. Such comforters, however, 
take the wrong course to allay the ` 
We remember a fiend of ours who had last 
a husband, and was suddenly overwhelmed 
with what, to her, seemed a sea of sboreless 
grief. Friend after fiend came in to offer 
their condolence, and esoh spoke in a &olema, 
sepulchtal tone, praising tbe virtues of the 
deceased, and as in, duty bound on such oc- 
easions, magnifying the irreparable loss 
which the bereaved bad sustained. 
would weep and edb with the afflicted aad 
leave her almost a do meam 
cámforted, bat ten times more deeply lacera- 
ted by their visit. 

Having witnessed their mode of 
and its effects for half an hour) we bee 
cordially by the hand, and, mustering up a 
self possesso], rm, and cheerful voice, called 
her Vo Lhe blessings of health, child- 
ren, feoda, and a thousand comforts which 
were still spared to her, and bade ber look 
upand number the tercie stil in ber poa- 
session, with troops of friends ready to oerte, 
advise, and aid ber; and she smiled, dried 
her tear, spoke with new hope and seemed 
to cling to us and our subsequent waite to 


ber aed Ber family s» green spot in the 
Another lady came to our othe in a most 


thin was red and parched. Her 
awakened à g normal fover in her brain and 


which produced palpi- 

tation of the sho felt that health 
dope bai forever—were en- 
with ber darfing, which sbe expected 


She has a mental-rital temperament, a 
very large and active brain, and an excessive 
development of the social and sympathetic 
organs. -Grief at tbe low of ber child pro- 
duced s fever in the social organs producing 
partiah insanity ; and all ber bodily energies 
and sympathies were made to suffer prostra- 
tion vy the morbid activity of the brain. By 
cooling the brain and promoting a harmonious 
general circulation, het bealth of body and 
mind were restored. 
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pathway. 
We should live and labor for the living; 


dead, thou didst rise and eat bread.” “And 
j cbild was yet alive, I fasted 
and wept now he is dead, wherefore 
should I fast! Can I bring bim back again! 
I shall got him, but he shall not return to 
me." 
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“IS PHRENOLOGY PROFITABLE?” 


BY JWO. Y, GRAF. 

Is Phrenology profitable! This is a ques- 
tion which we have heard so often reiter- 
ated, that I gm nearly per uaded of its uni- 
conception in the minds of those who 

are t to enlist under the Gallian banner, 
and become the proselytes of Phrenology. 
How càn it be satisfactorily answered} Be 
fore proceeding, however, it may be as well to 
inquire into the motives by which it is 
prompted. The simple allusion to profit is 
readily accounted fur, in the analysis of the 
organ of “ Acquisitivenes.” Although a 
dee degree of liberglity will force us to ad- 
mjt that there are otber motives, equally 


` 


strong, and perhaps more ho» rable, that 
lend their influa v in ng this pop- 
ula problem, It i» true that we are living 
in an age of unparalleled in the arta 
and scientes, mental as well as physical, 
Yet who dares to deny that the all absorbing 
incentive to thie progression ia the “ almighty 
dollar?” What constitutes the grand lever 
of ambition in the scores of inventors that 
crowd our Stute fairs " and “ annual exbibi- 
tions” “with the products of their genius! 
What the mighty incentive that has within 
the past year called the sons of industry from 
every quarter of the globe, leaving their 
homes and in may cases their family endear- 
ments, to place and superintend tho articles 
of their own ingenuity within the crystal 
limits of that magnificent palace planned and 
detigned by that far-famed architect! Moat 
unquestionably, in the great majority of cases, 
it is the?simple ragrrr which is likely to 
crown tte enterprise; wor do I pretend to 
disavow my approbation of this principle so 
long as it is not left to outstrip the bounds 
of moderation. Phrenology recognizes it as 
right, and as constituting a primitive elé- 
mont of mind, ard as such, too, it is recognized 
in the provisions of our federal government. 
Look to our Patent-Office department at Wash- 
ington, and you will require no further evi- 
dence to illustrate the furce of this great truth 
that men want to be paid for their labor, and 
in addition to this the very highest authority 
from, which we can quote attests to the fact 
that * the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

It is then no lunger a vonder“ that men 
seek, almost universally, to engage in that 
which will afford them the most liberal com- 

In endeavoring, however, to analyze the 
question which constitutes the title of this 
article, there are several features presented to 
the mind which seem to merit our special in- 
quim. If, in the first Place, the author of 
this interrogatory is anxious to take up Piire- 
nology, and become acquainted with ita prin- 

from motives of truth, and as a means 
of gratifying his intellect, that he may better 
understand the clements of his own bature 
and the relation in which he stands to his 
Creator; the relation between mind aod mat- 
ter, the philosophy of self education, and the 
proper means to apply to regulate bis habits 
of life, éo as to create a balance in favor ofin- 
telligence, morality, and virtue, over the gro- 
veling propensities of his animal nature; 17 
so, then indeed my answer is unequivocally 


and mat emphatically, that it 18 PROFTTANLE, 
insamuch as “godliness is unto 
all things, having the promiae of the life that 
now is and that which is to come.” f 
If on the other hand, however, the object 
of the inquirer is not the simple and earnest 
inquiry after truth, but the mere desire to be- 
come acquainted with a few of its details, 
that he may the more effectually advocate 
bis skepticiem on the plea of baring investi- 
and found it to be * all humbaggery ; " 
for such, it grill be about as profitalds as for 
the infidel to search the Scriptures for a fow 
of their ambiguous passages to aid him in 
refuting the doctrines of Christianity, That 
there aro such is but too true, and (het among 
the literary and would-be learned. But 
thank heaven their efforts have béen in vain, 
their denanciatory strains abortive, and Phre- 
nology —though its own advocates, from the 


Buchanana, have been constrained to brave 
the dium of these pennywise but poundfoolish 
demagosues—sriit Lives, and as it gradually 
ascends on the pinions of time, like the morn- 
ing sun, reflects aiditional luster and happi- 
ness upon its ardent admirers. 

Nor will ita sun have set, until truth and 
knowledge shall have ceased to be a virtue ; 
then, oh, whatahame must ultimately redound 
upon those who are now its avowed opponents, 

Here, gentle reader, is a picture of para- 
mount importance to all who may desire to 
enter the labyrinths of this heaven-born sci- 
ence ;/and if you will pardon me for’ a per- 
sonal Allusion, I can assure you from self-ex- 
perience that you will pever regret the time 
and labor you may expend in searghing after 
and investigating this only true theery of 
mind. For the past seven years of my life I 
bare bed a devotee'lio its truths, and if by 
ita goldeb precepta, I sbouki be enabled so to 
live as to prolong my years to seven times 
seven more, I hope still to be a warm recip- 
ient of ite sacred teachings. It is true, during 
this time I have not given it my entire aiten- 
tion, nor is it necessary, unless you intend 
making it the one exclus iv business of your 
life. 

I feel warranted, however, in saying that the 
moments I have devoted to its study conati- 
tute the pleasing for me now to reflect 
upon. Not ouly does the study of Phrenol- 
ogy awaken a desire to bm acquainted 
with the laws of mind, but gives a simulta- 
neous stimulus to the entire range of your 
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mental faculties, and st the asmo time pre- 
soribes with unerring certainty, the most cor- 
rect course for you to pursue in order to 
make the most of your endowments bere, 


This much, however, I give as an axiom ; 
that if the dole object of your studying Phre- 
nology, be to fill your coffers with the profits 
arising from ite practier, then will you not 
only have proved.-yourself unworthy of your 
calling, but in very many instances be sadly 
disappointed in its resulta 

The fact is, however, that Phrenology—as 
all other useful professions—will ultimately 
compensate its worthy and efficient exponents 
with the reward they merit. So, then, go on, 
you who have taken up the Subject, and ia- 
duce others to follow, for it will only be when 


ita features are more generally udderstood, 


and its utility known, that it can be properly 
appreciated in the public mind. 

Within the arena of this soul-clevating 
science, there are a thousand objects of delight, 
of which you little dream, until you have 
tasted. the nectar of its sublime trutha, and 
realized its value by their 


Ae, best interest of your immortal mature, 
aa not to appreciate this sacred boon of wis- 
dom, this mighty desidemtum of your exis- 
tence, then indeed are you strictly entitled to 
the deepest pity of your more fortunate fel- 
low creatures ; for believe it, even the “ Lords” 


you have engaged in a most honorable enter 
prize, and one, which to say the least, will 
bequeath to your posterity a legacy more 
brilliant and durable than * Astor's millions” 


visibility of matter. I take up a handful of 
peas or pebbles; this faculty notices each as 
* thing gatio thom al ho rat, alin 
other respects as to show 


bish, that may chance to be in the landscape, 
as it of the palace or its lord that may be 


subject ; * 
unnecessarily minuté in description and argu- 
ment Those in whom it is «mall, take a 


siegle topic, or at most afew leading els- 
ments of a theme, and fail to fortify them- 


general terme, a forest, without discerning 
the individual trees ; Or bee a tree as a whole, 
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* | THE MAN WHO SEES AND THE MAN WHO DOES NOT SEE 


for superinteadents of factories, railroad work, 
or anything requiring ready practical talent 
and power to see everytbing, know every- 
thing, give order, answer questions, and 
waich the progress and criticise work. 
Teachers and head-elerks also require a simi- 
lar development. 

lo the two' figures which illustrate this 


contrary the other has a small development 
across the entire lower part of the for head, 
and the region of the perceptive organs is 
drawn back, as it were, from the objects to 
be seen, and his look is blank as if he saw 
nothing. Persons with Individuality large 
will never be seen to stand ereet with the 
eyes and chin drawn inward when intent 
upon the close examination of a thing. We 
have often seen them step back om the ob- 
ject to give them an opportunity to lean for- 
ward and protrude the face and the lower 
part of the forehead toward the object. 
When standirg «lose to an object and erect 
this’ penetrating attitude could nct be as- 
sumed without bringing the person too near 
the object for perfect eyesight, but by step 
ping back and leaning forward, the attitude 
irħdicating the natural language of the facul- 
ties of observation is attained, while the eye 
is thus brought to the proper distance for 
clear vision. This may be seen daily at shop 
windows, The face is near the gland 
the person stands erect and is taking a gen- 
oral survey—but as soon as his eye catches 
aty object requiring close inspection, as the 
reading of the name under a picture, he 
takes one step backward, leans hia bend for- 
ward, according to the natural language of 
the organs he is exercising, and brings his 
face to the glass just where it was at first, 
He cwn see vastly better because he is m the 
attitude of attention and discrimination. The 
following description of the figures we trans- 
late from the French work, “ l'hrenology and 
the Natural Language of the Organs.” 


There are clear eecing blind men, that is to say, 


are also men endowed with a clear and ber reach. 
ing vision, who can ree nothing; they are called 


of the organs of Eventuality anu Individuality 
He neither sees that which taker place, nor that 
which is; be lis good eyes, but tehid these in- 


existence of things, he sees, but does not per- 
ceive, the contraction uf his torebead, which is a 
depressed at the root of the nose, ie a certain sign 
of this want of utservation In vain the compas- 
ion of his walk points out to him with hia finger i 


-> + 


, 
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some object whose place, wbose form and color he 
wishes to describe, be vaguely seeks but does not 
find. The otber cannot comprehend such stupidi- 
ty; be seems as if he wanted to push him towards 
the object: but our man will see nothing which is 
not placed right under his nose, to use the common 
; he ie indifferent, has no desire to see, no 
ish to find, and in fact only looks on out of com- 
pluisance. The other, on the contrary, endowed 
with the firmness and activity generally given by 
‘Via full development of the perceptive faculties, 
ele 
into contaet with this world which so 
everything, perceives everytling. When onc, is 
destitute of the perceptive faeulües, be yickla too 
much to his passions and feelings; he wants an 
outward balance; he becomes dreamy and i» led 
away by his fancies and wishes; be is unfit for the 
practical pursuits to which most of our time must 
be devoted. and which serve to céunterpoise the 
affective faculties He had much better be an 
oyster outright ahd vegetate in peace. 

We sometimes see a man with large individuali- 
ty inclined to mimicry, They have an inquiring, 
penetrating look, passing from one object to an- 
other, scanning, as it were, the whole horizon 
around them, their forehead, forming a salient and 
prominent point above the nose, projects forward 
in this direction; they have the air of prying into 
whatever they see; we never observe in them the 
inclined forehead, the vague and abstracted look 
of the man whose reflective faculties predominate 
over the perceptive, and before whom objects pass 
and repass without being noticed. 


RICHARD COBDEN. 
HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
The portrait of the People's man, the 
Commoner of England, indicates a 
well-balanced bodily orgwniaation, with a | 
very large share of the Vital and Motive 
temperaments, which give strength, warmth, 
and steadinesa to his physical and mental 
functions, He has a large head, which he- 
ing so well sustained’ by the body, imparts 
clearness, activity, and great strength of 
mind. He requires, however, a large asem- 
bly, ^ great subject and strong opposing 
eireumstapees to fully call him out. His 
fore-head indicates œ mprehensive reasoning 
intellest, power to grasp an important sulject, 
and a sufficient endowment of practical talent 
and metmibry to fortify his positions by facta and 
details, To these he adds. large Imitation, 
Constructiveness aod Calculation, with full 
Acquisitivehess, hence ha is eminently a 
business man, and would excel as a merchant 
or manufhctdfer, na well as in the law or the 


field of political reform, Language and 


M 


Suavitiveness appear large, hence he ought 
D be a free, ready, and agrecable speaker. 
Hia moral organs, with Firmness, Sélf-Es- 
teem, and Combativeness are large, and be 
should be known for dignity, stability, per- 
severance, force, integrity, philanthropy, and 
that broad, hopeful, enterprising spirit which 
expects, believes in, and labors vigorously 
for such measures as will taiso and improve 
the masses in all coming time. Such an or- 
ganization seeks no temporary resulta and 
follows no narrow, selfish policy, but strikes 
at old error boldly, and "seeks the greatest 
good of the greatest number.“ 


MIOGRBAPMICAL SRETOR BY TAREE GODWIN. 


The subject ci thia sketch can scarcely be called 
a Great Man,—that is, be i» not great to the bigh- 
est and beat use of the term.—as we apply it when 
we speak of Milton, Cromwell, Kossuth, or Wash. 
ingtun. Nor is he great ao Hampden, Pym, and Vane 


~~ 
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bis more active exertinns to tbe cele of bis fellow: |, which will ever illustrata his name, surrendered 


kesesa but the clear and edmirable Igie ef 
(he ackldovsmen De nale hie cary amd plais method 
of debase, ha bocwlelge of farta bia earnestness 
4 engem aml bis enlarged and liberal seatuneots, 
eoe cared be re potato beyund Ue of 
cw city e We owns we hoe ie 
fh to be necewry io al important 
ec. 


Pre 


b ol the bawe against the imparta- 
Uus of corn late bad begua, that be ae 
quires a nate mal and fme Thee be 


_ whole ume and energy fo the propagation of 
truths of free trade Made 
by his fsmilarity with the manufacturing popula- 
Woo With the peroxcous effects of a system which 
restricted the use of an article of prime necessity, 
conceiving ihat (be bread of millions was aa ob- 
ject ol deeper interest to the whule mation than 
the profits of a few,—preferring the broad ióter- 
esta of ibe wh. le community to the narrower inter 
of the Land boldera, — indeed, discerning at a 
c Ube radjcal vice and wichedoess of a scheme 
of laws designed coly to maintain the luxury of 
poe clans al tbe expense of the starvation of another 
clas, —there was no chose jeft to hio as an bonest 
amd mtellageot man, and be comeccrated bus life to 
the werk of reform la conaect;on, therefore, with 
Bragi, Pox, Col Thompson, dc, aded by the ncber 
manclariurers and merchants of England he or- 
gesized an effective plan of pepolar agitation, 
which, after years of struggle andto), ebook down 
tbe stroagbeids of the Bonopely. 

Ab! it wae no slight task which they undertook. 
Those corn laws were entrenched behind tbe ex 
perience of ages, as it is termed —they were forte 
fied and sustamed by these conservative prejudices 


Parliament and the most cunsing and widely cucu: 
lated journals stowd always ready to support them 
with all the ingenuity and force of the finest 
rhetoric, The landed interest, everywhere a 
mighty interest, bot in Great Britain almost om- 
nipotent, fancied that they saw in their downfall, 
the extinction of their ewn order, and they fought 
fur ibex posituon with perfect ferocity of passion, 
loeh by weh they disputed thew ground. aad even 
refused to en they were fairly vanquabed. 

Bat they straggled aod refused in vam so active 
and wareltaging was the hostility of their amail- 
anta, eo clear and indis » tabe their argumenta, so 
appareat did ii soca become that the conmicticos of 
the nation, that circumstances that nature, that 
truth and the bumas heart were against them, 
that they were compelled to retire sullenly from 
the Geld. Sir Robert Peel once their strongest 
cham pio, but now overcome by the preponderance 
of the argument, and convinced that furtber reais 
tance would be fruitless, was the first to desert 
Uber cause and with a frankness and maguammsty 


_-_ 


his office as Prime Minister in surrendering his an 
tient opinions. With the loss of bim all was fost, 
and the protective system of England went hy the 
beard, At thie day, even Disraeli, the foremost 
header of the proteetionists, concedes that the doe 
tre must sinh before tbe genius of tbe age. 

——— —„-—-t— q 
every of the day can tell. was the 
anoa ng of the public agitation. The series 
of meetings be instituted in Drury Lane Theatre 
for the discussion of the subject, in all ite bearings, 
mre tha any other agency, led to the overthrow 
of the abuse. He was present on Üvery occasion, 
and when the partiality of his friends translated 
him from the bustings to l'arliament, he only en- 
large the sphere of his exertions and influence. 
Jo the great Arom of the mation he was still the 
master mind of the debate Confronting the oraters 
of the aristoc mer on their own grounds, opposing 


bly to his side, and thus prepared the way for the 
noble concessions and triomphes of Peel. When 
that eminent statesman, in hie speech of mingled 
pathos and power, took leave of his culleagues for- 
ever, the proudest man who lised to it must 
have beco Richard Cobden. 

Cobden's manner in speaking is plain, direct, and 
forcible. He seems perwoaded of what he saya, 
and therefore says it with precision and feeling. 
He makes mo pretension to those more brilliant 
qualities of the orator, which gave to Sheridan, 
Fox, or Clay apay over popular assemblies, 
yet be could convince often where more 
splendid geniuses would fail. His reliance i» on 
the simple presentation of his thoughts, supported 
by such facts and reasonings as have weight in his 
own mind Yet he ie not entirely devoid of art. 
He does not merely parade figures and statistica. 
Ho is logical, and be argues; be is sincere, and he 
appeals to the sentiments. Besides, hi» moral in- 
tegrity is a tremendous belp to bis intellect. It is 
knows that be doss not speak for display, that be 
is not seeking office, that be believes intensely 
what be asks others to believe, and the consequence 
is that he is trustéd, and every listener is predis- 
posed to accept any statement be may make. 

Cobden still a young man, and has much of 


of his abilities, that at the eod of the core law cop- 
test, when it was discovered that be had sacrificed 
bis private interests in his zeal for the public good, 
they subscribed in his behalf pearly one bundred 
thousand pounds, er a half-million of dollars, to 
enable bim to retain his seat in the House of Com- 
mona. This fact, though it would be a questionable 
homage in most cases, is regarded as a high teati- 
menial ib bis, No one has questioned the disip- 
terestednees of bis past career, and po ene suppo 
ses that such a gift will operate as a bribe to his 
future efurts. For Cobden, it is well anderstood, 
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ie not a manaf one idea; be is not the advocate of 
party, and much Jess of a class: sa a sincere re- 
poblican at heart, be must labor in the cause of the 


‘Thus far, in the more important questions of 
policy that have arisen, be has voted and spoken 
om the liberal side. He"is not so radical as many 
would like to see asd his movements are more 
captions than suite the hasty temper of reformere 
generally, but he has given occasion for no doubts, 
and much is expected of him in the time to come. 
He is a friend of economy, be opposes war, beffa- 
vors tbe reform of the suffrage, and be is sincerely 
detested by the tories.-—moch more could not be 
shed. The prominent part be took in the Peace 
Congress, which recently assembled at Paris, shows 
the benevolence of his "sentiments; and with all 
the temptations that men of talent in England 
have to fall im with the oligarchy which governs that 
island, it ie greatly te his credit, that he has yet 
done nothing to belie the noble creed he professes. 
May be still go forward as the earnest advocate 
of progress and reform! Thousands upen Wou- 
sands have their eyes on his course, and will mark 
it hereafter with blessings or eurwes, as it may be 
falso or true. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 


OF THE ORGANS OF RESPIRATION. 
vuona i. 
r 4 P DUTCHAR, m D. 
TRE AFFARATUS OF REAFIBATIOR. 

The ‘apparatus of respiration differs very 
materially in different classes of animal life, 
In some of the lower forma of animal life, 
respiration seems to be carried on by the 
whole surface of the body ; in insets, the air 
is admitted by holes in the sidés of the ani- 
mal, communicating with tubes which ramify 
through tbe whole body; in fish the breath- 
ing is accomplished by the gills, in which the 
blood circulates” freely, and is ex to the 
air which is held suspended in the water in 
which the animal swims. Is the higher and 
more perfect animala, as quadrupeds and man, 
the respiratory organs assume the form «f 
Luwes. Before describing these important 
organs, it will be proper to briefly notice the 
thoraz or chest im which they are contained. 

By inspecting Sgure 1, it will be seen that 
the cavity of the chest is of considerable size, 
comprising the breastbobe, IP b, extending 
from the lower part of the neck to the pit of 
the stomach, on the fore part and on the 
sides by the ribs, R R, and on the back by 
the spine, S S, to the cartilage of the ribs. 
In form it is conical, with the apex of the 
cone upwards. 

As each ribis movable between the bodies 
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of the vertebra with which it is edem 


and as the sternam or breast-bone, from ita 


connection with the ribs, partake of their mo- 


FIO. 1. 


tions, the cavity of the chest i$ susceptible of 
considerable dilation and contraction. To ac- 
complish these two motions, there is between 
the ribs a series of muscles called the inter- 
costal muscles, which are in two layers the 
fibers of one layer running obliquely from 
behind forward; the other in the opposite 
direction. In consequence of this árrange- 
ment, those fibef thus crossing each other 
diagonally, «when a d gen tend to pull 
the ribs directly upw: ‘Phe ribs have an 
inclination forward and downward, so that 
when we perform the act of inspiration or 
drawing in the breath, we raise and throw 
forward the anterior extremities of the ri 

and as the capacity of the chest is thus en- 
larged, a vacuum is formed, into which the 
air immediately rushes. When on the con- 
trary we perfotm the set of expiration, or 
letting out the breath, the diaphragm, a flat 
transverse muscle which separates the chest 
from the cavity of the bowels, and the mus- 
cles forming the wall of the abdomen, which 
are all more or less attached to the ribs, con- 
tract, and thus pull the anterior extremities 
of the ribs downward. The parts within the 
chest are thus compressed, and a greater 
part of the air is expelled. The cavity of 
the chest is lined by a very fine fibrous mem- 
brane, called the pleura, is divided into the 


1 


right and left side by the medinsternum, ez- 
tending fiom tbe breast-bone to the apine. 


FIG, 2 


The front half of the ribe being cot away, the 
interior of the chest is exposed. Ce C c, the cavity 
of the chest, empty. D D D D, the diaphragm, 
rising high in the center and descending very low 
atthe sides and behind. The white space at its 
upper part is its tendinous portion. A A, the 
abdomen. , 

THE LUNGS. 

These large spongy membranous and vas- 
cular parts which we call /ungs, consist chiefly 
of two divisions, called lobes. Each of these 
is again subdivided into smaller portions, 
also called lobes, the right lung being gener 
ally divided into three, and the left lung into 
two lobes. The smaller lobes are also di- 
vided into still smaller lobes, named the lo- 
bules of the lungs. The lungs in their gen- 
eral form are very irregular, depending ina 
measure for their shape on the parts that sur- 
round them, Their color varies much at dif- 
ferent ages. In children and young people 
they are usually of a fine red or pink color; 
they assume a light blue or grayish tinge in 
middle age ; in old people they are commonly 
more or less dark and livid. To the touch 
they are soft and spongy and extrerhely elas- 
tic. In their specific gravity, they are the 
lightest of all the animal organs, even when 
completely exhausted of air. On their periph- 
eral surface the lungs are smooth and glossy. 
They are enveloped in a fire delicate trans- 
parent membrane, derived from the pleura, 
and through this peripheral substance’ the 
lungs have tLe appearance of network. They 
are connected at their posterior side to the 
spine, by the pleura; to the lower part ol the 


neck by the windpipe ; and to the heart by, 


the roots of the pulmonary artery and veins ; 
but towards the ribs, the meditajerurn, and 


FIG. 8. 
athe windpipe, b ita branches, « e c the lobes 
of the lungs, « « « the bronchial tubea. 


the diaphragm, they are in their natural state 
unéonnected, so as to yield readily to the 
motion of the ribs and diaphragm. 

The lungs in their natural structure, are 
composed of a great number of membranous 
cella, of numerous ramifcations of blood-ves- 
vels, with nerves and lymphatics, all connec 
ted by cellular substance. The cells of the 
du jtute the greater part of their bulk. 

are very small, of an irregular figure, 
with very thin membranous sides; They are 
clesely connected and compressed at their 
sides, and they freely commanicate with each 
other, but have no communication with the 
cellular afostance by which they are sur- 
rounded. From the cells there arise small 
hollow tubes, wbich*gradually form other 
larger tubes, till at the upper part of the chest 
all the tubes òn each side unite in one, and 
these two branches at length join to form 
the windpipe. At their commencment these 
tubes are membranous, but-as they unite to- 
gether to form the two branches of the wind- 
pipe they become cartilegifous. The ram- 
ications ef the blood-vessels form also a 
large part of the substance of the lunga, and 
chiefly consist of the divisions of the palmo- 
—— e ee E 
between their extremities, These ramifica- 
tions spread over every part of the cellular 
structure of the lungs, running througbout 
the cellular substance that connects the air 
cells. There are, however, other blood-vessela 
called the bronchial vessels, intended to con- 
vey nourishment to tbe lunge; while the 
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 ramifications of what is called the pulmonary 
vessels, wem destined to distribute the circu- 
lating fuii through every part of those 
spongy bodies, for the purpose of being freely 
subjected to the action of the air. 

Besides the common coat that surrounds 
the lungs, and is derived from the pleura, 
thers is a very delicate membrane closely 
connected with the substance of the lungs, 
and surrounding exch of the lo- 
bules. This appears to be derived the 
cellular substance. = 

Boch being a brief outline of the organs of 
respiration, let us now itquire a little iato 
their functions. We have already intimated 
that the use of the Jungs is to convert the 
venous blood into arterial, by bringing it in 
contact with the air, and thereby rendering 
it & for carrying on the various operations 
of the body. As this action is peculiarly 
chemical, we must therefore rive à short ac- 
count of the chemical qualities of the 


former constitutes aboat foar fifths of the air, 


and the latter one-fifth. Nitrogen gus, when - 


spleen taped map Arkon 
Bot support either combustion or life, 
mor will k destroy either by any peculiar 
power of ita own. On the contrary, pure 
ee bas many active amd powefful prop- 
= Vesbes pot commonly inflammable will 
born in it with great rapidity and brilliancy, 
and avimals live init with inctomed activity ; 

they cannot live so long in it as in the 
me They dis sooner æ they soem to 
live faster, 


Residen these two gases, the atmosphere 
amane a portion of carbonic acid gas, and 
aqueoss vapor. The carbonic acid gw, bow- 
ever, b regarded by chemists a: rather an 
admisiere then an emeentia] constituent of 
the aümespho.s, bbg present. only ip the 
proportices A stont ome par, n a hundred uf 
sir. Ti gi plays s very important part 
is the fonction of respiration, for it ia wob 


poria life sod fame, it is obvious that large 
quant/tes A lhis gm most bo eoraumed ov- 


ery bour, and therefore that jts quantity 
must diminish, unless there exists some source 
from which itis replaced. The quantity con- 
sumed, hewever, must be exceedingly small, 
in a definite period of time, when compared 
with the whole ; for the atmosphere not only 
surround the earth, but extends above it, 
at every point, about 45 miles. Now when 
we consider how small a portipn of this im- 
mense mam comes into contact with animals 
or Gres a£ one time, and that it is only these 
small portions that become vitiated, we may 
suppose that ages would elapse before any 
difference could be detected in the quantity 
of oxygen, where is no means of re 
plenishment provided. 

* But the wisdom and design of the Deity, 
which the study of nature everywhere de- 
teeta, and which as constantly seeme ordained 
for the benefit and comfort of many has not 
left so important a principle as that of vital 
air to be consumed without a source of re- 


is known, this is the only Surco. 
Growing plants daring the day, absorb car- 


„bonic seid from the atmosphere, 


decompo 
the gm, emit tbe oxygen of which it is in 
part composed, and retain the carbon to in- 
erease its growth." 


— IN THE BLOOD PY RESPIRATION. 
^ We have already stated that the essential 


PHRENOLOGY ; ITS TRUTH AND 
UTILITY 


The utility of Mhrenology, as well as ite truth, 
is now no longer a question, bot a fired fact, as 
thousands who have applied it are ready to testify. 
The mere excitement of curiosity which existed a 
few years ago has passed away, and the mares 
are now applying tbe glorious sciente with the 
special object of improvement. It istpow gener. 
ally admitted to be the only correct standard by 
which the mind of man can be measured with ua- 
erring certainty, and , the only true 
basis of edueation. The old theories 
whic) have long been proved rotten, by bitter ex- 
perience, are fast becoming among the things that 
were, and their authors who, a few years ago, were 
so forward to denounce science, are now smothered 
among the ruins of their air castles whieh have 
faljen for the want of a foundatiot. Let past ages 
of speculation and mere guess work. euffice— iu 
in the age of realities and fasta—of scientific de- 
monstration. Mankind are now no longer satisfied 
with merely knowing that they have heads and 
bodies, but they now desire to know their 
the laws which govern them—the relation the 
one sustains to tbe other—and tbus have a tang: 
ble, definite idea of the tros natural way to prop- 
erly develop and perfect themselves mentally and 
physically. It cow ceases to be a matter of mys- 
tery that so great a differesce should exist among 
mankion! in relation to their powers, mentally and 
physically, and how it is that in their exercise, or 
megleect of éxercise, they increase on diminish in 
power. The fact that strength, mental and physi- 
cal, depends upon organs and conditione of braim 
and body—and that the exercise of each increases 
its activity, H. and sise, at once, and forever 
divests this sulject of mystery, and gives us some 
thing tangible which the eye can see, and the um 
derstanding appreciate: 

Webold how natural—eoch 4 
view. Simple yet eublime, to (be compre 
hensten of the child, and yet capoot be fully c 
prebeoded in all ita relations by the most gigantic 
mind— being adapted in ite nature to the progres 
sion of the human mis-I—illimitable in ite nature, 
bearing the unmistakable imprems of Jnfnity. 
Compare such a view with the mysticism and eb 
web theories of the past, and let enlightened com. 
mon sense decide upen their comparative merita 
This view of the subject teaches man the impor 
Asst fact that he be ael f mado or never made, and 
pute the of human um provem «nt and 
depravity it belongs, upon Man, as the 
agent of am! bolde him reepensilde for 
their fulfillment and accountable for their violation. 
Nor can man evade bis position if he chowme—ihie 
ta one of the unalterable decrees of the Almighty, 
and effectually sweeps away those subterfuges 
which have an long teen the resort of mankind to 
bide their guilt—via, Fais, and the Avil One. 

“Shall we be of the sumber of those who her- 
ing eyes see noi, end cara, bear noi, the things 
which so nearly concern our tempera] salvation I^ 
The sheve quotation, an stet irom thai ever 
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memorable speech of Patrick Henry, that world- 
reoowned statesman, orator, and patriot, is as ap 
plicable at the present time to a large share of the 
community, ia reference to their mental condition, 
as it then was to their physical The diffusion of 
ifc knowledge is now so general that there 
are but comparatively few who are so completely 
shrouded in the ignorance and bigotry of tbe past, 
as not to be convinced that a knowledge of nature 
sed iin Jn wa, especially as developed in the human 
e 
correct as tothe duties man owes to him- 
self, to his fellow man, and his maker. What can 
be more self-evident | 
As in tbe days of Patrick Henry, the masses of 
the people are convinced, in partor whole, and feel, 
the necessity and importance of these things; all 
that ie now wanting is the general adoption and 
of these important principles An im- 
portant mental revolution is at hand—has even 
commenced, How unsettled and dissatisfied are 
qunm te NO Poe 
detion, The of the past are fast falling 
before the sure and steady march of science. In 
breaking away from the past the mind will neces. 
sarily seize wpon some basis upon which to rest in 
the future. Will oot that basis be a scientific one ! 
It requires but a limited knowledge of the signs 
of the times to see sufficient. evidence to 
sach a consiusion. Monarchy and slavery, in all 
its forma, are as sure to fall, as that mind controls 
the body and is superior to matter, or that there is 
& relation between cause and effect. When the 
masses have a clear and correct view of the in- 
alienable rights and powers conferred by nature 
upon every haman being, it would be contrary to 
all experience and reason—it would be a libel up- 
on both man and his Maker to suppose that they 
would fail to assert their right 
Independent of the teachings of the Natural 
Sciences, from what source can y obtain 
such knowledge! Are the political, the sectarian, 
tnd theological discussions of the day calculated 
to develop truthfully and directly the nature of 
man, its rights, obligations, duties, and natural des- 
tiny | Historical experience and facts teach ws 
that the reverse is true, It is a fact deeply to be 
deplored, that the oceans of ink and blood that 
have beet shed upon these erer-excing and popu 
lar topics have been worse than useless. Ever de- 


crime and misery have been the result of ignorance 
of the nature of man. 

If these things be true—and who dare aay they 
are not—what is of more importance than the 
study of human nature : is it sot at the foundation 
of all knowledge and correct action P The true 
inference then is, that those systems or sciences 
which shed the most light upon thie subject are 
of the most importance, Would it not be better 
both for theological preachers and the peaple too 
to stop quarreling about differences of creeds and 
coremonies, anf study nature awhile! Creede are 
but the productions of imperfect men—at most— 
as the great difference of their claims (although pro 
fessedl y drawn from the aame source) clearly demon- 
stratos. The great change in views on religious 
subjects within a few years, must convince even & 
bigot that there is room for improvement even 
there. 

‘The fine has passed when one man can do up 
the thinking for a hundred or a thousand in relation 
to religion or anything else—tbe masses are claim. 
ing the right to think for themselves—thie is as it 
should be, for the rights of nature entitle every 
human being to freedom of thought Politicians 
and legislators teo, if they would take a lesson 
from the book of nature would have Jess cause for 
quarreling, fighting, deception, and politica! strife’ 
and falso legislation generally. See what a de- 
plorable loss of time, money, and mental action, 
for the want of a true knowledge and appreciation 
of the actual necessities and requirements of bu- 
man nature, in both & individual and national 
sense, Who does not see and feel these truthe! 
Who that has any sympathy for man, respect for 
himself, honesty towards his maker, will not assist 
in the spreading of a true knowledge of the nature 
of man! 

(To be continued.) 
— — — 


PRACTICAL TEACHING. 
BY STEPBEY J. SEDOWICK. —O. I. 

Pu which the reader listens to a recitation — 
“in every scene some more! lei us teach ; 
Metodi amend Wiebe m 
The reader was introduced into the school. room, 
ia our first article, He is now supposed to be lis- 
tening to the following recitation, The pupils are 
on the * forma.” We inquire not how they came 
there, Like Paul Pry, (exceptisig his apology,) we 
“intrude,” at the time of the recitation in Geogra- 
phy. This subject is so simple, e» prominent, and 
withal se interesting, that everybody knows all 
about it, amd of course can track it The lesson is 
announced, Subject, “Stave of New York" 

Teacher. “What ia New York!" 

Papil A. " New York is the most flourishing, 
wealthy, and populous State in the Union." 

Trach. * What dows it exhibit!" 

Pupi B. * 1t exhibito ope of those amazing è 
amples of growth aud prosperity that ie nowhere 
Vo be sesa op the globe beyond our owe bordera” 

Teach. * What ia aid of the northern part!” 

Pupil C. " The northern portion of the State ia, 
in part, meuntainewe ” 


This question falls to a little boy, whose blue eyes 
are full of tenderness and bie wel! proportioned 
bead covered with heavy flowing ringleta He looks 
up, a slight color crimeons his cheek, as be half an- 
dibly repeata— 

* What of the eastern!” 

Track, “Yea, what of the eastern!” 

~“ The eastern ia "—here he hesitates. 

Teach. “ Next." 

Pupil D. * Don't know sir." 

Teach. ^ Next." 

Pupil E. Tune my book” 

Teach. How came it odt 1” ' 

Pupil, With quite a solemn face, “I took 
book home, and the baby tore it out.” 

Boys laugh. Teacher commands órder, which 
becoming partially restored, Teacher is about to 
proceed, when pupil A asks W be may go oat. 
Teach. " Yes,” and as be starts for the door pupil 
Y wishes to borrow a slate Some confusion, but 
soon subsiding, the recitation moves oa, perhaps. 

Teach. Neat. what of the eastern! " 


Track. Well, can't you tell us something more 
of itt” 

Pupil. "No sir, that is all I remember." 

Pupil H. “1 remember more, sir." 

Teach, * Well, what is itt” 

Pupil. ;' Something about the popalatien " 

Boys would like to laugh out, but mast laugh 
slyly. And pupil G says “I knew aa moch as 
that myself” ` 


Trach. ^ What of the agriculture J 
This question falls to a boy whe can scarcely 
read. “It is put to the * next,” and on mond The 
page is passed. over and the “lesson learned 
recited," and that for the next day assigned. 
Do you say, this recitation is no better than those 
at our school! Or, not as well a» at cure! ‘Thea, 
we answer for the first, we hope you wil! have 
better, and that soon. For the seoond we are right 
glad it ie so; and we trust that the sentiment 
* Let us mike godd use of our privilege,” finds ab 
answer from every one In earnest action. 
Now we ask, what pupil ia thas class readly 
know of the State of Now York! Take any oon, aad 
mk bim to state whet be knows of it What 
would he, what cow/d he answer more than be has | 
No real information has ben put in his possemuoo- 
and how can be bring forth any! We propose to 
^ lesson over.” Ip the room described in 
our firet article, and on the "forma" there men- 
ioi um n a e 
In a che- ben " for the * First Geography e 
are the names of ihe pupile belonging to tbe class 
The reads from i these ‘Thea, 
pep 4 2, Pl, Chaa They mat 
they are called The clase ie 
coe minote pupal 


2 $u comparten information Min? advances 
MA n bommes the possenpor of idean It advances 
le Wrath, if the ideas 4 receives be true amd are in 
rue amenta wut each other Mind ceno be 
2 unless i has the power to ap 
predbend the given Wea To know this, that the 
papel dors apprebead i» the Ielicate lo which tbe 
true sacher ever secha, amd with a shill which 
be aote possesses, will be toord the cord whose 
Anewerag echo aseores bum that the thought ehich 
be jast pow commamicated va by the pupal ~ folly 
waderstoed " and * fully fel" 

Tisch, * Pupil 4 may take bie stand at black 
board Na 1, and drew an cotlioe map of the State 
of New Tok” 

There be stande a clean hlackboard with 
a crayoe in ba boad DT 

Reader, were you in bis place, bow do you think 
your map of New York would look! Should you 
woccead ia drawing a picaning pecture Sow 
Ube great origwal figere in your mind by the 
of your pictare, Give answer faitbfolly and you 
wil) know bew thoroughly yoo were taugbi also 
‘the extent of yoor present knowledge. 

Track. “Pupi B, take Mackboard No. 2, repre- 
sect the principal rivers of this State, and. baving 
done so deacnbe tbem ^ 

Took. * Popil C, oa blackboard No. 3, show « 

of the principal cavala and name the more 
importast places on them, with ther preseot pop- 
watios Pupil D, draw a profile of the Erie Ca- 
‘wal from Albany to Utica, and explain the princi- 
ple of a lock ; while doing «o take a boat through. 


Pupil K, give a map of the North River in the vi- 
cinity of West Point, and inform us with what you 
know of that place , let your description be concise. 
Pepi F, draw a figure of the county of Ontario, 
sad explaim what a county in, We shall expect 


you io be particular as t your of boundary. 
Pupil Q, indicate by dots the privcipal points of 
the State, and give tbe latitude and longitude of 
those points, tben you may explain tbose terma” 

By thie time pupil 4 has his map completed, 
and a fioe one it is, because he is now in the “first 
class," and has had four years practice uoder this 
en as he was only to draw the outline be has 
performed what was required of him, and we have 
bet to examine i} and if we choose, compare it 
with some good map and see how closely be bas 
retaimed the same in his mind, and also observe the 
skill and neatness of his drawing. 

Papil B is cow ready. We observe his drawing, 
and be proceeds with the description, and informe 
us that the Hudson River rises in the north eastern 
part of the State, ia the county of Hamilton, and 
flows in a direction south east to Sandy Hil, thence 
south, bearing slightly to the west until it flows 
into the ocean a short distance below New York 
city. It receives several tributaries from the west, 
the principal of which is the Mohawk. The teacher 
bere informe bim of a few particulars not found in 
the text book, that the sources of the Hudson are 
several amal) lakes which are situated in Hamilton 
and Essex counties in the eastern part of the State, 
in latitude 44 degrees north. He then asks "In 
what latitude do you find the mouth!” 


Pupil ^40 degrees and 30 minuies north, 

Trach, * What number of degrece between! fie 
source and mooth 17 
* Pupil. *3 degrees and 80 minutes.” 

Troch. * Compute the distance in statute miles." 

Papil * 2434 miles." 

Fisch. “The distance from its sources to Sandy 
Hal is about one hundred. miles by measurement, 
and from Sandy Hill to the Narrows or mouth, 
$24 miles, giving for the entire length 3*4 miles. 
This is $0] miles more than by your computation. 
How will you &ocount for this difference! ^ 

Pupil. * Ip the measurement the windings were 
iocloded , in my computation it was considered as 
a straight line." 4 

Track “Tt te correct, and as we see you have 
shown the rest of the rivers accurately, you are 
excused from the remaining descriptor at this 
time." 

Pupil C is ready. We examine bis map. He 
then informa us that the Erie Canal, thé Cham- 
plain, Oswego, Seneca, and the Hudson and Dela- 
ware ure the principal canals in thie State. That 
the Erie Canal extends from the waters of the 
Hodoh to those of Lake Erie. The Champlain 
from Albany to White Hall, on Lake Champlain. 
The Oewege conecte the Erie Canal with Lake 
Ontario, The Se»eca Canal connects it with Seneca 
Lake; and the Hudson and Delaware Canal con- 
necta tbe Hudson with the Dela River, We 
will eoosider more particolarly Erie Canal. 
Starting at Albany, we trace it northerly on the 
western bank of the Hudwoo to the Mohawk, 
which it crosses ; turning to the wert it is construc 
ted along the northern bank of that river a few 
miles, when it recromes and then follows a north- 
westerly direction, on the southwestern «bore of 
that river, as the village of Kome; at this 
place it bas the "aummitlevel" which is 
60 miles long, without alock. Its course is nearly 
west from Rome. From Syracuse it observes a 
parallelism with the southern ebore of Lake Ontario. 
It crosses the Seneca and Genesee rivers in its 
cours#, and at Buffalo conpects with Lake Erie. 
The entire length i» 563 miles. It is 40 feet wide 
at the surface of the water and 28 feet at tbe bot- 
tom, the depth of water is 4 feet. The whole 
number of locks is 83, of stone masonry; each 
being 90 feet long, in the clear, and 15 feet wide. 

The Champlain Canal is 624 miles in length, the 
remaining dimen#iens are the same as the Erie. 
The Oswego is 38 miles jong. The Seoecs iq 20. 
The Delaware Canal commences at the Hudson, 
about 90 miles norih of New York city, near 
Kingston, asd follows a south westerly direction to 
the Delaware River, a distance of 65 miles. 

The teacher here offers such remarks and pre- 
sents such illustrations and proposes such que 
tione, as shall bear directly on tbe subjects under 
consideration, and tend to fix more deeply the val- 
uable and interesting points in the mind He will 
add, according to his amount of time, descriptions 
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tow pathe, steering by night, and all «ther matters 
connected with the of eanala. 

Lat it be borne in mind, that three of the pupils 
only, from the seven placed at the boards have 
recited. The teacher bere informe them that 
the time of their recitation is up, and that the to 
mortow's lesson will commence where they stop to- 
day. The reader may ask, who is able to teach in 
this manner! Tø thie there can be but one answer. 
Only tbose who possess the information, and are 
gifted to communicate it, It neede bot little re- 
fection, to see that these pupils are beyond the in. 
formation given in the common text books on the 
subject of geography. That they”are free from 
that pernicious idea, ^ that what ia found in a book 
must be true," and free from that silliest of ideas, 
^l bare finished my education" This is by none 
of them entertained. When we shall have finished 
this recitation and shown ite connection with the 
remaining divisions of knowledge, and of these 
with the growth of miod, and of heart, there will 
then have been presented to you, our view of " Pras- 
tical Teaching.” 

— — — 


DESCRIPTION OF THE INTERIOR 
OF THE RESIDENCE OF O. 8. FOWLER. 


Bo, tn. 
UPPER STORLER. 


To this story there are four ascents from the 
story below, namely, one, the principal, in that 
central opening figured in the previous article, and 
marked S in this engraving, the landing place be- 
ing at R; the second, by that back stairway, fig- 
ured in the preceding article, and tight under the 
back stairway figured in this engraving, having an 
entry two-and-a half feet wide connecting it with 
the central, and a door window for passing out up- 
on the portico, and two outside stairways over the 
ice and green bouses, though, except for looks, 
there is need of only one; yet they belp to give 
proportion to those projections caused py the ice 
and green houses. — 

The ascent to the story still above is also fg 
ured in tbe accompanying-engraving, at S. yet om- 
ly one of the two starting places is really needed, 
The open space S transmite abundance of light 
from the cupola above, the top of which is glass, 
to both the stairway and those dark ‘bedrooms, O, 
©, O. O, which hare a good sized window over the 
door, and also & sky-light, made by inserting erys- 
tal palace glase— which is half an inch thick, and 
will bear to be walked on as well as boarde—into 


` the roof, at K, L, M, N, and a board across the cor- 


mer of the upper story, and & pane of common 
glass between the two stories allowe light to pass 
down behind this board, iato the middle story, or 
that above the parlor, Of thése eight interior 
rooms I think the world ; first as dormitories, coo! 
in summer and warm in winter? inaccessible to- 
masketoes, yet easily ventilated by an opening ja- 
to the ceiling above, the air passing along between 
floor timbers, and eo out into the stairway. 

As a place for a quiet retired study, being light- 
ed from above, they will be far more pleasant than 


‘The other epeeia! use is for an Guího s studio. 
Writers will bear witness that in that all-powerful 
exercise of the whole mind requisite for writing 
what is fit to be read, the blood forsakes the ex- 
tremitics and skin, and mounts rushing te the head, 
leaving all the outer walls a prey to cold, which, 

"in addition to severe mental exertion, ia too much 
for any constitution anfficientl y susceptible to write 
well Most awful havoc have my own pight wri- 
tings made on my coostitutien —having almost de- 
streyed it, Most horribly, as if actually 
dying, have I felt by the times, on rising 
in the morning, after having written most of the 
wicht rend retired cold in the feet and skin, but hot 
at the head, having lain for hours before the equal- 
ising circulation rendered me warm enough to 


‘Then why not write by a fire! it may be asked. 
I will not atop to show why, only to say that my 
own experience has most imperiously required just 
such place for writing. 

"But why weite nights?" I believe ther» is 
some cause in nature Why from sunset to midnight 
facilitates good writing. ‘At all’ events, lecturing 
has rendered my mind specially "eive at that 
part of the twenty four hours; and I àm mest 
giad of exactly such a place as this in which to 
write afd read; for the principles just stated ap- 
ply measurably to reading. 

The size of these rooms is between eleven and 
twelve feet square, saving the corners cut off by 
the stairway, and used for a door windów. 
Observe, also, (Bat five rooms corner at K, and 
the same mh L, M, and N. Hence, by placing the 

ie the inner” of those «mall 
bed room closets, one lead will carry off all 
the wash water from these Ave rooma in both sto- 
ries, one pipe serving ten rooms, and one pipe also 
bringing fresh water to this same ten—a point of 
economy I respectfully submit to criticism. * 

* Bring it from where!" you ask. From cisterns 
built in the upper part of those small closets, and 
filled frem the roof, having that filtering apparatus 
already described, and rendered tight by that zoor- 
We material already mentioned, and about which 
more will be said just as soon as duty and strict 
integrity allow; aud what is really the very 
Greatest and cistern material ever yet die 
covered. Spread as easily as mortar, as tight as 
a glass bottle, as hard as iron, sticking to anything 
with inseparable tenacity, and tuazs riwes cazar- 
za than s ebiagled surface, at the run of shingles on 
the North River, and as durable sa time, I pro- 

* 
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nounee it the ne plus ultra for roofing and cisterna. 
These cisterne in the tops of houses are most de 
sirable ; first, because they save carrying wash: 
Water up to chambers, which renders it scarce, 
thus retards cleanliness Abundance of water 
the sleeping rooma ie most desirable; and this 
plan furmishes it. 

One of these cisterns also connects with the cop- 
per boiler attached to the kitchen range, aod Une 
descending cold water forces up the hot water to 
the stories above, eo ss to give hot and cold weter 
to each story. And the large size of the roof will 
give, probably, all the water ever wanted, espe 


cially as the cletefos are so connected that when, 


either is filled ite surplus rune over inte the next, 
and so on till all are filled above, and these run 
over into those large lower ones below, already 
described. 

Observe, again, that these cisterns are over clos- 
eta, or built in the upper part of closets—room not 
needed, nor likely to be used for any perpose what- 
ever. Most masons, indeed, lath over closets about 
seven feet high, and thus that vacant space is shut 
up entirely, rather than finish it. My mason did 
this to one of my closets, as he yaually did to all 
others; discovering Which, I said, fivish all closets 
clear to their tops. But in this upper story, I 
make the closets only six feet high, which leaves 
the cisterna four-and a-half feet deep; and about 
equal in size to half of an eight feet square, or 
about equal to six feet square, or halding aboot 
one hundred and fifty cubie feet of water Yet it 
is easy to make them larger or emaller, at pleasure. 
I prefer smaller ones scattered in the four quar- 
ters, to a siogle large one, and those more shallow 
than deep, because the pressure is lesa. 

The two upper stories are alike, excepting the 
cisterns in the upper, and the bath room, B R, by 
the back staife in the one below it; sọ that one 
description and drawing serves for both. , 

Having thus, & it were, gone sround with the de 
taila of these stories, letus look at them more ia 
tbe aggregate. 

Each story gives eight large, equare-cornered 
rooms, each 15 by 21, lighted by one large window 
—far better than two smaller ones, for then there 
are no confusing cross lighte—always bad for eyed: 
and prevention of clear sight, besides adding great- 
ly to the cost of the room,* and to uncontrolled 
air holes, One large window costs one-third less 


* |t takes mo more piss, omiy /arger ones to make and 
case a large window than a «m^ll one, and scarcely more for 
the sash of a large than a emajl light. Only more glass and 
planing, the latter being a mere irie. your win- 
dow is 3 by 5 feet, your casings tahe just as “uf sir 
Vbey*were 4 by 6), for tbe enda cut off are guod for nothing 
—' Whereas, since atuff rarely comes shorter than 12 feet, 
and usually 12, windows 6j «cet, length of casing included. 
by 4, wiil eut to good advantage; of if your windows are 
7. you cam usually get 14 foot stuff. 

Those in my lower sory are fj, which gllows one board 
to make only ome piece, and leaves'w sirip at ihe side, amd 
an ond pisce about good for nothing. A godibelze is 4 by 
7 or ^, a board then making e eile and an end 

| think qood sized lights, say 12 by W. or 11 by er 10 
by i& qood sisse, As gina costs by the square foot, and 
wash by the Agr large panes and large windows are 
cheaper (thas the samo surface cat up into small wipdows 
end emai! paasa 


of half ite sise, gives just ae much light, 


Py | 

all in a body, and is every way better and 
cheaper In eur bezt article on building we shall 
Rive afew common sense priociples shout 

some of which will apply to large and small 
dows 


To these two points in these stories special ab 


tention is invited. First, every square room, itself 
large, bas an adjoinimg room for a bed, or for re- 
tiring to change dresses, or what you pléase, and 
1 bave been in hotels enough to know that (hese 
ante roome are very great conveniences, aad useful 
beyond what apy one could imagine, who had not 
caperienced their value. Each is siso lighted ; and 
the amal) rooms have good places for bede, win- 
dows, and corners and also clearing the closet doors 
The size of these roomis pomes well for carpets, 
vamely, five yards wide, and seven long, eo that 
no waste would occur to yard wide carpe’, Where 
the figures also one yard in length, which 
is common. T. are ten feet equare— 
not quite so good, Lut drogget two yarde wide will 
cut and stretch so as to waste little, if any. 


The other point is elesets, On their valoe I will 


not eplarge, but only say, live ev«o in a poor bouse 
with them, and then in a good one without them, if 
a good one without them were possible, and you 
will want to move back agsia. Let practical 
bousektwepers attest their value. No room is really 
tenantable without ome, because you must have 
very few things at hand, or else they must be un- 
derfoot, or tossed from chair to chair, and maptle- 
piece to chair, in one Babel of confusion." But 
can they mot be pot into a bureau I” it ia asked. 


And what is a bureau but a closet in tbe room, in- 


stead of adjoining it Yet bow insignificant is a 
bureau compared with a closet! In the latter, 
fine dresses can hang unruffled, and several times 
more of them. Yet both closet and bureau are 
desirable, if they can be afforded. And one closet, 
Wille several times larger than a bureau. costa lese 
by half besides being every way better Now 
please dbeerve how beautifully our plan provides 
for these closets. Every room, except those dark 
bed-rooms, have one, and every suit of rooma bas 
two. 


again. tbe advantages of this triangular 


form of What is wanted in a closet but 
wall room for shelves and pina Now suppose you 


take six feet square oct of your house for a closet. 
Besides spoiling some room, your cht room is 
far less available, for the room it occupies, than 
my triangular closets, Your six feet square clos- 
et occupies thirty-six square feet of your bouse 
room, yet giver you only twenty bar feet of shelf 
room, or one and a half guare feet of house room 
to one`foot of shelf room ; whereas my triangular 
closets, about four feet sides, give twelve feet of 
whe'f room for ouly sight square feet of bouse 
room, or two thirds of a foot of house room to 
every foot of shelf room—a difference of pirrer 
ren curt more shelf room by my plas than by 
yours, as compared with tbe real room occupied by 
the two closeta. 

And then how much mere accessible is a trias- 
gular than a square closet. By your plan, the 
docr must be sa one end, so that you bare tè go 


$ 
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“deer into it, and thereby darbening W, tà 
the back shelves, whereas by my plan. 
the dow, you reach any part of any shelf, 


my debes on W and bong them op, oot — 
al) around the upper pert of the closet, but all 
avum Gee bee over teed imde and cviaele of ot 
oo thet every pyaare trt ~ tha chem i oco pled. 
And itis aboni s sary Vo han, op and take dówn 
a cnet om wi mnd the wp 
ges pert ol ho 22 — hehe. 
One ether requete show © good house | 
em —— — 
omy" oe wart Alis is made to 
es (adeo * water deat” You have an infirm 
eset, chem yoo void treat with all pemble 
dept Dering © cdd, ray igit be je 


4 
ia | ‘calle, 


E.—THIRD AND FOURTH STORIES. 


obliged to respond to one of nature's imperious 


mitted bot the aged end feeble, are asked, 
is mot euch a closet à real. household necessity and 
lesury! 1t should be nsed, however, ouly im caseo 
of specvel peed, the ons generally used being oul 
mde aa ssoal : 

„ ons ther. punt de thie passing remark 
Bunce God hae made human escreicent promotive 
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of vegetable growth, to waste it, as is now usually 
done, is as wicked aa to waste food itself, for it is 
nature's means of creating food ; and to economize 
it, and apply it te producing and enhancing vege- 
tation, is a moral duty. Then, if possible, so place 
thie out-building that the wash-water from the 
kitchen shall rinse it down into & covered vat, to 
he baled out and applied in a liquid form, to grape- 
vines, garden vegetables, dc. The Chinese bave 
abundance of such closets and vats, which their ag- 


progress in style of build- 


it is an improvement on all other modes 
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HENRY CLAY: 
UJS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
From a personal examination of Mr. Clay in the 


lürenological Journal, from which we extract the 
most material part — 


RELATIVE SIZE OF 118 ORGANS IN A SCALE FRON I To 7. 


being so distributed in the different classes of or- 


Tho elongation and rising of the bead in the ro- 
qioo of Hel-Hetoem and Firmnen are very strib- 


1. a 
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ing, and evince great ambition and love of emi- 


known merely (rom his great acts as an orator and 
statesman No man of this century has combined 
so much practical talent with auch power over tbe 


Vo be oppased to him in opinion, or were Bi» rivals 
in the Geld d? fame, He had faults of character, 
which called forth severe repreber sion from these 
who were politically opposed to him Rut the mo- 
9 the woh 2 m Aweathed his last, bis 

aml all whe had been his op 
22. their respect for bis genius, and 
their admiration of those noble qualities of maali- 


Vo s Dagecmmeny ge ^y Bewdy. 


ness, kindness, and affection. which so deeply em- 
deared him to his friends and partisans Unusual 
regret pervaded every mind when, on the 29th of 
June, it was announced that “Hexar Ciar 1s 
pran” 

Hexar Oray, the seventh son of the Rev. Joux 
Ctar, was bom April 12th, 1777, iù Hanover 
County, Virginia At the age of five years be lost 
his father, who was a man of great energy and 
Worth, and with the other children was left de- 
pendent upon the good counsel and narrow pecu- 
niay means of a most virtuous and prudent mother. 
Adel ooreiving ech limited advantages of a com: 
mon school education as hia native cóunty afforded, 
he was placed, at the age of fourteen, in a «mall 
retail store at Richmond, and a few mooths after- 


wards, throagh the interposition of friends was | 


transferred to the office of the Clerk of the High 
Court of Chancery, and devoted much of his time 
Wythe, as an 


Leaving the Glerk’s Office im 1796, be com- 
meoced the regular stedy of the law ander Robert 
Brooks, Esq. the Attorney General, formerly Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, am] in the course of the next 
year wae admitted to prattion Directly after- 
wards be removed to Lexington, Kentucky 
Though without patrons, without the counte- 
nance of influential frenda and ai firet destitute of 
even the means of paying bie weekly board, he 
ewa enmmanded consideration and respert, and 
obtained a large and lucrative praction He speed: 
‘ly made himself eminent beth i» eriminal and 
civil cases, He owed haa succem chiefly to bie 


knowlelge of human natare, bis subtil apprecia 
tion of character, bis uncommon quickness of ap- 
Prebenaion, and his great gifts of eloquence, invest- 
ed with all the advantages of person, voice, couo- 
tenance, and manner. 

Mr Clay commenced his political career during 
the very det year of bie residente at Lexington. 
Hie brilliant and effective advocacy of popular 
right speedily made him a general favorite. 
was elected to tbe Btate Legislature in 1808 
most by avelamation, Here be entered the lists 
against the most veteran debaters, and by the lus 
— mes almo dos 
universal admiration. 

In 1800, Ma Clay: was elected. by the Lagiale- 
ture to fill tbe vacancy oceacioned by tbe = 
Gon of une of the United States Senators of the 
State, though he had hardly reached the age re 
quired by the Constitution Tiis official term ex- 
parting at the ead of the sostion, be wa» agein sent 
to the State Legulature, amd was elected Speaker 
of the Assembly, 

In 1808, Mr. Clay was again elected by a vote 
of two to one to the United States Senado, to sup- 
ply a two years’ vacancy, amd in 1811, be waa, 
ee ee ee 
— € EN day el taking 
bis eat was comen Speaker sore med 
jority of thirty one votes This past he continued 
to cecupy during the whole of (he war with Great 
Britain, No man encited to more istense ia 
digvauon by the outrages of England upon our 
commerce amd at the very outset of the conan be 
embarked with bie whole soul in favor of mene 
uras putting the country ia aa atütede of resist- 
ance to agreman. Tho ver case bg bo em- 


em de be the in Chief of the army, 
and was iodoced to the pocmimatioa sulely 
by the = mmea worth of his 


la 1815, Mr Clay was again unanimously elect 
ed to Congress, and was again chosen Speaker by 
a large vote 
n. was offered by President Madison a seat in 
the Cabinet and a mission to Ramia, but declined 
them both Ip 1818, during the struggle for the 
sstabiihment of Wherty in South America, Mr 
Clay presented a progessicion to recognize the de- 
pesdeoce of the South Amencan colooista, and 
sustained the same with memoralye eloquence and 
fore. He was unvocegesful at first, bot for years 
took every occasion to renew the agitation of the 
sohject, until March 1822, when the President sent 
a menage te the House of Representatives re- 
commending the recognition of South Amencen 
bat a single dusenting voice. Mr. Clay's appeals 
daring the struggle were read at the bead of the 
South American armies and won for him the en- 
thumastic devotion of the whole soutbern half of 
our ue 

The discussion of the question of admitting 
slave bolding Missouri into the Union went on from 
month io month, increasing in vehemence and best- 
Verness, and produced an excitement al! over the 
country, which shook the Union to its very center. 
his pecuniary affairs, resigned his post as Speaker, 
and retred partially from public life; but in coa- 
wderabon of the threatening aspect of public af- 
Íair» wax induced to return to Washington, where, 
abogt a furtmght after he arrival, he presented a 
resolution t refer the whole subject to a comme 
tee of thirteen. The resolution prevailed, asd & 
committee was appointed, of which Mr Clay was 
chairman In ght dare tbe committee reported 
a conciliatory plan, which, after the most strenuous 
exertions by Mr Clay and its other friends, was 
adopted by eighty seven to eighty one. Mr Clay's 
eforta ot this occasion did more than any ether 
haman means to reseve the Unica from the most 


fearful disc nd, aml justly carved far him the prow! 
wt “The Great Pacificator.” 
On the settlement of the Missouri question, Mr. 


‘| Clay lef Congress, to retrieve bie private affairs, 


and resumed his labom. In the sum- 
mer of 1823, be was again elected without opposi- 
Ue to the House of Representatives, when on the 
first ballot he was again elected Speaker by a ma- 
jority of four to coe During the semion he as 
usual took frequent cecasinn to mingle in the more 
important debates of the House. 

In 1824, Mr. Clay was warmly put forward by 
maay friends as a candidate for the Presidency, 
and received votes itho Electoral 
College Jobà Quincy Adams obtained eighty- 
four votes, Andrew. Jackson ninety nine, William 
M Crawford forty-cne The election came before 
the House of Representatives, and Mr. Clay with 
hie friends had it in bis power to turn the balance 
in favor of either of the three candidates. He de- 
cided im favor Of Mr. Adams, who was thereby 
elected. 

Mr. Clay accepted the station of Secretary of 
State, in whch he remained during the entire ad- 
ministration, with what efficiency the archives of 
the State Department will not cease to testify as 
long as the country endures Nu policy could be 
more completely anti-European and more thor- 
oughly American than that of y during his 
charge of our foreign. siim. A close of Mr. 
Adams! administration in 1929, he returned to 
Kentucky, and in 1831 was elected to the Senate 


of the United States, ted in the same month of | 


hus reappearance in the Senate be was unanimous 
ly nominated by the National Republican Conven- 
tion, assembled at Baltimore, to tbe office of Pres- 


— — à ticket with John 
Sargeant as V à 


Being defeated by the reelection of General 
Jackson, Mr. Clay, remaining in the Senate, con- 
tinued to be tbe champion of his party througbout 
the stormy conflicts of the administration of Jack- 
son add Van Buren, to which he opposed the ep- 
Üre force of his genius and talenta. 

To the sommer of 1840, his name was again pre- 
sented to the people in connection. with the Presi- 
dency, and his claims to tbe station were warmly 
urged upon the Whig Convention; but General 
Harrison, on the ample ground of saperior avail- 
ability, was final! selected as a candidate. 

Ia Marsh, 1542, Mr. Olay resigned his seat ia 
the Senate, and took what he supposed to be his 
final leave of that body in a valedictory address 


lie speeches. on all the exciting topics of the day. 
Previous to hie resignation, public opinion had uns- 
versally designated him as the next Whig candi- 
date for the Presidency. At the meeting of the 
Whig Convention at Baltimore in May, 1844, he 
was nominated President by acclamation. One of 
the meat hotly contested campaigns on record suc 
ceeded, and it resulted in the ejection of James K 
Polk, the Democratic candidate. 

In 1848, Mr. Clay was again induced by the par- 


— " 


tiality of bis friends to allow bis name to be pre 
sented to the Whig National Convention, but Gen- 
eral Taylor beeame the chosen candidate. This ro- 
eol was attributable mot to any impaired conf. 
dence in the pre-eminent merita of Mr. Clay, but 
solely to the general conviction that General Tay- 
loe, fresh as be was from his glorious achievements 
in Mesico, œwald excite a popular enthusiasm in 
able of all Whig candidates. Mr Clay bore this 
preference of another with hie accustomed mag- 
nanimity, and not long after returned to his pùb- 
lic duties in the Senate, where he received the most 
adminng aod reverential welcome: 

His efforts on the Compromise Bill was the prin- 
cipal achievement of his last Senatorial career. 

Several months since, Mr. Clay, sensible of his 
failing health, transmitted hie resignation to the 
Legislature of Kentueky, to take effect in Septem- 
ber next, and has since oceupied himself chiefly 
with the thooghts of his list great change. He has 
very gradually yielded to an inexorable disease, 
and now sleep’ the sleep that knows no waking. 
His death-bed has been hallowed by the sympa- 
thies of the whole American people, and a nation 
will shroud itself in mourning as be is borne to the 
tomb. 


PROGRESSION A UNIVERSAL LAW. 


. 

Former articles on this subject have shown, first, 
that the earth is ultimately to become complétely 
full, bill and dale, land and water, with human be- 
ings, to dn extent equal to ite utmost capacity for 
supplying them with food and raiment. Present 
and future articles will attempt to show what will 
be the future condition of thi» living sea of bù- 
manity. The direction which the race has taken, 
from its creation up to the present timeyfore shad- 
ows what it i» ultimately to becóme. 

And first, it began in the social group. The 
first command of God to rian was, “ Meurirty and 
replenish tbe earth "—and this command was ef- 
fectually written in the inner constitution of man. 
And tbe race obeyed this command. History, both 
sacred snd profane, attests that the one great ob- 
ject of man, for the first two or three thousand 
years of buman existence, was raoracarios, This 
was their master passion—their great ambition. 
How Eve exulted at the birth of her children! 
With what aceuracy they kept their genealogical 
records, and bow oft repeat them. How intense- 
ly desirous were the daughters of Lot for issue, 
and to what means did they resort to secure it. 
How intense was a like desire in Tamar! 
was the abworbing thought of Abraham and Serai 
but issue, and to what means dill they resort to 
obtain it} Of lease, Jacob, and the whole Jewish 
tation, is thie remark equally troe. The crying 
sin of Sodom and Gomorrah discloses the same 
passion in a still grosser form, as does also the re- 
ligion of the antients, Among all the gode and 
LoT eur ng gre pi wie m 
the fewest temples and while Venus, 
the goddess of sensuality, had the most of both. 
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B the parents of the human family. The hardships 


daughters, as mythology asserts, became vo proud 
of it as to exalt herself above the gods, and wae 
therefore turned into a pillar of salt. Tbe rites of 
hospitality, that is, of friendship, among the an- 
cienta, were deemed the most sacred of all rites, 
ali testifying that Amativeness, Philoprogenitive- 
nesa, Adbesiveness, nnd Inhabitiveness, were the 
ruling passions of the race for two or thrte thou- 
sand yeare fromthe creation. In other words, the 
race began in the social affections, and the organs 
of these affections are the lowest down, and far- 
thest back, of all the organs; aod in the philoso- 
phy of things this must have been so. Before the 
earth could be subdued, or rendered the abode of 
happiness and perfection, it required first to be 


The creation of humanity was the few object ia 
the order of things, sod to the secure- 
ment of subsequent objecta | 

After this ruling domestic passion had filled the 
earth telerably full, the next thing to be done, in 
_ order to its settlement, was ita subjugation, and, 
bence, the second clause of the first commandment 
of God to man was to “subdue it and have do- 
minion over iL." This implies clearing it of rub- 
bish. wild beasts, trees, and whatever else retarded 
either vegetation or human happiness. It implies 
also removing and blasting rocks, cutting roads, 
leveling hills and valleys, building railroads, and 
everything requisite to wender the earth a literal 
paradise. This of course involves Combativeness 
and Destructiveness. These organs bre situated 
farther forward than the social and wé might 
therefore expect that the race would gradually 
step from the social platform upward and onward 
to the subduing platform. But, instead of direct- 
ing their Combativeness upon the earth, they turned 
it against one another, and hence war and blood 
formed the master passion of mankind ftom Nim- 
rod, the “mighty punter,’ down to the present 
time. Hence, war was deified, and made a relig- 
ious rite, ‘The heroes of tli world have been the 
honofed of the world; have Been clothed with 
power, riches—everything earth afforded. Why 
was Cesar honored but because of bis bloody bat- 
tles and conquests! Why Alexander, David, Char- 
lemagne, and Bonaparte! And this ferocity of the 
race prevailed everywhere, and in the most blood» 
aud savage manner possible. Look at the Jews, 
for example. What desperate battles of slaughter, 
how oft repeated! Let but the bugle sound, and 
the uation rushed to the field as if rushing to the 
highest earthly feast. They loved war for ite own 
sake, and even created pretexta, utterly unworthy, 
that they might enjoy the Inzwry of fighting. If 
this Combativeness and Destructiveness bad been 
directed, a» was ordained by nature, to the subju- 
gation of the earth, that earth would soon have 
been rendered habitable, and also peopled; but 
war, with all ite horrore and evils, wrought out 
this great good to the race; namely, peopled the 
earth with the strongest original stock. The strong 
nations always overcame the weak, and that left 
the most powerful of the most powerful to become 


and exposures of war all tended ultimately to 
harden the human consti(ution, and thus ultimately 
worked out great good. 

Daring this whole lapse of time, Alimentive- 
mem exerted a powerful influence. Bacchus was 
the next most popular god of mythology, and most 
lastily waa he worshiped in the samp and in the 
city. Gluttony and drunkenness were crying sins 
of the ancients, and, next to war, their master-pas- 
sio Indeed, the two went hand in hand. One 
of the Roman Emperete must needs serve op a 
dinner having forty thousand dishes, and the queen 
of Egypt almost impoverished her nation, rich as 
it was, in the banquets she served op. This was 
also an organ low down is the human brain, and 
its powerful, though not intemperate, exercise aleo 
requisite to the full development of the future 
race, just as hearty feeding is indispensable to the 
growth of the young child. 

On these three passions the domestic, tbe war- 
like, and the baeehasalian, humanity lived and 
reveled, until about three hundred years ago, when 
a new passion began to exert dominion over man 
namely, Acquiriti veness—an organ located forward 
of Combativeness and Destructiveness, and above 
both, and this passion has been steadily growing, 
uoti) now it holds the reine of the world in its 
hands 
spirit. The conqueror is himself new the vas- 
quished, for pecuniary interest now says to war, 
“Sheath thy word. and spike thy gun, for war is 
so destructive to commerce and manufactures, and 
to all kinds of property, that it must be laid aside.” 
England and America would have had a war about 
our north-eastern boundary question, and another 
on our north-western, to say nothing of many othér 
minor pretexta, which, but for the moneyed inter- 
esta, would have magnified into causes of 
war. And that the pecuniary interest i» destined, at 
no distant day, to completely subdiie the war spiri, 
and banbh ware from the face of the earth, isa 
fined fact deducible from this law of progress. 


War, too, is very costly, and the world is begin, 
ning to see that it won't pay to spend immense 
sums in destroying such immense wealth. There 
may be a few more ware, perhaps, probably terri- 
bly severe ones. — Despotism and tyranny must 
positively be swept from the face of the earth; 
they are inimical to buman happiness, sod what- 
ever is thus inimical will not be tolerated If the 
despots of the world would willingly yield their 
powet, and gradually lessen their abuses, these 
evils would pass off gradually, but the present 
prospect is that they will add extradition and ra- 
pine to robbery and blood, and thus goad the pee 
ple on toa phreozy so desperate ne tofonvulse ciy- 
ilized society with one mighty ‘throe, which shall 
ultimately upset every throne on earth, and leave 
the people free from this the great prolific tavse 
of buman ignorance, degradation, and wo. Bot 
that war must positively come soon, or not at all, 
and will be fought, not for its own sake, for men 
have done fighting for the fum of it, but for the 


sake of a great and good moral object Acquisi-- 


tiveness will pot very long allow her interests to 


t ss war cortajle them. To make 
qe i» destined ultimately to be 
passion of the whole race, as it now ie that of its 
most civilized portione Formerly, ite most civilised 
partions were warriors; sow they are merchants, 
manufacturers, ác. while the moat barbervus por- 
thous alone employ themselves io war, and as these 
portions become improved, they, too, will threw 
aside this savage pansion for cogunerce Mhd the 
arta. " 


This pecuniary passion is serving a very great 
and necessary end. in the grand economy of the 
race. That end is thie —Before the race can enjoy 
all the happiness of whi® it is capable, it mast 
have abundant means of enjoyment. It must have 
facilities for the gratification of ite watt. In 


It is even rapidly conquering tbe war | 


physjeal comforts will enable bim to become. Now, 
Acquisitiveness is déstined soon to fill the earth 


require to multiply as rapidly as property multi- 
plies, and to be as abundant, so that the transfer 
may be the more easy and universal, bence, those 
immense treasures of gold are now pouring 
in from beyond the Rocky and destined 
to pour in for hundreds Of yema to come, will all 
be wanted to enable mankind to exchange pró- 
ducts, manufactures, Ac. back and forth from all 
parte of the earth. 

Bat we will not dwell upon the part Aequisi- 
tiveness i» ultimately to play in filling the world 
with instrumentalities of comfort aed luxury, 
thereby immeasurably refining tbe race, besides 
giving it the means of enjoying it» higher faculties. 
‘Suffice it to call attention simply to the fact, that 
whereas the race began with the social facalties, 
located lowest down and farthest back in the ho- 
man head, aod thea advanced up through Combat- 


iveness and Destroctivenems till it has now risen 


the ertelo comin» ruggestiome Gm valuable te be 
Jo Let ali vend and judge for themselves.) 


win "EAR. 
22 imm Sio eim o Pom From the icum of 


The oigas © mi rom ocn Lass tost te mof to proce 
amy pertesiar psi b, ™ripiure, brat to shew that 
Pad, whe —UE— ior be plain — 
(eq amd bw dorp romemocibns afiar i oth Sas met bm 
wine do bos hewagh mature wp o naiore's God, 
and, by the Fuilde creation, loco Hum who isio 


2. That man is a compound being, embracing both 
matier and spurt. 

B. That spirit is imperishable, and must exist 
eternally. 

4. To show the power of the spirit, and it» nat- 
ural emancipation from the organism , after which 
we will close with a few reflections. 

Scripture will not be quoted as proof of our po- 
sitions, but rather to show the harmeay between 
estore and Revelation. The object in pursuing 
this course is, if possible, to reach those minds that 
have no ecofidence in any is not taught 
im nature. There are many who tell us that the 
Bible was written by men and say that it has 
suffered æ mach by transiation, that now the most 
learned disagree as to ite meaning; hence that 
those who profess to believe in revelation, are di- 
vided and subdivided, and that there are hardly 
any two whe slike, Some teach 
that wheo the organism the mind dies also, 
and remains in unconsciousness until the final judg 
ment, while others teach that the mind continually 
exista somewhere, but express no definite ides in 
relation toit They tell us that Solomon, who was 
called the wisest man that ever lived, spoke of the 
oparit in doubtful! terme, saying Who knoweth the 
spirit of man that goeth upward, and the epirit of 
the beast that goeth downward to the earth! 
Wherefore I perceive that there le better 
than that a man should rejoice in bis works, 
for that is hie portion; for who shall bim to 
— sball be after him F And they infir fram 
thie that even N. en hed doubts rela 
tive to man's existente beyond the tomb They 
"ay, moreover, that “the celebrated Thomas Dick 
hae endeavored to prove the future existence of 
maa by the fact, that all nations believe in it” bot 
they rebut hin arguments by saying that "all na- 
tons once believed that the earth was a vast plain, 
alid that tbe son passed. around it, &e ” whereas 

discoveries bave proved that these notions 
incorrect ; and“ who knows,” say they, but 
the ides of man's future existence is equally false, 
and serves nn other porpose than to flatier and de 
ceive man while pasung through this Uresome and 
perplesing world ^. They also remind us that ip 
norance is the mother of fanaticiem and idolatry, 
and superstition being the natural offspring of these, 
in all probability they, who now proftes to be 
Christiana, would have been pagans had they been 
hors and reared ió 2 pagan Dod. They say there 
are s many different opmions relative to man's 
daty and the suls future destiny; and «o much 
blind mystica that no divine or philosopber can 
explain or understand , and eo many kinde of reli. 
qoo that mankind embrace, and so many illa that 
are worshiped as (bod, that it is impossible to 
cole who ia right and whom wrong, and are 
hewee inclined to believe that in all all 
religious notions based ou asy ether foundation 
than sheolale reason are wrong, Therefore, they 
say, if you would convince us that your doctrine is 
tres, prove it by the e book of nature. 

Aquin, the sheptic has frequently inquired, * 1f 
Oud extn, what i« (Gel, whet made Him, sad 
where b He lh 


Although these questions seem to forbid even an 
effort to answer them, still, if God in nature is 
pleased to anewer them by the things, that are 
made, we will give His answer—not our own. 

When we read tbe great and truthful volume of 
nature, we clearly discern the fact, that gross vis- 
ible matter, and intelligence, or mind, exist. And 
if this intelligence, or mind, existe in gross visible 
matter, independent of any invisible spirit, then 
there is no God, except what exista in gross visibil- 
ity. But inasmuch as grosa visible matter ia moted 
only ss i^ is acted upon by some invjsible power, 
and bas po intelligence or sensation in tel. we 
are constrained to consider ite motion as proof of 
the existence and action of some invisible, intelli- 
gent, and superior power. At) aa we examine àa- 


, learn that, inasmoch as the visible universe 

not exist without these, and man could not 
exist & physical being without tho visible universe, 
these principles and attributes must have existed 
before han. And as gross visible matter i» incapa- 
ble of independent motion, and is moved only as it 
is acted upon, either directly or indirectly, by Sme 
invisible agent, called mind or spirit, it is evident 
that mind, or spirit, must have existed before vis- 
bid matter obtained motion. Therefore, man is tbe 
natural result of matter pat in motion, being per- 
vaded and by every principle, eensation, 
and attribute, that ls manifested. (hreugh the vis 
ible creation. These principles, schantioos, and at- 
tribotes in man, are the offspring: of (hose self ex- 


giving motion, order, and barmony to wach and 
every world and planetary system in existence Jt 
was when three attributes and sensations, the com 
bination of which we call mind, or spirit, wem 
breathed inte man by that Mind, or Spirit, that 
controle universa) matter, that man became a living 
“soul” and an intelligent being. 

Bot ways the ohjector, “T know nothing aboot 


dnvivible; mill it eniste as really as the earth on 
which we tread. Electricity is more refined than 
atmosphere air, yet it can be felt and realised, and 
ite asistence i» as certain as any thing visible 
creation, though it ts inrishle — Atieonpberie air 
aml electricity are more reüned materiale than ris 
ible matter, but as neither of these is capable of 
producing cb it is evident that the agent of 
thought mast le a more refined material than either 
uf hese Ami aa thought and seamatian could not 
exit without & aues, the existence of what pro 
duces thought i» & real as the existence of thought 
i certain f 
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before we get through with our investigations, that 
they are not produced ày it. 

Every attribute of the human mind is exhibited 
or manifested through the visible creation, and 
shall we say that the whole visible creation thinks 


receives, and Acquisitiveness retains what Benev- 
oleace giyes—without which all growth and pro- 

conse, Time is discovered by the 
revolution 6f the planets; and Tune, by the bar- 
mony of the universe. Secretiveness is exbibited 
by the grand and silent of nature ; while 
Constructivenese has fitted everything for ite place 
and condition. Calculation is manifested by every- 
* thing in nature being made for something; and 
Language, by the instruction which nature gives. 
Ideality is exhibited by the efforts of nature to 
make everything beautiful; and Hape, by nature's 
tayielding and onwardcourse. Thing» exist, have 
form, size, weight, colet, order, and locality, and 
these attributes exist in man, and enable him to 
comprehend them in nature. And if we should 
examine each and every faculty or attribute that 
exists in man in a finite degree, wo should find 
B ing one exhibited in nature, by that in- 
trols universal matter, And as man's organism is 
controlled by an invisible spirit that animates it, 
so is universal matter controlled by that invisible 
spirit or power that gives it motion, And as every- 
thing produces its own likeness, or kind, and thought 
is invisible, it is evident that what produces thought 
must also be invisible. 

Thus we learn by the visible creatión that ibe 
controlling power that produces thought, and gov- 
erna universal matter, is an invisible spirit—a com- 
bination of all the attributes, and principles, and 
sensations exhibited in nature's vast domain. Those 
existing in harmony constitute God, as maffifested 
in nature. Thus God, through mature, seems to 
anawer the three questions -— First, that God is a 
spirit Secondly, that a harmonious éombination 
of every attribute, and principle, amd sensation 
dhat exists in spirit, constitute God; and Thirdly, 
‘that harmony, which constitutes heaven, is his 


This question God in nature seems also to an- 
ewer, by saying, that as discord destroys, harmony 
is, to perpetual existence, a nocessity. 

Moreover, thd aame attributes, and principles 
end sensations that in harmony eunstitute tbe ex- 
istenee or manifestation of God in nature, in. die 
cord constitute the reverse, whieh is called the 
devil. And ai harmony is the abodé of the Divine 
Mind, eo discord ie the abode of Satan. 

Mis abode being thus in sin and discord, Satan 
tormenta, destroys, and kills by his presence, Dut 
the presence of God makes alive, breaks the chains 
“bf death, comforts afflicted, and sets the pris- 
wer free. God death itself, and gives 
life to the victim that death has held in chaina 


And whem death and bell are consumed by that 
God who is "love" and “a consuming fire,” the 
victime of death and bell will no longer weep, for 
God wipes away all tears, baniabés all pain, and 
sorrow, and wailing, and puts a new song in the 
mouth that death had filled with cussing» and lam- 
entations. As death follows when life is destroyed, 
so must life follow when death is destroyed. Josus 
“must reign till he bath put all enemies under bis 
feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death.” As lust, which produced discord, disobe- 
dience, and unreconciliation, and these produce 
epiriteal death By destroying the harmony of the 
spirit, which i» the abode of the Divine Mind, so 
obedience, reconciliation, and harmony restore the 
abode of the Divine Mind, and the death, that ain 
produces, is destroyed, and ita victim is made alive 
by the presence of him, who conquers death, hell, 
and the grave, and by fre, saves even those, whose 
works are 

Jesus the express image of the Father, be- 
cause all of the attributes of the Father were man- 
ifested in harmony in him. 

It i» by the visible creation, which is controlled 
by an invisible power, that we are made to know 


The first evidence that we have of this is, that 
the physical organiam is controlled, and governed, 
by an invisible power,—called mind or will, This 
mind or will exists in spirit ; without which, the 
limbs lose their power to act, and the organism is 
without sensation ` 

The next fact that deserves our attention, is that 


Aquin, we hare evidence that spirits converte. 
How often does the troubled mind send forth ite 
sorrows as on the wings of the wind, and «o affect 


the mind of some friend, who is held nearest in 
spirit, though divided by distance, that that friend's 
mind is turned upon the sufferer, and is deeply 
impressed that all not well with him! A young 
man of my acquaintance was in great trouble, his 
life, ne be supposed, being in jeopardy for more 
than twelve hours, during which time he was coa- 
tantly expecting to be murdered. At the same 
time, hie mother waa so much affected, that she, 
told her husband, who was pastor of the 
@ational church, that «be waa sure that some 
distant, were in great trouble. The sensation was 
so deep, that their neighbors were immediately 
invited te unite with them, and they had a spirited 
prayer meeting. Others tell us that they have 
been affected even to tears, and have sometimes 
been impressed to arise at midnight, aed write to 
distant friends, and point out means of relief from 
sickness or distrees, and in every instance have re- 
ceived answers to such letters, saying, that they 
were thinking of the ope who was thus imptemed, 
and at the very time he or she was writing; and 
that he or ehe had described their feelings as well, 
or better, than they could their own, and had point- 
ed out the proper remedy. What but the spirit 
could make such impressions, and give such in- 
structions f 


Again it has occasionally bappened, from time 
immemorial, that a person apparently dead, or in 
what is called a trance, has remained in that state 
for hours, and sothetimes days; and when the 
spirit returned. and manifested itself through the 
organism, that person would relate with joy what 
mortal eye hath never seen. 

Bat we have more positive proof than all this. 
By an action of the will, one mind can gain the as- 


cold, amd the organiem i» void of sensation. 


tAis condition, the most tedious surgical operations - 


can be petformed withoat pain or sensation in the 
patient» organism. But the slightest injury intheted 
oa the organism of lim whe thus controls the pe- 
Gent's mind ec spirit, is instantly realised by tbe 
latter. The patient's eyes are closed, still be can 
roe thing» present, or a thausand miles off, and see 
them aa they are. The patient hears, tastes, and 
smells independent of he own onpanism, and ia 
subjectiva to bim by whoa volvon be is contralied. 
Every nerve and ongan may be in ite proper place, 
perfectly sound and physically unimpaired, yet, 
though is not bet it is nòt manifested 
throng Herv are facts that prove ^ 
ly that sensation i» not qf the visible n 
sensations were of, or in, the nerves and ongaaà, 
why cannot tbe patient, in the eooditins vopposed, 
feel when the limb i» amputated, while the nerves 
sre physically unimpaired! And if sensation i» 
in, or of. the derne how i» it that the nerves and 


orgasm of (he patient ean be divided and sub 


of him, whe thes controls the patient» apirit, i» 
injured, the patient realises it instantly I 1 
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Abe sparsi thai sows Ube e eye. and 
neee. 
e of ihe miad exon in the spirit, but ihe 
ogam throagh which the atirdutes act, exist bn 
Ube bais, bot an ongan is sof an attributa, nor am 
aMUWhele a vidie onan Though the attribute 
forms tbe angan yet at can act independent of the 
otgan; bet the organ cassai act odepeodiem, of 
Ube altrdece The attribute is the agent, ami the 
engem the medum tbrough which the agent acta 
The nerves are the me-bam of sasatan, and the 
deem c Che meia of mtelligence, just as the tal 


but becwsae of the 009 egisteoce, or bad con- 

diuca, af the medium, through which tbe qpa is 
manifested 

Jt 1» sometimes said that the mind is debilitated, 


imn is without sensaüen, though the spirit feels, 


of the spirit, seems to double ite abibtv, while the 
same increase of the power of the spirit, or excite- 
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The den, therefore, that man is a compound be 


THE LAW OF SYMPATHY. > 


To a single human organism, physical and men- 
tal, is represented all that i» contained. in the mil- 
lions of onganisms ef which the whale race ie 
Composed. In each individual, each epecific organ 


f 
i 


other, 
be one grand human being without the introduc- 
tiop of any new element or principle, The human 
race, therefore, even as it stands, and notwithstand- 
ing the great multiplicity and variety of individu- 
als of which it is com posed, is, as to ita. elements 


of the strongest mutual ei 

The principal medium through which we obtain 
an emotional and intellectual consciowsness of this 
unity, is the faculty aod ongan which by Pbrenolo- 


called Benevolence, conscious. unity, parallele. or 
sympathy (so to speak) of action is established 
throagh the immediately contiguous organ, called 
imitation, The immediate juxtaposition of these 
two organs indicates a relation between their re- 
spective functions, of which their present nomen- 
clature gives us not the lightest hint With great 
deference to the Mears. Fowler and other Phre- 
bologiets, I would submit, as my humble opision, 
that the fun@twos of these organs would be much 
better defined, and the harmony of their relations 
would be much better indicated, by calling one the 
organ of co-sensitivences, or eympathy, and the 
other the organ of co-activewess, or : 

It is easy to perceive that benevolence (bene volens) 
or well wishing, is included in the more compre- 
hensive idea of cosensitiveness or fellow feeling; 
and that the idea of imitation i» included in the 
more general idea of co-action, or parallelism of 
operation. i 
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The functions of each of these two organs, as 
thus defined, are two fold, —natural and spiritual, 
or senauous and super sensvoue 1n (be natural or 
weusoeus sphere of its fübetional operatione, (he 
first ales us to fee! with another when he ost 
wardiy manifests his feelings, and we have the sen. 
suous evidences of the same. In the same sphere 
of operation, the other gives us & tendency to aet 
in unity with, and henee Mòn or in milution of, 
another, when his actions are outwardly perceived 
by our senses, Under the combined operations of 
the two organs in their natural ephere, one is also 
more or less influenced to think with, or lide, 
another, when bis thoughts are clearly expremed 
to the outer senses, either iu gestures, articulate 
founds, of written sentences. 

For instance, if we see a man injured by an sò 
cident or otherwise, we feel for him because we 
feel with him; and we feel with him because we 
are wnifed fe bim by similarity or general identity 
of cunstitotion, amd are a part of the same great 
system of sentient creation of which be i» encthey 
port. It is oo the same principle, and for the same 
cause, that if we see a man ect, hear him speak, 
or observe the current of his thoughts, we have a 
greater or less impulse, accórding to the develop- 
ment of the ongan or faculty from which it pro- 
ceeds, to coofori; our action, pech. or thouglta, 
to bia 

But whilst these particular organe are the me 
ume of the mental and affectromal consciousmess 
of the feeling» and operations of another organism, 
it is equally tree that each of the orgass in ove 
man, do, in some degree, sympathize and cooper- 
ate with the corresponding organs in another man, 
aod thus that one organism, as a whole, sympathi- 
ses and co-operates to some extent, with the other 
orgatiiem as a whele, even when there i» no mental 
appreciation of the fact. Thus the appearance ‘of 
sore eyes io one person, wil] sometimes cause the 
eyes of thè bebolder to redden and gather tears; 
the appearance of « person yawning, will often 
cause each person ià the company with which be 
is seated to yawn; an expresion of veneration in 
one person, generally excites veneration in the ob- 
server; a manifestation of' mirthfulnesf excites 
mirthfulness, and so oa throughout tbe category of 
orgaus, All this is owing to a sympathy of cor- 
responding organs excited by an eziernal commu- 
nication with each other, their condition or action 
being manifested to the second person, either 
throagh the sense of sight, bearing, or otherwise. 

We will now illustrate briefly the super sensuous 
or spiritwal functions of these organs, faculties, 
and principles — 

To tbose who are familiar with the phenomena 
of Animal Magnetism, it i» well koown that by 
coming into personal apport with a patient, a 
wensilive magnetizer may, solely Ly sympathy of 
his own organs, often detect the exact location of 
a disease ip the palient, of whith there is not the 
least extefnal indication perceptible to the senses. 
On the other hand, a sensitive, may often 
be made to taste what the operator tastes, feel 
what be feels, and see what he imagines, solely 
from sympathy, and without any audible or other 
exteroal commusicative from the operator. Facts 


B 
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af this hind are so well bnewn as, to render par- 
ticular citativns unpecessar y. 

The strange sympathy which sometimes existe 
between near blood.relations, and especially be 
tween twine, constitutione are delicate 
br beers oom, The $i 
mene twins, Eug and Yang, seem to possess sen- 
satione, emutions, and even thoughts, almost in 
commen with each other, Other twius have been 
known to be in euch constant and intimate sy mpa- 
thy with each other, that when one was sick or do- 
pressed in spirita, the other would invariably be so, 
however widely separated they might be, 1 some 
time since saw a statement, given on respectable 
medical authority, two twin sisters who 
were in this close sympathetic relation with each 
other, One of them, by removal afr ber mar- 
riage, wa» separated from the other by tbe distance 
of twenty miles, Having arrived at the period of 
maternity without the knowledge of the single sis- 
ter, the latter experieuced slight, though decided, 
pasos peculiar tu that crisis, and at the very mo- 
ment the pains commenced with the other. 

The same law is illustrated in a remarkable 
manner by the occasional of oue and 
the same dream to two or 2 
sing friends, at ove and the same tiðe In such 
eases the dream has also generally been subse- 
quently "füflilled. Of the numerous cases of this 
hind that have occurred, the fullowing may be re- 
lated as examples :— - . 

Bishop Hall (whose veracity, of course, will be 
generally considered as beyond question) relates 
the following :—" la my youth,” saya be, when I 
was at Cambridge, my brother Henry lying with 
me, early one morning | dreamed that my mother 
pamed by with a s&d cougtenance, and told me 
that she would sot come to my commencement, 
(baving promised at that time to comm to Cam- 
bridge.) When I related this dream to my brotber 
(boib of us waking together in a went) be pro- 
tested he had dreamed the very same. The next 
carrier brought us word of our mother's death 

In a singular work entitled News from the in- 
visible world, compiled from tbe writings of Bax- 
ter, Wesley, Simpson, and other accredited authors,” 
and edited by T. Otway, I find an account, related 
on the authority of a person in eminent station," 
of an incident ai to have occgred about the year 
1181, in which murder waa ly 
by a coincident and simultaneous of three 
persons. The narrator “had occasion to correct, 
with a few stripes, a la^ that lived with bim at 
Rochester, ( England,) which he resented so aa to 
leave his place. But some time after, he seemed 
to repent, humbled himself, anl was received again. 
He now behaved in a moat becoming manner, and 
was doubly diligent in bis service, But bis mie- 
tress dreamed one night that this lad was going to 
cut her throat, And she bas, continues the account, 
“a twin sister between whom and her there is so 
strange a , that if either of them is ill, 
or me ccena ur mn 
likewise. "This sister wrote to her frem another 
part of thy kingdom, that she had dreamed the 
ame thing. She carried this letter to ber father, 


a gentleman that lives not far of, and. Was sor- 
prised ihat be Jübewise, on the same night, bad 
dreamed to the same effect. 

“The lad had been observed to come up, sbout 
noon, into bis lady's apartment, with a care knife 
ie his hand; and being asked why be did so, he 
said he was poing into the adjoining room to eerape 
the dirt off (mm his master’s embroidered clothes. 
His master how took the lad aside and examined 
him strictly. And, denying it for a considerable 
time, it was at length extorted from him, ‘that be 
had always remembered with indignation his mas- 
tere severity to him, and that be had fully resolved 
to be revenged but in whut particular manner be 
would not confess’ Qn this he was totally die- 
mised without delay." 

Bat phenomena illustrative of this eame sympe- 
thetic and thought uniting law, frequently occur to 
persone in the waking and pormal state Thos 
when á nymber of persons have been engaged in 
quiet and harmonious social conversation, until 
their mine have interblended, as it were, with 
each other, how often does it happen that two or 
more minds, after an inteffa] in the conversation, 
strike, at the same instant, upon the same thought, 
however foreign this may be to the subjecta of 
previous remark! And how often does it happen 
that one's thoughts are abruptly diverted from 
their course, and fixed upen a supposed absent 
person, only an instant before that person makes 
bis appearance! The frequent occurrence of the 
latter phenomenon has given rise to a Well known 
proverb. which need not here be repeated ! 

Were it not for seeming egotism, I might farther 
illustrate this sympathetic law by citing cases from 
my own persona lexperience. I will merely say 
that when absett from bome, I am generally 
able, by abstracting my mind from outer things, 
to enter so into eympathy with my family at home, 
an to be sensible of their general condition, and as 
to sometimes have impressions of minute afd in- 
cidental circumstances affecting them. and of which 
I could have no external intimation; and I may 
say that such impressions have never yet failed. I 
know others who have this faculty ina much higher 
state of development than I have il. 

A sensitive person can be influenced to the es- 
tent exemplified in the foregoing cases, only by hía 
most intimate and congenial connections, or by 
persons in direct magnetic repport with him. lu 
a degree, bow.ver, he may be, and is, thus im 
fluenced by his general personal associates, though 
he may not be sensible of the fact; «o in & degree 
he may be, and is, influenced by the whole com- 
munity by which be is surrounded ; so in a degree 
by his nation ; so in a degree by his race ; and so 
in a degree by everything, natural, spiritual, and 
Divioe, making up the great Whole of which be 
is a part. For 


“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole," 


are as the sympathetic nerves oengecting the dif- 
ferent organs of the buman body. . 
Humanity, especially being thus coonected as one 


i 


rate and oniversal; for in the few instanges of 
crystals occurring with ot curvilpemr facea, 
such as the diamond, it that their pei- 
mary forme have plane or flat faces and parallel 


of nature. 
2. In vegetables we have a diferent figure and 
characteristic c wlormation Their trunks, stema, 


‘Boon as we enter the precincts of life, curvature 
of lines and convexity of surface begin to mark 
the higher etyles of existence, the law being that 
nothing which lives and grows by the reception 
and asslmilation of food is angular, rectilipear or 
included within plane surfaces. Ibert bodies take 
straight, but life assumes curve lines. 

3. In animal forma the curve or life line is present 
of yb euch modification aod 

from that which marks vegetable exist- 
ence as law demands, We no longer have 
n 
of character and kiad, but, retaining curvity, which 
i» common to vitality of all modes, we find the 
linder shaped or tapered toward the conical, with 
coatiobally indreasing approach to a higher style 
of configuration as we ascend toward a higher char- 
acter of function. * 

In the buman body all that belongs to the whole 
infenor creation us represented and reproduced, for 
man is logically a microcosm, and in bis bedy we 
find the various orders of natural beings marked 
by their appropriate modes of construction and 
configuration— from a haw to & beart, the wulf il 
rious parte* being with them the forms native to 
their respective varieties of being 

The bones bave in them the material of the 
mineral kingdom, and they have conformity of 
figure. In the sbort, square bones of the wrist, in 
the teeth, and several other instances, the toes, 
straightness, and angularity proper to crystaliaed 
matter, marks ite presence as an clement of the 
structure. N 


fore, is formed upon their pattern. The roots of 
trees, which are the avenues of thelr principal 
alment, are merely absorbing and in- 


[s * of opex which bound 
the cm 

Tha limbe that take their shape from the mos 
lee cb arces ael the terral parto emceroed 


meeting 5 amd renting on the pelvic hemes are folt 
to tee teeotiful ar true ter the etamderd form as they 
taper ot conform to this H life type 
4— pin me end than 
2 defined 


nt — „ Tho den cmd grada 
of baun ens ie market by tendesey to 
wert m tr! Is, he uten. setima, ond 
—— — Verte be inser hami 


sai o determine thew furo The human stomach 


is remarkable for an elegance of form and confor- 
mity to the ideal or pattern configuration, to a de- 
grve that seems to have no other cause, and, there 
fore, well supporta the doctrine that the impor- 
tance of its office confers such excellence of shape. 
The facts of comparative anatomy cannot be in- 
troduced with convenience, but they are believed 
to be in the happiest agreement and strongest cor- 
roboration. 


The heart, lungs, and brain, are eminent instan- 
oes of the principle. They bold a very high rank 
im the organization, and, while thew automatic re 
lations, uses and actions are toto Galo dissimilar, 


Their near equality of rank and use, as measured 
by the significance of form, overrides all mechani- 
cal difference in their mode of working. The beart 
is, in office, a forcing pamp of thy cireu- 
lation. The lungs have of their own, 
and the porosity of cellular formation of the eponge 
seems to be the only quality of texture that they 
require for their duty, which is classed as à process 
of vital chemistry. The brain differs, again, into a 


trical action. Yet, differing thus by all the unlike- 
mess that there ie between mechanical, chemical 
and electro vital OP wae | 
derive their very considerable 
igni fon Si cigs contin det dip 
nity of in the frame. This near neighbor. 
hood of and rank allows, however, room 
eowagh for their individual differences and its 
marke, The beart is lowest of the three in rank, 
afd nearest the regularly conical form. The lung». 
ss their shape is indicated by the cavity which 
they occupy, are more delicately tapered at their 
and more oblique ami variously ineorvated at 
base. And the brain, whether viewed in four 
er two, or. entire, (it admits nato- 
rally of wach division,) asewers eti] nearer t» the 
highest style sed form of the life pattern; and 
with the due degree of resemblance, or allusion to 
it, in ite several parte, according to their probable 
value, for the hemuepheres are shaped moch more 
conturmably to the ideal thee the ceretellum or 
the cerebral apparatus at-the base of the brain, 
where the office begins to change from that of 
(Qroerating the nervous power to the lower service 
of merely comdacting it out to the dependencies 


(Te in Comment ) 


DOMESTIC, 

Pourricat Bewwsar. The meet important 46 
Kan of Congress during the past moth, is the pass 
age in the Howe of Mr, Bennett's Land Distrito- 
teow Hill, appropriating from siaty to seventy mil- 
lions of seres of the public domain to the several 


States for railroad and educational purprese 
per Sy ee ee 
lows -- 
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The eleven States first named are to apply their 
shares in the construction of railroads, and the re- 
mainder of the States and the Territories, and the 


traveling in Hungary, and Mr. Webster's letter to 
Mr. MeCordy on the departure of tbe Chevalier 
Husemann. The former shows that the Vieous 
Cabinet were greatly deceived, or greatly misrep- 
resented the curcutmstances which led to the arrest 
of Mr. Brace. The letter of Mr. Webster is in his 
best spirit: “The Chevalier Huleemann should 
know that a Charge d'Affaires, whether regularly 
commissioned of acting as such without commis 
sion, can bold offictal intercourse only with the De- 

of State. He has oo right even to c 


The National Whig Convention met at Balti. 
more on W June 16, to nominate candi- 
dates for the Presidapey sod Vice Presidency of 
the United States, Gen. Joba O. Chapman of 
Maryland was chosen President of the Convention. 
Thefore taking the ballots for candidates, the Con 
vention agreed upon a declaration of principles em 
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bracing the following oo the subject of the Compro- 
mise and the Fugitive Slave Law. 

That the series of acts of the let Congress, 
the art known as the Fugitive Slave Law included, 
are received and acquiesced in by the Whig party 
of the United States, as a settlement in principle 
tions dich they embrace, and so far as they are 
concerned, we will maintain them, and insist upon 

the necessity of further legisla- 
tion — the evasion of the laws on 
the ont-bind, and the abuse of their powers on the 
other, not impairing their present efficiency ; and 
we deprecate all further agitation of the questions 
thus settled, ae dangerous to our peace, and will 
discountenance all efforts to continue or renew 
such agitation, whenever, whergver, or however thet 
attempt may be made; and we will maintain this 
aystem as essential to the nationality of the Whig 
party of fhe Union. 

The following was the result*of the first six 


The balloting was continued without effecting a 
choice till the adjournment on Saturday evening. 

On Monday morning the balloting was resumed, 
forty siz unsuccessful attempta having previously 


The announcement that Wiofleld Scott was the 
successful candidate was greeted with cheers, amd 
a resolution was offered by a delegate from Als- 
bama, to declare the nomination unanimous. 

On the second ballot, William A. Graham, of 
North Carolina, was nominated unanimously for 
the Vice Presidency. 


Dearm or Hexar Ctav.—The death of the ib 
lustrioue American statesman, which had been for 
s somo time gradually took place on 


Tuesday morning, June 29, at the National Hotel 
in Washington. His last moments were calm and 
quiet, and he seemed in full possession of all hia 
faculties, apparently suffering but little He did 


Artillery, and also at the Navy Yard and Arsenal, 
daring the alternoon. At sundown the bells of the 
city were tolled and the firing of minute guas was 
continued, 

Although hourly expected, the news of Mr. Clay's 
death produced the most intense sorrow in this 
city, which haa always been prominent in ite at- 
tachment to the great statesman. All public bus- 
ide was suspended ; flags of all nations and in 
number innumerable were half masted, many pub- 
lic places were festooned with crape, and a sudden 
silence fell upon all the city like a pall. 

On the reception of the intelligence in the prin- 
cipal cities, public demonstrations of sorrow were 
universally made, aod the tolling of belle, the fring 
of minute guna, and badges of mourning pro- 
claimed a nation’s Josa. 

The remains of Mr. Clay were taken by way of 
New York, Buffalo, snd Cincinnati, to Lexington, 
Ky. which be had selected previous to his death, 
as the spot of his last. repose. The most ferrent 
demonstrations of public grief attended tbe remains 
on this sad journey. 

A phrenological and biographical sketch of Mr. 
Clay will be found elsewhere in this number. 

Moawow Arran The General Conference of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
was held at the New Tabernacle, Great Salt Lake! 
City, April 6th. President Brigham Young, presid- 
ing. The New Tabernacle was dedicated by appro- 
přiate eolemnities, at the opening uf the Confer- 
ence, President 
dedication. The ürst “of this New Taber. 
nacle was raised on the f lt of November, and the 
whole shingled and inelosed January 16th, 126 
feet in length, and 64 in breadth, with three foot walla, 
the whole in one entire arch sprung from the base. 
The pulpit is situated near the center of the west 


affering the prayer of |. 


Church, by the Trustees in trust, showed, that 
from the commencement of tithing in the valley, 
on the êth of November, 1848, to March 27, 1852, 
there had been received at the office, on tithing— 
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ton, of Floyd, New York, expired on June 23d, at 
the ripe old age of 94 yearn He held a Major's 
commission ia the war of the Revolution, until, 
overpowered by numbers, be was taken prisoner on 
the field of battle at Long lslatd. His sufferings 
in the prison-ehip, and subsequently in the sugar- 
house at New York, until exchanged, were severe 
in the extreme. Mr, Silas Perry died at Keene, 
June 3d, aged 89 years. He entered the revola- 
tionary army in 1779, when but sixteen years old, 
and was one ofa detachment of soldiers who 
guarded the house in which Majer Andre was con- 
fined, and who escorted him to the gallows on the 
td of October, 1780. 


Desru or Joun Rawpoira's Boor Sravawr.— 


of the Miami, aod Jobn returned to Virginia, wherg 


he remained up to last fall, when he again viited 


Cuwransiat Cutssaa mon at Dasvass —This le 
teresting ceremony tosk oo Wednesday, 
Jane Mth The procession composed of the 


waters of New Haree harbor is 500,000 boshels 
Ketemating 200 oysters to the busbel would give 


, cm hundred of oysters These oystére. 
^ ere be the Garly Gl and are ante from the 
n. and there 


dering the winter montha—B R Wormly a Rear 
Admiral im the British mary, recently residing at 
Newport R | died suddenly of apsplezv at Bagg 
Hotel, im Ute He was 67 years ed, and 
been ia this country four or five vears — The widow 
of De Flanders bas recovered, under a statute of 
2049, agaiost the fown of Sheffield, Vi, 81,000 
damages for the death of ber hashami by the up- 
setting of a stage in which he wasa passenger, 
moore theo a year uoce, on account as was alleged, 
the marrowoem of the road—Emma Sears, 
fear years, daughter of Charles Seara, Esq. 

of the * North American Phalanz," was 


10 mimates after, when life was extinct —The fa- 
ther of the well known chiel G. Copway, bas been 
we from the West to see bis son, whe bas taken 
bòs to ali the objects of interest in. our city, and 
the eastern citien The chief is very moch pleased 
with all he has seen He was at the battle of 
Lundy's Lane, Chryslera Farm, on the St Law- 
tence, for which he received, of late, two medals 
from the Queen of England, besides bis chief's 
medal —The city watchmen of Providence have 
besa armed with pistols, ia accordance with a ree 
olution to that effect passed by the Board of Al- 
dermen —The Buffalo and Rochester the Roches- 
ter and Syracuse, and the Rochester and Niagara 
Palle Railroads, have agreed to unite in the con- 


their new line of stewuships to Australia, via Pan- 
ama and New Lealasd, and ia omnection with the 
mail service between Liverpool amd the United 
States. Their expectation i» to secure the carriage 
of ihe mails between England aad those places, 
and alsd te procure from the French Government 
a contract for Tahiti —Mr. N. Leagworth, of Cin- 
cummaii has im bis garden a century plant, so called 
from the fact that it blooms ool y coce in a hundred 
pem It if expected te Gower about the last of 
June, and excited great attenben from the curious. 
—The bill pamed by the Senate of Consecticut 
providing that capital pomebanent ebould oalr be 


be by the direction of the General A sembly, 
des been defeated in the House by a vote of 116 
to 8? — e Qorermor Stade's schoo! mistresses, 
who recently went to Oregon to engage ia the du- 
es of her voration, thus writes to her friends 
bome: A panther was billed last week near 
shoc) mam, measuring seven. feet from the tip of 
the ears to the extremity of the tail, and seven feet 
—À pry — 
the session of the Baltimore Grand Jury, an 

ile wilnesa being asked his Christian name, naively 
replied, * I have nó Christian name. I am a He 
bred)" — A law bas been passed by the California 
Legislatere, exacting a tax of 80 cents on every 
one huodred dullare worth of goode sold here, be- 
lenging to parties living out of the State, (citiaros 
of the United States) or i» foreign countries, that 
are consigned to commission mercbanta bere for 
sale — The anceot walls of Panama are being taken 
down. The stone of which they are composed ie 
to be used in. the construction of bulidinge The 
energy of the Yankees whe have settled on the 
Isthmus since the opening of California travel, has 
expanded the city of Panama until the old walls 
were found quite too contracted The principal 
streets are to be extended, indefinitely, of 
couree.— An of a different species from any 
before geen in California, has been takeo by a Mr 
Hi, of Nevada, It i called the California tut. 
It i» described as being very beautiful and bearing 
a resemblance te the martin. different from it how 
ever, in color, being a dark grey, encircled with 
bright brown rings, similar to the raccvon. The fur 
ie wery soft and beautifol. Ite body is about the 
size of the grey squirrel, but about 15 inches long, 
and its tail 16 or 17 inches long pM large estab- 
lishmeot for the manufacture of linen fabrics from 
imported flax, i» now in progress of erection at 
Pall River, Mam.— Mr. MoOormick bas sent out 
five hundred and eighty one reapers and mowing 
machines from Chicago the prevent season. One 
was vent to Germany, one to Alabama, one hun- 
dred to “the ^ amd one to El Dorada — 


hendred and thirty, She was married in 1775, 
and as may readily be supposed, there were but 
few Americans resident ir that State within the 
remotest period of ber recollection, She bas been 
a widow for 39 years, By her marriage she was 
the mother of five sons and five daughters — Mrs. 
Mary A. W. Johnson has been lecturing to Ladies 
on Anatomy and Physiology at Brattleboro’, Ver- 
mont—Some forty or fifty thousand dozens of 
epg» have been at Milwaukie for New 
York this season — Hoo. Henry Barnard, ef Con- 
necticut, haa been elected President of the Indiana 
State Uciversity, in place of Dr. Lathrop, declined. 
The trustees have assurances from Mr. Barnard 
that be will accept the appeintmeot.— The jury in 
the case of Elisur Wright, of Boston, on trial for 
some days fur aiding in the rescue of the fugitive 
slave Shadrach, came into court unable to agree. 
They stood eleven for conviction and one for ac- 
quittal This was Wright's second trial on the 
same charge 


FOREIGN, 
Least Seve Aoapver De Nerven- The trial of 


former te an apostate from Roman Catholicism, and 
the latter from Protestaniem. Achilli was charged 
with many acta of seduction and debauchery, time 
and place being sworn to by bie alleged victims, 
be on the other hand making oath that he never 
saw the women in his life! A remarkable feature 
in the case was the introduction in the evidence of 
copies of proceedings against Achilli before the 
Inquisition, it being the fret time since the Refor- 
mation that the records of that tribunal bad been 
introduced into Raglish courts of law. The lead- 
ings on both sides were noticeable for ability, and 
after three days of intense interest on the part of 
the public, the jury brought in a verdict of libel, 
proven on charge the 10th, (a. point of slight im. 
portance.) and wet proven on all the extraordinary 
charges above alluded to. 


Anarvat of Jaxwr Lixo —M. Otto Goldschmidt 
and Madame Goldschmidt, (Jenny Lind,) returned 
to Burope bythe A Captain West, which 
arrived in the Mersey oo Wednesday, the 9th. ult. 
Ou landing be enthusiastically cheered. M. 
and Madame drove to the house of 
John Bald, Esq. the Swedish Comsul, whose guest 
she was to be for a few days. She is in excellent 
health and spirita The crew of the Atlantic fired 
a salute on Jenny's leaving the vessel. We under- 
stand that it is not her intention to give any per- 
formance during ber stay. Madame Goldachmidt, 
who bowed courteously to the spectators, wore a 
dark satin drese and 4 chip bonnet, with a veil. 


Tus Fatt or Rawooox.—Tbhe fall of Rangoon 
and Martaben is announced by recent advices from 
the Burman Empire. 

waa stormed on the fifth of April with 
comparative ease, the troops haviag landed under 
fire from the ships, and advanced rapidly in con- 
jonction with the artillery on the works of the ene- 
my. A conflict of four of five hours duration en- 
sued, and the place was taken The“Burmese 
garrison was about 3,000 strong. After driving tbe 
enemy from Martabeo, the troops re-embarked and 
proceeded to join tbe force on the Rangoon River. 
On Easter Sunday, April 11, the entire squadron 
proceeded op the river, not intending to commence 
operations oo that day, but coming within range of 
their battenes, they opened Gre and action became 
unavordable The steamers threw their broadsides 
on the face of the Burmese works oo both sides of 
the river, and after a heavy cannonade and sheiling 
silenced them. The outer batteries were then 
stormed and oceupied by sailors and marines from 
the ships The Burmese also suffered a heavy loss 
by the explosion of their powder magazine, which 
aa by a shell and blew vp. Monday, tbe 
twelfth of April was occupied io lasding tbe main 
body ef the roope, and in. capturiag a stockade a 
short distance inshore. The Burmese fought gai- 
Un. amd (be less cn both sides was considerable. 
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On Tuesday, the tbirteenth, the heavy gune were 


hare been anticipated. The amounts brought by 
the escort and mail was 10,099 ounces for the 
week ending 14th February, and ounces for 
that ending 21st. February, the value being 
about £80,000. The largest sums at 
present were frons Braldwood, and an instance is 
mentioned bf a single individual getting 130 ounces 
ia one day. Sofala and Meroo were the next places 
of importance, while from" the Turon and Ophir 
districts tbe contributions were altogether insignif- 
cant 

The tubsidence of the waters at these localities 
however, was eapected soon to take place, and 
the belief was that large resulte would then be re- 
ported. The price of gold bad recovered, and had, 
touched e 2d. per ounce, bot there was subse- 
quently a reaction te 65s. 64. the backs having 
cessed to make advances. Among the recent de- 
partures of shipping had been the Regina with 
10,266 ounces of gold, aod the Warideworth with 
20,208 ounces, the total value being about £100,090. 
Up to the latest date the aggregate shipped from 
Sydney amounted to £619,058, The aggregate 
from Port Philip is not stated. There to 
have been nothing new in the general of 
trade. * 

From Port Philip the are rather un- 
satisfactory. The almost total wagt of water reo- 
dered it scarcely possible to work with any advap- 
tage al the Mount Alexander Mines, and, in the 
absence of general success, the most serious out- 
tages were becoming frequest The demand for 
protection on the part of the well-disposed seeme 
to have heen urgent, bat the government, instead 
of meeting it by sending a small but well orgao- 
ised band of constables at any cost, are described 
as having irritated the people hy doing nothing 
except suffering an impression to get abroad that 
they were disposed to rely upon an expected arri- 
val of soldiers "The receipts by the last escort 
from Mount Alexander bad been 10,000 ounces. 
Advices from Auckland state that the discovery 


" ef gold ia New Zealand had been contradicted. 


bd 


Gentral Xootires. 
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The likeness of Henry. Clay, tm thie sumber, te from + 
Gaguerrestype by Brody, ond te copied by permieston of 
the publishers of that exer tives wort, “The Gallery of 
Vilssirious Smericans,” for which (be pos elt was or gimed 
ly hen. 


A Sav or yee Vosomes—A fend of ours bas left 
Bt our ome» a perfect eet of ibe Phrehetegicsl Journal 
neee „e „eee beding. lor esie at 
83902 volume. This is a rere chance for p purchaser, as 
Ome of ihe vi iames are oot d print. 


„. O8 R- We cannol publisb the rtanzas becouse they 
would sppear iuo persona! Vow bad betier rite ia prose, 
ee for ede journals. 

E I. D —A Pirewctogist cannet have loo mech mental 
diseiptine, We would remmend à thorough elucation, 
and thei if possible in è marasi labor lettuces The 
"New Vork Contra college,” st MeGramsvilie, Courtland 
Co., N.N ia of thie reeription. 


B. M. D.— We have seen à machine for the porpora of 
"buda p greighe < aged 
confdentially, end we do mo al present boi m te 
divulge the process, Whe» we learn that the inventor bas 
obtained a paient! on bie mechine, =o may speak. The 
philosophy of the process is to redace the long fibers by 
erpersiing Uem, when they are l'ound to be sumerces 
short ones, over lopped on esch other. The way of doing 
Wis is the secret, which we are not aware of the right to 
LLLI S 
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22 ‘ork | Fowlers and Wells = 2. 


The work beture qs is remarkable for lts novelty of prim- 
ciples, for ihe bokinese with which ii asnalla wbai its eothor 
rwqurás as erronroas is the social fabric. amd for bis iade- 
pendent honesty in the development of his ideas. We re 
gard the work with favor fur ibe reasons above stethd and 
for one other, via, t isan efori of an bomesi end rigorous 
mind Vo improve and cMevate society by extabílabing è rye 
tom of rquitableeschange of ibe prodocts of labor But 
whether the theory be a precteabhe ome it remains for 
time aed iria to determine, We are not of the clem who 
|-meqime ibemselr: è wise in opposag bew Mees and resist 
Img inno Gli. upon 'me-worb, conservalive Cuteoma We 
believe in republicanism of thought, and therefore com. 
mend ibe perusal and crivetem of ible work to ihe hotest 
iber for progress and sharp-thiaters of the present 
day. The talented editor of the work, . P. Andrews, in 
his preface says, “The work iterif is ose of the most re- 
martable ever printed liis à condensed presentation of 
the most fundamental principics vf encia) seines erer yet 
Gicovered: | do not besilat io afirm ihat there is more 
scientific iruth, positively new lo tbe world, aad immense! y 
importasi in ite bearings upos ibe destiny of mankind, 
contained in M. ihan was ever Before consiqued to ihe same 
number of pages, end ihal euch wili be the paced 
by posterity upon the discoveries of Mr. Warren. 


The Future of. Nations, In whet tte security consists. A 


quence of this ~ modera miracle." we were prepared for 
euch a “feast of reason " as he only emong all living me» 
could give. Bui ow this cecamon be greatly serpamed cay 
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—— conten” T 
The Publishers of ibis Joernal deeming the prcme'qu- 


young Man showk (sii to reed thes lecture Pomevolwes ip- 
d viduae shouid end (ore huedred or à — copies 
ead distribute deem thrwagbuns Qe; ee qbborbonin — — 
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book wil be post pe’ and forwarded by retera of mail 


Tin Reo ——— atio": 

From sa suther vo well Keown cad apprecisted the 
word over, i is enough (or w Lo agmwunce the pobiaine, 
from his pea. oí a veleme of pema „„ do 
Bot oov in what ramt among iàs LIMIT | 
is placed by literary critica, bui certain il te he te eol oar 
pemsed ia onginalty, ll, or imaginations end he pases bo 
Abe life mot only his own, but tbe on „ 
of othera Mr. Redfield bas, by bis correct ate amd em 
Lerprise, placed bimari! among ibe lending px bhabers od 
ourreaim No brary boani us found viuos ths base- 
Uf wi, cemetbie, iu 1urieus volume. - 
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Foai 
s Parte, By Aser "us. 
James Bane tod Company. 
MAX Isl o sd 
Ow wee! shall - ( s ¹tHü bapenre. 
Abby Allen i» a genuine port and à "man of more 
thas ordinary "qued commun some ” She has wrüien 
mach and weil, of both poetry and prome. Lo the present 
volume we hare a tollecuion of her iseal accepiable pro 
ducuoma, q « sa well adapued io“ the rest of mankind ^ 
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a "Nav Éngianóenrs ^ 
Among the many imgesious and entertaining of her 
we meget “A Vake Ballad " the bes. 


The eed will afd agreratc mrs Cio aed emuerment 
fer ali, amd af ibe samo Ume impart a spirit of persever- 
anon eoergy, aed eticieney vo ali whe mad iL We regard 
" widow: & rival in real qemoime pewiry, and iherciore 
crews the water wish the Clin of “ New Eonians's Qr een 
„ Some” » 
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Ts ene. The Tras Constite- 
Men of wm the Soversignty of the ladividual. 
Part 1 Cost, the Lim of Prine, a Geipetific Measure of 
Monemy ia Trade. Tws paria in omo vonme. By Srerwes 
Peas, Awwaa ws. Puhüshed by Fowiass ape Wass, 
Mee Vort and Gomes Pree 75 coma 


Boveasar Bremse Post —Tue Crass or Curren: A 
‘Tate of Bxplation and Redemptoa—Ry Mrs. EDRN. 
Socrewoern. evtber of the " Desert Wife.” - Skene 
dain.” the ^ Discarded Dewghier,” àc. the tte of 
a wo vertidas ghost being Commenerd in the Reiurtey 
Eventag Pust, of Phiumtetphia, by thas gifted writer, Mra 
Pesibceon fingie esherr pices @ Ob, € copes BO, 
$ copies 0/0 00, fi copies QUO W Apecimen copies com 
Grm  Aédrem, pompat. Descos à Pavraseos, No 04 
Bate Third eet, Ph omfeipbia. 


Avremmo — he Gesiren 0 benotful sut of Clothing: 
fmsbi-maiie, weli-Moade. Mid. durbhie, of aims baif-prrs! 
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— — Bee Vort, sull. jrock sad. Drom Como, 
est ir- ube oem ciota aad mate ic ibe mum oupori-s 
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wo Thee oek one LION. 1] 
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Tus Pusssotocicat Jovanas te published ia New York 
en Ube Éew of wach month de voved to Fciesce, Literature, 
And Lesere! Loteiiqeneo 

Pusssecoor forme à leading feature, which will be fully 
erpimined amply Ulestirated with porta of the virtuous 
asd ries. amd itm doctrines applied Lo ali ibe practical 
mueneeta and pucwalts of the Hamen Race 

Pureroceer, or the Laws of Life and Health, will be 
clearty defined, extevevely ihastreied, aod made interest 
log amd profiable to all 

Hows E»rcevron will occupy much attention, and be 
just tbe kiad of knowledge thai the mother requires, ea a 
quide ia the dimenarge of her % 

Vocso Mas will fad the a fremd and foster- 
Miber w eecvarage (hem is shisid them from vice, 
amd c prepare them for am uineas and success in iile 

N. „es. which seems to open to the world à mw 
eld of interest in the empire of mind, will be anfokted, 
An & raien er planation preo of lia phenomena. 

Aemiccore aa will reeetve wuch etiention, amd make the 
Journal eminrotly valwable to the farmer. and imterd Lo ail 
who hare a (Fuit tree or à garden. 

Mecmam. at — As at least one-half the wealth of the 
world comes the exerciee of the f&ulty of Cow 
recs venom, ibe verious mechanical arte will he encour 
nerd. ore inventions «x pimiaed and Ubastreted wu epirtied 
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Tee Narona Seraweeo, Art, Literature, 
General Intellqence, will 
LII for 10 
Eneesrines, to 'limstraie (he heading topics ef tbe Jour- 
sah wi canem the volume to ail readere 
| Tes Maca nic, the Farmer, the Profeastonsl Man, the 
famdest ibe Teades, sat the Mother, wl bad cach nem 
tor of the Journal aa inerenti rv amd valuable companion. 
To Ferense av» Co-Woagans— Every individual who la 
dmunresued in human progress, is sarnestiy invited to aid ia 
qj cireuiation of thia Journal. 
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Sv ERT pamit provided with à copy of (his man -eferming 
dewrtal lor Iv] New is ibe Lime io bend ihis qood caase 
posege 11 midi com pos bui ae careo aad bones word 
eod (het Word may eed asung vlescings ly unborn iboe 
seata 


Thoms whe bere read one roisme of the Journal, will 
Bnd iai» 4 enit) ta convincing any reserechls mind 
(he partout oi fantages of Fhrvoniog) end 
de mi mprovemen: and the proper derel pmen 
Wewetag o (he naag praroioa, è basoisige of Giu 
ge] te ove ned ibi ou ibe Fhromoleqica) Ju) mel 
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— aber paname 
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a en- for the Journal, showd be pest-peg and direciod 
to l'owunts ono Waris, 13) Namaa-street, New York. 


Tus Fnaevotook st Bosy, designed for learners, thew, 
iag the aaeei location of all ihe Organs, may be pact ed ead 
seni by Bapress, or as freight [008 by mall) to say part of 
the globe. Price, inctuding box for Packing, 81 . Ad- 
ee eee 
Now York. 


Powsane an» Watie have all works on Phonography, 
fydropathy, Physiology, Magnetism, Phrepology, and the 


‘ot Castner contains Busts and Casts 
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brated individuals, living and dead: and is always 
free io visitors. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL FACTS, 
IN EVERY-DAY LIFE. 

A few weeks since, a talented and wealthy 
merchant of Boston, called at our office with 
his son to test the truth of Phrenology; 
requesting that neither he nor his són should 
be questioned in any respect, until after the 
examination was written and io his possession. 
The character was reported phonographically 
at the time, and in substhnce is as fullows:— 

* This young man has a brain of only aver- 
age size, and consequently would fail to sus. 
tain himself in a sphere that requires much 
power and scope of mind. The physiological 
conditions are only of average strength, by 
nature, and the appearances indicate that 
physical training has been sadly neglected, 
and his nervous system excited to a high and 
unontural action, Ile never was calculated 
for & sphere that requires great power of 
orgauisAtion, either mental or physical, yet, 
with proper management, he might have 
excelled in a more ordinary sphere, to which 
nature has adapted him; but in his present 
reduced condition of both mind and body, he 
would fail even there. The only chanos for 
him to live long, is immediate! attention to 
physiological training and proper mental rec- 
reation, 

* Tle has naturally an active mind, and is 
capabla of excelling as a scholar, especially in 
hia younger days, yet would not manifest so 
much depth of research in the more advanced 
departments of scholarship, where profound- 
nons of mind i» indispensable, — He has more 
talent for the sphere of the scholar, as such, 
than for any other, yet he has not sufficient 
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physical strength to bear close and continued 
application to study, Ile would not succeed 
either in a general business or mercantile 
dephrtment, for he has mot the abilities, 
intellectually, or the disposition, and would 
be sure to fail of succeds, even if circumstan- 
des were more than commonly favorable.” 

At the close of the examination we observ- 
ed the ambitious and affectionate father af- 
fected fo team. Me requested bis son to 
leave the meom, aker which he made the 
following statement :— 

* You have desoribed the character of my 
son with singular and wonderful accuracy in 
every partioular, Would that I could have 
known yéare ago tho lesson that I today 
have learned—it would have saved me.a 
world of trouble—and my son from prema: 
ture death, which I now fear is inevitable.. 

“The young man you have examined is my 
only son, As a parent, I have been too am- 
bitious, and ip stimalating him have defeated 
the very object which I have been so anxious 
tosecure, I have isoa daughter, who is 
yet quite young. lam determined that she 
shall have all the advantages this subject 
affords. The history of my son is as fulluwe: 
At an early age he manifested uncommon 
aptness ma scholar, and entered college very 
young. Boon after he began to fail du both 
health and mind and was finally obliged to, 
leave. I then procured an excellent eAtuatiót 
for bim in a mercantile but U 
learned that he was not competent for the 


business. He discouraged, and be 
now is in the state of mind and body which 
you have so accurately described." : 


| 
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experience. 

` torily dispuse of these hosta of stubborn, in- 
coatrovertible facts if they can. Let parents 
leare & lesson that will siak deep into their 
souls, and stir tbem up to immediate action, 
and no longer sleep om the very brink” of 
ruin, l 

A short time since, two ladice came to our 
office with a lad twelve years of age, to get a 
phresolagical jon of hia character and 
the peoemary advi à | The des ription was 
written at the time, without any knowledge 


lips of the examiner, reads thus :— 

* This lad bas a brain of more than com- 
mon sise, and is above an average in general 
power and scope of mind By nature, his 


“ Secondly, bissexual feeling is strong for a 
boy of his age. It is really a premature de- 
velopment, and unless be has the best advice 
and training with reference to this faculty, he 
will be very liable to form bad habits; and I 
sboul not be surprised if he had already 
formed them. It is very important for bim 
to bathe frequently, as often as every otber 
day, and exercise much i» the open air; rise 
early and sleep on a bard bed. He should 
not be confined closely in school, nor allowed 
to go much with boys without some one to 
watch and take care of bim; and he should 
not be allowed to mix with girls, Another 
tendency of bis misd is to acquire and pos- 
sem, and although it is not a necessity of his 


— 


mature to take what not does belong to hipy 
yet he is Halde to form bid habits connected 
with this faculty. Me is very sensitive and 
feels reproseh and blame keenly, It 
be well to praise him for his good 
rather than fod too much fault with him for 
i» bad ones, Ri ligivus feeling and respect 
especial cultivation, Ho is not conten- 
Vous or quarrelsome, yet is capable of great 
severity of feeling, aud when his passions are 
called out and excited, is liable to do very im- 
proper if not dangerous acts. His will is 
extreme, and whee aroused it is very difi- 
cult to govern. him, His intelle is above 
the average in and he has a 
sound mind and good memory. In fict is 
very shrewd in laying bis plans ; few boys of 
his age can lay them so shrewdly, and carry 
them out vo well as he can. Ho is capable 
of very strong affections, and those who have 
the care of bim, if they understand how to 
secure his affect ons, can have a great influ- 
ence over him. His organization considered 
asa whole, is in some respects rather unfor- 
tunate, but it may be improved by the right 
kind of training and discipline.” 


The two ladies who came ith the lad 
were his aunts, with one of whom he lived. 
Said they, “ You have described his character 
correctly in every particular. His constitu- 
tion was naturally good, but in consequence 
of tbe babits of which you spake he is now 
very weakly. had the advice of the 
best physicians, yet failed to get any help— 
they did not seem to understand case, 
Iie manifests extreme affection towards fe- 
males, especially girls, and we find it very 
difficult to control him in this respect. He 
is extremely willful, and when blamed and 
opposed frequently threatens to kill me. 
He bas several times stolen my purse and 
ran away. He has an enormous appetite, 
whieh it seems almost impossible to control. 
He seems to be éptirely wanting in respect, 
treating all alike, whether old or young. 
Notwithstanding all this he is very affection- 
ate; he is remarkably cunning in laying his 
plans, and carries them out with remarkable 
coolness and judgment You have. given 
knowledge and advice in reference both to his 
health and mind which I have for a long time 
sought from other sources, but in vain. 1 
shall always feel under great obligations for 
the aid you bave given me in understanding 
the capses of such apfortunate results.” 
Such stubborn facts as these speak volumes 
in reference to the truth aad utility of phre- 


» Who can be so Mupid and blind to 
the of the human race as to reject or 
fail to investigate a science so indispensa- 
ble to its happin as, perfection and elevation, 
For one we envy not the condition of such a 
man or woman. 


THE CULTIVATION OF LANGUAGE, 

Massas. Eorrons .— Tbe question which I wish to 
present you is this, “ How shall a person acquire 
facility and correctness in the use of language I” 
This ability, which I need, and which I see many 
persons destitute of, is what I desire to attain. T 
believe that it cannot be acquired by merely hear- 
ing good language in conversation, or reading books 
where language ia employed with purity and taste ; 
for Lag so fortunate as to gain the company of 
persona, whose use of language is very correct, and 
to have access to books of almost all sorte; but I 
am always perplexed whep I attempt to expresa 
my thoughts in writing, or more particularly in 
conversation, where I never can say what I think, 
I do not suppose that by any method this accom. 


those who possess the power, but, like all other 
powers of man, it can be cultivated, and I wish to 
know the best method. I notice the different de- 
grees of this power which individuals possess: 


epeak w. 
1 have 
guage almost intuitively; after meeting a word 


once oB twice, it is perfectly familiar, thus they 
soon acquire a large stock of words; to others all 


just then strikes them as nearest right. 
some persons who seem to learn lan- 


while they are talking, she seems absorbed by the 
subject, the conversation she does not forget, but 
will ask questions relative to it days after, when 
all others have forgotten it; the words used she 
almost always makes ber own; but if there are 
any whichabe does not entirely the 
asks their meaning. In this way she has acquired 
s more ready command and accurate knowledge of 
words than most grown persons ; every word that 
she bears she introduces into her own conversation, 
and scarcely ever uses with any other than their 
true meaning. If you should deem it proper to 
communitate to me through your Jourmal, or by 
letter, the beet method for acquiring accuracy and 
facility in the use of language, you will not only 
oblige me personally, but, I trust, assist many 
others who are desirous of improving themselves, 
and I shall always remember, with gratitude, to 
whom I am indebted. 

J. R. W. 


Yours truly, 
[Aa a reply to our correspondent, we copy a few 
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from Fes ler on Memory" We would 
mpy the eotire chapter if epace would permit ] 
a 
"MEANS OF IMPROVING LANGUAGE. 

* Dut this glorious gift i» susceptible of imraove- 
we wr, and to an astonishing extent Undoubtedly 
every reader, by daly cultivating his natural gifta 
and graces, might surpass our best speakers ia 
both conversation and delivery. Certainly all can 
incaleulably improve both, Would you, then, who 
hesitate in conversation, and stammer in speaking, 
perhaps cannot epeak at all in publie—yoóu who 
have good ideas and glowing feelings which you 
would give fortunes to be able toconvey, but either 
witerly fail or «juo fall wo far below your concep- 
tions as to spoil even the attempi—learn the caves 
of this decline! Look for it in your having been 
compelled to sit on a bench and say A, and to 
smart under the lash or ferule every time you 
whispered. Or would you learn the remedy! 
Tara. Drive out your Ideas well if you can, and 
sa well as passible—but well or ill, give them vr- 
vaaAwOR Join debating and peaking societics. 
Seek and make opportunities for ing in con- 
versation and public speaking. nat quake to 
appear before an audience; they are only men. 
Let us have vastly more public speaking on tem- 
"perance, science, religion and all moral sad intel- 
leot facilities, where the pastor tries to bring for- 
ward his lambs, for improving thie gift, and at the 
same time doing good Bear in mind that its dA 
cmm is ite restoration, just aa ite inaction was its 
decline, Uss woape, oral and written, in public 
augment ite power. Actioü— e- this is the 
sorereign mental pe acea, tbe universal cultivation 
of mind. 

*Conveneation furnishes the very best posible 

for cultivating and improving style; 
because others are talking, we can both Jisten 
and arrange our own ideas and language. Those 
who cannot be really eloquent in conversation, can- 
not be eloquent anywhere. It lacks interest 


we enjoy and live in their society, than io ordinary 
life. Ob! for a life-time, an arzawrrr. of wach en- 


Tims; say from-one to five minutes, or till be baa 
fully presented his particular ides in ita various 
bearings. To do this effectually, a score or two of 
sentences- a young y sometimes be re- 
quired; but let the others wait and listen without 
interrupting tll their turn arrives, and then pur- 
sue a similar course, This will take time, but orra 
time; for bow can it be spent more pleasantly or 
profiiably | 

* Let us then cultivate this glorious gift, and im- 
prove thasc conversational faculties thus bestowed 
and even urged upon us by our bountiful Creator. 
Their assiduous improvement will enable us to 


to the happiness of ourselves and fellow men than 
if we possessed fortunes. 

* Coaazsroxpa»ca also furnishes anótber excel 
lent arena for the exercise and coosequent improve: 
ment of Language, and. indeed of the whole mind. 
It is naturally and eminently caleulated to perfect 
our style of expression, and should be universally 
practiced. If you have little time, yet rams time 
thus to cultivate Language as well aa to cement 
the feelings Authorship should mot be confined, 
as now, to the few. All should pet thoughts on 
paper, and apply to themselves this stimulus to 
communicative progression. Tbe time will come 
when that mass of intellect and exalted sentiment 
now pent up ip“ the million” will be developed— 
when men will traffic in the productions of mind 
as much more than in lands and goods as they now 
do in the latter more than in the former. ideas 
will yet become the great staple of buman com- 
merce. The press ts to bé augmented a hundred 
thousand fold Communicating and receiving ideas 
are yet to engross most of human time. ~ Koow- 
ledge shall run to and fro, and be increased il- 


the powerful promptings of hie moral 
Vo keep in subjection to the cremated 
“Bege angry and sin pot” Being angry with one 
— ee le m p which 
were for come time without sying 
word, and thus bw pemn oot] he was 
meotally easured reason bed smumed ite 


proper etation io be mind : 
Buch should be the case with all and thee cnm- 


which years cannot extinguish We do not contend 

that a map ld never be angry, for it would be 

~ epitting against the wiad,” as Fraeklin says, but 

it is our duty, aa we are rational beings, not to let 

our anger get the mastery prer ua and make us 
ipta 


Evil existe in tbe world, and to eradicate jt some- 
thing must be done 
their 


lawless need « check to 

and Une must be dune 
by those who have determination eoongh to enforce 
the penalty of a just law. The qualities of mind 
which lead to anger give ficiency to the character, 
and those who are destitute of these qualities are 
not fitted to de gpod in the world They lack the 


Hence the truthfalness of the proverb, * Bhunted 
unto goodness is the beart that anger never ptr- 


and noble, is soon forgotten, or ewdllewed up in 
geoerous emotsons,- tbe latter tabes possession of 
the and leads them to commit deeds 
which would put to shame the prince of darkness. 
A just and boly indignation for wrongs committed 


contrary to all laws, bumaa and divine, and makes 
man a fit epresentauve of Pandemonium. 


PRACTICAL TEACHING, 
„ Of preraey J. SEDGWICK,—JO. Mi. 
” The Recitation continund, 


© Dehigbiful taik to Ube teeder thought; 
To wack the young bow to aboot” 


The pupils bare taken their places oo the 

“forms” by that same process mentioned in Art. 
No. 2. While they are preparing their respective 
parts, we would call attention to an important in- 
quiry, which has risen, perdpance to many a mind 
That inguiry may have taken thie form; “It 
would be very agreeable to bear pupils recite, as 
those mentigned in the preceding article, but how 
were they brought info that condition i" The as- 
ewer to this is of grave and deep impertamem It 
is the poet oo. which the landers of Education in 
America, in England and om the Continent, are 
divided 


Arguments nemerous hare been brought for- 
ward, and ecboole many have bern established by 
the respective sdroctes—eome hare succeeded, 


* 
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others have failed. With respect and deference to 
the opinions and arguments of others, we feel 
hound to give in these papers the results of our 
— (Xe eoo, an experience which has grown 
under varwus carcuwetances for muteren ) eara 

We my, then, that the edocaiion of the child 
commences at sts Larth—and in these aricies we 
ssk mot how much may have been accompli hed 
prevwus to that event Am). the education gure 
cust meously op, every circumstance from the werld 
‘without, ami trom the world within (himself ) leaves 
dto impress co bus character—tends to aod 
mold, and ás him se be i»—end be will bc 
cated whether you will or ot. 

Let him fall early into the bande of the skillful 
testibus. The fret seven years (we speak of chil- 
drew genetably) sbeuld be parsed in pleasant walks, 
rides aid cont erssinme comin) with proper gym- 
nastics, exercises in the field and on. the water. 
The popil should Le shown every piece of useful 
mecinoery, always begmnng Sith ibe simplest, 
mate iamiiar wid the workshop and the touis of 
various aruane, Tue much pains cannot be taken 
to give him exact Qotns of all these things, and 
with them the ideas of rivers. af ma, mlana, 
snd pisive. Lead biw from the element 
bn characteristics that be i» able to 
comprehend The teacher will always use ample, 
correct language in bis dewenpt>os—end there 
mast always be propertomed to the strength of 
Ue pupil As often as they return to. the erboch 
rusos, whee should be the most attractive of all 
pieces, wach une im the class stould be reduced to 
give a devcriptien of what he saw—hke is to be 
aided in giting bie descriptas, jut as we would 
extend our finger to bem, in bis fret attempt to wale. 
As anon os he bas aequired the -irengtb to bold 
a peer of er gon, put him to the 
by Une caros icta parnwee Caos lem to * 
. of what be saw —al) these ezercies to be 
ee umpanind om the part of the teacher by a win 
Da truthfal dopor tios. Win the 
Musie chulo (and you can by this proces) 
and emer than yow are aware, you will have the 
kamdan laid, cn @heh you eno rear a structure 
e biiy amd ne fau a» your owo iiral! Teacher, 
do you few! that your ideal i» a desirable one, and 

„ ee plescsre Vo «€» n EN inti the 
I if sehen, lorward f ovt, op st once 
atr] coitu rale ibe bnonestea 

M . proces be. Guth wily carried ont at the 
age of might, pror papii wil have a fne, healthy, 
spam leame aed o mend a every roopect equai— 
there has ve momo krong Dt bus bese e qrowth— 
your bevy has lososi to wrie and to draw, ard 
bas the power d jestriptuom emi can quive a clear 
1 wring `j fare and by "vies, of 
hat be wub r 

The popii a eww rosiy end sager to bogin with 
demit Fed on is mom peogared ogr wheat i val 
seiis m (bea. sad md im be buro by the rabiash 
má are hass 

Thes mwe prenom bas wren tomntossd mare hie 
332 o ih lands ha bar pears wiih be 
— — amd emg mastery +f 
every putet. and bo i tov 2 9 years sid aad as 
M we meri — quequapios clac 


Pupil C was excused from naming the popula- 
tion of the cities on the canals. 

Pupil D is ready and he shows us bis drawing, 
which was a profile of the Erie canal from Albany 
to Utiean fle infurms us teat the line drawn on 
the map is intended to show us ite direction, or as 
it would appear to us could we be suspended in 
the air above it, and look from that position dowa 
upon it, Bot» profile or sectional view is one 
which is obtained from ite on a perpen- 

— er 

Teacher. * You are correct—you may now favor 
us with a familiar illustration of what you mean." 

Pupil. “This wooden representation of a moan- 
tain” (he here takes one from the cabinet) "I 
would represent thus” (he bere draws « picture of 
iton the boari), "Now if 1 pase a sharp knife 
through it frum its apex base." (this be can 
do, asit ia so constrocted a knife blade can 
be pased through it, in several directions, for 
Ube purp ee of showing plans and sections of vanoas 
lode) *I would répresent this section (showing it 
Vo the teacher aod clam) ~ thas” (be draws its out- 
line on the bound) He cootioues. ^ In a canal the 
water must be level—but sè the surface of the 
earth i uneven, these levels most te variously 
@tuated wiih respect to each otber, sume must be 
ber than term ^ " 

Tracker. ~ What do you understand by the ex- 
presse than others 17 

Pupil. Y Ate greater distance from the center 
of the earth,” 

_ Teacher, ^ Proceed.” 

Pupil. * Whee we wish to lift a boat from one 
level to another, we do it by means of an arrange- 
weoi called a lock This i» & stone basin oh our 
Canale, about 90 feet in length, 16 wide. with a depth 


Popi F stales that he was required to draw a 
piae of Ontario county. Ho shows bis map, sad is 
bt to give the direction. of iia bounding linsa, 
when Une teacher talio him to omit thet part for 
Ua pa mm 

Me thew stais, * (het a portion of the ourlase of 
the sarib, 40 rode io length, and. 4 rods wide, is 


what is called one acre; fifty such pieces. in one 
body constitute, as to size, a very good farm. This 
is owned by one person and is cultivated by him— 
fences separate it from his neighbors’ farms, and it 
i» acknowledged bis, and is secured to him by the 
laws of the land—several soch farma, when con- 
sidered collectively, are called a Tes, and the 
people residing in the town, taken collectively, pos- 
sess certain righta. When several Totus are cos 
Dected together they constitute a Cymnty—and 
several of these make a State. Now in the case of 
the farm, this mans land extends to a certain dis- 
tance am] there stops, and beyond that the man 
knows be bas no right to go, Mis seighbors land 
comes fo the same point. For practical purposes 
the ia considered the live and is sufficiently 
exact, but it is always ackeowledged to stand the 
the ope half om Mr. A'« land and the other half on 
Mr. Be. I may get clover to the iden of a boun- 
live by taking two pieces of board, the ove of 
the ether of cherry. I plane them to a 
straight edge, now I bring these edges together ; if 
they bave been planed to very straight edge, you 
can easily see that there could only be a small space 
between them ; no sheet of paper could be 
bet weea—even hgbt must stop there, yet we 
that each board has it» limit—aad that portion of 
space Letwern them is tbe plane of sepsration—sod 
the édge of that plane is the line uf boundary , asd 
it is the mathematical iden of a live, viz, That 
which has length, without breadth .- 

Pupil G proceeds, He waa to give the latitode 
and longitude of tbe | riocipal points of the State. 

“The southern extremity of New York is 40 de- 
grees and 30 minutes north latitude. The northern 
boundary is the 45th parallel of latitudo north. 
The eastero lige, not including Long Island, wili 
average pear 3) degrees cost longitude, from 
Washington ; ami the western limit nearly reaches 
the 3d degree west from Weehingtom. Two-thirds of 
of the southern boundary, which separates it from 
Poonsylvania, is the 42d parallel of north latitude” 

Teacher, "Explain the terme latitude and 
longitude." 

Pupil. * The distance of a place en the surface of 
tbe earth, from the equate, measured on the are of 
the meridi.o which passes through thet place, is 
ite latitude. le other worda, it i» tbe angle formed 
by a line vertical to tbe place and the plane of the 
equator, meeting at the ewnter of the earth. Longi 
tude may be rechoned from any place pimtever. 
Im evunted 180 degrees east from the 

point, and the sume number wert, Some 
rechon 160 degreve nrund to the place of. rginmog 
Nuw as all meridiane meet al the pole, it is clear, 
that as we advanpe to the north or to the south 
from the equator, the distance between these 
meridians diminiches, until at the pule that die- 
laneo reduces bo hething. Tense, to tind the die 
tance between any two meridians on any parallel, 
becomes an un portant prut bem” 

Thacher. * You may state the formula for fnd- 
2 — length of a degree 

" the ^ Ll 
the equator, by the cosine of the latitude of the 
given pornllel, eoumidering the radius equal to 1.” 
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We bave now passed over, what we proposed, 
with the exception of one pupil. Now this lesson 
should be connected with three sien dar lessons 
ane oa thafseoloxy of the State, one on its Nature! 
History, and one on ite Political History. The 
fender may exclaim, bow long would it take to 
fini-h geography of the world at this rate! 
We Where should be more anziety on the 
question, bot well does he understand his subject ! 
We see from recitation, and that, too, without 
a scrutinizing glance, that these pupils are well 
versed in other branches of study. By this pro- 
ewm of conducting study it is quite impossible to 
pursu> any branch of knowledge fer, without be- 
daming more or lets acquainted with all the rest. 
The closer we push our inquiries, the more numer- 
ous will become the points of contact with other 
branches. , 

Every step bring» new subjects before the atten” 
tien, the sphere of inquiry is widened. Our princi- 

ust become greatér in their reach. We are 

by the discovery of new aapecta in the 
literary and moral world, and, as a writer has finely 
said, “Though it seems at first view, a paradox, the 
true way to general knowledge is the ardent pur 
suit of particular studien” The soundest general 
scholars are, not aeldom, such as originally pro- 
posed to themselves the cultivation of ome humble 
and narrow sphere ef thought, just a» the greatest 
farmers are apt to be those who, beginning with a 
band’s breath of land, have patiently drawn forth 
ite latent riches, and, year by year, redeemed new 
roode from the forest and the marsh, until broad 
meadows wave with their harvesta, and the dis 
tant hills are covered with their flocks 


NATURAL LANGUAGE  * 
OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS. 


so. m. 
SELF ESTEEM. 

The matora] language of the mental organa, 
whieh is esen in the attitudes of the body, the car- 
riage of the bead and the expression of the face, 
communicates to the observer as correct an idea of 
the feelings and character of the individual aa 
bie words could possibly da Coptrast the quiet 
diguity of this figure with the cringing submissive- 
sem of the stooping ügure on page 11, and the 
character of cach i» fully revealed. Observe, too, 
the marked difference ia the shape of thew beade at 
the crown, upward and back ward of the ears io the 
e of Belf Esteem, and we have the secret of 


eMjtudes and expressians of face, aa well aa in tho 
shape of their the lordly elevation of the 
ore, asd in the drooping of the other 
at the crown. 

‘The prevalent of thie pegsun i» ond 
denna, self love, even. pride, the excessive degree 
ef Belf-Exsteem. When the organ is in marked pre- 


SELF-ESTEEM VERY LARGE-TEE MAN OF DIGNITY 


dominance, it is known by the elevation of the ver- 


tex towards the back-bead Nothing is better 
know (san the peculiar attitude of pride. 


‘Th bead, which sustains itevlf always upon ite. 


body etraight and stiff, which never bends even 
when it ia insulted, that look which seeme ecarcely 
to deign to Giz itself on others, that entire air of 
restraint, dry and. cold, that composed physsaguo- 
my, whose expression is immediately felt by every 
one. If we analyse the organisation of this one, 
so full of the sense of bie merit, we perceive that 
the bead le higher then it bb bres] did thet the 
mass of the brain is more placed ip front and above 
than laterally and behind the ear He ie endowed 


he is endowed with prrjmtices of birth and syeh a 
men ie naturally aristocratic, and a partons ef ab 
solute power of presthum! and emai detections 
He may be becevolent and just, even to these 
whom he concidere bis imfervore, provided that bie 
naturel pride be not ruffled nor his convictions ot 
tacked He is not an aggressor, be i only haughty 
eud evid, and if he ia dissatisfied, he intrenches 


daedesuful 


bimeel( wm the maproquahio otrangth of digusty and 
If we compare thia band with thai of the “man 


emet ced wy te the dehi man oo herman thot may 
chance hi bo the obpet of then waded ecd 


wrritáted. passien 


' 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE ORGANS OF RESPIRATION. NO. u. 
29. 
TOE UNPORTANCON OF A FREE FFL OF FREAM ATA. 
The venous blood being deprived of ii carbon in the manner 
described. in our rst amber, it must be apparent to every reader, 
that a free supply of fresh air is to the health and safety 


length of time in a chose room, especially where a number of indi- 
Vidus are collected therein. A person in health re- 
spires about a mivate, abd takes in at every breath 
about forty cubic of air, (rather more than a pint.) the oxp- 
gen of which is mot only nearly all used up, but forms part of a sub- 
stance m positively iejgnous to health aa are the fumes of burning 
charcoal, When, therefore, a sumber of for a long time 
breathe the same atmeaphere, withoot any or rénewal of 
it, they rapidly exhaust the air of its healthy properties, and subject 
themselves to great danger. The reason is this:—No pare fresh 
oxygeo being admitted to the lunga, the venous blood cannot part 
with it» carbon, because this gas is the only means by which it 
can be taken away. The blood, therefore, does not become revi- 

> M hes to go back to the heart from the lungs in its 


For a few waportent and prectical truths upon ventilation, I would 
mifer the reader to Fowler's Physiology, Animal and Mental, (page 
172.) a work that should be in the hands of every man who de- 
sires health and happiness. 

THR CORSET. 


Capacions lungs and a free sapply of fresh air, being so important 


that cam be taken in is necessary to purify the blood 


— en ee 


duty to performpapd apart 
universally 


SKELETON AS NATURE FORMED IT. 


ness of the valves, inflammation of the lungs, consumption, and a long 
train of diseases ensud, to embijter and shorten their days. 

Bat aside from the various disorders which tight Incing produces, 
it destroys the symmetry of the chest and the beauty. of the com- 
plexion and countenance, The effect of a band drawn around the 
chest, so as to prevent its full expansion, at the moment when we 
inspire, necessarily impedes the free circulation of the Mfood, aod 
especially that in the superficial vessels under the skin. Of coure 
the complexion suffers, it being at first of a deep unnatural red, and 
afterwards of a pallid dingy hue. Tho features are also in a measure 
distorted ; for, unavoidably, when the breathing is irregular, the 
nostrils are thrown into more frequent and hurried action ; or, if 
the air be inhaled through the mouth, the lips contract unpleas- 
antly; the eyes at the same time have a staring expression, and a 
fullness, if not aetual projection—all foreign to the beauty of the 
countenance. If these are some of the effects of a single band 
around the waist, how much greater must be those from inclosing 
the entire chest in tight corsets. A woman tightly laced, will bave, 
in despite of all éxertions to the contrary, an afflicted, if not suffer- 
ing countenmnce ;—she cannot possibly in that state exhibit that 
lively play of features, and ingenuous expression of fase, which she 
could do without effort at another time. Every change of motion, 
however transient, is promptly followed by a change of respiration, 
marked either by more frequent movements, or greater expansion of 
best; but how can an emotion be indulged in, or how receive ſu 
»appropriste expansion, if the sides of the chest be pressed in as if 
with iron ! 
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Dr. E. H. Dixon, in bis besutiful and chaste 
work on the " Diseases. of Women,” hag the 
following eloquent remarks on the injurious 
effect of this relic of ignorance and barbarity : 
"Look at nature as spread out before your 
view of the whole universe; look st her 
thousand tribes of ever-moving, changing 
Wife; her insects, birds, and beasts; behold 
them in their varied states of action. and re- 
pose; the bir of the air, the lambe that 
skip over the verdant meadow ; has aho ever 
beep known to interpose an obstacle to the 
fulfillment of her ends! Could the engle 
soar to the clouda, or the lark sing his matin 
lay, if the great process of life's. renovation 
were checked within them! We know that 
their muscular activity, their power of rising 
in the air, depend on the perfect freedom of 
their respiration, Tho means of escaping 
pursuit, of obtaining food, is denied 
them. We alone, with our higher powers 
of reasap, reserve to our skill of improving 
the forme of nature, 

“Do we talk of beauty! I appeal to 
sculpture. The forms of classic art are the 
reverse of modern deformity. Not a modern 
shape is to be seen amongst all the classic 
sculpture of Taly. Graceful carriage! It 
is a union of delicacy in its use, combined 
with evident strength ; the limbs are planted 
with firmness in the successive steps; the 
chest expands freely ; the head is erect; the 
eyes on a level with the horizon, and fre- 
quently elevated to the heavens—is this a 
description of every-day life! The tottering 
step, the panting or suppressed respiration, 
the immovenble chest, the downcast lidy— are 
they not visible wherever we turn our eyes! 

“Not a movement of the human frame 


bat is dependent for its onffrgy and graceful- 
ness on the property of and volanta- 
ry contractability. The former, you know, 
means nothing more than the power of con- 
traction possessed by the muscular system— 
that power which holds it together, and de- 
velops its increase, by causing the secretion 
of new particles from the blood. It moves 
rthe heart, lungs, stomach, and bowels, Vol- 
untary contractability is the power of walk- 
ing, extending the hands, and every move- 
ment by the will. Now, let me 
sak, when do we enjoy them in tbe highest 
degree ! Is it when we possess health ! Soon, 
in a momentary attack of fainting, we are 
completely deprived of voluntary, and partly 
of organic contractability ; and can we pos- 
seme health when de very source of life and 


motion is erippled by the barhorous comet I” 
We lavo. already alluded, in a former nam- 
ber, to the effect produced by undeeurboniaed 
blood upan the brain, the seat of the intel- 
Iretual faculties, clouding and obscuring its 
operations. It i» bad enough to breathe a 
vitinted atmosphere, but to exclude the deli- 
ento lungs from the use of even that, to de- 
prive the impure blood of a part of that re- 
sturing power, imperfect as it is, and to drive 
the clrendy overbuniencd heart to still great. 
er effort, ia a practice baneful to health, des- 
structive to beauty, and injurious to the mor 
al and intellectual faculties. 


— . — 


SELFISHNESS AND BENEVOLENCE. 
9T BEY. & P. CLARER. 

The selfish man that lives for himself alape who 
neither ministers to noe cares for the kindly sym- 
pathies of otber», i», like the pool of wa 
ter, a lifeless, useless bejng, fit only to infest the 
social world with pestilent moral disease ; while 
the benevolent beart, that is ever open to the sym- 
Ppathies of others, and continually sending forth its 
springs of kindness to minister. comfort to needy 
soule, in like the beautiful lake ameng the hills, 
which receives into itself tbe cool rivulets from the 
mountains, warme them in its own sunlit bosom, 
reflects beck again the smile which admiring beav- 
en bestows on its own loveliness, and then sende 


meadows below, You will always see fragrant 
lilies Goating on the bosom of such a lake, and 
cheerful smiles playing on the eountenanes that 
radiates the loveliness of such a heart 
— ee eee 
PRESENTIMENTS 
AND SECOND SIGHT. 
lo oor article oo the Law of Sym pathy, published 
in the last number of this Journal, it wa» shown 
that map, being connected with the great 
of things, of which ali things, in common with 


Gel, ave parta, la cubjest to the bdo of di. 


thing», and is liable to be, as it were, sympathetic 
ally affected by the ethereal emanations of every 
form, organism, or creation, in being; and that the 
affection will be more or jese intense according to 
the nearness or remoteness of bis conjunction. eitber 
as to space or state, with the object from which 
the influence proceeds, If the facts presented in 
that artjele have caused in the reader's mind a 
euficrently clear appreciation of the truthfulness of 
thie proposition, it will not be difficult for him to 
nae thence to the induction of still higher truths, 
or conceive thet an intensation of . 
thus exemplified, may, in some amount 
to the clearest sed most direct. inteliectwel N 
tions, With this e priori view of the probebilitice 
of such mental pbenomena, we proceed to exem- 
ily tbeir actual existence by the following state- 
menta | 

It is by mo means uncommon fer persons, espe 
cially tbose of a delicale nervous orgunisation, to 


have prreentiments more cr less distimet arera 
ing tarios matters in which their wwe interests er 
affects. iavoived Oue, perhaga, will barg 
an feeling that be i» about to receive a 
letter [nam an abeent friend, or that à certain friend 
is about to sisit hiin, or thet things are wing said — 
of dene in dwan: places which aflect bu reputations 


abbe feeling thet »ome calamity i abet to 
bim, or that death is anon to cocur within the 
of his friends; add many have, is the came way, 


Lions or will, constitute the cause of these 
seme the mode of the production of the latter je af 
course obvious, serording to magnetic and sym pe 
thetic lava, in previous numbers of thie 
Journal I hero cite the following facts, im 
further illustratson of the subject at noue 
A clergyman informed me, tbat the mother of 
his wife, & lady residing io Providence, R I. re- 
ceived coe Uume a diatect presentiment that ber 
husband. who was a sea captain, would return bome 
from a voyage tbe next day although thrre wre so 
exterior reason for expecting him eo soom. She 
stated her confident impression to ber family and 
friends, and prepared to receive her husband He 
accordingly came oo the next day, and, being seated 
in ber room, awaiting bis arrival, the wife koew 
the instant be placed bis hand opon the dour kaob 
and, a» be entered, she had already riso from her 
seat. waa to receive him. 
A phenomeoce happened to the 
wife of Mr. W. a gentleman of my acquaintance, 
While lying in her bed one 


husband, whe ridiculed her, as there was no exter. 
nal reason to expect his at thet time She, 
however, anse and made a fire. after which she 
went to the door and looked down the street, and 
saw her husband's brother coming at the distance 
of a couple of blocks, 

Such phenomena, though insignificant to the 
thoughtless, are really wonderful to the reflecting 

as ebow ing the péraiility, even while 
in the normal state, of a eupersensuces commune 
of soul with soul on which intervening »paee cao ex- 
ert bot little modifying influence ! 

But, in the same way, certain susceptible per-" 
eons may be impressed with striking events which 
are about to occur in nature, by coming into com. 
munion with the spheres of their causea ; for it hee 
already been intimated, that all objects and con- 
ditions im external nature have ther characteristic 
spheres which emm ascate with the spheres of all 
ether objects im the grest system of things of 
which they are a part, and tbus communicate with 
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ERT te 


the sphere of the buman soul. Not only are some 


soon fell into a state of deep meo- 
tal abstraction, and seemed to sec, as by spiritual 
vision, & emal) plant of a kind he bad never before 


hady whe tery m — w sian roy eee, 


without magnetiom, skw the porter of the house 
where ber son lodged, ascend to bis room with a 
carving knife, go to his bed Where be lay asleep, 
lean over bim, then open a chest, take out a fifty 
pound note, and retire. On the following day she 
met ber son and asked him if be had any money in 
the house; he said yes, he had fifty pounds 
whereupon she bade bim seek t- bot it was gone. 
They stopped payment of the n-te, but did not 
prosecute, thinking the evidence insufficient. Sub 
sequently the porter, being taken up for other 
crimes, the pote was found crumpled up at the bot- 
tom of an old puree belonging to bing” 

The remarkable case of Seedenberg’s correctly 
deacritang tbe origin, progress and final extinguimb- 
ment of a fire in Stockholm, whilst be himself was 
ie Gottenborg, (which case bas beso frequently 
related.) seems to belong to the class of phenomena 
mow under evnsideratium. The same probably may 
lee amid of the case of Elisha being able t inform the 
king of Jarael whai the king of Syria did 
and said in hie bed chamber. f? Kings, vi. 12.) 

Perbape à form im which the faculty of second 
sight manifests itself more frequently then io any 
other, ia the form of previsione uf funersian A 
vieionary coffin m perhaps seen to be from 
a particular bouse, and to be borne on a bearee to 
a perteviar burying groond. being accompanied by 
a funeral procssann, tbe precise order, movements, 
Sindings, haltngs dc of which are sometimes ob 
served. In the course of a few weeks 
the same scene i» sure to be enacted io outer 
world. instances of thie kind of pre- 
visione are tpeorded in Mrs Crowe's ~ Night Side of 
Nature,” Sulinge "Paeonmatelegy" Kemos 
> Stores of Prevor,” de. 

A giri aboot seventeen ) ears of age of a remark- 
abie magnetic constitution. and exhibiting a deei- 
ded predemuemanes of the ganglionic over the cere 
bral system, recently told me that she was subject 


irresistibly 
impelled to rise frm. ber bed and. proceed, in the 
middie of the night, to some burying ground, and 
select a place for a peruculer perenn iedicated ìn 
her impressae, to be buried After selecting the 
epot, sbe would generally eve a visionary funeral 
precession, beering the tedy of the imdividual, en- 
tering the burying ground, when, alter. oteerving 
the onder of the proessicn, she would be e far re 
leaned from the speil which bend ber, as to be 
permitted te return home Hoer parents hed em- 
deavered to prevent her in some. instances, from 
making there quctures! excursions, bot it was 
fend. Unt Hf abe was prevemted on the frst mbi. 
the same precspimqe returned on the pest, and 
cove ber no rest until the journey was made The 
porem in respect te the cle of e bone morta) affaire - 
rhe became thus intevioriy edirioms, was al 

sure to do soon afterwards and to he buried in 

very opd adioa. bus benly boing escorted thither 


— — wes, ot the time, — good 


bealth end, though residing in the neighborhood, 
the girl, in come instances, had had no intercourse 


should be reflected, that man, even in this present 
work, ie a spirit as Vo his interior nature, and may 
exercise the facalty of pre vision in proportion as 
his isterior powers are, fom any cause, brought 
into action. Jt ehwuld, moreover, be remembered, 
that ae the asum cuntaine within itself (he future 
oak, abd ali causes contain. their undeveloped ef 
fecta, so the spiritual archetype, or pattern of any 
future event. i» comtained in those now existing 
causes which, in their farther development, will 
secessarily bring about the event asa visible ne- 
currence of the voter world and pre vision may 
be cely a clairveyant perception of the spirit, 
archetype, or pattern of the event, now enfolded 
in ite existing cause or germ. But, whatever the 
true may be, the facts themselves ro- 
veal a faculty of the human mind, which cut be 
otherwiee than an intensely interesting sutyect of 
epeculatioe to the poy cleiapet amd —Á : 
— — —— — 
INSTINCT. 
ots X. cobs. 

As à Vrenologist | wish to mabe a few remarks 

im Une above sutyect, which | trust may be in har 


ers,—a distinction which to my mind is denied by 
true Phrenology. Am I mot correct when I say 
that every faculty, of both men and brutes, acts 
from instinct, acta énetinctively, or has an instinct 
of ite owl! The organ of Love of Offspring ia the 
im location and function, whether in an 
eagle's, a snake's, a ben's, a monkey's, ora woman's 
i^ Adbesivenese, whether in the cow, the 
kitten, or the girl. The power which impels the 
beaver te tuulld its dam, the bee ite comb, the bird 
ite nest, and man hia innumerable structures, is the 
came, Acquisitivenesa, or tbe disposition to board. 
is the same in location and function in a man, a 
squirrel, or an ant, So with Destruetiveness, Cau- 
tion, Locality, and in general with ai! the powers 
wommon te man amd any of the animals below 
him. I do not deny that in general these powers 
are stronger/in animale then men There are mang 
reasons for this; bat this fact does ndt destroy my 
position. Does not Ideality in painting, Causality 
in reasoning, Reverenge ín worshiping, and, in 
general, do not ali the higher powers, which man 
only possesses, act as much from irstinct or “ with- 
out previous experience or instruction,” a» the 
power that prompts the duckling to find and swim 
on the water! An editor once wrote to a friend 
that he had “ got married because he cauld mot help 
1 So every organ, whether in men or brutes, if 
strongly and "bealthfolly developed, acte—if it 
aet at all—because it cannot help it, or it aeta 
from instincts, Pope, whom in general I much ad- 
mire, says — 
^" Awd reason raise o'er instinct ao you can, 
Yo this "ie God directs; in that "tio man." 
Well, friend Pope, I shall accept your challenge. 
If you had been a Phrenologist you would not 
have made such a blunder. Are not the reascding 
organa located above the organs of “instinct” in 
the animal! And if the higher the location of the 
organ the higher and more important ita 
be trus, have I not, or rather has not God, “raised 
resson o'er instinct” No; for it sever was below 
it, Tein in the , while what is called 
instinct is far below. “In this (instinct) ue God 
directs, in that (reason) man ;" or God directa the 
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THE EXISTENCE OF THE SPIRIT. 
- (Concieded. ) 

Having ascertained that there is a epirit in man 
that permeates, and gives life and sensation to, the 
visible organism, and i» manifested throughout tbe 
different organs, and that the apirit is the offspring of 
that eternal, invisible, self-existent power which con- 
trols aniversal matter, we will now consider wheth- 
er the apirit is imperishable, and will exist eternally. 

When we behold the onfoldingw of nature, and 
realize the power and wisdom therein displayed, we 
are impressed with the idea, that everything i» made 
by and with design. If such is the cane, then, inas- 
much aa the development of the spirit is thus far 
the consummation of that design, it may be con- 
sideted as a declaration of nature, that the spirit is 
developed for smetbing. But if nature develops 
*the organism, and the organism ie given to develop 
the spirit, and the spirit dies with the organism then 
both the organism and the spirit have been developed 
for nothing, and the Power that governs nature i» 
imperfect, and Hie works are without meaning. 
Universal matter, put in motion and governed only 
by such à Power, would dissolve into chaos, and 
tease to be. Prove a want of design in one law, 
or attribute, or principle, or even effect, in mature, 
and you prove that nature is à mockery, and the 
Power that governs it a mocker. 

Right consists in tbe proper adaptation of means 
to ends, and io tbe fitting of everything for what 


nothing, it is immaterial what it i» or bow it ix 
made Right implies a necessity : thus there could 
be no such thing as rij bt is constructing a mansion 
or a complicated machine, though every part of it 
were perfectly fitted for its place, and the work- 
manship were of the most exquisite kind, if the 
thing thue completed waa, as a whole, unnecessary, 
and made for no purpose. Neither is there any 
such thing as right in the perfect construction and 
adaptation of the parts of the visible creation, if 
evei) affect of the same must come to an end. 

existe without subservience to a purpose 
ia „ot needful, neither are ite component 
parte, nor the Power that united them, neediul. 
And if the spirit exinta for nothing, and the uiti- 
mate design of the whole visible creation was to 
develop the spirit, then the conclusion i» unavoid- 
sbie, that the whole visible creation was ushered 
inte being for nething. Now, inasmuch as right 
and wrong cannot exist in mothing bad tbe ultimate 
object of the visible creation must have been to 
develop the spirit, the very idea of right and 
wrong proves the future existence of the spirit 
And aa visible matter cannot be annibilated, but 
only returne to ite visible parent, neither can ibe 
epirit be annihilated, but must return to ite saeva 
Me Parent. And, inesaiuch es there are oo two 
organisme precisely alike, and tbe epirit ie devel. 
oped in and tArougA tbe organiam, there cas be no 
two opirite slibe, Ub eee tbe identity must be 
retained. But if the spirit retains ast ite identity, 
amj ie absorbed in the greet Fountain Spirit, as the 
ocean absorbe (be drop, and if visible nature was 


usbered into being that the spirit might be devel 
oped ia and through the organem, then the visible 


following : First, it is an established 


lation both declare that it is the epirit that giveth 
"life, and that CA. which w sometimes called eleep, 
in the absence of the spirit Visible matter per- 
vaded by the spirit, is made alive. 

Wheu Jesus caused the spirit to teture to tbe 
daughter of Jairus, she was made alive, and arose ; 
And when that same Jesus went to tbe grave af 
Lazarus, and was moved with pity. insomuch that be 
wept, and groaned in pis spirit, and was troubled, 
and cried with a loud voice, saying, “Lasarus 
come forth,” it was the return of the spirit that 
enable that sleeping organism to awake and obey 
the command. As the lo&nite Spirit moves and 
animates the universe, so the finite spirit meres 
and animates the matter which it inhabits 
a» visible matter without the 
presence of the spirit, it follows thet it ie depend- 
ent upon, and cannot costrul, the epit ; therefore, 
it most be the spirit that forme thy ongenism, end 


eye, it would appear like the argantem which it ia- 
habite; were it not eo, a not know the mind 
or spirit by the fn As everything else is ae- 

by means o i i by menna that the or 
ganiem is what it i» , and thet means ia the epirit’s 
power, which gives it shape, strength end motive. 


principles, seung upon and welter — 
stitutes man, It ie the of 
these, acting upon and combining with thet 
—.————. 

J. was what be waa because the w. 
given to bim without Tt wee the great 
power of tbe spirit that eo v agen 
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Pu 

thai ematied him te de what be other war 
Th wan by the power of bis aperit that 
dhe affected oo inflowered other sprite and chong 
them ihe angani me which they inhabited There 
fore the ndon m oma vosdable, that \t = tie perut that 
farma q ree hfe to aad controls the riue | aganin o 
amd wat the anganiam thal Kwa gives life ta amd 
amarada Ube spant aed tha egerit ie not tbe bhoul. 
m Ube Dewath bel an essamali from the intiwible 

Fountain of Lite oc the Groat Spirit 


Pacta in nature prove, Waa the ongansam in em- 
Deyo ve aferim! dy the operit Mrough the orgamem 
What bears i Se the persi i embryo is affected 
through the Organiam which if inbabity Ami as 
there is an embryo state. of the organism, s there 
i» am embryo state of the spirit, And asa physical 
disseverunos from the pareot i à. frat berth, both 
te organism amd spirit, eo the emancipation of the 
aperi, fram the oronim which it isbabited is a 
sewn) birth of the spirt, or second]. change f the 
epérits mode of being. and the sensations of the 
apri are oc hager (Ares the tile orcunem, 
bet are io iit To the ongan, the spirit seen, 

realises only throagh a veil and if that 
weil or angamem i dirkencl the manifestations of 
the spirit cesse ; bot when this veil is taken away, 
et the spirit io e uncipated, it then sees clearly, 
m iù memeabone are tocreased —aot annihilated 
la cam then we and communicate with spurts, as 
really ma ome vuible onganuem can be brought i» 
comtact with anther Spits can realise spirita, 
bet canmet ere them till this veil is taken away, or 
bil they are emancipate) from the ongasism which 
they Whebit By this we lean why God, who i» 
* Spirit, canet be are bot saly realized by the 
aperit, while it mbabvts this veil or organiem. 

Peal seemed] to understand this. second birth of 
the aperit, when be sai], ~ That which thee sowest 
in mut quickened except it perish. If what is sown 
i dead, amd contains mo le it mot forever" 
remain dead an] will never semi both the living 
shoot Diis the life within the soed that praduces 
the shout, sod ma the latter increases, the life or 
power ia the seed gues to support it, and the seed 
perishes , bat ite fife i not amuibilated, but is ab 
orbed in the higher form. The butterfly i« ushered 
imta being while the ungainly caterpillar periches , 
bat if the caterpillar shel! peri-h witleot being 
transierrord the butterfly wul) oever appear So 
it te throughout nature if proceeds from life, but 
never from death The morta! form perishen, amd 
the immortal spe it is them bern amd, in immortal 
biona, devis with Kindred spirita But if it could 
be peed that min perishes in death nature would 
promt te the ecnedu en thal be mast kreret remam 
dead. Boi it is the organiom only that perishes, 
while the «perit merely changes ite mode of being. 
This iden js in harcemy with what Jeaus taught 
whee be ssid, ^ Whoever lirrth and Galieeeth in 
me shall sera de” Ho cold t hate meant that 
the believer s comble argamem would never due. bor 
* orgasm diel, ans] the organisms uf all (hat be- 
loved ia bum diod sian. Agwon, he said, ~ Where 
Lever Laras are gathered tugether @ myname thers 
am | i the midt of them” Thor it is plain, that 
it is Ube aper thet never diss and that in operit, 


— — 
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body, be is with those that meet in his name. 
Tigh the teachings of Jous may seem to be 
mysterious, yet they are in harmony with the 
teachings of Him who speaks through nature ; 
we are bound to believe hie words are 
trua We thus see, that it icby the Father, through 
mature, ae well as by the Son, through revelation 
that WO bre tanght that though this body mihgles 
sm ite mother dust end tte memory be- frm 
the earth and all sublunary and corruptible things 
was oki and decay, the spirit shall return to its great 
P irrot sad, in inmortal youth and unfadmg beauty, 
triumph over death, bell and the grave. > 
These conaderations deeply impress us with the 
power, wisdom and guodness of Him who has thus 
Wed dealt with map, in making bim heir of an 
inheritance that fadeth noy away. Ii is the want 
of a due understanding of these things that causes 
tuas to turn a deaf ear to the counsels of God, and 
V^ trabeqrens those laws that were desaned for hie 
happiness A true knowledge of Go! and of his 
foversment, and of bie goolness will change mao 
from prude to humility. from tran-gression to obe- 
dionce, from hatred to love, from sin to holiness, 
from discord to barmony, and fill tbe earth with 
yoy and peace 
If the same attributes that, in harmony, consti- 
tute God, in discord constitute that is the 
reverse of God, then it is impossible fr God to 
caist in war discord or wrath. The attributes of 
God are not Gol, only as they exist in harmony, 
Unscord would strike tbe universe out of being. and, 
with it» sole prevalence, God would be no longer 


warrior from the . Comume discord by 
the light of that God who is * love." and a c- 
suming fire,” and shides only in harmony and wrath, 
and ware are consumed also, and Satan hath no 
longer a dwelling place 

As God cannot exist in nature without harmony, 
neither can He exist in man, nor man in Him, with- 
ont barmony. Therefore, in order that God may 
Rist in man, each attribute of the m od must act 
in barmony with all other attributes ; that is, each 
attribute must be gratified in ite turn, bot not at 
the expense of any attribute. Keeping the 
attributes of the mind i@ subjection te esch other, 
is bearing the crow and denying self; for it is only 
Shen man is in Barmony with himself that bo is in 
harmony with God, and decile with God in heaven, 
and God i» manifested io him. On the other hand, 
in so far as man exists in discord with bunself, he 
existe in torment or bell, whether it be in this or 
the future world. For, heaven and. hell exist not 
in pilare, but in state, though the spirit land must 
exist both in place and in state. 


REMARKABLE MAGNETIC CURES. 
Tbe efficacy of Animal Magsetiom as a thera- 
peutic agent.ds illustrated in part, by the following 
extract Írom a letter to the editors of thie Journal : 
^ Mr. —— eame to my house very moch afflict- 
ed with drais bronchitis The bronchial tube 
ens oo much inflamed that it wa» with difficalty 
that be could arGowiste ac a» to be understood 


say, | passed my hand downward from the throat, 


tur, Illinois, sends us his name, together with the 
names of his patients, but does not wish either to go 
before the public unless his statements are doubted. 


trees, A loam, or clay, or gravel soil is better than 
a sandy soil, and should be prepared in autumn, 
and the seeds should be sown then. If the ground 
is not sufficiently rich, a «mall trench or furrow may 
be plowed, and partly filled with manure, and the 
manure covered with dirt, and the weeds may be 
scattered on the dirt over the manure, and mized 
with the dirt with a common rake. The rows thus 
made should be far enough apert to chltivate be- 
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tween them with a horse. The ground should be 
kept loose and free from weeds, but the trees should 
pot be hilled up. Deep culture is necessary, The 
cultivator, followed by the eubsail plow, destroys 


and unhealthy, if the ground is too rich, and if it i 
too barren, the trees will be dwarfish, therefure a 


Trees should be made to grow in the nursery by 
cultivating deep, and keeping the ground lonse) 
' without using mech manure. I know it is for the 
aursery men's interest to grow theif trees quick, and 


setting out what are bot little better than milk- 
weeds, instead of Good healthy tegen. Then be will 
wonder why bis trees do not live, or fpurish better, 
and as they die he can find, if he will be at the 
trouble to examine, that they are rotten-hearted. 
Trees that are grafted nesr the ground in large 
thrifty stocks are very apt to be of this description. 
I know of but one way to raise nursery trees, 
and prevent their being rotten-bearted ; and that 
is, to so manage them that their growth will be be- 
tween the two extremes, and cut off the immature 
wood every year, whith is but little besides bark 
and an overgrown pith, and let the leading or upper 
bud be on wood thag is matured, and has a small 
pith. If Us young tree Gnishes its growth for the 
season by forming "à good bud on ite top, it is an 
indication that the wood is all matured ; but if the 
top is light colofed, aad rne to a point without 
this bud, it i» an indication that the latter part of 
the year's growth is not well matured. By ezam- 
ination it will be found that & few inches at 
the top of the tree confists of nothing but bark 
and a thin porous cost of wood over a very large 
pith If the bed that is to produce the upright 
shoot the next year is above where this immature 
wood commences, it must remain on immature 


wood, which wil) never be healthy or strong, but 
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sloped off should be selected, and a corresponding 
slope made at the lower end of it, and tbe two 
slopes placed together, and made secure by wind- 
ing & bandage from the bottom to the top of these 


We prepare our bandages by taking thin cotton 
cloth, (sheets partly worn out wil! anewer,) and 
cutting it in strips about eight inches wide, and as 
long ss the cloth is wide; that is, we cut off the 


common rake-head, and as long as the strips of 
cloth are wide, one end of one of these strips of 
cloth is secured by being attached to the hooks, and 
it ia then put into a kettle of melted grafting wax 


the opposite sides of this board two narrow strips 
of board, two feet long, are nailed to it at their 
lower enda, and the tope of them are fastened by a 
cros» piece only ten or twelve inches long. This 
brings the standards or upright stripe of boards 
nearer together at the top than they are at the but- 
tom, and the top or crose-piece has a corner 
on one side, which the cloth ia 


it ia takam cut of the hettle thet conta the malt- 


in the «ame manner as grafting wax is warmed by it. 
These bandages hold the scione firmly to the 


and is cut off at the upper end, it is better to cover 
the of thetcion with wax. In two years 
after thus grafted, the tree is generally fit to 
remove from nursery to the orchard. Trees 
raised and in this manner are worth, on an 
average, more than twice as much as thove grafted 
in the root, or bedded or grafted near the ground. 
Pome object to high grafting, because the graft 
will freqGent!y #Gt-grow the stock. But thie is not 
an objection, for if the graft oot grows the stock, 
the nearer it is grafted to the ground the greater is 
the liability for the stock to be broken off immedi- 
ately below whore it i» grafted If there is from 
three to four feet of the stock above the groond, it 


near the grouad, or in what is called the butts of 
trees, and the timber is found to be less strong and 
durable the farther from the roots and nearer the 
op N gr. 

M the twigs are taken from the top of the tree, 
and used for scons, and are grafted in the root, or 
im the stock near the ground, the nature of the 
twig is not changed materially by being placed im 
or pear the ground, but grows faster, is more porous, 
and is not a» hardy, strong or durable as the seedling 
tree- Any one that je acquainted with their ap- 
pearance, can detect them at a glance, by their un- 
natural and tender stock, and will discover a great 
difference between them and the seedling stuck. 
The leaves are larger, and the stock smoother thas 
those of the seedling, and the superficial observer 


thinks they ar better, and more hardy, but be is 
deceived. Besides the trunk of the tree being 
com pased of timber tha: natore designed caly for 
the top, when the grafting is done near the ground, 
sad m stocks that have large roots, the onon ie 
throws up faster than the seedling is by its own 
rosta v herb makes the graf still more poroua imme 
tere, and liable to be reties- brarted The chespest 
way ie rame trees 9 to graft recie during the win. 
ter senso, amd set them cot in ihe epring ; ot 
these trees are pot the best, for tbéir trunks are 
composed of brittle, immature wood, thet nature 
desipuad fer the top The appearames of the 
leaves and stacks of these trees te like the appeer. 
ance of the leaves sad sprouts of tbe top of aa obd 
tree, and is, in fact, the top of a tree Bear or in the 
ground, growing im è root Such trees sell very 
wel] awe, bot (he time i Dear when trees grafted 
im the root, or omar the ground, will oot be por 
chased ot an, price by those that are vell iaformed 
relative to the growth of trees 

There i ome better method of chang’ p tbo top 
by grefueg. than thet which | have mentioned, 
bot it jo four or Give times as expensive. It ie to 
lot the seeding tree form a small top ot head of 
anly ome years growth ad graft the center spare 
eiut five feet from tbe prowed amd from hree to 
Bre beraeetal twigo or limba by epiicing as above 
emere 

le al) eases, m epico grafting. the con ehould 
be ef the mme sime of the limb of twig, or tree 

bat if cos must be the molles t should 

be the erem The bandages shuld be removed o 
ez æ ghi weeks after the treo a grafted 

1 sm acere that come, and. even many, will be 
S to bam et asd deregard the wees teat | 
have bere presented relative to rr parey 
wees bet as mamy as wil wrestgnic and exam 
ume Ube fede im Ute mee acm! per oa creck close ot 
tentoum to Ube growth asd decay oí were as | bove 
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fer the last isa years, vill boow (het whet | have 
SàRied m carreri | never learoed the real couse oí 
treme beunp rotics hearied frem asy outbor and 


pring éevn to where the voud w mature and hard. 


had hod the care of a sursary coven years before! | anca, it is net of Grot rate favor, It is called a to Mr 

Gesreed it. The remedy is, > mediom growth | bard, of eT gly Ay fay te State b it was raised from the 

f the treding eek eri coppa ofl no Lp orory — on — "esi Y, by Judge h bes been well hovwn in thie State by tbe name of 
Pratt of mediom rise. roundish oval, skin delicate, violet 


Gad the pote a omal oF (the madiun or benjtby 
LI 


THE PLUM: 
PTO NISTO? AND CULTURE. 

We have three scm of wud Jome, natives of 
LLL T 
Gerdes — the mothers pori of —q 
ore the regem (rom sieb venari] a! the fine gar 
deo aridus — doncc! Ao lamp and oe 
— bae beso (be. uroime thet (bey here 
— fully asierelasd The ot! and cismmeto f 
‘tee Maddie Menten bare cart en adaptei te the 
qim. (het corona) 2 gree am y 
depen) Whe deem relmtreied e. ran qo ren The 
picem e a Viene Dan Mme pew pret peor 
— — ,v —— bow — — he 
— o hang om the Wee sti perfert] rpm 


Me ptember end cootwmucs 


renrh tow fort in bight, if ihe ooi be guod. add is 
Une fall of eoemng oping they may be planted io 


midsummer, or in the middle of July in the vicini- 
ty of thie city, and done with great care, as the 
phum is very difficult to bod in our dry climate. 
The buds are more sure to live if inserted on the 
north side of the stork, ns they are lene espese! te 
the direct rays of the sun. 

in a heavy loom or soils having a misture of 
clay, the finest varieties of the plum are produced, 
yet they will thrive on almost any wil. In sandy 
tolle there ia greet et, in the form of biomeme 
and settings fer an abundant but the incur. 
sions of the coreulis very a 0 
heavy wa! sand sboub! be and in hight 
and Gh ev or dak qr hr a dit 
the bajo or borders where the wees are planted 
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GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. 

HIS "CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
„ In the portrait of Garibaldi we see a remark- 
ably fine temperament, which gives intensity to the 
intellect age great purity and elevation to tbe feel- 
inge The forehead is prominent, bigh, sed re- 
markably full about the eyes, and from the root of 
the nose up through its center, evincing great prac- 
Ucal talent, memory, and readiress of mind. 

The top head is high, particularly at Benevolence, 
showing superior kindness and moral elevation ; 
while, as it will be seen, bie bead i» narrow ana 
flattened at the sides, indicating frankness, a lack 
of cruelty, apd unselfisboess in pecuniary matiere. 
By the shape of his bead, we infer that Belf-E»- 


The friends of despotism allege thet the late 
republican movement in Europe threw op no 
great and leading men, but they purposely forget, 
to way the last, the names of Kossuth, Mazzini 
and Garibaldi Of the two frst we have already 
spoken, and we now propose Lo give some informa- 
tion of the latter. 

Garibaldi, if ever man did, deserves the love 
and remembrance of all free minds A devoted 
patriot from his youth, bie career has been illus, 
trated by the most herne achievements in behalf 
of the common liberties of our race, He wa: born 
alout forty years ago at Nice, in Italy, a «mall but 
not undistinguished cit y, on the shores of the Modi- 
terrunean, whére his father followed the 
ofa mariner. He was by that parent early indoc- 
trinated into the mysteries of aea craft, and taught 
to disregard ite dangers, but, to hie mother, an ox- 


rescue from the horrid erew of privete amd enidiers 
who hail leveled Mir to tho duot [t i» sary fr any 
noble mind to conceive what the feelings of an 
Italian must he when be emirnsts the ancient re 
mown of hw nation. with her presdit condition, end 
with @hat burmng wwpationcs be mast lang for 
the opportunity to stribe a blow against her oppree 


— — 
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GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. 


The opportunity to embark in ber cause was 
not, however, soon given to Garibaldi, and he ful 
lowed his profession with diligence, making fre 
quent and often perilous voyages to the several 
pars of Daly, the Levant and the Black Sea. 
Tics oot only mele bim acquainted with the dif- 


Gemona, be navigated we Mediterranean fe some 
ume aloe ami finally succeeded i 

ene of France. whence be took passage E 
friendly vessel to Brasil. His original intention 
was then to engage in trade, but finding oe bis ar- 
rival that the patriots of La Plata were in arma be 
engaged in their service ao a naval officer, amd wae 
ow mingled with their public affaire His desde 
of valor amd the dangerous encounter: which 
be had with the enemy, escured him the hosting 
gratitude of he companies m arma No man who 
ever fouagbt om Ube comet is anid to have performed 
more wonders of naval still and courage them this 
Italian volunteer , 

li was there that he married bis wife, whase 
name Rnd bumt. y her- = y Nhended 
wih hà own She was a native of the provines of 
St Catherine's, in Brasil, of emcellont family, and, 
during tbe many years that he bastioi ee 
public of Reo Grande, . bem 
of hes erpeditnma sharing the etpasare aad vicie- 
studos with the = intrepadity, ad yet ree 
dering hee life serene emi! cheerful by ber 
7 ` ef aaia ia he ee 
compmente ia the th Amencen 
where the enemy lore ca every oxide. she 
m the marrh and (he wu ruaar, ond m bea ronet daring 
edventares alm upon the heh osaa she wes 
fond and companen All who haou ber, as 
br her husbani cull opmer of ber aaa waman of 
horae character full af rom-uree. A 
d. = tamiler ari Aase uma then wks wan medie 
Her subsequent ushappy ead comárme whihe it 
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edis a weebaneboly interest, to these partion: 
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tien have mot yet quenched the old res of the 
Malas wal Garibaldis invincible legrons rivaled 
the Gery energy of those ancient warriars who 


made, they were called t» make it, and whenever 
an important point was te be conquered they 


marched to the conquest. Time and again, during. 
the siege of Rome, they salhed beyond the city 
walls t sack the besdgers im their istrench- 
mente; ot the villa Pampbili, where the whole 
day was spent in furious combat with the French, 
often bayonet in hand, they drove the assailant 
from bis poste; ut Palestrina, they put to route 
three times their number of men, with a fearful 
lone of the enemy's life; and at Velletri, they over- 


whined the Gower of the Neapeditan. army, 
commanded by tbe King in person Afer the walle 
were entered. they sustained the sbock of assault, 


— A t t 


— — 


Gracehi : " Sobliere ^ be said, “jn recompense of 
dhe love you may show your country, | offer you 
bong, thirst col! war and death —-whe arrepta 
th) term, bet bim fellow me!" The ghotivus 
fellows bellewed his t^ a man 
No retreat eo record was more full of peril and 
— conducted than this of Garibaldi 
EUN Gach Oo tens bee d tr 
pled Realy, ‘Their object, in quitting Home, was to 
reach Venice in time to assist her against the bum 
Vardment of the Austrians. It was a desperate 
sütempt, bat it wee also the only course left They 
fret marched westward. and then north Yowants 
Todi, where they were joined by Col Forbes. At 
they drew up to give the French battle, 
the latter dechined. preferring to hang upon 
their rear, te cut off their forces in detachments 
Areas ther nent was in fell jesmeemon of the 
Austrian troops, people secretly semt them 
supplies Hence they tursed towards Cisterna 
in the Pope's dominions, and nert Baint Angelo in 
Vado” All the way they were harnsead by the 
Austrians ; in crossing the Appenines tbey had the 
mont desperate eoccuoters, and it was oot until they 
reached Borgo, near San Marino, ten thousand 
Austrians clowng about them, that it was found ez- 
peheni to disband, aad to allow each ome to seek 


his two sona, one of them scarcely 15 years of age, 
and the lovely Senora Anna—OGaribaldi.e wife, 
who. though far advanced ia motherbood and otber- 
wise ill, bad partaken im every bardsbip of the 
retreat, refusing to be from ber busband, 
aod sometimes nding the little army to en- 
courage the weary with words of animation and 
cheer 
From San Marino they eet forth at night, not a 
word being spoken, eladed discovery, and soo 
after reached Cesanatico, where they seised thir- 
toon vessels to convey them to Venice. But their 
little Geet was scattered in the darkness. Some of 
them were never beard of more, and only a few, 
driven away by the blockading equadron succeeded 
in reaching land sear the mouth of the Po. There 
the Soara deed, overcome with exhaustion and 
fatigue, Garibaldi, almost alone, but how no one 
made his way to Genoa, and thence to 
the United States 
He would bave been received in this country 
with publie demonstrations, but be modestly de- 
clined the bonor. In order to regruit Bis bealth he 
returned t Staten Island, where he dwelt in per- 
fect security, earning by the labor of his hands, his 
ows wopport It was there that the writer of this 
e bin first A nobler looking man was never 
made He was shout the medium bight, and 
finely proportiooed. Hu face was sad io its em 
presmoa, but ful! of intelligence, truth and A 
There was an iptegrity marked in every feature 
which must have won confidence at voce, yet be 
was not stern nor sombre, bat animated, almost 
playful and entbusisstic His remarks on the coo- 
du of Karope showed that be was accustomed to 
look sharply into eventa, to weigh tbeir oature and 


bearing, and to cet only on a rigid understanding of 
facta He waa not à patriot from the imagination, 
but thruagh the mind and heart 

Garibaldi, after be left Staten Island, weat to 
California on business, and is Dow engaged in the 
mercantile marine service of the l'acific The last 
we beard of him was Ul be waste Lima. The 
Italians (bere had offered him a national banquet, 
which he declined The Governor of Equador, it ie 
said, also had offered him the commission of Gene 
ralissimo of the Republic, to proceed against Gen 
Flores, bot it de not koown whether he had ae- 
cepted 
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DOCTRINE OF FORM, 
sr pa wILDAM ELDER. 
(Ooecheded.) © 

TV. Hitherto we have looked for proof and illus. 
tration only to well uiirked and clearly defined ex- 
amples of the orders and kinds ef things examined. 
Bat the borders of kingdoms and classes, the indi 
viduals which make the transitions, and the ele- 
ments and qualities common to several provinces 
which link bind to kind and rank to rank, eonfens the 
same law, and even more nicely illustrate where, to 
superficial view, they seem to contradict it. 

Every species of beings in the creation is a repro- 
duction, with modifications ao! additions, but a real 
reproduction, in effect, of all that is below it in the 
orale ; so that the simplest and the lowest eontinoes 
and appears in all, through all variety of advance. 
ment, up to tbewnost complex and tbe highest , in 
some seme, as decimals include the constituent 
unita and bundrede include the tens, and other 
multiples of these embrace tbem again, until the 
perfect number is reached, if there be any such 
bound to either numerals of naturea d 

1. The rectilisear and parallel arr&tqrement of 
parts prope» to crystalization, which is the lowest 
plastic power of nature known lo us, continues, 
proximately, ie the stems and branches of vege- 
tables. This will accord with our theory, if ascribed 
to the abundant mineral elements present in the 
woody fiber, an! to ite wseasitality and eodurig 
nature, as shown by its integral preservation fr 
ages after death, to a degree that rivali the rocks 
themselves But the stems of trees are not exactly 
ty liodrical and their fibres are not quite parallel , for 
there is something of life in them that refuses the 
arrangement of dead matter. From root te top 
they taper, but so gradually that it is only decidedly 
seen at considersble distances or in the whole 
length. 

2. A section ofa timber tree showwa regular 
concentric arrangement of successive 
deposita of sequent y eare—and its cleavage proves 
that it has also a radiated disposition of fibers la 
the flat bones of the bead (his same arrangement 
of parta obtains, The cartilaginous base of bone 
has a life of perhaps equal rank viib that of the 
vegetable structure, it has its inseasibility, elasti- 
city, and durability at least, with scarcely aay 
higher qualities, end the osseous deposit is thrown 
into figure and order sunilar to the igneous | 

5. The fruita, kernels, and seeds of plants, being 
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the highest resulte of the vegetable grade of living 
a mgar deterior aii p sa . 
existence, and ever intruding into it, begin to take 
lts proper forme, and they are spheroidal, oblate 

evnical exactly, ovoid, and even closely 
touch upon the heart shaped . yet without danger 
of confa-on with the forms distinctive of the higher 
style of life, This it must be remarked 
alm, is between the of one kind and the »r- 
ganic structures of the other, and not of organ with 
organ, which in different kinds shows the greatest 
diversity, but of epheres of existence immediately 
reetuguous, and therefure closely resembling each 
other. 

V. Of these forms the globular is probably the 
very lowest; and, accordingly, of it we have no 
perfect instance in the animal body, and no near 
approach to it, except the eye ball, where mecbani- 
eal law compels a rotundity, that wund fat, and 
skin seem employed to hide as well & move and 
guard, and, in the round heads of bones, where the 
ball and sodket joint i» required for rotatory motion. 
But in both these cases the offices which the round- 
new serves are mechanical, and en, not exceptions 
to eur rule. The perfectly spherickl must rank as 
a low order of form, because it resulte from the 
simplest kind of force, mere physical attraction be- 
ing adequate to ita produstion, without any inherent 
modifying power ar tendency in the subject. 1t is, 
sceordingly, very repugnant to taste io the human 
structure ; aa, for instance, mptundity of body, or a 
bullet head. Nothing of that segularity of curve 
which returns into its«if, and might be produced 
upon a turning lathe, and no contiouity of straight 
lines within the capacity of square and jack plane, 
are tolerable in a human feature, Lips, elit with 
the straightness of a button bole, or conical presis- 
ion, or roly-boly globularity, would be equally of- 
fensive in the configaration of any vao wale 
faee-or general form. Cheek, chin, nose, 
bosom put up into such rotundity juri tini 
of line and surface, habe that mean and insignifi- 
wate rete: hereon ere In rugged- 
ext irregularity there is place and space for the 
light and shade of thought and bot there i» 
ne trace or bint of this nobler lie in the booby 
cushiony style of face and figure. Nose and brows, 
with almost any breadth of angle ; and chin, with 
any variety of line and surface, are better, just as 
erystalization, flat and straight and sharp as it is, 
nevertheless, seeme to have some share in its own 
make and meaning, which rolls amd balls cannot 
"ay any claim ta 

VL Bat the law under consideration cannot be 
restrained to shape only. Dimension is also a re- 
sult of intriasie and must in pne way 
and to sème extent, indicate the character to which 
it corresponds, Druggists are so well aware of, 
and e» mech concerned with the difference in the 
sine of the drops of different fluids, that they have 
constructed a table of equivalents, made necessary 
by the fact Thus a fluid drache of distilled water 
contains forty. üve dupe, of sulphuric ether one 
bundred and fifty, of sulphuric acid ninety, and of 
Teneriffe wine seventy eight So that the law is 
absolutely universal, bowever varied in expression, 
ead a specific character in fluide and other parta 


of the inanimate world declares itself as en 
in or he difference of cmm itutinan be 
shown by variety of Ggure in the living and sents 
ent creation 

Among the crystals termed isomorphous by h 
mista, the dominant ingredient which de common 
to them all, controls the form, but difference of sine 
answers sufficiently to the partial unlikenres of the 
other lew active elements | and so in the ins ances 
of cubes and oetabedrome formed of dissimilar 
minerale where difference of constitution is indica- 
ted by varied dimensions only. 

VIL Crystal and erystal, and, drop and drop, 
are alike within the limits of the species, or their 


difference ; and Variety ia the result, the sign, and 
the measure of Liberty. 

Detailed illustrations of the law would interest 
in proportion to the range of tbe investigation ; and 
gratification and delight would keep pace with the 
deepening conviction of ite universality; bat the 
limite of an essay restrain the discuagiem to mere 


hints and veggretiors and genera! statements of 
procples whch reBectan mest unhdd iio formal 
demanstratiun for every ens in his owe department 


will easily brng up thie loomeness of language 

the required cioseness al thought as the advancing 
and deepening inquiry demands. Moreover, it may 
te ddficult or impossible to meet every fact that 
Presents itself evh an imstact correspondence m 
alleged law , but such things @anmny be avoided 
woul pevple learn how to learn, and cease 1^ meet 


otwervation will show the rule clear in tbe focal 
Varbt of their coocurrent proofa, or, booking out (rom. 
the central positiss of à priori reasoning, it will be 
seen in every direction to be a necessary truth 

Tt would be curisus, and more than curious, te 
trace ascent of form up through ascertained grada 
tho of quality in minerala, plants, frusts, end entmal 
structures ; and it would be as curious to apply a 
criticism derived from this doctrine to the purpose 
of fixing the rank and relatione of all natural brings 
—ip other words, to constructa science of taste 
and beauty, and. striking still deeper, a science of 
universal physiognomy, useful at once as a law of 
classification, and as an instrument of discovery. 
The scale would range most probably from the 
globular, as the eurn of the lowest character, through 
the regularly grated movement of departure wich 
in nature fills up all the stages of ascending fune- 


- tion, fron a drop ef Suid to the model configuration 


of, pedis pa, tdt cerebral orgao which manifesta 
the highest faculty of the soul. 

Tbe signs that substance and its states give of 
intrinsic nature and use, or the connection of com- 
fgurauco and function, are not understood as we 
d v 


ted even to the extent that they are understood, 
into the formulae of science and the words of oral 
language. Many of them are telegrapbed is dumb 
bow to our instincts, to the great enlargement of 
our converse with nature, both sentient and inasai- 
mate ; but still a vast territogy of knowledge lies 
beyond the'rendering of our intuitions, and remains 
yet uneaplored by our understanding ; a dark do- 
main that has not been brought under any rule ef 
science, nor yielded ite due tribute to the monarch 
tind, We have mo dictionary that shows tbe is- 
bereut ehe t of a cube, a bezaqoo, an octagon, 
circle, ellipse, or cylinder ; no tables of 

tion, addition, subtraction, and division, which, 
dealog to forme and their equivalente, might afford 
the producta, quotieota, and remainders of tbeir 
varus differences and interminglings with each 
other. States, qualities, and attitudes of structure, 


 cootribute mach of that natural language by which 


with the angel world within ut, but it remains as 
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yet metioctual, except «o far only as the fine arts 


OMESTIC. 


District. — Political conventions have been held m 
several States, preparatory to tbe Presidential elec- 
ton, but the details of their proceedings present no 
general interest 

e 


Tee Funta Quarniosx.— Tbe course of the Brit- 
isb Government with regard to tbe American fsh- 
eres on the colonial fishing grounda, has produced 
a general feeling of excitement, although it now 


United States renounced the liberty to fish within 
three marine miles of any of the cossta, bays, 
creeks, or harbers within the British dominions in 
America, exrept on certain places expressly devig- 
sated. It was contended by the Ameneane that 
thie provision applied only to waters within three 
miles of the coast, and did not inclode the larger 
bays aod gui more then siz miles wide. This 
construction was admitted by thé Brit: 
ish until 1845, when it was claimed that the line 
— Lore the entrance of American 
vessels into the bays and guile im question. except 
the Bay of Fundy, which was thrown open under 
certgin restrictions This would prevent the Amer- 
scan bebermen from pursuing their business along 
the coast of Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, or Prince 
Edward's Island. At the urgent instance of the 


| My dipided to stringently enforce this claim, and 


have stationed a naval] force for that purpose in 
the Beth American waters, To meet any ap 
gressive measures, on the part of the British, sev- 
eral vessels of war have been promptly diapetched to 
the coast, and it is pow anticipated that the Amer 
ican fishermen will be fully protected in their rights. 
Tas Ligvos Law —The licensed liquor dealers 
io Boston have very generally come into the strict 
requirements of the law under which they are li- 
coneed—selling no liquor to be drank on the prem- 
isee At the licensed hotels and -= things go 
off much as oua). Tbe Maine Law advocates are 
determined to break up the licensed system under 
the old law, if they can, and. to test the question 
of the legality of the license They tabe the ground 
that these licenses are illegal beyond July 22d. 
The Mayor and Aldermen of Salem have pro- 
vided that thew agent aball purchase on seewont 
of the city, all liquor. to be sold witbia ite limite, 
Une liquor ts te pure and unadulterated, and uf the 


agent Ha i tn cell to bc perem but to the apoth 
ororven of the ety, whe are w be the retailers, and 
they are to buy of nobody sise. They are to re 
ceive 9100 a year fur their trouble to secount for 
theta rresigtea monthly, amd the Mayor and Alder 
men are in Be the prices 
rr 
Mayer ond. Alderimen wt a ee of 0600, ‘The 
Mayer into. purchase the Ure e ie 
et lo adulterate 1, is to give ow eed os l 


ten as he receives $50 is to pay it into the Treas- 


Notwithstanding the liquor law has gone into | 
operation in Rhode Island, we learn several 
gentlemen who have recently returved a visit 
to Newport, that liquors are sold at the public bara 
there, the same s» usual, and dealers declare, with 
great emphasis that they shall continue to sell 
them ín the very face of the law. What course 
shall be pursued by the authorities, ie not known. 
No action haa, as yet, been taken by them, and the 
butele and saloons are in full blast. 

The Mesera Newton Brothers closed off their 
extensive liquor business by supplying at free cost 
all wha would come for the poison. They placed 
the hageheade and barrels outside of their store, 
on the sidewalk, and notwithstanding tbe rain, were 
surrounded with plenty of customers the entire 
day. The quantity given away is estimated at a 
thousand gallona. 


Benwiwo or tue Hesar CU A terrible ca- 
lamity peeurred on the Hudson River near Yonkers, 
on tbe afternoon of Wednesday, July 28. in the 
burning of the steamer Henry Clay, while on ber 
passage from Altany te New York. The ill-fated 
vessel left Albany at 7 o'clock in the morning with 
about 300 on board. A rival steamer 
the Armenia, left tbe same place immedittely af- 
terwarda, when a race commenced between the 
two boats, and was kept up until a abort time be- 
fore the fata) catastrophe. The passengers on the 
Henry Clay soon became greatly alarmed, and ez- 
pressed their fears to the officers of the boat, but 
without effect, A few minutes after leaving Yon- 
kers, the wood-work of the steamer near the fues 
and boilers was discovered to be op fire, A gene- 


vealed in ite lurid light lay the bodies of two men; 
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^ By stranger honored, and by strangers mourned ` 

A few incousolable persons were still looking for 
frends, and dreading to find what they sought in 
every corpse rescued from the wsiew The sur 
face of the stream, placid and silent as the grave, 
‘was ooly broken by the ears of the few men who 
were still dredging for bodies; here and there in 
the far di glimmered a light, but all else was 
dark and a stillness befitting the repose of the 
score of dead men, women, and children, who bad 
been thus suddenly 


* Cut off even in the blossom of d 
U nboussied, disappolnumi, unaaneeied | 
Ng reckoning made, but semi Lo thelr account 
Wiid all thet: imperiseiivas on thelr boede  " 
The verdict of the Coroner's Jury was rendered, 
after a sæsinn of siz days, that the deceased came 
to their death by the criminal negligtnce of the 
owners and officers of the boat, and these persons 
were accordingly arrested and held to bail on the 
charge of manslaughter 
Among the victime who perished by this catas- 
trophe was Mr. A. J. Downing, of Newburg, the 
well koown borticulturist and architectural writer. 
His lose ie universally regarded a» & public calam- 


noble waits of his personal character. For eme 
time previous to his death, be had been 


erally built of the same material The late dry 


weather having rendered them as dry as tinder, the 
flames spread with astonishing rapidity. There 
was, again, no water in the reservoir when it com- 
menced. Within half an hour after the commence- 
ment, a hundred puses were on fire, They were 


abere the flames would reach them in a few mim 
utes, after carrying them, as they thought, to a plase 
of safety. Frequently by the time they bad re- 
moved the Joad, it was too late to return for more. 
lo many instances the poor mother hed just time 
to grasp ber infant from the flames, and rush to an 
adjoining field or garden and sink down despairing 
and exhassted, upon the little remnant of proper- 
ty which her husband or children bad been able to 
bring there. The despair and agony written on 
their features were most saddening. The Bishop's 
Church and Palace fell a prey to the flames The 
greater part of the palace had been newly erect- |: 
ed, and was a splendid cut tee building, with 
beautifully fluted columns before the St Catharine- 
street front That part of the city known as the 
Quebec and St. Lawrence suburbs is destroyed al- 
moet entirely—making a clear sweep of a mile and 
a half in length and three fourths in width, princi- 
pally dwellings The total number of buildings 
destroyed by the conflagration ie from 1,200 to 
1,500, including chiefly those occupied by the poor- 
er classes in tbe suburbs of the city. It i» estimated 
that nearly S persons have been rendered bouse 
less by this calamity. The loss is variously esti- 
mated at from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 


he — Ann Hoag and Jonas Williame suf. 
feres be extreme penalty of the law in Pough 
heepsie, on tbe 30tb of July. The former waa cop- 
viewed of the murder of her husband, Nelson Hoag, 
in the latter part of June, 1851, amd the latter of the 
murder of hie step che by the commision of a 
rape in January last. The woman was 31 years of 
age and the negro #7. Both declared their isao 
cence, and marched to the with Grm stepe. 
The woman was convicted of ber bus 
bec, and although she admitted be died (rom the 
effects of arsenic, she denied ber guilt, There are 
many interesting features in ber case. She was a 
woman of ouble appearsore, naturally shrewd and 
intelligent, but without education The bodies of 
the two were buried in the grounds aitached to the 
Court bouse 


Bap Newe raon vee Nate The mortality 
among the emigrants to Orepa and California vrer 
the Western Plaine, i» fearful end distressing. The 
cholera makes dreadful work among them The 
mwad is lined with gravem But the tide rolls en. 
The following is the number uf mea, women. dn, 
passing Fort Kearney, Nebraska Territory, i» May 
issi" Men, 14,160, women, 1091; children, 
4,000 , total uumber of pers, 21,664 Harnes 
6,002, mules, 4461 , cattle, 44,990 , heop 4818, 
total number of animale, 59,118. Wegen, 8676 
Meme % passed on foot with provisinas, de, packed 
om tbeir becho, plumi ten or twelve with handearte 


— — — —ͤ — — — 
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of Mr Clay maght t» be behi reeponmbte for the 
theme ofa Mil which baa been paid by 
„- Auditor of this ety — 


DSS New York stands nert having 3454.1 
Kentucky, and 


mortality was 16,979 or 5.046 less than in 1851 


Eresaizstios ow à Lion — A most novel oper 
sion has been performed st South Boston, on a 
loom about az months old, of the species known as 
the Amenean bon, and brought a short ume since 
trom South America, ia the possession of Francis 
Alger, Eng. Tbe lion, as it has increased insize, 
has grown quite ferucious and it was deemed ad. 
vizabis to remove bis clava, whiri were very sharp. 
to prevent him from doing injury to those who 
mgh approach be cage. To accomplish thi» end, 
De Charles T Jackson administered ether to him. 
At Úrat be was quite cram and ensppreh, sed some 
Ach was experienced in getting the spoage to 
hu mese — A! last, however, a soothing impression 
was made amd after a pound and e halí had been 


ben anette he became perfectly ee and slept 
quietly fr twenty minutes In. the meantime bis 
alaws were removed with a pair of sharp 

and wien bis honehip aweke from bis trance, 
fesnd himsel! deprived of his mont he midable 
Saps of defense. The lien sow recovered bis 
wooted agility, and the vaxt morning was as lively 
ae over. 


Wowas'w Rrewra— We call attention te the fol 
lowing etie of an important convention to be 
held at Syracuse during the month of September. 
Our interest in the questions which will come up 
for Macursion oo that occasion, leads us to 
that it will assemble a large representation of 
readers of our Journal, and of all the friends of 
universal humanity. 

Tee Nationa Wowax's Riose 

in Worcester, Oct, td and 23, 

in Syrecuse, Ib, SeA, LOA, 1852. 

The friends of equality, justice, and truth, are 
earnestly invited to assemble there st that time, to 
discuss the important question of reform, techni- 
cally termed Woman's Righta We propise not 
only to review the past, and consider the present, 
bet to mark out mew and broader paths for the 
opening future. 

‘The time has come, tot merely for the examin 
ation and discusion of woman's social, civil, and 
religious rights, but also for thoreagh and efficient 
orgenisation—a. well-digested plan of operation, 
whereby the sacred rights, for which our fathers 
fought, bled, and died, may be secured and enjoyed 
by we Let woman no longer supi endure the 
evils she may escape, but with ber right hand 
carve out for herself & higher, nobler destiny than 
has heretofore been hera Inasmuch ae throagh 
the folly and imbecility of woman the race is what 
it ia dwarfed in mind and body, and as through 
her alone it can be redeemed, all are equally 
snlen-ied in the of this convention. 

We therefore urge those men and wo- 
men who deste f the development and 
elevation of the race, to be present at the coming 
coovention and aid ua by tbe wisdom of their coun 
sele Our plationn will, a» ever, be free to all who 
are capable of discussing the subject with serious- 


held 
to meet 


At the commencement of the Ohio Female Col- 
lege, at College Hill, neaf Cincinnati, the degree 
ef Mistress of Arte us conferred on the senior 
class, of seven young ladies. The whole 
r 
—Mr. Jonathan Fuller, who died in North Chelsea, 
Masa, on the fist of July, at the advanced age of 
83, died in (he same house in which he was born, and 
had never slept from ander he roof a single tight in 
his life —Jobn J. Chanche, Catholic Bishop of Natch- 
es disi at Frederick on tbe red of July, having 
remained there since the National Council—Ao 
enermoes rattlesnake, fee fert two inches in length, 
and as thick as a canke of the tropics, was killed by 
H. A. Raymond, on the ?4tb^of Joly. He weighed 
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eight or ten pounds, was eighteen. years of age, 
and wee coiled for a epring when Mr M diseevered 
him, in the town of Hebron, OL —The 

Magamoe for July, among other statistics af Libe 
ria, states tbe inbabitants at 800,000. among whom 
about 1,000 may be regarded as civilized. There 
are more (ban 7,000 evmmunicante y the Christian 
churches, more than 1,00 children in Sabbath. 
schol, and 1,200 in day school Communieante in 
the missions on the Gold Coast about 10,000. At 
Vendanis at day schools in the same about 11,000. 
Funde bare been raised in the United States for 


the dust, Within one month, a road in this way 
may be rendered dust-prool and at a little more 
expense than i» required during the eame Lime to 
tinker up eprioklers——Mre H. B Stowe bas re 
ceived from ber publishers, Messrs. Jewett 4 Co, 
the eum of ten thousand three bundred dollars for 
ber copy right premium on three months’ sale of 
*Uncle Tom's Cabin" We believe this ie the 
largest sum of money ever received by any author, 
either American or European, from the actual rales 
of a single work in so sbort a period of time. 


FOREIGN. 


Accipert awoyo Tus Mares —At a Mormon 
meeting in Newport, England, July 13, a most re- 
markable occurrence took place, which, while it ap- 
peared to involve the lives of three or four bun- 
dred persona, did not inflict the slightest injury on 
a single individual. After the conclusion of one of 
the services, the brethren, the sainta ddd the elders 
amembled together in a large building, known as 
the Sundeslaod hall, where it was intended te cele- 
brate the occasion by a ten festival oo a great scale. 

About fear hundred persons (men, women, and 
children.) were sitting down, after a blessing bad 
been invoked by the elders, and a pleasant festivi- 
ty was anticipated. Suddenly a creakig noise 
was beard, followed by a soufd libe a crash of 
thunder, and immediately the lofty ceiling of exact. 
ly one-half the hall, divided im the center of a large 
beam, fell alincet flat upon the multitude below. 


dowe were buts out, and the affnghted Mormons 
appeared, terrified and screaming for help, while 
some actually flung themselves into the streets, 
and others, clinging to the silla and frames, made 
those below shudder at their anticipated death or 


frightful mutilation. 

A scene of indescribable horror eneved. The 
crowd of spectators rushed toward thè doors of the 
hall, which they burst in, as well as they were able 
from the mass of rubbish, éc, that bad fal'en in- 
side; and here the spectacle was frightful in the 
extreme, The people wert huddled together is 
crowds beneath the tea tables— some crowding to 
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Pror m Panm—A ploffagninst the State has 
been” discovêred in Paris.  Tyürteen individuals 
have been arrested in a detached house in the Rue 
Reine Blanche. The conspirators, who are in oor- 
respondence with the Landon refugees, were busy 
making ao infernal machine, Many arrevts took 
place during the night. The machine was comp 
posed of fourteen barrele capable (the dispatch 
say») of containing each about twenty bullets, and 
their firing in a wrong direction would bave been 
impossible. — ' 


Posmos or Locis Narouzos. —Louis. Bonaparte 
is now regularly settled for the summer at St Cloud. 
Debauchery and excemes of all kinds bave marvel 
ously thanged the man; be ie said to be quite out 
of beplth, and his doctors tell him decidedly, that 
if be will not change hie manner of living, they 
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will not anewer for his life. He te alo said to be 
worn down with anxiety ded work, dejected, and 
demorsliaed. He feela the falsetese of his past 
tion, and the difficulty of escape Meantime, the 
deles axe working for bim. The government is 
actively making war against all socialist ute 
tiome It is closing associative work shopa. — Itbaa 
jus closed association at Evreux, which for 
two years has been profitably supplying betchers’ 
meat to the poor, cheap and good. At Marseilles 
it bas clored a number of associated cafés. Oas of 
the chief of these associations, finding Wimeelf sud- 
denly and arbitrarily stripped of hie livelibond, 
committed suicide with a knife. The whole city 
attended his funeral, se a protest against the gov- 
ornament; which at the very time whee it is sap 
p-, those asrociations, encourages lotteries aad 
gambling tables |t is even said that the gambling 
licenses are to be renewed, and that e comtrect with 
the company has already been effected. 

Taxation 1 Fasce —Goveramest bas submit- 
ted to the Legislature bille imposing a sumptuary 
tax on carriages, borses sed dogs. and on tbe meso- 
facture of paper and ctd beards of all kinds. The 
carriage tax will vary from 18 to 120 francs, with 
an additional tax of 50 on armorial bearings The 
tariff on dogs is 5 france, Credits have also been 
asked for cympletion of the tomb of Napoleon ; 
another for a monument to M. Affre, Archbishop of 
Paris, aexidentally shot in the insarrection of June , 
and lastly « credit of 300,000 france, to 
afford pensions to the servants of Louis 


Mistelluntuus Department. 
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THE WEST--WHAT IT IS. 


NX REY. . . TUTTLA. 


The question is often asked, what is the West! 
Io general terme it may be answered, the West it 
a vast empire, three thousand miles long by one 


lion families, or two buadred millivns of individu- 
als. Once ite frontier was at Genera, now it is at 
San Francisco, now it is the Pacific. The West 
is censtrected on nature» vastest scale. lt has 
forests yet undistarbed, covering as much territory 
sa some of the kingdoms of Europe, every foot of 
which is available for the plow. lt bas rich, 
ocea. Its rivers, fringed with fat alluvial plains, 
sink the Thames, the Rhine, the Seine, and the 
Hudson, into mere rivuleta To know tbe majestic 
outlines of the West, you must eail down the Ohio 
a thousand miles, up the Mississippi to St Paul's, 
up the Missouri to the Rocky’ a up the 
Yellow Stone a thousand miles, to the place where 
iis bead waters are caly a stone's throw distant 
from be sources of the Cole. up tbe numer- 
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The political progress of the West is sio on a 
vast scale. I csa name iò you the man—he yet 
lives—whe was the first white child lero i^ the 
State of Ohio. Scarcely sixty-four years have 
paced away, aod now behold ten States. four Ter 
Titenes, ad cia and a half millions of mbatutants 
In. January, 1799, the delegates to the first legila 
ture west of the Ohio River, traveled through al 
mos esbedbsn fest frum tue to four huntred 


ism and infidelity attain the mastery of the West, 
and she will roll back the dark ages over the 
world, and re erect the despotism of Hildebrand, 
or she will rock the nations with another French 
revolution on a vanter scale Convert the West to 
Ohrist, and ber sons will be the foremost warriors 
im the great battle which is Gew waging in the 
world, and srben at last the victory shall be won, 
ber myriad voices shall blend in majestic harmony 
with the redeemed ín earth and heaven, as they 
hall unite in the thonder voiced ascription, ^ Alle 
ah for the Lord God Omsipotent reigneth |" 
N. Y. Evangelist. 
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WINFIELD SOOTT 


THE INFLUENCE OF COMMERCE. | 


[The flown graphic shetch of the troe sad 
isise phibmephy of commerce is a part of 
specs ot Belisle of the sioqoent Hi 
Like all that comes from bim, it will be read with 
. ant pet | 

Gevtlemen, esperemos of cortas charertenstc 
farts bae duced me repeatedly to warn the pob 
lee pue of as gram young reputdw ag met he 
omme tor merh attached La matereliem Hut 
—— parishes d ike dangers defects of 
matensiam only whan is perii is beet to a mo 


, 
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tower of prosperity will grow from generatiom to | prosperity. 


generation. Goch a commercial spirit i» a rich 
source of national happinere—the guaranty of a 
ewuntry’s fatere—the pillar of ite power—the ve 
of civilisation, and the locomotive of prio- 


bale 
capi 

Let me exemplify 
noble, 


— A poate and war ia Uber mimine) banda 
To be cure that is alee a epeeulation, and to be 
eere o very adveptarous cwe — ladividual profit in 
ho. fare of the grasos materialem io Ka oim, i 
makes mon Ooh oe ty smedbeatmen! over aghi 
Biot Mie mol commerce deserves aed the poms 
of commer h dows emt eumiribute w pohl 
weila n kame Ot Gagmeet (bo clomrpis of |l 


It-is but immoral 
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gigantic enterprise. And now, when we hear that | politicians, who havese much looked tothe authority 
ite net proceeds amount to about three millions of | of past times that they found no time to see the 


dollars a year— when we eee the almost unbroken 
line of boats on it—when we see [aoffalo becoming 
the heart of the West, the pulsation of which con 
veys the warm tide of fife to the East, and by the 
communication of that artery bringing the wonder- 
ful combination of the great Western. Lakes into 
immediate conneetion with the Atlantic and thfbagh 
the Atlantic with the Ohl World; when we see 
Baffalo, though at 400 miles distanew from the 
ocean, without a navigable river, living, acting, and 
operating like a seaport, and New York, situated 
od the shores of the Atlantic, acting as if it were 
the metropolis of the West; when we consider 
that commerce, Leroming a magie wand, which 
transformed a world of wildernéw into a garden of 
prosperity, and «spread the blessings of civilisation, 
where come years ago yet, but the wild beasts and 
the Indian reamed; then, indeed, we bow with 
reverential awe before the creating power of that 
commerces—we fel that the spirit of it is ont a 
mere money bunting, but a mighty instrumentality 
of Providence for the moral and moia! benefit of 
the world ; and we at once feel that the interests 
of such a ce underlie s» much the funda 
thon of your country's future, that not aply they 
are entitled in enter into the regulating consider- 
ations af your counjry s policy, bat they must enter 
- -they must have decisive weight—and they will 
have it, whatever be the declamations of learned 
* 


imperious necessity of present exigencies. 

There are still some who advise you to follow 
the policy of separatism from Europe, which Wash 
ington wisely advised in bis daye—wively, because 


— 


it wara necessity of these times I endeavored | 


to oppose arguments of progress to the comforts of 
stagnation, and oppose tbe requirements of life to 
the wantlessness of death. 1 answered that the 
living eammot be ruled by the dead ; that no grave, 
whatever be it» glory, can claim the sway over the 
future, the configuration of which, and all it» new 
meeeheities, could pever enter even the boldest 
dreams of the honored dead. I bare shown that 
yonder wise separation of your country's infant age, 
wes never & principle with Washington, but only 
a temporary policy. And many another argument 
I have tried to adduce.— And «ill, ia, in some 
quarters of the United States, the habs 
tude to rely upon authority, that T, motwithstand: 


| ing all my arguments, could oot forbear to feet 


some uneasiness about that habitual policy of sepa- 
ration. 

Today, Gentlemen, T feel no such uneasiness 
mom. lam entirely trunquilised. I want oo ar 
quments more, because | have the knowledge of 
facta And I will say to those whe still advocate 
the poliey of separation ——I will say to them * Have 
you wen the ety of Dofflo! Go and look at iti 
and when you have seon what Buffalo i», nt 
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what are these interests which created that city, 
and are personified by that city ; then trace those 
interests back to the West; and trace again their 
operations down to New York, and from New York 
serons the Atlantic to the Old World; and again 
the returning interests of intercourse from the Old 
World to New York, and hence to Buffalo, and 
from Buffalo to the Wert—and then »peak of the 
wisdom of separatism I" Dat what exists, existe, 
‘The very facts will laugh at your reflections ; they 
will tell yoo that they exist, and cannot be made 
undone. They will tll you that you are like En- 
dymion, whom Diana made sleep. until the twig to 
which he leaned his head bad Lecome a tree They 
will tell you that you could as well reduce Buffalo 
to the lug house of Middogh pod Lane ; the mighty 
demoeral—the steam engme—to the bane oe the 
back of which Kara Metenlf brought the Gret pub- 
lie mail to the sixteen dwelling houses which come 
forty yeare ago composed all Buffalo; you cn ae 
well reduce the Erie Canal to where i wae when 
Governor Morris Áret spoke about the ibea of tap 
ping Lake Erie, or reduce the West to a desert, ood 
Western New York to tbe condition where Wasd- 
ington has seen it when journeying far weet to Kort 
Stanwiz, All thie you could as easily dv ee mabe 
me beleve that the United States should edbere 
any longer to the policy of separation, or persuade 
the people of the United States not to take say 
pert in the great poliseal] transactione of the Obd 
World 
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RANK NO MEASURE OF MERIT. 


* 
1 
Dr 
A deep lors of eee 
of the warty ami equality of the human race, have 
emer ewe characteryetion of the pobheat end greatest 
minds io all ages of the world, ead ever will be; 
foc this uà the very fouadateam of tree greatness of 
en 
Aud asit in men of the 


Sarely it mast seem strange to every candid 
mind, bow it can be in this nineteenth century, 
flooded with light and kilowledge though it be, 
there still lingers se much of “aristocratie feeling." 
as ii in called. We find even now, society so arti- 


was, Claim a higher rank in wociety, than those who, 
though they are poor, do pot drese well, and can 
cite no more illastrious a genealegy than the rich, 
are Workers, withost whom they could not exist 
Bot it may be said that the working classes are 
appreciated. In theory they are, but not in prec 
tise. When we sec tho man whe digs banks equal 
to the merchant, and having a higher position in 
society than the nobleman who does pothing—the 
distinction between the servant girl and ber mie 
tress’ done away with—the pastors of Christian 
churches as often in the houses of the poorest men» 
bers of the charch as in those of the richest ones— 
and mot the cefwerd circumstances of a man, his 
poverty or riches regarded, in designating his posi- 
tion im society, but the Man himself; then will 
the design of God, in connecting man with man in 
a common tie of brotherhood, be carried out, and 
the working classes be appreciated. 


COTTON SEED FOR FOOD, 
Mxsana KEorroas la perusing a very interest- 

ing and profitable article, ^ Pragressioa a universal 
law of nature,” in your mort excellent 
obeerved in one of the productions for raiment, 

some lach of information as to ita being an 

of food for individuala Directly it ia not eo. 
But indirectly it is a great source of food for all 
Classes of persona Cottoo seed has become a most 
excellent foed for cattle, sheep, goata, and baga 
From them, with a little mixture of corn meal, 
milk-cows yield an abandance of milk and batter, 
both winter and sommer, I am satisfied from er- 
peritos, that there i» no better manure for ourn 
than cotton seed, properly applied One handful 
of them will produce a good ear of corn from land 
which without them would mot yield a nubbin; 
and so on for everything to which they may be ap- 
plied, I have yet to be convinced, thai fas and 
bemp will ever take the place entirely of cotton, 
as an article of raiment, The earth, from ite dif- 
ferent degrees of climate, which will be unchange- 
able, will not produce everything successfully ia 
every place, The different climates are adapted 
to certain ertictes of production for food and clo- 
thing. The cotton plaot is limited and adapted to 
a certain portion of the earth's surface, by au un- 
changeable law of nature, and so on for everything 
Hence aries commercial jatercourse between 
States and nationa, which is so profitable and in- 
teresting to the whole world. O MUn 


Rew tose (ee ee} 
May Jie, inca. 
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Ora Jocvanats amosa Tus l'aorca.— We take tbe liber- 
ty of inserting the follow ing, from Dalias County, Alabama, 
which «bows the present state. of feeling ia (het Ftale to 
wards our Journala B. P H. says :— Oretiemre—Adout 
LJ age | your Phremologi¢al Journal, 
sod | am vo well b it, thas | horewith seed you 
the names, o Mera, Ac of four new subscribers, which jou 
will please forward. | seed one dollar extra, for whieh 
pos wil plese send me the WaterCure Jounal, The 
Furenologiea! Jourse! ts whet 4 promised to be, filed with 
& qvid mock of gearre isdbrmaion. There is more round 
remdiog in ii than emything oí li» size | hare ever exam- 
Ime) and | hope and expect (if i increases I public faror 
Tor the pest iwelve menihe sa it has done for the last) to 
send you tem or twenty subscribers ^ 

G. Minor writes (rom lilingis:—“ | cannot dispeuse with 
the pleasure | enjoy ia perusing your super excellent Phro- 
wolegical Jourual, sod | berein incluse ibe money for am- 
ether year.” 

E B. writes from Ohio:—^1 hike the Journal more sad 
More, ead cannot gcc et, apd vould stop apy 
other paper | iade A. Success and long life to n." 

RE H., of Griggeville, Pike County, Ile writes — 
^ Mesers. Fee eren mo W ray & lew words in reie 
tion to your Journal: im. this section of country, 1 must 
say that ow periodica! pubusbed ia ibe Union, thei | have 
evor Seen. contafha &njlbing Hac ae much solid, usefel, 
iruthí v: information as you give to your readers mosthiy, 
through ibe columme of ibrse lavaluadle Joornal Buber 
one of them is worth more than ali tbe political campaign 
pepers iboi are shost am oen:ibie popie are begining o 
Gud oat | am happy Lo Say thal ibere are some Lwew) - 
Sve or thirty cupies of the Journals received bere and read 
with great inierest, amd the Imporiaul ebe cvstatned ia 
them are evident) (ast gaining a foo] among the pew 
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pie Pull there are some few vo bileded to thelr owa mor 
ai, melah, God phys! well being, that they will noi Jeigu 
We rerretyats the matter, even being a» deaperainly op- 
pest te “nee bembugn" ss they are pleased to term 
— end Mydroptshg. Well, if there is any now 

more rouen in ue foumjalion, muro isise im iia 
e. more perniciovs In ls effceia, than sume of ihe 
od hambegeto which we have long been subjected, | oue- 
fogs | bare yet totes or bwar of 14." 


A Oveccetses writing (rom Metamora, Indiana, gives 
us an account of & bweturer vh ibe passiens, "ho passes 
stel off weder the real or assumed name ví Aids. Our 
correspondent anys Wis Mtoe repudiaire l'hreeciogy, as 
baught by ma, aud representa tis theory, based on al 
Bomp, te be superior io any ther, Will aol seme one of 
Our friend» In indians, who may be privileged te wines 
Mr, Kidd» exhibitions, give us a (ul statement of bis pre 
maside? We are informed ibat be is quito an espert piap- 
"wor wiihal. 


Move Han monv Aasociavten.— This association, recent- 
ly peujected, ja ten miles south of Kuos vilie, Kaus vun- 
Vy, e Ove miles (rom tbe railroad commeeting ibe Lili 
Bois and Mississipp! Rivers, amd four miles from neige 
Aion into the Ale it i» one of the most promising, 
beautiful, and (erue locations of the West, The object of 
this Movement i to reallae, a» far es pussibis, Lhe coum. my, 
Justice, ged cupeurd of associative , to live I» obedience iv 
the laws of life, beaith, end morali, aad to dereiop ibe 
whole man Tbe siie esiecied is upon a beautiful mound 
ef goatie decil ety, an eatensi ve, à delighilul, 
and magvifceat view uf the in every direction, re- 
MWeved (rom mopotony by sireema, groves, mounde, and 
roiling prairie. A wiliage ead couibgo ar^ laid out upon ihe 
abure site wiih grea: oricr aud beauty. One huadrwd and 
sia) acres are secured lorever (o Ube college. Ail the con® 
Vg us lead, from voe to two thousand acres, ye in iis 
maiurul sisie, ls secured irom monopoly, so that an) une 
cae possess à village lot, sod from that up to forty acres of 
more, if he desires, on very moderate terms, No liquor 
selling in the associative, ebd pone bui men ví right vows 
aad Moli ves received as members. The teachers and so- 
doute uf the school will allermate frum mesial to physical 
labor upon ibe cullege premises, or in contiguous work 
shope idus Making ih, lo 3 arvat ea lens, aller iis commence 
meni, a sel) suppuning huub, &c. 

“Ho! ali ye hungry, starving poor," who feci ihe in 
tice and oppression of socie) as iiia caime bet us tr) aad 
be men, aud to live è ve lv. Ali reluruiers at the Kast 
who come Vest, please give us a call, Donations esuugh 
ie warrant the buliding oí the college have bewn already 
made, aed the work le commenced. Several village iots 
bave been taken, and tbe Building will soon begia. Dune 
Wons respectfully solicited. For farther \ulurmation, ed- 
dresa ii Meanie, ibe Secretary of ibe aSeucisuon, ei brush 
Creek, Anoa Cou. ty, Hino J 

The bae of thie assuciation le, cnt imit af price. 
There iè po such thing as failing in thie movew@eul, as cach 
man will retaia by deed bis Individual property. 

By order of the cvmmitee, ` ere Bara», 

C. T. Fosas, C. McGasw, Wa. Broor, R. Mona. 


Exrostrios of Amsaicas Propucre amp Inpcevav.— 
The iseni) ANd anpual Lair oí ibe American *uwelitute will 
be behi ot Caste Garden, New York. Clty, commencing 
Oct tet, aed closing Ovi. isi, If. The annual Caitie 
Show eii be beid on ibe Dal of. October, al Maditve Loi- 
tage, Now York City, 

Mechspica, Munuiseiurers and Agriculiurisia, who may 
Wish to exhibit gorda, producia or stock, may buen 


lors iu the way of Pasutr uo, than bere ever before bere 
oBered, and it i» confidently expected, tbat tie Pair wii be 
vislied by bumdreve of thousands of people from all pare 
of the world. 

New Inventions, in all the arta, together with the pro- 
duets of the Farm, the Garden, tbe Mine, and so forth, will 
be exhibited. 


—— — — 


Mersan Mens ee & Cos, qoe od thia 
piip. have for sale eivetroiypes uf the for the 


Preeidepey and View Presidency ví the United Maios, ike 
the poriraiis of them in this number, Our. Piremulogient 
renders will be able 16 foem eine kios of their characters 
from thei? developments, u hein or enmahoat fram 
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i 
ii 
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i 
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ine 2. 1 
Our (rond D». H. M. Gesees, ia in Northern ont s 

nin, doing, s sash, Rood servies ts the woble emu of | the rate in the shape of toa bomen, und he farm of cats pand en the originators — 
— i i ta nad un Tai ain at * the rte tom mey — rad wee we sd wil 
Is % published by Fow tans ane Waris, nearly. of four „ mush nago alter youre of patires preaching, become o popaiar 
the ist of October, 1433 — tinue tur ues T cued (helt members net by buodrode, nor (enemas, bot 


Anew ef Population deduced from the Qeaeral Law 
"EDI with an Iptroduetion by K. T. Taare, 
M. D. Price 19) eon. 

In our eti, we shall briefly review ihis remarable work. 

We beve only rm now io announce Hi as forth 


venssa. and. Inhebilivenees : the love of offering, | * higher development of human resem, we have passed 
eT ae Siem pupae nomean and o the lower strata, or the Of the omms! propeess ten, 
ted are ^om emerging (f mnal dork nem isto mora) 
larwer developments indicate (het women ere more 

—— . — sonst in it Night, when the laws of mature and of Cod may be correct 
mairimonial connections. heme fork works se ibe use befor us will eseri 

Evatiws.— Vour article on Napoleon shows s talent for tree, general role, admitting of individes! v 
writing, We do not publish It becasso we doubt some af E AL woman le fonnd wanting in these | ° Wberaiaing In@uenee, increase cnr chartiy, and lemen the 


the positions you take relative to his views and polley. 


of * 
— — Meter — othe ^ rtd da kr 22 Histericel 
LI ve Maven ^ Sereey af Contrecersicn Portaiwing to the 
Và natin from he fear af the mes, und ber cowardly im | it, pi aa a i ee Tiny Se eer * 
justice to their prisoner, who trusted to her magnanimity. Farem, but more jore of apprehation ; sr, ia ather 
. te obtain "aihorywgh and practical know! Lu m ye. A P, 


LS 
words, less pride end more vanity. have lees Pirm- Thesreticallp, ve need ho Volume om the ^ Right 
of Phrenology” ss you desire, you will do well to TUS vera ou rt rete a re PF. 
errrerion” declares it ibe “mant” or eee cinsas, 
e VMYM | Practically, we de werd enlightening on this very import 
front part of the head indicates ja women strong | eat subject, Where, we ask, may (re religions liberty, or 
bas , H the rights of Conscience, be found? Even sow, " iwe thee 
have | tmd prore " after the Christina platform was laid, is there & 
they | religious sect, goveraed by & Gard creed, in the civilized 
worid, who willingly greet thie ~ righi of comschrace” to 
others? Or te the term only used in à /mited ome! The 
ph mes — ä —— 4 truth ie evident to all, We do set enjoy religious liberty. 
anaes . CHAPVERE—LrOM | But thank God, we approach more nearly to the realization’ 
the work, of exceeding interest, but we must refer the Of thie greatest of Blessings si the présent time, then at 
reader to (he book liself, every page of which he will read 


i 
i 
| 
i 


B.W. D.—if you will seed us a Daguerrectype Ikonos, 
according to directione given in“ Answet to Correspond- 


any ported in Ube word's history. 
with eu. volame, devoted to e history of the “ straggirs aad 
triamphe” of religious liberty, will show the reader bow 
"uw Penn d tans uo yt vastly more we, of the nineteenth cestary, are biemed, 
This popular annual contains, besides the usual calendar | than they of former ages. The God-given principle of ree 
pages, a large number of spirited engravings, embracing | 9^**9105 pay nowhere eine be treced with greater satis 


portraits of eminent persons, with a sketch of thelr char- faction by reformers than la (his Fieronicat Straver. 
acier; good and bad organizations in contrast: specimens | The Rev. & 5. Cutting bas given to the volume an es- 
‘of strong, steady Lemperament in comtrast wlth the brain coe: lngty epiriied introduction, in which be cusirasts the 
working, Dery, exeitable one, with directions how to modify | past with ihe present ia the most admirable end hopeful 
and improve the bodily condition ; aa interesting artiche | 'längpage We heartily Commend the work to professed 
on Physiognomy, iusiriled ; Animal Phresology ; hints | Christiqg UW! evergidenomination. 


By Trense La Nicanorta, M. D. by Sre 

paes Pesat Awpas ws. Imo, pp. 0. Price 50 cents 

York Bosom: Fowlers and Wella, Publishers, 
Hall, 131. Nassau-etreet. 


A volume of great merit. The sabject is one of carpas 


the de&nition of the Phrenological orgens, and an explan- A Mannal of ond the Use the Giebes , for 
Schools and By Newey tèmo., pp. 

We know of no work of iis sive which cofftaine so mech I "New Vort: Newman & ivesse. 
valuable matier of the laws of mind and ite relation tote | The author, himself a. practical teacher, bas anticipated 
body. “Much in litte” is the motto under which the A`- the wants of others, and. supplied euch a book as every 


worthy of study and cunteMpiation? Jn the present work 


we have all, and more, (han the tide indicates, It | manse was written. It is just (he thing to buy by (hehe would Gowell to peruse, study, and adupt. The 
should be reed by ali —giris and ban eee and men. | dred and semiter abroad among those who bare lu time ietuttabiy well-printed, and teen up ia 
We copy afew paragraphs from the | — to read larger books on the subject to whieh this ie devoted, | ‘he usual 2 
r g 
^i the eame time, Twenty Ave copies for $1 00. 


"Cire by De (CR. Gonabe,, M ager Moa. HOT 
Th ef — a "Ls 2 a w Price 15 conta. 
ra r , : a wr» monagreph Proiessicna] Manual. com 
Fowlers and Welle. Prien. inclading pocius. Secours | | prising e moume of phat inbors 1s thie Geld, with original 
„ This neat little volume of nearly two hundred pages, il- | sJdiiuas, bearing chiefly om ererntial anatywin, It te clear, 
lustrates and enforces Its title in a manner not easy to be | ciamic and thorough ia its method, and eclectic in its iadi- 
forgotten, Of this work may be said whal comparatively | cations of cure, hygienic, medical, rurgicsl and hydriatie, 
few books pill bear, viz, that its tendency upon all, the vie | asd will afford important aid in sot only of 
tuous and vicious, the wise end the simple, will be good | the malady inquestion, bat of conmecied with thes 
and only good. For the principie and power of kindaess, | series of urgent and timers, 
the world has groaned for thousends of years and the 
great drawback upon human happiness today existing | Mente! tirhewy ia Treation on the Mind, Neveons Spe 


` 
everywhere is, that this beavenborn. principle ja yet ton | ny n. —— e 
gres extent, unappled. This i» (he genial thet thor, by F'owtaus ssp Werte, Price 90 conte. 
ne and melts the malice and -b and The chapters comprising this volume are tbe outlines of 
makes him look upon end treet his fellow-man se» ^ | teetures which the tber has been delivering for the lam 


This spirit, universally difured, would retrieve the world | few years upon the subject named in the litle, Those who 
from the slander of being a vale of ieart, and. asher the | are interested tn tbe topics treated of ia this volume, will 
dawn of a heaven on earth. read the work with pleasure. 


* 


quoqrapher. i» >.. departme at of «eec? and elscabion 
de would orori. and, in oar judgment, be more useful than 


in the higher spheres of portry. 

A Thought Book of the Wine Spirits af ail ond Core- 
S by Janas 
Execs. pp. 246 Bumen: James Munros & Co. 


A band]. weli-printed volume, Blied wi quotable quo- 
tations (rom most of ide ancosai &uiere, oratori morsi- 
ints, Glaieemen, ports, aed philosophers, |i will afford 
Wale ia abundance Cor mener mods, who will descr 
gesti; improve on ide philosophy of ide acie min. $ 

France, and S«olland. By Newey 

Wiss T. ino, w New York: J. 8. 

— "TP 

Fuse "bool and thunder.” “Waer to tbe koih, and 
the kae to the ULT Det al Mis wae chew aod (here e- 
ected, and bere wo have the bisory. Let ibose rend it 
Oho are defioent in, and wish lo CUM) vate Wuse (cultes, 


hd bai his But we Phremoi-qnito do nct rolieh euch food 
These whos net a life in the army and sory, wil devour Ii 
with avidity, The volume je qot up be the mame grnercue 
myle which charsetorises al! books peblisbed, or religion, 
peser, or War, by our eser Drot militar) Seiqhbor, Mr. Red- 


.-——— X Ee 
Adorrtisements. 


——————— Se 
Tas Gevesce oF Socurrs.—Part |. The Tree Constte- 


a ecd Tress. & fell ap cci-aiie sevownt of which 
€ be Lonod «ero ih ihe Jour mai. 


A YEAR OF MUSIC 
FOR NOTHING!—atmoer: 


Tas Meet Wosts ane Trees i» Previewer every 
Saeroevay, aT 1.7 facapwav, New Youn, ov Orven 
Dran sap Riege Wroane Wittis. 


‘The object of this work i» bo furnish, 1.— A weekly supply 
of «ne and ches mari, EA complete and anusual 
Coarse of Musical Instrucilon, I —Feartews and trustworthy 
Criticism of Musical Pieces, Works «nd Perfurmances, and 
4--Katertaining Mascal Reading, together wiih & compre 
beusve B,mopsis of eventa emd things Musical, as they 
shall transpire; al! to be furaished in a style of taste and 
elegance ia haraouy with tbe eubjecis treated of, and the 
refwadi mints of e bo whom euch are addrreed. 

Toe Sine Wf The Murical World Times je that 
WER (s mos com) seire Lo convenience and beauty | be 
ing a Royal Queste of sirien pages, ten by ferteen 
inches ig mar, or more ihan double the mse of tho pages of 
magazines ht is printed on bandaome paper aad clear 
type; and ida appearames is such as to render it as appro- 
priate ornament of the Planoforie or Parlor table. 

Musve.—Each nomber of The Masical World and 


Bacaee Moore. —Particular attention will be paid to thie 
dopartmest, and the wagis of comatry -hoire and families 
wil be care/nily stadied aa met. 

Becvraa Moate-The best possible variety of Secular 
Mude, Vocal aad (nstremental, will be regularly given, to 
wupply Which, the most emineat Oomposere Sii realer 
sery oe. 

Merve roa Fisoeas — Young chikires. aad learn- 
em wiil aieo de for. The world and the inierema of Art 
idi berdiy progress witbow them ; therefore, in owr 
Un yf mume. we shall always bear thew io mind, api of on 
fartiah à page (^r thew especial benefi ö 

2 „ 
— — be given, including Éiemestary iastroc 
tom, Harmony, Thorough Base and Composition, Musical 
Form, or ios Aredstertare of Mosu., amd. Instrumentation. 
eee will eteompany this instruction, and the 
sonent wid besbie te correct his own sromples by the 
rules afforded, In short, the Modeni may become, by this 
course , master of the whole subject of mastic. 

Curvicitoms.— Thew wil! be !mpartial, trathful, ond per 
feetiy independeni—)on what I» seeded ju thie age of im 
e ont unlimited pathy. 

Mn Newe.—Our (aeiltben for obtelatng both for 
ee eed domestic mairal mews of interes orm unequalled | 
amd aH evento of Iappesruamen will be ricordo 

Mev ot RKaamo — Musical Phereture —a ciant of reading 
ae imieresting ae Mode diffteux* to l'urmish — ei! always be 
fond te our odomna We are enabled to do (his by oar 
facilis of Vranslation. end by the scorm which we have 
lately gained, to sosemalty rich sriistie msceriale. 

imposter — The sebseribers annosnes wiih pleasure, 
thas they have (he active eo-persiion and praetioni assis- 
tance of Lowell Mason, Wa. Vincent Wallets, Thon. Hae 
taga Wm. E Bretvery, Geo. J. Webb, Junas Chickering, 
Olver Deen, Geo. P. Boot, Firth, Food & Co, Wm. Mall 
& fon, Manon & Law, Newman & Ivison, and other pañ 
Ure song tte! larorabiy haven to the mosca) publie. 


amd larges wamtvers ia the samme proportion, infissi] ia 
ad rame 


———————— à: 


—é— — bm s — mam jpa ph 

E Any porn ending me tinh of van catueribers, 
hath vopeive Tee Maswali World end. Times omo your froe 
, ngo. 

[^ The Votes commences con Roarday, Bapt. 4h | 
$m now (o the time I» rtbesrsbe. 

ir a aad emn — maat Le ad % “. 
(pest pard) in DY EB & WILLIS, publicos of The Mest 
así World  Timas WI Broadway, Neg York. 
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the amira, 
Wt s unrivaled ae » Journal ot the Aris and Felegces, 
end malntaius a high Character at home and abrund. 


oam ea Wand ed PR us Cw 
Ee Mest Foe for Laer Forming, 
X ar By E 

—p 5 x Foreign. The work is in 
form tor sererai hundred Kagracnge, 
over four wf printed matter, and & oupivus 
lodez Newly eli the valuable Paiente which ieus werk ly 


from the beads of the most distinguished men thet ever 


This flour le made of the best qualliy while wheat, and 
warranted superior lo any (lour hitberto Reown as Graham 
four, Ii mehes a superior loaf of brown bread, rush, 
caben, and piecrest, aud where used is bighly approved 
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Tur New Postrace Law—This very Important 


part of the United States, will be only “sis cents 
a year,” if paid by the subscriber quarterly im ad- 
panos at the office where received by him 1f not 
paid in adeancs, the postage will be double thom 
rales, vis: twelve conte a year. 

Wooss, bound or unbound, for any distance under 


will be added, making oue and half cents an 


ounce 

Vor distances er 3,000 miles the postage will 
be double: ia two cents an ounce if prepaid, or 
three cents if not prepabt 

Persone ordering, boka, and wishing to obtain 
the lowmet rates of postage, can eed the price of 
Vio works, and in such an amount in pesti 
^er stampe as will Vo pay the postage 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER, 1852. 
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"WHEN I WAS A CHILD." 
HINTS ON EDUCATION. 

The thinking or reasoning powers of child- 
ren do less than their feelings toward con- 
trolling their actions, and the latter therefore 
generally govern the former. How much 
easier is it to sway their conduct by an ap- 
peal to feeling than to intellect. Hence par- 
ents, teachers, and nurses, frighten their Can- 
tiousness, praise their Approbativeness, and 
appeal to their sympathy or their affection to 
obtain control over their anger or their obsti- 
nacy, or to divert them from somestrong desire. 

We have often given expression to the 
doctrine in the Journal that the reason and 
the moral sentiments of the child should be 
addressed in our efforts to restrain and guide 
them hat it should be the object of parents 
to work upou these cardinal elements as the 
foundation of a proper education ; yet there 
is another view of the subject we wish to pre- 
sent and it is suggested in the words of Paul, 
* When I was a cbild 1 spake as a child, I 
understood as a child, | thought as a child, 
but when I became a man I put away child- 
ish things.” Who of us that have atrived 
to the age of “ putting away childish things” 
but looks hack upon some Gceasions when the 
happiness of our entire being seemed to hinge 
upon some desired object, the denial of which 
by our parents almost crushed us, when we 
thought and understood as child; but now, 
having put away childish things, or come to 
think anderstandingly, we rejoice that our 
childish, immature desires were frustrated by 
parental authority. We now see how greatly 
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Repository of Science, Literature and General Intelligence. 
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wo then misjudged, and ary thankful that we 


were not permitted to have our own way. 
No doubt much of the absolute authority 
used by parents towards their children is un- 
necessary that if they would appeal to the 
child's reason, though X “understands as a 
child and thinks as a child," it would com- 
prehend mach of their reasonings and moral 


influence, and in mapy instances positive con- - 


trol over would thus be obtained. 
Yet there are cases in which the child cannot 
understand the |y or the kind intention 
of our requirements and restraints—cases in 
which we can neither reason down nor per- 
suade away their strong desires for gratifica- 
tion, Their will, as well as their inclination, 
is enlisted, and they foe! that they must havé 
their way, that they cannot forego the grati- 
eation of their wishes, They cannot see the 
reasonableness, morality, or the kindness of 
the denial. Thea it i» that calm yet posi 
tive authority must he pat forth. The pro- 
hibition must be absolute and the child made 
to know that the decision of the parent is the 
end of the matter. There are times when it 
is necessary to employ a restraint as absolute 
as we would use in forcing a child away from 
the brink of Niagara or the jaws of a viper. 
We might not be able to show a good reason 
for doing so, as wo might to an older child. 
respecting the preciploe or the viper, 

the moral necessity might not be the leis 


If parente jn all things are uniform, con- 
stent and in the treatment and train- 
ing of their children, their word will be to 
them the end of the law—they will believe 
and contido in them, and reg&d their opinion 
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To AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


EOS 


RANK NO MEASURE OF MERIT. 


"h. 


© Tee rok in bei the quince stomp 
A Gan Oe quei for a^ Oe” 


And asit in men of the largest intellecta, 
— and widest supe of raion always 
. 
them to all thelr fellow beiag even the 


wed moet igeorset The contrary i» abe 


That i men of narrow minds and 
— — h m sm. 
va verai are the 


eee of a kindred spring in a lowly, toiling 
brother's beart, thoagh it gush not forth on earth. 
The good asd pure whose eyes are fee from 
prejodice, vam readily perceive the gleamings of 
the same jewel ia others, through the ore of igno- 
rance. 

Surely it mast seem strange to every candid 
mind, bow it can be in this nineteenth century, 
flooded with light and k@owledge thoagh it be, 
there still lingers so much of “aristocratie feeling.” 


was, claim a higher rank in wociety, than those who, 
though they are poor, do bot. dress well, and can 
Cite no more illustrious a genealegy than the rich, 
are Workers, without whom they could not exist. 
Bot it may be sail that the working classes are 
appreciated. In theory they ere, but not in prac 
thee, When we sec the man whe digs banks equa! 
to the merchant, and buring a highet position in 
society than the nobleman who does pothing—the 


distinction between the servant girl and ber mi 


tress done away with—the pastore of Christian 
churches as often in the houses of the poorest mem- 
bers of the charch as in those of the richest ones— 
amd mot the cefward circumstances of a man, his 
poverty or riches regarded, in designating his posi- 
fion im society, bot the Ma» himself; then will 
the design of God, in connecting man with man io 
a common tie of brotherhood, be carried out, and 
the working classes be appreciated. 


COTTON SEED FOR FOOD. 
Memanas Eorroas le perusing a very interest- 


some lack of mformation as to its being an 
of food for individuala — Direetly it is not eo. 


changeable law of nature, and so on for everything 
Hemos arises commercial intercourse between 


States and nations, which is so profitable and in- 
teresting to the whole world. C M Mian 
rr 
May Disi, 1552. 


ͤ— ATIP 
General Hatices. 


Ora Joc&saLs amose tme l'acrcs — We tabe the liber 
ty of inserting the folium img, from Deltas County, Alabama, 
whieh shows the present state of feeling 1n (hal Pale to 
wards cur Journals. B P H. says >—~ Orntiemen— About 
eme year age | your Phrewolugi¢al Journal, 
amd | am so well b IL, that | berewitb erod you 
ibe names, offices, Ac, of four new subscribers, wbicb jou 
‘will please forward. | send one dollar extra, for whieh 
you wil plese send me the WaterCure Journal. The 
FParenclogien! Jourwa! is what promised to be, filed wih 
& quod dock oí gearre! idbrmauon. There is more round 
readiog in ii than an)lbing of li^ size i have ever enom- 
lomi and | hope and expect (if i increase 10 peblic favor 
for the meni twelve monthe ae it has done for the last) to 
send jou tem or iwenty subscribers” 

G. Mimor writes trom lilingls:—* | cannot dispense with 
the plearare | enjoy in perumng your super excellent Phro- 
wuiegical Jourval, aod | berein iseluse ibe money fur an- 
other year.” 

E B. writes from Ohio:—* 1 fike the Journal more snd 
mue, ea aano: Eri without K, aad rouh sop any 
sider paper | tade d. Success and long life to . 

R K u. of Griggsville, Pike County, Ilinois, writes — 
* Merere. Editero—Pormi mo io vay a few words in reie 
tion to your Journals ja this section of coustry. 1 most 
say thet ov periodeca) pubsusbed ia ibe | aioa, inet | have 
erer won, contains anjibing like a» moch solid, useful, 
truthful information as you to juur readers mosthiy, 
through ihe columns of ibese invaluable Journala Biber 
one of them ia worth more than ail the political campaign 
pepers iboi are sfost amd sen-ibie poopie are begioning to 
fud toui | a bapp] bo tay Lei there are seme iwemy- 
Ave or Lbirty copive of the Journals received bere and read 
with great iniereat, ami the imporiaut Uihs evatalned in 
them are evidewt) fast gaining a fo tbo! amoeg the paw 


pia Buil (bere are come few ve blinded Lo their ew» mor 
ai, swell, ap physesn! weil being, thet they ill not deigu 
We (avcetigats the mation, even being qu desperaiel) op 
posed to “nee bumbuge" as they are pleased to torm 

sed Hydrapsihg, Well, if there te any “now 
— more roues in us Wee, mure leise im ia 
Meevry, more permicious Iu là eee, than some of ibe 
id humbugeto which wo have long bven subjected, | eup- 
foes | have yet then or beer of A“ 


A Benecasees writing (om Melamors, Indians, gives 
us an setount ofa bretarer và the peestens, who passen. 
bimesi off wader the real or amu] name oí Aidd. Our 
correspondent sga this felicw repudiates Phresclogy, as 
laughs by ma, sud represents Ais tbeory, based on Po) hug 
Bomp, Vo be superior te any other, Will aul some one of 
oer friends In Uadiana, who may be privileged to wiiness 
Mr, Kidd) exhibitione, give us a ful salemenl of bis pre 
tensions! We are informed ibai be is Quite an €1 pert plag- 
actor witbal. 


Moury Maumont Association. — This aasociallon, recepi- 
ly projected, i» ten miles south. of Kaon ville, Kova Coun 
Ay. Mee Ove mios (rom the reliread eummecting tbe lil 
buis end Mississipp! Kivers, amd (our mies from naviga 
Hos lato the mei H i» one of the most promising, 
beautiful, and ferui» lowaitons of tbe West, The object of 
this mouvemen: is to reallee, es far ao possibile, the coun my, 
Justice, aed concond of bssociatiun ; to live Im obedience iv 
Woe laws ví lite, heath, end morality, and to develop the 
whole man The siie aeiccied ia upon a beautiful mound 
of goaie decilvity, an ostensive, a delighilul, 
aed maguibcent view uf tbe in every direction, re 
ered from mogoiony by sireama groves, mounds, and 
rolling prairie. A «lage end Coll go ary laid out upon the 
&beve shie with gree vrhr aud bosui) Coe hundred and 
sisiy aeree are secured forever to tbe college. All the con® 
Ugane lead, from one to two thousand acres, ye in iis 
natural state, ls secured trom monopoly, eo thai apy one 
can possess à village lot, and from that up to forty acres ur 
more, if be desires, on very moderate terms. No liquur 
milling in (he associative, aud one bul men oí right vows 
aod moli ves received as members. The teachers end stu- 
desto vf ibe school wili alissmele [rom menial io physical 
labor upos the cvliege premises, or in contiguous sork- 
shops, (hus making it, tu a greal extent, aller ite commence 
Meus, a veli suppuniag boui, AC. 

“Ho ! all ye hungry, starving poor,” who feel the injus- 
tico and oppression of socii) ae Nis cotme bet us try abd 
be men, cud to live a true Tite, Ali reformers ai the ast 
who come Vest, please give us a call, Donations enough 
ie warrant the building of the college have be«n already 
made, sod the work le commenced. Several village lota 
deve been takes, and tbe building Will soon begin. Done 
Mens reepeufully solicued. For "artber lahormetion, sd- 
dress Il. MoaBis, ibe Secretary of ibe assucisuon, 8i Krush 
Livek, haoa Cow ij, Hime. » 

The baste of thie assuciation le, ee ee limit af price, 
There (à po such thing as failing in this movedent, as cach 
man will rotaia by deed bis tmuividual property. 

By order of the commiuee, ` Jocern Bars», 

V. T. Forasti, C. Mass, Wa. Seven, ll. Mona. 


Exrostrios of Aueaicas Paopecte amp Inpuetay.— 
The (went) ANd anpual tair of tbe Aumericuo *wstitute wl 
be behi ot Castle Garden, New York City, commencing 
Oct tet, eod closing Ow. Jis, IN. The esnoa! Caitie 
Show wii be beki on ibe Zid of October, e. Madisun Loi- 
tage, Now York Cy. 

Mechenica, Msnuiseiurers aed Agriculiurisia, who may 
wish to sabibii gorda, producia, or stock, may obima er 
€ulars, giving all. mecemary particulars by aidressng A. 
Cuambtan, Correspoedung Beereiary of tbe laeciute 35) 
Broadway, New York. 

Tus M. ese prosent greater loducements to exbib- 
— — een uo, than bare ever before bera 
offered , M is confidently expected, ihat this Fair will be 
vislied by buadrejs oí bounds of people from ali parts 
ol the world. 

New inventions, ia all the arta together with the pro 
ducts of the Farm, the Garden, tbe Mine, and eo forib, wiil 
be exhibited. 
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Mossas locwanpeno & Con, 
Pa pepret ayes vont d 


Presitepey aml View Presidency of the United Sates, ike 

the portraits of them in this number, Our Phrenatogionl 

readers will bo able tA form smo kiss «f their characters 

from their devetopmenta, , eta or enenment (rom 
Owr friend Dn. H. B, Gresons, te in Northern 

pia, doing, ss «ensi, food services in the sobie comet of 

Phrynoiogy, in which for ten years he has been engaged. 
le eee To be published by lF'owtans sso Waris, on 


In our nesi, we shall briefly review ihis remarkable work. 
We hare only room now lo announce ii as forth 


Ca Correspondents, 


Evecine.— Voar articie on Napoleon abows a talent fur 
writing. We do not publish it beeaese we doubt some of 
the positione you take relative to his views and poliey. 
Napoleon hee had injustice. done hia name and motives by 
Engilish bistoriana, who have thus tried to sereen the Brit- 
ish nation from her fear of the man. and her eowantly ime- 
justies to their prisoner, who trusted to her magnanimity. 

F.P.—To obtain "aiborough and practical know? 
of Phrenology " a you desire, you will do well to 


logical Bust, all of which will cost you fve 
will examine boade for tbe. practical part, which will coat 
you perse vertit effort, aad boib investmenis will yield en 


A volume of greet merit. The subject is one of surpass- 
ing interest, and the author has treated iiin a truly scies- 
Ufe ad well as historical manoer. Then the morwags of 
our race, who or what, among all crested beings, are more 
worthy of study and cootefipiauion le the present work 
we have aii, sad more, than the tile Indicates. It 
ehouk! be read by and ben ohen and men, 


We copy & few paragraphs from the | — 
lo most of the higher orders of ee 
direnen in the forms of the two seres; but file. 


ii 


Vo obeerve that, among animale both birde and quad 
raped. the mate is generally mech superior in 

Ww the female, we uniformly qi: sto woman the of eu 
penonty in over man. 

‘That among the peacock, and the males of the 
tartey, barn fowl, cte., are quite eR 
gorecous in plumage; the male live has a noble mane and 
un female, and the 
barse te larger amd of shapes and ection than (be mare. 
We need not damiliar insiancea. 


emoa the coli uer iassa. giving wand 
MT Mera 2 ot im. — 1 — 
and more upa tbe hend. but len 
the face and body, a moro detente whieh in 
S ERRET Ra ee many ie Sat eg 
skuli b 

up a male sad skeleton side y Cy ye 

the in the shape of the bones, aed the form of 
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mated than in this connection. 

Po D AL. A. ta the 
greater development nnn 
rr 
iir 
. developmenta indicate thet women am more 
. 

chene. end of home, This ia 

true. ee) gvneral rele. admitting of Individuel 

sand a woman is found wanting in these. 

— Dr 
* an le shown by ‘he emaliness of the epper 
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This shows that our gather te familiar with his 
and (hal he Lakes something more than a superficial view. 
We might quote passagee—pagee—yes, cneevuse— (rom 
the work, of exceeding interest, bet we must refer the 
reader to the book itself, every page of which ho will read 
with avidity. , 


j 


This popular annual contains, beides ihe osua! calender 
peges, s large number of spirited engravings, embracing 
portraits of eminent persons, with a akeich of thelr char- 
acier; good and bad organisalions in comirest: specimens 


We know of no work of lis sise which cotitains so mech 
valuable matier on the lawso( mind and i!» relation to the 
body. “ Much in litte” i» tbe motio under which the A 
manac waa written. R just ibe thing to buy by (he hem 
dred and scatter abroad. among (hose who have litte ume 
to read larger books on the subject to which this is devoted, 


— X5 Low Wy Mot. io New — 
Fowlers and Wells, Price, inctading postage, 30 cents. 
p This neat litile volume of ern two hundred pages il- 
lustrates and enforces {ts title in a manner not easy lo be 
forgotten, Of thie work may be said wheal comperstively 
few books gil! bear, viz, thet its tendency upon all, the vir- 
tous and vicious, ihe wie and the simple, wili be good 
and only good. For the principle and power of kindness, 
the world has groaned for thousands of years, and the 
great drewbeck upon human happiness to-day existing 


everywhere le, that this besten born principle je yet, toe 
great extent, wnapplied. This i» the genial that 
ee and mela the malice and - her asd 


makes him look upon and tresi his fellow man ss a . 
This spirit, universally diffased, would retrieve the world 
from the sander of being a vale of tears, and usher the 
dawn of a heaven on earth. 


^ rr 5M - T 
damen «i qe b 

Govrerement. Sees 
F — Ucar op wu Res Ven: 
‘Than e history of awsome, whet ea be more liters. 
inq! We feed glib aeovisbment of Che wi) and beurd 
codons which the erigimus of parucetas eye 
tome or mentee of Aena prom uigewed cad wh. 
blier zearo L preaching, become so popular as to 
(outil ibeis mem bers. not by bumdrede nor (hemmed but. 
by Tense or Tworsaspe. M le aloe pet been. 
siebeoing, min comparing the 

of the world, to contemplate the "May Ware.” sod he 
sacrifice of bumen lives, in entold millions, “fur God's 
sale," before sod sises (he Christian era. Rut, thanks ty 
a higher development of human mame. we have possut 
the lower sirais, or the (4 the anims! propensities 
Bed are new emerging orm na! doriar into moral 
Ibi, when the laws of nature and of Cod may be corres 
ly interpreted. Such works as the one befor us will exert 
a Lbersiising infivente, ibervase vur chaniy, end iere the 
diference of opinice amosg mea , 


fe Mistertoal Sureey ef Contreersice Pertaining te the 

Rights of Conscrreen, the [57-4 «4 

the ectiiemant of Nom: 

Theoretically, we need no volumés om the ^ Rights of 
Conscience,” especially ia this coentry, where oar ~ Cos- 
etrrevion” declares the “ment” or event cinzas, 
Practically, we de nord enlightening on this very import 
apt subject. Where, we ask, may true religicos liberty, or 
tbe rights of conscience, be food? Eves now, “ive thew 
sand prore ™ after the Christian pleiform wes laid, is there a 
religious sect, goversed by a faod creed, ia the civilized 
world, who willingly grant this * right of cosaciesce " to 
others? Or ia the term caly used in a /éeited conse? The 
truth le evident to all, We do set enjoy religious liberty. 
But, thant Cod, we approach more seart) to Uer realization 
of this greatest of biessinqu ai ibe prem ci Ume, bso at 
any period ia the wortd’s history. 

volame, devoted to a Listory of the “ struggies and. 
triam phe " of rehgious Wherty, will show the render bow 
vastly more we. of the Bineieenib century, are blessed, 
thas Lhey of former ages, The God qiren principle of reo 
eneesios pay nowhere eie be ireced with greater satis 
faction by reformers then in thes Fieronicat Braver. 

Tbe Rev, & 5. Cutting bas given to the volume sa em- 
cee: ingly epirited introduction, ip. which be custraste the 
past with ihe present im ibe most admirable and hopeful 
^hamgpsqw. We heartily commend the work to professed 
Chrisiiag# of evergidencmination. 


A Mannal of 
» By Newey Ite pp. 
& %. 


The eber, himself a practical teacher, bas anticipated. 
the wants of others, and supplied such a book as every 
would Ge-well to peruse, study, and adopt The 
is euttably weÜ-pristed, end toand up ia 
ihe usual why le. 
-— 

Cere. Wy De. — m pages Has New 

York : Powsans axe Warre. Price 25 contu. 

Thiele a eree mosagrephb end l'roiesmni-nal Menua., com- 
prising è rreume of pasi labors de this feid, with orginal 
midiiions, bearing chir@y on essential analysis. ii te cheer, 
clamic and thoroagh ia its metbed, sed eclectic in its tedi- 


um Trestioe ow the . 
ar ag oe Sg e — E Spo 
LAS » Weisss M. D. lFublsbed for tbe Ao- 
thor, by Fowsens see Wette. Price 30 conta. 

The chapters comprising this volume are the outlines of 
lectures which the sutbor bas bees delivering for the last 
few years upon the subject named in the title, Those who 
are Interested 55 (be top- vested of im ibis volume, will 
reed the work with pleasure. 


Thought Beek of ihe Mise Spirits of oft and Craw 
2 + ng by Jamas 
Erans pp. 236 losos: James Munroe & Co. 
A handy. weti-printed volume, Bid wih quotable quo 
lations from most of the sacral suihers, oratora mormi- 
ite, süabemmem. posi sad phimophers it wlll affe 
Werle in sbamdance (or modern minds, who will doubtes 
greatly improve oe tbe philosophy of tbe saciema. 
"um Z . — U 
Err 
the Rae to the hilt.” Bes e 
meum, amd bert we hare the history. Let these vend ii 
bo are detent in, aed wish io cultivate (ume faculties, 
oat of which the wer spiri emanates Piere they mey be 
fed to iheir BU. and revel ia tbe romantic batilo fride of (he 
cht baigia Bal ve Phrewoi-quets do nct relieh evch hoed 
These who ok à life ia the army and wary, will devour it 
with ovetny. The volume ie qct up in the mame grecrous 
Myke ghd characterises all! books peblished. c^ retinue, 
peace, or war, by our exonlent military arigdbor, Mr. Red 
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A YEAR OF MUSIC 
FOR NOTHING )—simoer: 


Tas Meet Worte amp Trees te Peetuwen every 
Gereanat, at OT Baosewar, New Youn, ev Oven 
Dven ac» Ricosan Srosas WitLis. 

‘The object of this work is to furnish, 1.—A weekly vupply 
of ace and che music, LA complete and anwel 
Course of Masica! Instruction, A —Feartess and trustworthy 
Critieisme of Masical Pieces, Works and Performances, and 
€ — Entertaining Masical Readiag, lorether wiih a compre 
beusive Bytepsis of events eed things Musical, as they 
shall tranepire ; ali to be fermisbed in astyle of taste and 
elegance (à harmony with the sulijeris treated of, sad the 
refuel mimle of thuss to whem euch are adirreted. 

Toe fees Of The Merini Weld Timer te thet 
which i« mast conducive to convenience and beauty ; be 
tem a Repel Quante of sisien pages, ten by Merteen 
inches ia sise, or more (hen double the mee of the pages of 
magazines, ji is printed om handsome paper and clear 
type. and iis appearence is such as to render it as appro 
priate ornament of the Planofuric or P'arior table. 

Moesc.—Each nember of The Meria! World aad 


Times will cootain at lean of super and 
pepsiar mars. making over dente or mu- 
sic vRABAT; which, bought at Stores would cost, at 
irast, os 


Pacaes Meeic.—Purtieular attention will te paid to this 
departement, and the wagis of cogniry -hoirs sad families: 
wj be carefully studied amd met. 

Bacccam Mosaic. The best posible variety of Secular 
Made, Vocal aad Instramental, will be regularly given, to 
*upply which, ibe mom eminent composers wj reader 
service, 

Merio roe Viwogne.— Young chikires and learn- 
een wili alas be cared for. The worid and the interests of Art 
will hardiy progress without them ; iherefore, in owr 
Loe pf mame, we sbail away bear them io mind, 
fartiei e page [ot thes, capecial benefi ~ 

Memeat -A Complete course of Mapica 
desir tamm = tociwdiag Éi-meniary lastr oc 
dioe, Harmoey, Thorough fas am]. Composition, Musical 
Form. or >- Aretetectuce of Maeve, ond Instrumentation 
Miwieal ecc ee, II] seeompany thie instruction, and the 
modest will besdi to correet hie own rramples by the 
rules afforded. ta short. the student may become, by thie 
evare. mamer of the whole subject of masie. 

Curveciows —These wil! be tmpartiot. trothfel, and per 


ornare ar bo fo needed in this age of ie- 
eed onbæhed pathy 


ne Mowe Oar farilicies for obtelatng both for- 
rign sd domestic musics! news of intereni are anequeli ed ; 
and all evento of importance will be recorded. 

Mesic si Rasme -- Marca! erature —a cies of reading 
ae interesting enit te difcolt to l'urwish — will alwaye be 
hmd im oar dames, We are enabled to do thie by our 
facies =D ant by the accem, which we have 
lately gained, to unmenally rich artione 

ee — The sabseriters announce with pleasure, 
bei they bave the activo co prreiion aad preeiica assis- 
tance of Lowell Manon, Wa Vincent Wells, Thus. Hae 
tees, Wem. 0. Beadtewry, Geo. J. Webb, Junes Ohitkering, 
Over Damen, Geo. F. Root, Firth, Pond & Co, Wm. Matt 
& ^on, Manon & Law, Newman & Irivon. and other paf 
det omg ad (acoraii) bmc, n Lo (he Musca poble, 


vesno. 
See 
emd iarper pambers o ibe sme proprios, laflsaibip ia 
siressa 
— mambers sni on the recepiion of br 
—j— — sampa , 
ET ER 
shall eequive Tus Masini Worid and. Times ome your free 
„ 
(3^7 The „reer. Bepi 4th ; 
gm mn is the tome io paborrode. 
pP a and enm n omista mast Le wld ream d. 
Ipost poid) io DYER b WILLIS, pulcher of The Mase 
eai Works & Times, 8! Brvedwny, Nop Vart 
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"iC  MamtraCTURERS asp invusntoRns,—' 
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and te eminewily calculated to 

wd Vance ihe great loteremis ol. industry — AMecbenscu, Nan- 
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abroad . 
I pulep Some thot the future 
umes F 
Among the subjects cindy bought ee ami eee 
a LL ce LÁ ILL 
Metals, Fibrous end Tratle substances, for the 
. nari. coking Oe, 
aay TL A CCS " 
or, Water eerie, Wind cmd Grinding Mills rem, Prag 
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Tus Puaesotosicat Casiser containe Busts sod Casts 
from the heeds of the most distinguished men ihat ever 
lived: Shuls both human and animal, (rom all quarters of 


. Wolfe's, No. 17 Suuth-street, Mew York ; Joha D. Gerd- 
ner & Co, Pivar Merchants, Boston, Wyman 
Albany; and by L. A. 


four, ii mehes a superior loaf of brown bread, ruck, 
cakes, and ple-crosi, and where used is bighly approved. 
Try it and then judge. 
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part of the United States, will be only “ sis cents 
a year,” if paid by the subscriber quarterly in ad 
vence at the office where received by him. If not 
paid in adeance, the postage will be double those 
rates, via: twelve conte a year. 

Woo, bound or unbound, for any distance under 
3,000 miles, the following rates of postage will be 
charged: One cent an ounce, if prepaid at the 
office whore mailed ; if oot prepaid, fifty per cent. 
will be added, making one end q half conte an 


ounce. : 

Vor distances Over 8,000. miles the postage will 
be double: ia two cente an ounce if prepaid, or 
three cente if not prepaid. 

Verena. ordering, boka, and wishing to obtain 
the lowest rates of postage, can send the price of 
th works, and in such an amount in pest 
i age nampe as will to pay the postage. 
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* WHEN I WAS A CHILD." 
MINTS ON EDUCATION, 

The thinking or reasoning powers of child- 
ren do less than their feelings toward con- 
trolling their actions, and the latter therefore 
generally govern the former, How much 
easiét is it to «way their conduct by an ap- 
peal to feeling than to intellect. Hence par- 
ents, teachers, and nurses, frighten their Cau- 
tiousness, praise their Approbativeness, and 
appeal to their sympathy or their affection to 
obtain control over their anger or their obsti- 
nacy, or to divert them from some strong desire. 

We have often given expression to the 
doctrine in the Journal that the reason and 
the moral sentiments of the child should be 
addressed in our efforts to restrain and guide 
them , Ahat it should be the object of parents 
to work upou these cardinal elements as the 
foundation of a proper education ; yet there 
is another view of the subject wo wish to pro- 
sent and it is suggested in the words of Paul, 
“When I was a child 1 spake as a child, T 
understood as a child, I thought as a child, 
but when I beeame a man ] put away child- 
ish things.” Who of us that have arrived 
to the age of “ putting away childish things” 
but looks back upon some occasions when the 
happiness of our entire being seemed to binge 
upon some desired object, the denial of which 
by our parents almost Crushed us, when we 
thoaght and understood as child; but now, 
having put away childish things, or come to 
think woderstandingly, we rejoice that our 
childish, immature desires were frustrated by 
parental authority, We now see how greatly 


— — —— — = 


we then misjudged, and are thankful that we 
were not permitted to have our own way. 
No doubt much of the absolute authority 
used by parents towards their children is un- 
necessary—that if they would appeal to the 
id's ronson, though it “understands as a 
and thinks as a child," it would com- 
prehend mach of their reasonings and moral 


influence, and in mayy instances positive on 


trol over them would thus be obtained. 
Yet there are cases in which the child cannot 
understand the propriety of the kind intention 
of our requirements and restraifits—cases in 
which we can neither reason down nor per- 
suade away their strong desires for gratifica- 
tion, Their will, as well as their inclination, 
is enlisted, and they fee! that they must havé 
their way, that they catnot-forego the grati- J 
eation of their wishes, They cannot see the 
reasonableness, morality, or the kindness of 
the denial. Thea it is that calm yet posi. 
tive autbority aust be pat The pro- 
hibition must be absolute and the child made 
to know that the decision of the parent is the 
end of the matter. There are times when it 
is necessary to employ a restraint as absolute 
as wo would use in forcing a child away from 
the brink of Niagara or the jaws of a viper. 
We might not be able to «how a good reason 
for doing so, as we might to an older child. 
respecting the precipice or the viper, 

the moral necessity might not be the lets 


If parents jn all things are 
sistent and vn the treatment and 
ing of their their word will be to 
them the end of the law—they will believe 
and contide in them, and regürd their opinion 


! 
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te the essence of wisdom. But at ove time 
they will play with them, at avother they are 
angry, bareh, intolerant and cruel ; at another 
cold, diguitied and absolute, and the cbild 
learus that his parents are wayward, fitful, bn 
consistent, unjust, kind and unkind at times, 
and it loses all reapect for their authority. 
Deception exercised toward a child is one 


of the mos: fertile of insubordination | 
! and went tho parent. 
We do not now apeak of à playful spirit, but 
of that system of false so very 


common in families in which the idea of wil- 
fa] falsehood would awaken horror, Cheat 
and deceive a child, and it has all the effects 
of a lie upon its character and upon its oon- 
fidewce in and respect for the parent. 

A hild, properly trained, will have such 
confidence in the wisdom and propriety of a 
parental command as not to wish to ask why 


“No, my father i» at the helm,” said the 
Tittle boy in the storm at sea, when asked if 
he was afraid, “Jomp, my daughter, and I 
will catch you," and the timid little child in 
obedience to ber father's command, jamped 
to his arms from a high window With anlim- 
ited faith im bis promise. On ber own ac- 
count she would not venture to jump down 
from a bight of three feet. 

If we exercise judgment, justice, and uni- 
form kindoess toward children, our promises 
and opinions are oracles, and our commands 
may feel a curiosity to know why they are 
required to do or sot to do a thing, and on 
all reasonable occasions the laudable curiosity 
should be gratified ; but they will have full 
confidence that we have and can give a rea- 
son that will fully justify our position, and 
the reason of the requirement is sot made a 
condition of compliance. It i» the tyrant 
that commands impalsively, rashly, and un- 
reasonably, that which even achild sees to be 


their children will question the justice of 
their commands snd form their own conclu- 
sions relative to the abstract propriety of obedi- 
ence. If they obey, it is slavishly done, 
merely to avoid punishment, not from respect 
for the parent's wisdom or the propriety of 
his command. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 
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PHRENOLOGY ; ITS TRUTH AND 
UTILITY. 
= 
Phregology being true, ita utility follows as a 
matter of necessity, and does not. admit of either 
doubt or question, To prove the truth of Phre- 
forty yearwugo ; 


Winds who have investigated sufficiently to qualify 
them for a decision, Nothing need be said of the 
worth of the opinions of those who are wanting in 
such Within the limits of a single 
article it would be impossible to do more than 
glance at this most important subject It teaches 
what no other system or science ever did, viz, that 
mind, in ite manifestations and in all ite peculiari- 
ties, depends, primarily, upon the condition of the 
brain, and, secondly, upon the condition of the 
body as affecting the brain. Thus we have a stan- 
dard by which we can measure the power of the 
mind ip all ite natural developmente—a tangible 
standard which, in the wisdom of nature, is adapted 
to all mankind who have eyes to see, or the sense 
of touch to feel—ae standard having its origin in 
nature and God himeecl{ instead of in the supersti- 
uous imagination of selfish, fallible, mee 

Aside from Phrenology, we bare no standard 
no starting point, and if we happen to get a correct 
idea of the natare of man it is merely by chance, fur 


and guess work at best, however great the mind 
from which they emanate, and very liable to be 
erroneous as the and bitter experience 
of the history of past fully demonstrate. 
Phrenology unfolds the nature of man as it is, and 
thus gives us the true and only basis for a correct 
system of education. No truth can be more self- 
evident than, that to educate correctly we must 
first onderstand the nature of the organization of 
the being to be educated and all the laws that gov- 
ern it; otherwise all oor efforts are fruitless or, 
rather, worse, bearing fruit, it i» true, but of a pois- 
oenous and deadly kind. We are literally over- 
wbelmed with facts which the truth of our 


feeling and intellect, together with the universal 
selfishness of mankind, which meet our vision in 
every direction—tell us bot too plainly that they 
are tbe sure indications of the suffering» and misery 
of the victims of the deplorable ignorance of na. 
ture's Iawe—the result of a partial, one sided, mis- 
guided system of education. Education ia al! ages 
and places has always improved the condition of 
mankind just in proportion, and so far only, as a 
knowledge of the nature of man has been the 
bw * 


tion while other parte remain dormant and inactive, 
bot that every function of body and faculty ef mind 


the number and peculiar nature of these functions, 
and consequently of the kind of education that 
each needa, but also as to the proper time to apply 
wor effort, which i» certainly a most important 
thing to be known. Nothing can be more evident 
than that it is all essential to educate as nature de- 


will insure such desirable results. It i» with the 
human organization, as with everything else in 
nature—the organs must be enlarged 


EET 


in this matter by saying they have neither time 
bot means Dons it require more time and means 
to. keep a child healthy than to properly care for a 
sick one! Besides, compare the resulta, and com 
sider the consequences, and then get clear of the 
obligation and refuse to act who can. 

The inference which is inevitably drawn from 
thia censures most severely the common afd un- 
matura] practice gf confining children so young 
and «o constantly in school, stimulating the brain 


only period which nature has assigned for thia ob- 
ject, and thus effectually destroying both body and 
mind, and causing early death Numerous facta of 
this claas are constantly crowding upon our obser- 
vation, In fact, it is à common occurrence—one of 
the general and serious evils of the age, and re- 
quires immediate attention and. effort to counter- 
act it. ^ d 

— 


PRACTICAL TEACHING. 
BY STEPHEN J. SEDGWICK. NUMSBRE IV. 
Wherein a few more elements are brought to light. 
* Order is Heaven's first aw.” —Pore, 
r 


Thus far we have considered one division of our 
subject only. We held it steadily before the mind 
that we might obtain a clear ides of the modus of 
imparting instruction to a single class, We trust 
we are now prepare! to introduce a few more ele- 
ments. 


We ask the reader to bring before his mind three 
additional rooms, similar to the one described in 
our first article. Each of these rooms is occupied 
by, and under the guidance of, a teacher—one who 
attained a high rank as a scholar in the institution 
. 


ence of not lees than eight years in the actual 
management of a school. 
These roomg we will by tbe letters, A, 
B, O. D; let the be the order of 
exercises for the forenoon 


in Room A. | In Room B. | in Room C. | io Room D. 
raow 9 vo 10, 
Si Arithmetic. | ist Spelling. | let Greek. | ath Reading. 


let Algebra. 


At 12 M, there is an interruption of three-quar- 
ters of an bour, to allow them to exercise in the 
gymnasium, eat their dinners, dc. The exercises 
are as exact in execution as the intellectual oh- 
scientifically to develop the members of 
the body. Al the organs of the body and their 
various functions are taught them by the aid of 
manikina, platea skeletons and preserved specimens. 
But more of this anon. 

The afternoon session is occupied in a similar 
manner with the remaining branches 

The above is not % be taken as an exact model. 
It is introduced merely to give the idea of the 
method of classification, which must always be 
made, so that one class may nòt interfere with 


v 


another ; and the time should he proportioned to 
‘the importames of the subject. 

It will be seen, that between these recitations 
fifteen minutes intervene. This is to give the pupil 
an opportunity of resting hie brain and tbe organs 
of the senses; or if not fatigued, to look over the 
next lesson, with the privilege of asking any quese- 
tion concerning it. He @btains this privilege thus: 
He i» never allowed to leave his seat, or to speak 
—unlass the case is beyond the 


also, is the only time when questions foreign to the 
lesson are to be asked. 
eme eie oe ary ca dee sede 
his undivided attention to the lesson under consid- 
eration. The whole combination around him—the 
qu o4 erg 
comfortable seats, the in the "sight of 
all, the proper ventilation and temperature, and 
this actual, individual test to which every one is 
put, and through which be must paas under the eye 
and mind of a teacher whom he knows be cannot 
evade, and who is exacting even to the fundamen- 
tal principle—demande and secures this attention. 
Each pupil receives a mark or number, to show 
his standard of recitation, He who states his les- 
son clearly, and answers correctly all questions 
proposed to him, constructa his sentences, resolves 
his problems, and demonstrates his principle. 
receives an 8, this being the highest mark, or mark 
of perfection. Should be recite but the half, 4 ; and 
in proper ratio, to an entire deficiency, which is 0. 
Thus tbe pupil is made to stand on his own 
merit: be receives what be is actually worth. He 
looks upon this standard of perfection, and’ meas 
ures himself by it. He is not brought in antago“ 
niem with this or thet pupil, though he sees their 
progress in their effort to win the common goal, 
And their united influence is and encoura- 
ging him on. All are measured the simple 
“how much, and how well, do you know.” 
That ill-feeling, which i» so often manifested by 


or "He uses partiality,” &a must 
edi enather adi ia which te take vest. 

If the lessens are too long, or too difficult, be will 
be placed in a class where they are adapted to 
him. The teaching remains the same: the varis- 
tion is in the quantity. 

What do you with a boy who does nit give his 
attention | When such an one is seen, be is, plainly, 
firmly, and respectfully, told, that unless bia best 
attention is given he will not receive tbe full ben- 
efit of the lesson as brought out by the recitation, 
Our hope is that he will become so interested in it, 
as not to find it difficult to give that jon. If 
this produce oo effect, and he still insists ob having 
bis own way, he ie at once requested to leave the 
clasa, and is informed that his lesson will be beard 
afer the clames are dismissed, when there will be 
nothing to divert his attention, At the given time, 
hear bis lesson, and with the same accuracy, the 


same pleasantness, as was that of the class After. 


bis desk is put in order and be is ready to depart, 
speak bim the “good evening" as ho lo dinuiesid 
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You will nat be required to stop many umas with 
bim. 


Some ome engaged in this aoldiest work, to this — 


may say, “I would not take ee moch trouble." 


“Order ia variety we se; 
Abd where Joagb ali Ubiage differ, ali agree” 
And while you secure all tbe advantages of 
classification, the stimuli of tumbera, you preserve 


It may be well for those parents who have their 
children under private tutors, to consider, if they 
can secure the mfiueoces in a private recitation for 
exertion, that are bere manifest, to inquire, if & 
mind reared under a single living influence, will 
attain to so true & knowledge of ite power or ite 
weil We are made sensible of these by 
personal contact with our fellows, and confidence 
in our ability is establiabed by the discharge of the 
actoal duties of life. What, then, will he who has 
never been called upon by a variety of forces 
know of himself! The post has answered the 


testa toa —— 
(Learn the sere: of ibo ssa ? 
Ovi; those who hare its dangers, 
Comprehend its mystery.” 
Those who are laboring to plant and bring to 
maturity our public system of instruction —glorious 


undertaking ' —ebould keep the following pointe in 
due remembrance. One of the radical defects un. 
der which this eystem ia the want of com- 
petent teachers, The teacher, and his first 
and second asmstanta, may be, sod in many cases 
are, well qualified Beyond 

there may be an exception—the teaching, of necese- 
sity, must be of aa inferior order. You cannot 
secure the services of a man of talent and edura- 
tion for the smal) salaries now paid And when 
these salaries become such ae to fill the stations 
with competent men, the expenses will be as bes- 
vy, or heavier, than the system of private instruc- 
tion. This may not appear eo at first sight, bot 
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has i lmit Tbe above-named school will need, 
en this admimsion, sixty four teachers; and at a 
salary of 81,000 per acoum—and it can be shown, 
that this i» little enough io oor large cities—it 
gives us the aggregate of $44,000 for ane school. 
And ús all the schools of our land pass before the 
mind. large soms of money and good teaching, or 
small cums of money and poor teaching, a 
great qomtan—one which is not yet settled. 

Are we acting tbe part of wise met in crowdiog 
together s many under a single roof? Are they 
as advaptaqecosly situated, on many accounta, as 
they would he. if they were placed in eaght or tes 
different buildings ! How moch more will it cost 
to band two buildings, each two stories high, tban 
one, four stories bight We think the difference 
would not be a large vum. 

If the education of the intellectual powers is a 
work of soch eee worth, as to call for and jos 
tify all the expense and machibery pow io opera- 
too for the serompliehment of ita pur , and 
if the cultivation of the feelings, the dispuaitiona, 
amd mora) nature of mao is a work of more impor 
tases than even the cultivation of the intellect, (as 
is conceded by the wise and good), and ought to be 
done and if these dispos.tons and feelings can be 
cultivated by human mana then we ask, how 
mach capital aod machinery have we invested and 
im operation, today, for tbe accomplishment of this 
perpewe * 

Barvey the schools of our lani, and ask if there 
m any thing concocted with the nies of a 7 echoud 
hous” to awaken s refined, joyful feeling ! 


perched cos irte the 
dita of the med, and s lar from s (rog pend 9n 
the ade: pot m irem, cot a fence the 


by s rigg of clay frm the street, a line of boards 
wall ali around excepting at that place 


Such are the iostrumentalities, in a majority of 
cases, for educating children — who, as we have said 


HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


go the ease and pleasure of a life of wealth, and to 
espouse the cause of popular liberty agaiit the 
power of England, and to wield with such masterly 


even of hia country's oppressors, have won 
a rénown thet will live while gratitude the 
love of exist in the buman race. 

He was in the city of Waterford, Ireland, 
on the 3d of Aogust, 1523. 

While yet a child, death deprived him, as well 
ae an oniy brother and sister, of the gentle pro- 
tection of & mother endowed in a remarkable de- 
gree with all those virtoous and poble qualities 

adoru ber sex. The kind solicitude and the 
care of a father whose camo is a syne 

nyw for piety, integrity, and honor, compensated, as 
far ad might be, for the irreparable loss which the 
children hæl sustained in the death of thrir mo 
ther, I the year 1834, Thomas Francie was sent 
to Clongowes Wood. College, in tbe onunty of Kil- 
dare Amongst tbe fremst of the scholars at that 
tme in college, was Enoch Logis Lows, the present 
Owvernor of Maryland. Aud amongst the frst w 
bail the arrival in this country, of Meagher, and to 
claim him ae a school fellow and. friend, was the 
Governor of Maryland. With his companions at. 
Clongowes, Tom Meagher was a general favorite, 
ten, though somewhat wild and impatient under 
restraint, was be the less fondly loved by tbe su- 
Even sow, after a lapse of twelve yours, 

the odd kalis of the college are often made to echo 
With tbe ecevants of his ery inh exploits ue 
youths contend for the boner of socupying bis old. 
desk in the stad y ball , and his name deeply eut ih 
the leaded roof of the castle is shown with pride 
to the vistors Vor aaniduity and attention to bie 
station, be was by Be mesne remarkable. Idle, 
he was not, neither was his ability unknown to or 
mepprenaled by either masters or scholars He 
paid oom paratively tut little attention to the ordi 
nary routine wares of endlegiate she les, prolerting 
to follow hie own inclinations in thle regard, and 
reading wich authors and euh woke es mwt plea. 
ded he manifest that io 

is the mont stelking 


afforded the first opportunity for a development of 
what, with him, might even then be styled a pas- 
mion for oratory. In all the debates he took a pro- 
minent part, and a» a speaker, soon took the first 
rari in the society. 
Meagber's patriotism— that which 
pepe y Weeds cement EEO a 
to sacrifice bis ense, and finally to take the field in 
defense of the liberties of his country—was not a 
thing of sudden growth, called into life and activi- 
ty by the accident of circumstances He was born 
a patriot! and from the first hour that be was ea- 
pable of forming an opinion on political matters, 
he was a rebel to Englisb rule in Ireland. 
Young Meagher baving gone through the six 


of being recorded. It is the custom at Stony huret 
as at all English colleges, to celebrate the a 
vary of the battle of Waterloo—the 18th of June— 
hy mesic, recreation, 4% On the cee to which 
we allude, the band was as usual called upon to 
play. ‘To the astonishment, bowever, and conster- 
nation of all, masters and scholars, young Meagher, 
who was frst clarionet player in the band, pusi- 
tively refused to play. “Entreaty was bad recourse 
to—the Dake of Wellington was an [risbman they 
said— in vain; threate were had recourse to, all to 
mo porpore, Alóne—against the whole torpe of 
masters and some two hundred English boys, young 
Meagher beld bis grouod, defied them all, and de- 
clared that no breath of bie should sound a note of 
prae for England's victory, Discomfited, the 
band dispersed , the instruments were restored to 
their cases—and the young rebel enjoyed hia first 
wiumpb over England. 

Meagbers career io Stonyhuret was a distin- 
guished coe. Neglecting, comparatively speaking, 
the regular course of studies, he read at.entively 
the English classics — studied the writings and 
speeches of Burke, Sheridan, de —end at the chuse 
of the second year, carried uff the vilver medal for 
English compositis from seme fiiy English. com. 


ee 
Jo 1541, O'Connell repaired to Clongowes, in or- 
der to avoid the inconvenience of being E 
Dublin on the occasion of his annual He 
war ^ usual received with enthusiasm by the 
dae son! ot being eomducto: to the library,» = 
presented with à mabuecnpt copy of à history of 
the Clongywes Debating Society, which had leen 
written by Meaghet in Stonyborst, and by bim 
dedicated to the society. O'Connell read in silence 
the greater portion of the little brochure, then cli 
sing the cover, observed —" The boy whe wrote that, 
mannoi long remain (n obscurity.” Remarkable 
prophecy! And ote, which in a little more than 

two years afterwards was amply verified. 
. In 1048, Thomas Francie Meagher left Stony- 
burst, bearing with him the fond prayers of bie so 
e and the good wishes of all hie sehon! mates 
in publie was at the repeal 
in Kilkenny, in 8945. sule 

quenti y many of thoes great 

tone, at which the etaasie elegance and brilliancy 


—2 
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of his speeches excited tive astonishment and de 
light-of lag bearers 

In 1544, having decided upon adopting tbe bar 
te hie profession, he took up bis residence in Dub 


lin, and a frequent attendant at the meet- 
ings fn tien Hall 

The full: isa specimen of Mr. Meagher's im- 
passioned elóquence. Lord Brougham, a political 


enemy, stated that he considered it “the noblest 
et of rhetoric power be bad ever read.” It was 
from this apostrophe, that the young Irish patriot 
was ever after called Meagher, of the sword "— 
* “My lord, the man that will listen to reason, let 
him be reasoned with , but it is the weaponed arm 
of the patriot, that can alone avail against battal- 
ioned despotism. Then, my lord, | do, not disclaim 
thé use of arms as immoral ; nor do I believe, that 
it is the truth to say that the God of beaven with 
bold his aanction from the use of arma, From the 
day on which, in the battle of Rethulia, he netved 
the arm of the Jewish girl to «mite. the drunken 
tyrant in his tent, down te the hour in which he 
bised the insurgent chivalry of the Belgian 
priesta, lus Almighty band has ever been stretched 
forth from his throne of light to consecráte the flag 
af freedom and, bluss the patriots sword. Beit 
for the defense, or be it for tbe assertion of a na 
tion's liberty, I look. upon the sword as a sacred 
weapon. And if, my lord, it has sometimes red 
dened the shroud nf the oppressor, like the anoin- 
ted red of the high priest, it bas, at other times, 
med into flowers, to deck the freemua’s brow 
Abbor the «word, and stigmatize the sword! No, 
my lord! for in the craggy passes of the Tyrol it 
eut in pieces the hanner of the Bavarian, and won 
an bumortality for the peasant of Ionspruck. Ab 
hor the sword, and stigmatize the sward} N& my 
lard ! for at ite blow a giant nation sprang np from 
the far waters af the Atlantic, and by Aa redeem- 
ing magic the fettered pulony became a daring, 
free republic. Abhor the «word, and stigmatiae 
the eword? Na my bni! for it scourged the 
Duteh marauders vut of the fios eld towos of Bel. 
pum into thelr own phiegmatic swamps, and 
knocked their flag, and laws, and scepter, and bay 
we de into the sluggish waters of the Sehbeldt My 
lord, | learned that it ia the right of a uation to gov- 
ern iteelf—ut in this hall, but on the ramparts of 
Astwerp: upon those ramparts where Freedom 
was justly estimated, and where the possession of 
the precious gift was purchased by the effusi of 
generous blood. My lord, I admire the Dolgiane 
1 honor the Belgians, for thew and daring. 
and | will oot stigmatise the means by which they 
obtained a citizen king, a chamber ef deputies” 
It do a fact worthy of being recorded, that from 
the moment of F. M- her entry upon 
the political stage, to that of his sentence at Clon 
taal, he never accepted one shilling of the public 
mo His even, aa when be 
preceded to Belfast as ane of a deputation from 
the confederation, and also to Pari in. 1848, for 
the purpose of. presentia an ad-iress do the Provi 
sions) Government, were all defrayed out of bo 
own fortune, To the cause of Ireland, he 
bot only his genius hie energies, his time, 
thee bie fortune, In the highest sense of the 


THOMAS FRANCIS MEAGHER. 


worl, he wae a patriot! ireland and ber cause | 


were to bim everything. Fur ber he sacrificed all. 
The effect which the pursuit of a particular course 
might bo ve upon himself oc upon bis own fortunes, 
he so once considered Ho thought only of Ire 
and- a= of ireland impoverished and degraded — 

It is well know that the efforts for the emanci- 
pation of Ireland were crushed by British power 
in 1648 ; and that Meagher and others were tried 
for high treason, and enademoed to be banged, 
drawn and quartered, but had their sentence oom- 
muted to transportation for life to Van Dieman's 
Land. , 

Mr Meagher on being asked after bis conviction, 
whether he had anything i» say why sentence of 
death and execution should not be passed upaa 
him card — 

* My lords, it le my intention to say a few words 
only. I desire that (be last act of a proceeding 
which has oceupied so mush of the publie time, 
should be of short duration. Nar have | the inde 
icat wish to close the dreary ceremony of a state 
prosecution with a vai- display of words, Did I 
fear, that hereafter, when I shall be oo wor, the 
country I havo tried to serve would think ill of me, 
V might, indeed, avail myself of this wlemn mo 
ment to vindicate my senliments and my conduct 
Bat 1 have nò such fear, The country will judge 
of thowe eentimegts and that conduct m a light far 
different Grom that in which the Jury by which I 
have been convicted, have viewed them, and by 
the Country, the sentence whieh you, my bards are 
about to proneunce, will be remembered only as 


the severe and solenn attestation of my rectitude 
ant truth. Whatever be the language io 

the sentence be spoken, I know that my fate 
meet with sympathy and that my memory will be 
honored. 

“in speaking thes, accuse me not, my lorda, of 
an indecorous ] To the efforts I bare 
made ina jusi amd poble cause, | ascribe no rain 
importance ; tor do I for those efforta say 
high reward. But it so happens—end it will ever 
happen so—that they who have tried to serve their 
country, no. matter how weak tbe effort may have 
been are sure to receive the thanks amd blessings 
of the With my country, thea, I leave my 
Memory. piy sentimenta, my acta, prowdly feebag 
that they require oo vindication from me thie day. 
A jury of my countrymen, & i» Uwe, have 
me guilty of e crime of which I steed 7 
For thie | entertain not the slightest feeling of 
sentment towards them. lade. as they must 
have been by the change of the Lont Chief Just- 
ica, they must bare found so other verdict. What 
of that charge ! sirung observations on i | 
fe! sincerely would ii heft the miemaity of this 
scone ; bot ] would earemetly of yon, my 
lord—you who presite oo beach when tbe 
passions and prejudices of ihis bour have passed 
away, Vo appeal to your conscience, and ash of i 
was your change, a^ it ought to have. been impar 
ial ami indifferent between the subject add the 
crown. i 

* My lords. you may deem this language uabe 
coming in me. amd perbape tt may eval my fate But " 


— 


» 
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Y am bere to speak the troth, whatever i! may NM 
1 am here te reject nothing Idare ever dame, te 
retract eothing | bere erersall I am bere to 
crave with so lying Bp the life I consserale to the 


Wierty of my Par from it Bowe bere, hero 
where the thunk the She murderer bare 
Yeh their fme printa in tbe LX Nl 


where Ube shadows of death surreund me, and from 
which I eec my early grave jð an unanointed soil, 
open to rececne me—eren bère. eocreled by these 
terrors, the bape which has becboned me to the 
pendeus sa spen. which | bare been wreaked, still 
Qenecdes, ammates coraplures me. 

* Na, I do sot despair of my poor old éeuntry— 
ber peace, ber Wherty, ber glory. For that country 
I can Go oo more than bid ber bope. To EA this 
lam apte make ber a benefactor to humanity, 
meea of ung the meanest beggar in the world 

resture ber to ber naUve powers aod constitu- 

-tbis has been my bt and this ambition 
has been my crime Judged by the law of Bag- 
land I know thie crime cotaile the penalty of 
deal, bet the hotory of Ireland explains this 
crime. and jostifie: it Judged by that bistery I 
am no criminal 

^ You (addressing Mr Me Manos) are no criminal. 
You (adktressing Mr. O Donohoe) are no criminal I 
deserve mo punishment We deserve no punish- 
ment. Judged by thet history, the treamn of 
which I stand convicted lapes all ite guilt—is sane. 
tifed as a duty—will be ennobled s» a sacrifice. 

* With these sentiments, my lord, I await the sem- 
tence of the court. Having done what I felt to be 
my duty; having spoken what [ felt to be the 
truth as | hare dene on every occasion of my short 
career, I now bid farewell to the land of my birth, 
my persion, and my death—the country whose 
misfortunes have invoked my sympathies, whose 
factions I have sought ia still whee intellect I 
have prompted to a lefty aim, whose fivedom has 
been my fatal dream F offer to that country as a 
proof of the love I bear her, and the sincerity with 
which I thought and spoke, and struggled for ber 
freedom—the life of a young heart ; and with tha: 
life, all the hapas, the honors, the endearments of 
a happy and an honorable bomme 
* Promsunice, then, my lords, the senteoce @hich 
the law directe; and I will be prepared to hear it 
1 tros I shall be prepared to meet ite execution 
I bope to be sbie with a pure beart and perfect 
componare, to appear before a higher tribunal—a 
tribonal where a jodgv of infinite goolness, as well 
me of justes, will preside, and where, my loris, 
many, many, of the judgments of this world will 
‘be reversed.” 

‘The sentence of the court was then pronounced, 
as it bad been previously on Mr. O'Brien. it was 
as follows — 

"The sentence is, that you Terence Bellew 
McManas, you Patrick O'Doooboe, and you Tho 
mas Francis Meagher, be taken hence to the place 
from whea you came, and be thence drawn on a 
hurdie to the place of execution , that each of you 
be there hanged by the neck till you are dead; 
and that afterward, the bead of each of you shali 
be severed from the body, and the body of each of 
you divided into four quarters, to be disposed of as 


her Majesty may think At And may Almighty 
Ged have merey on your souls” 

sentence, after some painfyl sus 
penne wee comagiel by hec onec Majesty, mto 
coe of transportation to the penal colonies. 

Mr Meagher escaped fru hi» impri oment and 
sailed for the United States arriving about the 
ftot June inet He met the mosi wel- 
tme, yet declined any public 

His speech declining this ovation shows the no 
Wen- amd the true misleaty of his characte: 

Ow the 10th of June, be was waited upon at the 
Astor House by a committee, consisting of the fol- 
low ing from the Common Council: Al 
derwen Oakley. Barr, Sturtevant, Ward, 
and Asitant Aldermen Wheelar, King, O'Brien, 
Mabbett, and Rogers 

Alderman Oakley, on the part of the committee, 
addressing Mr Meagher, said — 

* The pleasing duty has been assigned to me, as 
Chairman of the Committee of the Commen Coun 
ail of the City of New York, to cordially congrato- 
late you upos yoor arrival im this free country. 
We recognize in. you, sir, the young, and 
2 

religious liberty. We have sympathized with the 
people of Ireland in their effort» for freedom. We 
have eympathised with you, sir, and. your brave 
companions in exile, in the sufferings to which you 
were unjustly subjected ; and now, on behalf of the 
Corporation of York, I beg to present to you 
a certified copy wos adopted by both 
Beards of the Common Council, and earnestly re. 
quest your acceptance of a pablic reception iato, 
and the hospitalities of, the City of New York" 
following reply .— 

“Gertiewes: Had the effort in which I lost my 
freedom been successful, the honors now tendered 
would net have surprised me. But it was otherwise, 
Far from realus ng, it obscured the hope which accom. 
pamed sed in-pired 1t—ending suddenly i discour- 
agement and defeat. This che wide world knows, 
This, you yourselved must inwardly admit, though 
the goodness of your nature would seal your lips to 
the ademimofft being fearful of the disparagement it 
woul! imply, The gratitude of a people is most 
bounteous Jt is quick to appreciate, to encourage, 
te reward. Never slow or «tinted in the measure, 
it peores out—its fanit is to be too precipitate ami 
profuse Estimating merit not by the severe stan- 
dard of success, it takes motives into consideration, 
regardless of the fortune which attends them, aad 
for whatever sacrifices they have entailed, awards 
a great equivalent In this the gratitude of a peo 
ple differs from the gratitude of kings, With the 
latter, sageess is an essential pondition uf excellence. 


Pensions, ‘knightly decorations orders of nobility, 


these are given by kings in exchange only for the 
trophies which decorate their halls, or the acqnisi- 
tons which widen the surface of their deminion. 
Not ao with a people, as I have mid They do not 
Water and economie their gifta Whatever the 
reeuli—be the motive upright. be the deed honor- 
ahle—and their favore are forthooming. Moreover, 
it happens chat where dinaster has most 
— pipo duis Du 
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most evoked, and their treasures most plenteously 
bestowed 

= This it ia which explains the proceedings in my 
regard, of the noble city which you represent, I 
have sought to serve my country and been anxious 
to contribute te her freedom. This I shall not as 
sume the modesty to deny Lang before 1 mingled 
in the strife of politics, it was my ambition to be 
identified with the interests of my country—te 
share ber glory, if glory was decreed her; to share 
her suffering and humiliation, if euch should he ber 
portion. * For the little 1 have done and suffered, I 
have had my reward in the penalty assigned me. 
To be the last and humblest name in the litany which 
contains the names of wwe and Prreowssto— 
names which awaken notes of heroism in the cold- 
ent hearts and stif to lofty purposes the most slug- 
gish mind—ie an homer which compensates me 
Fally for the privatio» Ihave endured. Any ree- 
ompense of a more joyous nature, it would il be 
cote me to receive, — Whilst my country remains 
in sorrow and subjection, it would be indelicate of 
me te participate im the festivities you propose. 
When she lifts ber head, and nerves her arm for a 
bolder struggle— when che goes forth, like Miriam, 
with song and timbrel to celebrate ber vietory—1, 
too, shall lift up my bead and join in the hymn of 
freedom. Till then, the retirement | ek will best 
accord with the lowe I bear her, and the sadness 
which her present fate inspires. 

“Nor do I forget the companions of my exile. My 
heart is with them at this bour, and shares the sol 
itude in which they dwell, The freedom that i» 
restored. to me, i» obliterated by the recollection of 
their captivity. While they are in prison asbadow 
rests upon my spirit ; amd the thewghts, that might 
otherwise be free, throb heavily within me. It i 
painful for me to speak. I should feel happyein 
being permitted to be silent, Fur these rearune 
you will nut feel displeased with me for declining 
the bonore you solicit me to accept Did ] esteem 
them lees l should not consider myself so un wor 
thy, nor decline so conclusively to enjoy them. The 
privileges of »o etninent a city bd be sacred to 
those who personify a great and living cause—a 
past full of fame and a future full of bope—and 
where sames are prominent and impenshable ' 
pains me deeply to make this reply, being sensible 
of the enthusiasm which glows around me, and the 
eagerness with which a pobhc opportunity of meet- 
ing me has been awaited | know it will disappomt 
a generous anxiety ; but the propriety.of the de- 
termination I have come to, is proved by the inef- 
ficvency even of this consideration to overcome me. 
I know, too, that as it grieves me, it will grieve 
others, and that perhaps the motives that have led 
to it, may be misunderstood, misconstrued, and 
censured, But | am confident that, fer a little 
while the publie judgment will sanction the act, 
which a due regard to what I owe my country, wy 
companions and myself, seriously dictates Yet, 
eo far as your invitation recognizes the fidelity with 
which I adhered, and still adhere, to à good and 
glorious cause, be assured that it has not been 
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as ever, | perceive within my country the faculties 
whieh fit her for a useful and bonorable position ; 
and believing that they require only to be get in 
motion to prove successful, I still would prompt 
her to put them orth Besides, there is a pride 
within me that cannot be subdsed—there is within 
me an ambition that cannot be appeased I desire 
te have a country which shal! work out a fortune 
of ber own, and depend po longer fur subsistence on 
the charity of other nationa I desire to have a 
country which I can point to with exultation— 
whose prosperity shall be my life; whose glory 
shall be my guerdon. I desire to have a country 
which shall occupy a beneficent position in the 
world, and by her industry, i integrity, and 
courage, shall contribute, in with all free 
nations, to the common happiness and grandeur of 
bumanity Hopes may have darkened; but the 
destiny to which I would see my country lifted, i» 
ere me still—a hight, like that of Thabor, crown 
ed with an eternal sun. It is a bold ambition; but 
in thie fine country | could have pone other. 

" The moment we set our foot upan ber abore, we 
bebold the offspring of freedom Ihe energy, the 
thrift, the opulence, to which she has given birth— 
and at a glance, we cotprebend ber fruitfulness, 
utility, and splendor. We behold the wonders she 
has wrought—the deformed, transformed the crip- 
pled Colony springing into the robust proportions 
of an Empire which Alexander might have well 
sighed to conquer—the adventurous spirit of ber 
sons compensating by its rapidity, in little more 
than a half century, for the thousands of years in 
which the land lay still in the shadows of the an- 
cient foreste—we behold all this and the worship 
of eur youth becomes more impassioned and pro- 
found. To this land | came as an outeast, to seek 
an honorable home ; as an outlaw, to claim the pro- 
tection of a Gaff that is inviolaile. By one of the 
wisest and mildest of the ancient it was 
decreed, that all those who were driven from their 
own country should be admitted into the citizen- 
ship of Athena On the same ground, in virtue of 
the sentence of perpetual banishment which ex- 
cludes me from my native land, I sought a quiet 
sanctuary in the home of Wasmiscton. 

* To no other land could the heart which has felt 
the rude hand of tyranny, so confidently turn for a 
serene repose. Long may she prosper—continuing 
faithful to the inheritance lef: her by the fathers of 
the republic. Lang may she prosper—gathering 
into the bosam of her great family the children of 
all nations ; adding to her territory, not by the 
sword of the soldier or the subtlety of the states- 
man, buf by the diffumon of her principles, and the 
consonance of ber simple laws and institutions 
with the good sense and purer aspirations of man- 
kiad Long may 
to ber stock of 
and high above her countless fleets and cities. 
Even to the last generation, may ber monument of 
liberty be descried! In the darkest storms that 
threaten the thrones asd dynasties of the old world, 


“may it stand unscathed! In the darkest night 


which (alla upon the arme of a struggling people. 
may it shine forth like the crose in the wilderness, 
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and be tn them an emblem of bope and a signa! of 
salvation |” 

We are happy to know that Mr. Meagher's fa- 

ther is a map of wealth, and that the expatristed 
patriot son is not depeadent on the aid of strangers 
for the means of support His father i» a member 
of the British Parliament, and bae been fe the last 
seven years. 
It gives higher value to tbe services and sacrió- 
owe of our subject in the late struggle for Irish lib- 
erty, whgn we reflect that be was not s restless, 
unknown, poverty amitten adventurer, with every- 
thing to gain, if successful, and nothing to lose , but 
he left ense, and wealth, and reputation, aad bigh 
social position, amd cast all into the scale of his 
country's emancipation, with the alternative of a 
felon's death. 


— — ao — — 


THE PROFITS OF PHRENOLOGY. 


BY A E CHAMBERLAIN, 

I noticed in the Journal for August a well-writ- 
Ven and sensible article under the tithe,” Ia Phre- 
nology Profitable ^ which should be read by the 
very many mammon seekers of the present day, 
who can eee no utility in any science or art unless 
accompanied at every step with money, or the 
means of acquiring it That sordid sensaaliam that 
to so great an extent obtains in the prosent age, 
stifling all the fher sensibilities of man's mental 


engaging in any pursuit, however honorable or ba- 
manitary in ite nature, i» "Is it profitable!” If 
this question can be answered affirmatively, the in- 
terrogator will lose no time in adopting it Money 
Seems to be the all absorbing topic of his thoaghts 
by day ; and when night has drawn around him its 
sable curtain, his sleepless bours are haunted by ite 
goii When "tired nature's sweet restorer " em- 
braces his weary and emaciated body, visions of 
geld, and houses, and lande, multiplied to repletion, 
Git across his fanciful brain; and while be imag- 
ines himself an. Astor or Rothschild, the spell is 
broken and be awakes but to toil on the more 
seduloualy, not knowing that his night visione are, 
even should he succeed in scoumulating a fortune, 
at the sacrifice of mental and moral culture, a fit 
prototype of the reality. F 
Phrenology condemns the legitifhate ase of none 
of man's faculties it is the abuse of thea that it 
and the Bible interdicts. Acquisitiveness is an im 
portant and beaven sanctified organ, and we read 
in boly writ the calamity that shall come upoa bim 
who will not plow by reason of the cold—* He 
shall beg in harvest, and have nothing.” Man owes 
an important duty to himself, his family, and the 
world, that is to be discharged through the proper 
cultivation and activity of this organ But at the 
same time the allurementa of wealth afi the gaudy 
equipage of fortune should not so engross the mod 
as to destroy ita legitimate use, and prodace a wor- 
bid sensualiem. After serving himself and family. 
Benevolence demands a portion of his surplus to 
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ing the interrogatory tbe reader has already seen 
that I disset from the too prevalest opinion that 
nothing is profitable unless accompanied with a 
tihower of dollars and centa The common branches 
of an English education, may not, necessarily, be 
pw ay gagahna idm ef 
tbat term, men can be cited who have grown 
rich that cannot réad nor write, What profit is a 
geographical ksowledge cl the globe upon which 
we live—the different countries, oceane, seas, lakea, 
rivers, mountains, and capes! Certainly to an in- 
dividual whose whole soul is swallowed up in the 
accumulation of wealth, this may be of very little 
aid. But there are very few who would willingly 
part with this fundamestal @ranch for the remu- 
veration of a few hundred dollars; and yet it may 
never make him the richer. What profit a knowl-. 
edge of the esdiess extent of organised emsteace, 
from the coloseal, fommlifercus animala, brought to 
lbi by geolugy, down to the in/usprie, eo infini- 
all amal) that eqrbt milhon of them would 
have a vast parade ground in the shell of a mas- 
tard seed ! What profit a knowledge that the 
earth has been in existence long, that 
it was ip primeval time an meandescest mas of 
matter that ages must have elapsed before it was 
adapted to organic life; that there have besen suc- 
e creations amd destructions of anumale and 
plants from the lowest order upward, adapted to 
its gradual refrigeration; that man waa, compara, 
tively, placed upos tbe earth bot a few days ago, 
and ıs a subject of tbe same inexorable lew! 
Beienüfic kmowledge is profitable, for it reveals 
to man be yporanpe teaches lum to bumble hun- 


» 


eel! before ( mmecence, and fits him fa usefulnese 
in life, And the Apostle Paul must have had a 
sumiler view when be says, ^ Godliness i» profitable 
soio all things”—1 Tim. 4: & Godliness may be 
deGoed—piety , belief in God, and reverence for 
de character and laws. And by the term law, in 
this eemnecuce, may be understood bnih moral 

physical law. Now, there are two ways by 

we may become &quaited with God's character 
aet ; mature and revelation ; ard as both are 
necessarily, be è discrepancy between them; so 
ihat what light we may glean from tbe page of na 
ture showld be regarded as divine truth, and aid us 
in oor conception of God» character and laws 
Now, av it is imposible for man to godi 
pes—ihal ia to hare a reverence God's char- 
scier and laws, unies be can form an idea of the 
design, character, and tendency. of them, jt i» de- 
decsble that every item of hnowledge [2] 
ws je forming this ides je iovaloabie. — Perbaps 
physesl law w auwbere more forcildy illustraied. 
than ia the planetary rystem We vee it governed 
iy the came fized principles that have, since the 
creation, acted upon it—the earth & unit of that 
eystem traveling te mimense annual circle about 
the source of bent pod light, with a variation of 
seanna caused by the most simple yet efficient 
lew, carrying with it in a series of epieycloidal 
curves a satellite to chase away the glow of might, 
Bt the samd Ume turning with immense velocity 


and there i» revecied to a» a sublime sense of the 
wonderfal design, chill, and power of the Great 
Arrhitert, and we feel a reverential awe io the 
rene Hone Vewrration, the mtor priaci- 
phe of the moral sentiments i» drawn mie action, 
we w^ ore am Ibhi of wisdom amd power in 
the external universo, upbeld by the nicest depend- 
corer. am) portraying the character of the Jovisi- 
Me We ree Bem velence ealileted in the change 
A ecm the alternation of day end might, oun. 
hiw amd. rein, cold and heat; and while we wit. 
oem thie principle, written s» with the point of a 
deemed upm the esterna! universe, we become 
Sier and better and remember the commend — 
* Love the Lord hy God with ali hy hart" 
Tohe a more bailar example Witos the io- 
amstahs penoreme oí ietro epera! vol in erer 
vary md keeles omesth cur fect the mosca 


tala, glacial var tye to (uter onm trim tn fone 
de Wy awari io be gremi tocrpiaris d mater. 
Were K wg be o prera) law cd gre tate, thie 
2 — A 
—— 2 ——-4 du of te maler 
plete Ard ohie Lienii] w eored cm 
„. A Lone Ber barera in the ee 
LE 
rb des Posimo, “| medstuto on all thy works, 
— the work of thy heme” 


to the illustration of the character or government 
of the Deity, and therefore should he encourage 
and rejoice in all such investigations, and bid God 
speed to the votaries of scieose Even tbough he 
cannot see how the new discovery wil illustrate 
religion, and though, when imperivctly 

it may seem to have an unfavorable aspect, he need 
not fear to confide in the general principle that sci- 
thee and religion are alike of divine origin, and 


any other; and the fact that 
biblical truth, is sufficient evidence of ite divine 
origin. Bot I do not use the phrase divine origin 
is relation to Phreoulegy in particolar, but to all 
these sciences that are mathematically demogatra- 
ble and coincide with, aod are subservient to, 
scriptura truth. Map is not the creator of science 
nothing. He investigates, 


physical phenomena with far greater perspicuily 
than bad before been done (jall and Spurabeim 
bare dee ne more—ne lew The former d 
ered important physical truth, the latter has un 
chambers of man à intellect 


Phrenology should not te studied as a means of 
mahing, though we night take a pecuniary 


nomena in a more clear and come manser than 
wey theory of metaphysics in ancient or modern 
mee 


Reid, and Locke, snd Brown may porples with 
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the moment of their formation until their ex- 
istence ceases, Tuke, as an example, the bu- 
man body. We know that we are contina- 
ally losing in different ways, as perspiration, 
respiration, de, a pert of thé elements 
which enter into the composition of our bod- 
ies. These losses, which in a day amount to 
many pounds, weaken us, and we would soon 
die, did we not repair them by means of ali- 
ment and drink. We alsó resist great heat 
or cold; thus having within a peculiar source 
of heat, and the means of cooling, maintain- 
ing always at a temperatüre of 98°, 


ino matter what the condition of the external 


atmosphere may be. Thus, it appears that 
there is going on a continual intrinsic move- 
ment, by means of which our organs appear 
on the one hand, to use up and destroy them- 
selves, and on tbe other, to repair themselves 
and acguire new power; and that this re- 
newal of our constituent elements i» one of 
the fundamental actions of life. 

The functions whieh effect these changes 
in the body are— 

Inogsrios, Cimcctartos or tHe Moon, 
Resrimatios, Avsonrrios, and Secarnos, 


We propose in the following numbers to 
treat of 


DIGESTION. 


In man the apparatus of digestion is com- 
posed of the following parts :— 

Mot en, Torn, Satrvany GLaxps, Guner, 
Srowacn, Deovesum, lereertxes, Srizex, 
Livin, apd l'awcugas, 

Ins Movru.—The mouth is so called from 
the Saxon word mur, which signifies a cavi- 
ty. It in bounded in front by the lips; on 
either vide by the internal surface of the 
chooks ; above by the hard palate and teeth 
of the upperjaw ; below by the tongue, by 


the m stretched between the 
‘arch of the lower jaw and undér surface of 


the tongue, and by the teeth of the lower 
jew; and behind by the sof palate and 
fauces, In the thovth are the folluwing 
parti — 

Teern, Guus, Tonovs, Excnaronr Drom, 
Mvots Fonte &o. 

At is im thin cavity that the food is out, 
torn, or braised by the tooth, is is 
«veut mene s amd 
which e then subjected to The 
munth, alen, eontaine the organe of laste, 
and serves in resjáration, articulation, e»pect- 
ration, abd auction. 


—m— 
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for 


Pra. 4. THE TEETH ; reer rosrrioy AND WEAVER 


The teeth differ it various animals, accotd- 
ing to the food on which they live. In the 
human jaw, however, they have been divided 
into four classes, the division being founded 
on their varieties of shape and office. We 
have— 

Ist. The Zncisors, or cutting teeth. In 
common language they are called the front 
teeth. There are four in each jaw, two cen- 
tral and two lateral. 

2d. The Canine Teeth, (cuspidati,) of tear- 
ing teeth. They are next in order to the 
cutting teeth, and are quite sharp, They 
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are four in number, two above and two be- 
low. 

34. The Bieuspid dua, or ndi adem 
They follow the canine, and are intermediate 
in size between them and the molars. There 
are four above and four below. 

4th. The Molers, or grinders. They are 
so called from their office being to grind or 
bruise the food. They are mach larger than 
the other teeth, and have murs fangs, partic- 
ularly in the upper jaw. They are twelve in 
number, six in the upper and six in the low- 
or jaw 


yo 
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Tho permanent teeth are thirty in num- 
ber, The tesüporary, or milk , are but 
2 in mumbar, and make their appear. 
ance in the following order ;— 


+ From five to eight months, the four central 
incisors. | 


Wale ean og 4 A 


From seven to — up FR. fowr lateral 


inc 


From twelve te sixteen months, the four 


anterior molar, 
From fourteen to twenty mouths, the four 


enspidati. 


81 


From eighteen to thirty-six months, the 
four posterior molars, 

At about eight years of age the tempora-- 
ry teeth begin to fall out, and.the permanent 
teeth take their place. The following is their 
usual time of development :— 

Central incisors at eight years. 

Lateral incisors at nine years. 

First bicuspid at ten years. 

Second bicuspid at eleven years. 

Canines at twelve to twelve-and-ehalf 
years. 

Second molars at twelve and a-half to four- 
teen years.* 

Although the teeth are hard, finty, and 
resisting in their natare, yet they must be 
regwded as livirg parts, subject. to the same 
changes as onganimed and living matter in 
like condition, Each tooth has been divided 
into three parta—the root, neck, and crows. 
Tie root is that portion which is implanted 
in the socket of the jaw. The fangs of each 
tooth are perforated loa ptadimally by a smali 
canal, (as is iWustgated im fig. I) through 
which the blood-vossel and nerves arc admit- 
ted to its central parts. From these blood- 
vessels the tooth derives its nourish ment— 
from the nerve that sensibility which makes 
us aware of the contact of bodies, and whicb, 
when the nerve is exposed. or diseased, gi 
rise to that intolerable and racking pain, cal- 
led the tooth ache, The neck is that por 
tion whieh ie encircled by the gum, and the 
white crown, appearing above the gum, and 
covered with a substande called xs awer, 

Enamel is one of the hardest productions 
of the animal body. It bas Leen known to 
strike fire with steel. The ebemical proper 
ties of enamel are nearly the same as those 
of bone, with thie exception, however, that 
they do dot contain a» much phosphate of 
lime and magnesia as enamel This’ 
stance is fownd only upon the body 
tooth, covering the outside of the ‘crown, 
Whea broken it appears fibrous, and all the 
strata are directed. from the circumference to 
the center of tle tooth. This enamel ie 
thickest on the grinding surface and on the ` 
cutting edges or ponte of the teeth, becom- 
ing gradually thinner as it approaches the 
neck, where it tarminates inecnaibly. 

The teeth are abeo invested 
trum, from their fange to a lite 
lony socketa, where it is attached to the guma, 
This membrano seema to be common to the 
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1. Parctid Ghod 2 Doct for conveying the 

saliva into the mouth. 

Tur Scurvany Giaxvs.—lf we take a bit 
of dry bread in the mouth, and attempt to 
motivate it, we eocounter po small difficulty 
from the stiffness of the mass, and feel read- 
ity that it woald be in vain for us to attempt 
to swallow it until moistened. Accordingly, 
a fluid, called saliva, is copiously secreted and 
poured out into the mouth for this purpose. 
The organe which secrete this fluid àre glands. 
These are three in number on each side. 

tst The Parotid Gland, situated before 
the ear, and behind the angle of the corner 
jaw. Tt commvunicates with the mouth by a 
small duct or canal which, passing through 
the muscles of the cheek, opens into the 
mouth by a small opening opposite the second 
grinder of the upper jaw. 

2d. The Swbmariliery Gland, situated 
below the lower jaw between its angle and 
the chin, and 

Sd. The Sublingual Gland, lying in the 
mouth below the tongue. 


These glands are arranged ia such a manr | 


der that the mouth cannot be opened or shut 


ence of the smallest quantity of food i suffi. 
cent to bagin. 

The apparatus of mastication and imoira 
Gon vary according to the kind of kol on 
whieh saimah live; hut ia the higher orders 
it osasista of the para already mestoscl. 
la those animah that live on very soft kanl, 
so woth o cabvery gooh are Él In 
[MEE ou, orem 


other downward and in front, (the windpipe,) 
and a third downward into the gullet, or 


as noar the root of the under surface of the 
tongue as it can be. When food or drink 
is paming through the mouth into the gul- 
let, the tongue is prewmed down so close on 
the opening of imdpipe, that not a sin- 
gle drop of water, of grain of food, can enter 
it, and when by accident à morsel of food 
does enter, it causes violent coughing and 
not unfrequently suffocation. 

The omphages is a simple round tube, 
made up of two rows of muscular fibers, one 
longitadioal and the other transverse and 
circular, with a soft moist lining, to facilitate 
the transmission of food. The food does not 


simply h - When a morsel is introduced, 
ita upper portion contrasta involuntarily, amd 
pushes the mass downward ; the portion nów 
reached contracts in turn, and so on, in suc- 
common, ull it reaches the stomach. 
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This science, revealing all the beauties of nature, 
ths, wf mind over matter, i» calculated, 
— revolutionise tbe world, as we fre 


Raise your voices till every meaner soul 
is made to bow in awe atl reverence before thoes 
truths which «lone can teach matikind the true 
philosophy of the mind. 

Thousands go to church to please their Ideality 


we shall, we must, obey men who are a law vato 
themseives 


The question has often beep addressed to me 
since T have been interested in the Journal, le it 
profitable—what are you to gain by such read- 
ingi” | bave now only to show them Cre reply, 
in the August number of the Journal. 

The incentive in reading, I am happy to say, ie 
not always the Almighty Dollar; the mighty in- 
centive for which we read, should be to cultivate 
all the beauties of mind God has given us; to awa- 
ken our Benevolence to feel for those who are in 
sorrow, and relieve the physical suffering of all 
who come within our sphere, as far as lies in our 
power; and we never should lose sight of that 
faculty which binds us to our friends by the strong 
est links of affection. When we feel a spark of 
sympathy in our breast, let us cherish it 
until it burst a besutifal blaze, When Con 
scientiousness bide us do unto our fellow-beings, 
wherever we meet them, as we would have them 
do usto us, may God forbid that perverted Acqui- 
sitiveness shall quench the thought. Myst it 
always be the simple profit áa to crown our 
euterprise | Will fatber» and mothers leave their 
helpless children to educate themselves, and madly 
rush to those mines of wealth merely to gratify 
their love of gold and outstrip the bounde of mod 
eration. 

We mus ered! The whole world erion give us 
beoke—even the savage laden But what shall 
we read, and what for! We will read the Journal, 
that we may better understand the elements of our 


| own mature and the relation in which we stami to our 


Oréater, We will read it, that we may better be 
able k: “silence the grevelling propensities of cor 
matures" Then will it, indeed, be reerrrame Let 
skeptics read, aa! then retort in their vulgar terme, 
it w all a bug buggery. Lot the would be levrmed 
endl at ity treths for awhile, if they piapa; they 
will eventually «ee thew Nolf essem leteliel io 
tho dum, amd the (rure of thew .. 
wither! and bigi by the oteasl y amd Bohr Ben 
mareh of Troth M oria uta ia opto of deme 
qegeee, and while we bust the bommer fa the 
ummerta] (Top, may we mt bagot te bere in reve 
— am deep dere lobe- the shrine nhe 
emn (no — 2 Se ramis 
Aa eo Ube ardet . rui demise be emet 
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the " labyrinthe of;thie heaven born science." IRON : 
the Editore of tbe Journal, by their umweariad TTS MANUFACTURE AND USES. 
tions, gently lead them through ite windings Then When Orawus, King of Lydia, remarkable for 
shall their golden precepts make us fool, " that we | thie riches ia (guid and silver asked Salon, ose of 
have the promise of the life which now is, and of | tho wine men of Greece, who was stopping tempo 
that which ia to come." ma rarily at his court,“ which was the most valuable 
" metal," be fully expected that the answer of the 
| philosopher would be in accordance with his 
ELOQUENCE OF SILENCE. pp op on dd tertio rr eom 
hutenda dites! e com> sage, as if despising his ignorance and folly, 
vite, Seal AUi, canum! mi crema nae baggy d ani 
2 n 3 and eines ana ob aa 
dh aom * may be put—uses which a» yet it bad never per- 
aan td ties thr Guest eae formed. To the ancients iron was unsknown. The 
her lover's fondest bapes by complacent and assent. Egyptians, the earlier Greeks and Romane never 
ing silence. Should you bear an smertion, which | "54d it, their weapons of war, of agriculture, and 
you may deem false made by some one, of whose the chase being fashioned of bronse, a compound of 
veracity politeness may withhold you from openly copper and tin. lo that age, civilization had not 
declaring your doubt! You denote a difference | *tranced to the emeltigg’@f iron, a process, which 
of opinion by remaining silent. » indicates truly the stage of advancement which the 
Are you receiving a reprimand frotp a superior ! human family have made, and which may now be 
You mark your respect by an attentive and eub. | {tly applied as a test to any nation: for where irop 
missive sjence. Are you compelled to listen to | . extensively manufactured there i» industry, skill, 
the frivolous conversation of » eoxcomb ! You | nee, and wealth It has been computed that 
signify your despicable opinion by remaining silent the real amount of actual value received from iron 
and treating bis loquacity with contempt. mines is ten times as much as is obtained from those 
4 of gold and silver, and half of the Shale value 
Ave you bi ha entm of sog negesiation, bet eee 


to enter on a discussion painful to your own feel- Ite di bus dene fare, *. 
ings, and to those who'are concerned in it! The ——— of im — eem 
subject isslmost invariably prefaced by an awkward | i 4 Peas on pen? 
E anterior to the Christian Era, and even at a 
Are you witness to some miraculous display of ueri e rry d ger aba in 
supernatural power ; the dread and astonishment Posipeil, the cutilag ) ——— 
with which you are impressed, imposes involuntary The Chalybes, & people bordering on the Black 
silence. Silence has also its utility and advantages ; Sen, were, «o far beck as 500 B. O., workeradn iroa 
and first, what an incalculable portion of domestic and steel; from them it passed into G and 
strife and dimension might have been prevented ; Rome. The mines Öf iron in Spain were v ked 
how often might the quarrel, which by mutual | ata period very litt later fhan that referred to, 
aggravation bas termigated in bloodshed, have | and the ores of Elba and Styria furnished the as- 
been checked in its comnioncement by a well-timed | cients with most of this metal. : 
and judicious silence! Those persons only who In our country, New Ragland, New York, And 
have experienced, are gware of the beneficial effects 2 


grow on the surface of the earth, it is conveyed i» 
(8 the bodies of animala Here n performs a eu 
rius office, that of retrining and uansferring the 
naygon from ihe air breathed to the carbon of the 
food, and tros siding ia keeping up tbe animal 
heat of the body. i 

But although iron is tbe most common of the 
Metals, it is by far the most diffcylt to obtain ia a 
state fit for uxo, and the discovery of the modes of 
‘working seems to be posterior to the . bw 
reducing gold, silver, sod copper. A remarkable 
Circumstance in the bistory of iron is that it has 
been found safer, that is in ita pare metallic states, 
in «tones and masses apparently of meteoric origin, 
and occasionally in the carthgeiating as an cleve 
ted rocky bill. Two extensive masses of iron ore 
exist in this country, one in Massachusetts and the 
other io Missouri ; this bill bas a base of two 
miles and an elevation feet ; it consists of 
the variety termed specular , aod yrelds 70 per 
cent of metal. 

In some measure, owing to the existence of our 
custom regulations, the manufacture of iron is not 
carried out on s reale, The greater portion 

iron consumed in thie country is of European 
origin. Englahd, Sweden, and Germany furush 
almost the entire, and much of the whole is tbe 
prodüce of England. ‘There it is that the manu- 
facture of iron may be sceo carried on in ite grest- 
ext perfection and in enormous quantity. 

On approaching a large iron- work, the fames and 
smoke of the blast furnaces vividly point oot the 
locality. This ever-enduring flame i» one of the 
moet features of all soch works. An 
iron furnace is a most untiring laboratory , it worka 
night and day, Sunday and week day, never stop- 
ping ao instant for mooths or perhaps years to- 
gether. It is alwayenearly full of ere burning 

Andes replenished from above as fast aa 
the product is drawn out at the bottom ; and its 
top being gpnerally open to the sir, e vivid body 
of flame is almost. continuously shooting upwards, 
visible for many miles in every direction. 

The metal is generally found combined with va- 


of the A to the exasperating | variet y. and easily worked with anthracite. Prous earthy in a strong dark-colored ore 
threat—the sneer, ofthe unjustly imputed | éylvania, Eastern New York, and Tennesse fur- | termed i ; this ore differs in various dis- 
culpability, shall answer never a Word. Secondly, | nish bamnatites, ores requiring were furnace beat | tricta of country, and accordingly eme 
there are not wanting instances bere the repute- | to separate the metal. modification of a presse to all ; they all 


tion, the fortune, the happiness, nay, the life, of the The manifuld uses of this valuable ore are sn well 
fellow creature, might by preserved by a charitable | known as merely to require being noticed. It bas 
silence, either by the suppression of some condem- | been well described, by Dr. Ure, as accommodating 
ning circumstances, or by refusing to unite in the P itself to all our wants, our desires and. even our 
defamatory allegation. Thirdly, t» any one whois | caprices; serviceablealike to arta, sciences, war, and 
snis (o pass fer a person of deep reflection amd | peace fhe «ame ore yieida the sword, the plow 
saperiog understanding. | wouhi recommend to say | share, the pruning husk, the graver, the needle, the 
Vut little ; silence living cunsibered by many people | watch spring aul the carriage spring, the chisel, 
as a certain imlecaten of wisdom, ani | must my. the chain, ami the anchor; the enses, the enn 
self onies Tshgubt prefer the man wio thinks | non, ani the kumb. Ht in, prrhape, the poly metal 
mach without sponding, to bim whe appake much | which is not jpécen to the human pene, whehe 
v rtbeet hinding at the anime Lime jt is a valealde mede -~ ° 
Net that | wouhi be euppessed to be an alr mate Asit is the most 4 EN EM 
rr. 
sinte thee eee eee eee 
— 4 „„ 
be ahaire e.. Dag at pede — NP 
— — — aaeth requises, — od inm M . — and d tying ape the lom o rm amp by 
— — i safety waters, anl im theme ae Soil as im the pienie mih | die mrene of romy waters amd fou den 


generally contain water, silex or fist, sulphur, and 
carbonic acid. The ore is found in veins and beds, 
which are usually quarried andmined by gunpowder. 
It ie to separate these substances, naturally co ex- 
ieung. that the whole husmens of the manufacture 
of unm etre IM all thee atimtancss perhaps tbe 
sulphur v the mæt abumiant and. as yet, tbe bast 
valualde bw to reader the irem par the sulphur 
— ter emotion! ost. aml ia thus bast to cammeree | 
cm ahh annunt the calphor ores of som are rafe 
ly weed fn the manufactured metal, they are mat 
wm thet account. hewewer, the bee ceri They 
are widely scattered in alment every rh. and 
bere thes aleam | im elais fermions orth mort 
ingrtalés mation they gree tht mh a very anm 
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we shall, wo must, obey men who are a law wate 
Ae 
The question has often beep addressed to me 
since T have been interested in the Journal, * Is it 
profitable—what are you to gain by such read. 
ing I". I have now only to show them Gra reply, 
in the August number of the Journal. 
The incentive in reading, I am happy to say, is 
pet alwaye the Almighty Dollar, the mighty in- 
and a third downward into the gullet, or t pm 
N beauties of has given us; to awa 
rr ken our e feel for those who are ia 
d ds windpipe monte sorrow, and relieve the physical suffering of all 
osaphagus, and ite upper opening is | who come within our sphere, as far as lies in our 
as near the root of the under surface of the | power; and we never should lose sight of that 
tongue as it can be. When food or drink | faculty which binds us to our friends by the strong 


is passing through the mouth into tbe gul- est links of affection. When we a spark of 


of dry bread in the mouth, and attempt to 
anestitate jt, we eocounter no small difficulty 
from the stiffness of the mass, and feel read- 
ily that it would be in vain for us to attempt 
to swallow it patil moistened. Accordingly, 
a Suid, called saliva, is copiously secreted and 


The organs which secrete this fluid are glands. let, the tongue is pressed down so close on har (md lei ruinis e 
These are three in number on each side, the opening of imdpipe, that not a sin- i p sy adem wies 


gle drop of water, of grain of food, can enter | wherever we moet them, as we would have them 
it, and when by accident a morsel of food | do unto us, may God forbid that perverted Acqui- 
does enter, it causes violent coughing and | sitiveness shall queneh the thought. Myst it 
not unfrequently suffocation. always be the simple profit 10 crown our 
— is a simple round tube, | “rene! e eee 
made up of two rows of muscular filers, one m quy ng de merece, me apre 
longitudinal and the other transverse and | their love of gold end outetzip the bounds of mod- 
circular, with a soft moist lining, to facilitate | eration. 
the transmission of food. The food does not We must prad! The whole world cee give us 


beoks—even the savage Indian. But what shall 
sag the cnplagpym come hove euP- | ocak a 


posed, like water through a funnel. It te | Sh 

may better understand tbe elementa of ior 
conveyed inp the stomach by sucormive | jum nature and the relation in Which we stand to our 
contractions of this organ. The process is | Creator, We will read it, that we may better be 
simply thins—When a morsel is introduced, | able to “silence the grevelling propensities of our 
ite upper portion contrasta involuntarily, anl matures" Thee will it, indeed, be reevrrame Let 
: i skeptics read aa! then patart in tbeir vulyar terme 
pubes tLe mass downward ; the portion 1 
x it m all a hupbuggery. Lot the wouhi be levmed 
reached contracte in tura, and so on, in suc eng ot itg e fer awhile, V theg pago; they 
common, Ul) it reaches the stomach. will eventually see their HelfemeemJevelle! to 
im — 1 ds uei Dd aul 
THE PHRENOLUGICAL JOURNAL. | aed of Trath M orna iom ia spito of demo 
| bave been very mesh emesi um] — aod while vo host the — ba thy 
. by the J aural fool bene | immortal Clay, may we met Aagot to bate in rere 
32.3 my queis em) thet cela) Belang teneo am] deep devote hobs. the shrine nhe 

Curb meat ane m every poroa s cote! whe tabes — centum the remains d iiio al Se names 
€ deep Show dno Eo gies eas eee Amd e» Ube ardemi ceder sí wrth ier be cater 


ist The Parotid Gland, situated before 
the ear, and behind the angle of the corner 
jaw. Tt comnvunicates with the mouth by ^ 
small duct or canal which, passing through 
the muscles of the cheek, opens into the 
mouth by a small opening opposite tho second 
grinder of the upper jaw. 

Ad. The Swbmarillery Gland, situated 
below the lower jaw between its angle and 
the chin, and 

34. The Sublingual Gland, lying in the 
mouth below the tongue. 

These glands are arranged in such a man- 
" der that tbe mouth cannot be opened or shut 


ence of the smallest quantity of food is suffi- 
cet by bene. 

The apparatus of mastication and =* 
oe vary according to the kind of fol on 
which saimah le. hut im the higher cedens 
^ commete of the para already mentboncl 
Ie those animal that live on very soft baal, 
we teeth or salivary ghab are fund. in 

h tho sbie fer me ~on we fi pom, terece 
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AM beefy — ani tte bie Fc verfu inean 
im Me Amd tbe Apestie Paul must bare bad a 
mlar view wien be cave ^ Clones © prodita hie 


Ee, quem We vec it governed 
uy the mame red princyples that hare, «mee the 
aaia, acted open 4 tbe earth a unt of that 


[ 
| 
| 
i 
| 


wonderful design, skill, aod of the Great 
Architect, and we feel a awe in the 
comtrmplation Here V eoeration, the motor princi 


be — We see Bewrvuleace exhibited m the change 


I same on the work of thy benda" 


t^ the Übuetreteom of the charecter or gurerament 
of the Deity; and therefore should he encoarage 
—— m ell — 4 — and bed Qod 
apeod to the votaries of ectenes Kren though be 
— ave how the new decwvery will illustrate 
religwa, aod Liwmagh whea imperfectly developed. 
n may coom to have an unfavorable aspect, be need 
wet fear to confide in the general prociplerthat ocr 
ence and religion are alie of divine origia, and 
Geese es 

Can there, thea, be any skeptics in relation to 
the profite of Phrenology} It i» a science that 
tore fully reveals the character of mankwd than 
any other; asd the fect that it harmonies with 
biblical treth, i» sufficient evidence of ite divine 
origin, But l do not use the phrase divine origin 


gravitation, Copernicus did oot a 
my of tbo solar eystem, which had tbe earth in the 
center under the Ptolemaic theory. Each of them 
made unportast discoverves i^ ecieoce that explain 
physical phenomena with far greater perspicuity 
than bad before been dòne. Gall and Spersheim 
have dome so more—ne lee The former discov- 


ered important truth, the latter bas um- 
as areal a > r aralar berii 
wal social sad mora! matere, and given him the 
touchstone by which be may, at a glance, decy pher 
the character of bis fellow man. And more; be 
has the equare amd compas by which be may 
mark out bie own destiny, and guide his bark clear 
from ihe adventitionsness of fortune. 
Phrenology should pot te studied as a means of 
money-making, though we might take a pecuniary 
view of the subject. Tt hes a higher, nobler, and 


the sordid one of gain It opens a vast Geld for 
tbougbt and unfolds the secret 
springs of the buman explaining wental phe 


Reid, and Locke, and Brown may perplex with 
their metaphysical subtleties, that may be ae re- 
markable for the profounl thought with which 
they abound, as for the darkness and doubt with 
which ‘they leave the student. Phresology even 
cw, in ite incipient stage, eclipses, in the perapi- 
culty and certainty of ite reasonings, their most 
elaborato n ] 


—ů — — —— 
* 
THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF DIGESTION. 
BT A P POTONUR, M. 5. 
vasea i 

One of the peculiar characteristics of liv- 
ing bodies is the changes whieb take place in 
tbe dimensions, form, and structure, from 


the moment of tbeir formation until tbeir ez- 
istence orama. Taho, as an the bu- 
man body. We know that we are continu- 
ally losing io different ways, aa perspiration, 
respiration, $c, a pert of the elements 
which enter into tbe compoaition of our bod- 
ies. These ome, which ja a day amount to 
many pounda, weaken us, and we would soon 
die, did we not repair them by means of ali- 
meot and drink. We also resist gront beat 
or cold ; thus having within a peculiar source 
of heat, and the means of cooling, maintain- 
ing our bodies always at à teniperature of 98°, 
no matter what the condition of the external 
atmosphere may be. Thus, it appears that 
there is going on a continual intrinsic move 
ment, by means of which our organs appear 
on tbe one band, to use up and destroy tbem- 
selves, and on the other, to repair themselves 
and acquire new power; and that this re- 
newal of our constituent elements is one of 
tbe fondamental actions of life. 

The functions wbich effect these changes 
in the body are— ; 

Diogsrios, Cracutatios oF tus Mood, 
Resrreariom, Assonrriox, and Secretos, 

We propose in the following number to 
treat of 


biG ENTION. 


In mau the apparatus of digestion de eom- 
posed of the following parts .— 

Morru. Teern, Satrvany Graspa, Geuze, 
Srowacm, Deopescm, Ixrzerixes, Stizex, 
Liven, aud Pawcasas. 

Tas Movrn.—The mouth is so called from 
the Saxon word mur, which signifies a cavi- 
ty. It is bounded in front by the lips; on 
either side by the internal surface of the 
cheeks; above by the hard palate and teeth 
of the upper jaw ; below by the tongue, by 
the nucus-membrane stretched between the 
arch of the Jower jaw and under surface of 
the tongue, and by the teeth of the lower 
jew; and behind by the sof palate and 
fauces, In the mouth are the following 
parts :— 

Teern, Guus, Tonus, Excasroar Deom, 
Mvovs Fou &c. 

Tt i» in this cavity that the food is cut, 
torn, or braised by the teeth, ia impregnated 
with saliva, and formed into a pulpy mas, 
which is then subjected to deglutition, The 
wouth, also, contains the organs of taste, 
and serves in respiration, articulation, ex peot- 
oration, and section. 


The teeth differ in various animals, accord- 
ing to the feod od which they live. In the 
human jaw, however, they have been divided 
into four classes, the divisioh being founded 
on their varieties of shape and office. We 
hay — 

Ist. The Zmeisors, or cutting teeth. In 
common language they are called the front 
teeth. There are four in each jaw, two cen- 
tral and two lateral. 

2d. The Canine Teeth, (cuspidati.) or tear- 
ing teeth. They are next in order to the 
cutting teeth, and are quite sharp. They 


Absa a 


nn 


Fw. |. THE TEETH ; rasa rosmios AND staves. 


are four in number, two above and two be- 
low. 

Sd. The Bieuspid Teeth, or small molars. 
They follow the canine, and are intermediate 
in size between them and the molars. There 
are four above and foar below. 

4th. The Molars, or grinders. They are 
so called from their office being to grind or 
bruise the food. They are mach larger than 
the other teeth, and have moro fangs, partic- 
ularly in the upper jaw. They are twelve in 
number, six in the upper nnd six in the low- 
er jaw. 


59 


8 


loads. Tara t 
twe poista in 


x A 7. 


The permanent teeth are thirty-two in num- 
ber. The temporary, or milk teeth, are bat 
twenty in number, and make their appear- 
ance in the following order: 

From five to eight months, the four central 
incisors. 


cuspidati. 


Wer y ir er 4 and 5. Bieuepida, having 


From seven to ten os, APR four lateral 

From twelve to sixteen months, the four 
anterior molars, 

From fourteen to twenty months, the four 


At about eight year of age the lempora- 
ry teeth begin to fall out, aud the permaneat 
teeth take their place, The following is their 
usaal time of development :— 


Canines at twelve to twelve-and-ehalf 


years. 

Second molars at twelve and a-half to four- 
teen yen.“ 

Although the teeth are bard, flinty, aod 
resisting in their patare, yet they must be 
reg rdc! as living parta, subject to tbe same 
changes & organised amd living matter in 
like condition, Each tooth has beeo divided 
into three parta—tbe roof, meck, and crown. 
Tie root is that portion which is implanted 
in the socket of the jaw. ‘The fangs of each 
tooth are perforated longitudinally by a small 
canal, (as if illustrated im, fig. 1,) through 
which the blood-veasel and nerves afe admit- 
ted to ite central parts. From these blood- 
vessels the tooth derives its nourmbmest— 
from the @érve bat sensibility which makes 
us aware of the contact of bodies, and which, 
when the nerve Ía exposed. or diseased, gives 
rise to that intolerable and racking pein, cal- 
led the toothaclie. The meck is that por- 


“tion which is encircled by the gum, and the 


white crown, ing above the gum, and 
covered with a substance called sx amer. 

Enamel is one of the hardést productions 
of the animal body. It has been known to 
strike fire with steel, The chemical proper- 
ties of enamel are nearly the asine as those 
of bone, with this exception, however, that 
they do not contain as much phosphate of 
lime and magtesia as enamel. This sub- 
stance is found only upon the body of the 
tooth, covering the outside of the crown. 
Whea broken it appears fibrous, and all the 
strata are directed from the circumference to 
the Genter of the tooth. This enamel is 
thickest on the grinding surface and on the ` 
cutting edges or points of the teeth, becom- 
ing gradually thinner as it approaches the 
neck, where it terminates insenaibly. 

The teeth are also invested with parice- 
tewm, from their fangs toa little beyond their 
bony sockets, where it is attached to the guma, 
This membrane seems to be common to the 


. 
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teoth which it This ocieneo, revealing al! the beauties of nature, 
wbich it Jines. the power of mind over matter, i» calculated, 
cured in their a red apbstance — —— tied of 
TL M Gell end lpumheim. This world shall be a Pars- 

alveolas process, as many perfor- diso when ovary one owns the truth and beauty of 
ations as there are teeth. The gums are ex- 112 Ob! guide us, ye champion lenders 


osedingly of miad. Raiss your velces till every meaner sou! 
le made to bow in awe and reverence before those 
iruthe whieh glove can teach mankind the true 
philosopiey of the miod 

go to church to please their Ideality 
beum Ar grer mem ond 
away the tedices bour and please our fancy, but 
when thet better day arrives we ehall lister to ser 


1 


wo chal, we most, obey men who are a law vato 
themseives 

The question has often been addremed to me 
since I bave been interested in the Journal, " Is it 
profitable—what are you to gain by euch read. 
ing I" 1 have now only to show them Graf» reply, 
in the Augast number of the Journal 

‘The incentive in reading, I am happy to my, is 
not always the Almighty Dollar; the mighty io- 
centive for whieh we read, eheuld be to cultivate 
all the beauties of mind God has given us; to aws- 
ken our Benevolence to feel for those who are in 
sorrow, and relieve the physical suffering of all 
who come within our sphere, as far ao lies in cur 
power; and we never should jose sight of that 
faculty which binds us to our Mes by tbe strong: 
est links of affection. When we feel a spark of 

kindled in our breast, let us cherish it 

until it burst inte a beautiful blasé. When Con- 
scientiouasees bide es do unto our fellow beings, 
wherever we mest them, as we would hare them 
do unta us, may God forbid that perverted Acqui- 
% = ebali quemeh the haly thought Mst it 
always be the simple pref which is to emwn our 
emerpras | Will fathers and mothers leave thesr 
helpless children to educate thames! ves, and mally 
ruh to those mines of wealth merely to gratify 
their love of goid and outeurip the bounds af mod 
orcum 

We mast red | The whole world cries, give us 
booke—even Lho carago Indian Put what ehall 
we raad, and what for! We will read the 

thet wo may eue understand the of our 
owe aature end the relation io which we stand to our 
 Orestor. We «Ili read it, thet wo may better de 
able to “alento ths gvevelling proyensitise of cur 
netures” The will A (pdeed, be reorrrepia Let 
skeptics read, aad thea patart in (heir vulgar terme, 


1 Parotid Olsod. £ Duct for emveying the 

alva mw the mouth. 

Tus Saurvanry Giasvs.—If we take a bit 
of dry bread m the mouth, and atiempt to 
masticate it, we encounter no emal! difficulty 
from the stiffness of the maw and feel read- 
ily that it would be in vain for w to attempt 
to ewallow it until moistened. Accordingly, 
a fuid, called saliva, is copiously secreted and 
pemured ost into the moeth for this 
The organs which secrete this fluid are 
These are three in number on each side. 

lst. The Parotid Gland, situsted before 
the ear, and behind the angle of the corner 
jew. Tt commaticstes with tbe mouth by ^ 
small dact or canal which, passing through 
the muscles of the cheek, opens into the 
moeth by a emal! opening opposite the second 
c= of. the upper jaw. 

28. The Submarillery Gland, situated 
below the lower jaw between ita angle and 


the food. The windpipe is situated in front 
of the osaphages, and ite upper opening is 
1» near the root of the under surface of the 
tongue as i can be. When food or drink 
through the mouth iato the gul- 
let, Une tongue is pressed down so close on 
the epening of the windpipe, that not a sio- 
gle drop of water, or grain of food, can enter 
it, and when by accident a morsel of food 
does enter, it causes violent coughing and 
mt. upfrequently suffocation. 

The cxaphages is a simple round tabe, 
made up «f two rows of muscular flera, ove 
lomgitediem] and the other traneverse and 
circular, with a sof moist lining, to facilitato 
the transmission of food. The food doss not 
run down the omephagwa, e» some have cep- 
posed, like water threagh ^ funnd. It i 
conveyed to the stomach by sussrasive 
contractiogs of thie engan. The proces is 
amply & more! is iotredaced, 
Ne upper portion contrasta voluntarily, aad 


dar wiih the pres- | pusbes the mass downward ; the portion now 
ence of thy wtnallest quantity oí food is oufi- | reached contracta in tara, and so on, in suc- aie co iR M Ger Mult Gor 
dient. 6o , ull it reaches the stomach. wil) eventually see their Helíesteem levelled io 
To M ation sh dee 3 tho dum, amd the frets of their Ae 
% the bind of food withered saxi blighted by the steady and eabroken 
des ve] * | que PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. | meme Temh hens uv e epe d dem. 


| Mare haaa r^ y murd cul gines! emasad om! 
emtortamed by the Journal. and thetetwe fea! bowed 
w mj qraiede oa! thet crvdial feeling 
ost artea im every jorenn's mand whe telas 

€ ey ioen im bin phonwe omano 


regum, amd while we isemi tho bammer for the 
immoerta) Clay, may we not forget to bow in revo- 
mance and deep devotion before the sbrive which 
enntaine the romaine of Dari ood Rrcaamsru 
nd os tho ardent cocher of truth desires to enter 


in Que aimab thet ivo on very edt fx), 
wo teeth er aalrvery giemdes are frend In 
fhe vwheb thy mkao, ws fed aves, terse 


E 
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the "labyrinthe of this heaven-born science,” may 
the Editore of the Journal, by their umweariad exer 
tions, gedtly led them through its windings. Then 
shall their golden precepts wake us fesl, " that we 
havé the promise of the life which now is, and of 
that which jg to come.” 2 


— — 
ELOQUENCE OF SILENCE. 


awe, may all be expremed by saying nothing. 

Do you seek an pesurance of your Misirem's 
affection! The fair one, whose sensibility shrinks 
from an avowal of her tender sentimenta, confirms 
her lover's fondest bopes by complaceot and assent. 
ing silence. Should you hear an amertiqn, which 
you may deem false made by some one, of whose 

politeness may withbold you from openly 
your doubt! You denote difference 

of opinion by remaining silent. D 

Are you receiving a reprimaad from a superier! 
You mark your respect by an attentive and sub 
missive silence Are you compelled to listen to 
the frivolous conversation of & comsomb! You 
signify your despicable opinion by remainisig silent 
and treating his loquacity with contempt 

Are you in the course of any negociation, about 
to enter on a discussion painful to your own foel- 
ings, and to those who are concerned in it! The 
eubject is almost invariably prefaced by an awk ward 
silence. 


Are you witness to some miraculous display of 


wn poses involuntary 
silence, Silence bao aleo its utility and advantages , 
and first, what an incalculable portion of domestic 
strife and dimension might have been prevented , 


bwen checked in its commencement by a well umed 
and judicious silence! Those persoas only who 
hau expeneoced, are aware of the baneban! effects 
of the forbearance which, to the exasperating 
threat — the malicinue sneer, or the unjust] y um puted 
culpability, shali answer never a word, Secondly, 
there are pot wanting instances where the reputa 


my. 
eif confess | ahowkl prefer the maa wha thinks 
much withow! speaking ta bim who epeake much 


without thinking 
Not that I would be supposed te be ao advocate 
fe habitual taciturne y Yin better appre 
the delight iator 

- * ekz tah tee LI 
vo admire tho truth awl justice of that apothegm 


which aaya, ^ Of muth speaking conet) repentanes, 
but in alberto ia safety." 


man in the career of improvement than that of any 
other knows event. iron was ecarcely used in 
Europe anterior to the Christian Era, and even at a 


flea, were, «o far back as 800 D. O., workers tn iron 
abd steel from them it passed into Greece and 
Home. The mines of iron in Spain were worked 
at a period very little later than that referred to, 
and the al Eiba and Styria furuiched the as- 
cento moast of this metal. 


Tbe manifuld usse af thie valuable ore are so wel: 
known as merely to require being notiped.— It has 
been well described, by Dr Ure, as econmématatiog: 
Melt to all oor wants, our desires and even our 
caprices , serviowable alike to arta, orsencea war, and 
peace— ths same ore yields the sword, the plow 
share, the pruning book, the graver, ths ele, ibe 
watch epring and the carriage spring, the chisel, 
the and the anchor, the compass, the can 
son, and the bomb. Ih ia, perhaps the only metal 
which i noi à pusun to (be human frame while 
at the ame time it is a valuable mediase 

As lt be the mosi useful so it ia also the most 
widely spread of metals Ite ores are conttered 
every where ia profusion, in propurtion to ite utility , 
in every latitude, mon, end even gentagion! forma. 
tum it existe in mam, and every onil emlaina a ne 
essary portion of ion. Ti is diseiesd in the 
waters, an) in that as wall as im Ube planto which 


oxygen from the air breathed to the càrbap of the 
food, and thus aiding io keeping up tbe animal 
beat of the body. 

But although iron ie the most common of the 
metals, it i» by far the most difficult to obtain in a 
state fit for use, and the discovery of the modes of 
working seems to be posterior to the processes for 
reducing gold, silver, and copper. A remarkable 
Cireumstance in the history of iron i» that it bas 
been found merser, that ie in ite pore metallic states, 
in stones and masses apparectly of meteoric ongia, 
and occasionally ia the earth, existing as an eleva. 
ted rocky bill. Two extensive masses of iron ore * 
exist in thie country, one in Masmechuseity and the 
other in Missouri ; this latter hill hae a base of two 
miles and an elevation of 380 feet; it consists of 
the variety termed specular iron, asd yielde 70 per 
cent of metal 

In some measure, owing to the existence of our 
custom regulations, the manufacture of iron ia not 
carried oot on a large scalo. The greater portion 
of iron consumed in this country ia of Buropean 
m England, Sweden, and Germany furuish 
almost the entire, and moch of the whole i» the 
produce of England. There it i» that the mano- 
facture of iroo may be seen carried on in its great: 
est. perfection amd m enormous quantity. 

Oa 
smoke of the blast furnaces vividly print out the 
locality. This e fame is one of the 
most remarkable features of all such. works. An 
iron furnace is a most untiring laboratory , it works 
night and day, Sunday and week day, never stop- 

instant for meothe of perhaps years to 

. Wisalways nearly full of Gercely buroug 
matenale, and is repleuabed (rm above a^ fast as 
the product is drawn out at the bottom ; and its 


The metal ia generally found combined with va 
1 in a strang dark colored ore 
termed irom stone , Uie ore differs ia varvous dis- 
(iets of cowstry, and requires Bocordümgly come 
tomlificaves of a precem commen to el), they all 


— E 
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powdered calls, 

mocilags. It is the principle of dyeing black col- 
ors ales, in which the cloth is dipped first in a bath 
of cupperes, or other solution of iron, and then dip: 
ped in a bath of osk bark or galls. The cloth im- 
medzately becomes of a jet black color. 

‘The treatment which iron ores are subjected to, 
in order to canvert them into the pure metal. or in- 
to steal though very complicated and laborious in 
practice, is yet simple im theory, amd easy to be 
understood 


‘The preliminary process of roasting bsa for its 
object to get rid of the water, sulphur, and vegeta- 
ble matters, or carbonic acid of the ore. The met 
a) in the ore now exists as an ozide of iron, (of iron 
amd oxygen combined) amociated with earthy 
matters, To remove the oxygen, and convert the 
amide ite pere metal. it i» Decemary t> present to 


candetone io placed cm the sides of the furnace. 
to render’ it se Gre proof as possible. Although the 
draf in the fornace is great, yet it is not of itself 
salicin to prodate a quiet combesten ^ riff 
iat beni to melt (be oro 

Alr is blows im by machinery through pipe? or 
fuge-et, i260 the lower part of the fornace and the 
Gbale sow forme what in called a blast furnece , as 
(ho mam melts it mala, sad wo repiemabed by me 
teriala, aro esd fusi thrown in from above while 
the mehed metal a draws of through a tap from 
bore Thos molten liquid is aat pure iron fur soch 
emmo be malted m feraaom bot ie sesira or the 


metal united with à small amount of charcoal 
(about $ per cent) When castings are required to 
be made, melde are made in. eand, and the fuid 
metal v transferred inte ladies, amd tbeoce poured 
imio tbe makie When not required for castings, it 
is formed into rough oblong pieces, called page, in 
the follow mg manner — 

^ To front of tha furnace is a fat earthen apace 
covered with sand, andis the sand are made de- 
pressione or chasoels by a pattern, the counterpart 
of the pig. middle of thia opace i» one 
long channel called the cow, from which branch off 
* bundred or more lateral channels or pige which, 
in the odd language of workmen, “suck the metal 
from the sow." All being ready, the clay stepper 
to the hole ia the lower part of the furnace is bro- 
ken away, and the white bot liquid metsi pours 
forth ip a stream, and is conducted by a trough to 
the sow, from wheoce it branches laterally into the 
pig mlda Ove by one these molde filled 
with the glistening liquid, until, at the 
whole present a most vivid sad remarkable appear- 
ance. The masses or pig» soon solidify, and are 
removed from the molds while in a bot state, and 
the bole or tap is securely closed op, preparatory 
ta another similar train of processes. 

To couvert the cast ipto bar iron, it has to be re- 
turned into a furnace, and subjected to an augment- 
ed beat, by which thwestbon i» expelled, and the 
iron becomes less fusible. This is termed refining. 
The fine metal thes obtained, is broken in pieces, 
and sent to the puddling furnace, where the iron 
luses all it» charcoal, becomes pasty, and lees its 
fuidity. If is worked into balle by meane of rode 
thrust into the furnace ; these lumps or balis are 
usually seventy pounds weight, and are Gt for be- 
ing hammered. The whole object of tbe puddling 
is to remove tbe carbon out of the iron, to which 
ite fluidity was due. As tbe carbon escapes, the 
fumbility of the mass diminishes 

These balls, or blooms, an they are termed, are 
placed on heavy anvib, and bestem with heavy 
cast iron Whee well bammered 
with these, the mass i» thee made to pass between 
grooved cylinders, which press it into the bar shape ; 
as it emerges from the cylinders, it is cat with a 
shears into shorter lengtha In every pair of roll- 
ers the grooves diminish in sige from end to end, so 
that, as in the process of wire drawing, the rod of 
iron becomes smaller and smaller, at every success- 
ive drawing between the rolls. Sheets of iron are 
made precisely in the samo way, tbe cylinders be- 
ing of suth s size, and having such flatness of sur- 
face, as will lead to the prodaction of a broad thin 
sheet, instead of a bar or rod. 

Limestond is added to the ore when in tbe fur- 
nace, with the object of removing the eilez or sand. 
With it the limestone unites and forms a glass, 
which Goats on the surface of the melted metal ; it 
thus serves to protect the metal from the action of 
the fuel or the air, which would oxydise it readily 
_ after it bas been melted. When this glass or slag 
accumulates, it is drawn off by small o at 
the side of be ters i 

Heated aiv ja often usad in these furnaces. Cest- 
irom pipes are placed round the furnsca e: that the 
air which passes throagh these prpea may be beat 


me 


*d, befure it ie driven into the tuyeres by the fans; 
the whole air which i» supplied to the. furnace 
having to traverse these, by which it» temperature 
reaches 100 degrees, or above the melting point of 
lead. ‘The use of the Act Meat, as this is termed, 
is very economical the ore being smelted with 
little more than half the cual necessary when the 
furnaces are worked with air, in the usual manner. 
‘The business of the irom- maker bere ceases. He 
has made bare and sheets of iroo—these pass into 
the hands of others, who form from them the count- 
Jess articles of every day life, front a nail to a steam- 
engine. about iroo manufacture is 
noise, bustle, and activity. The quarries where the 
limestone is raised, the minsa that yield the coal 
and the iron stone, the canals and railways that 
bring these minerals to one place, the ovens where 
the coal i» cooked, when anthracite i» vot used, the 
ridges where the irometone is roasted, the furnaces 
for emeluing, tbe casting into pigs, the founding into 
large pieces fur engineering, the refining, puddling, 
and rolling, whereby caatiron is changed into 
wrougbi—ei| present fine examples of the power 
of skill over inanimate nature, and form a scene of 
eacitement oot soon forgotten when ce 

In the application of iron to the useful and or- 
pamental arta, chere is hardly any limit. Till with. 
in a sbort period ite use had been restricted to 
those purposes where strength, solidity, or weight 
were required to be exerted. Paxton, in his Cry» 
tal Palace, bas shown how it may supersede woud 
in architecture, possessing more grace and lig binge 
than that substance. When its sure i» gal van- 
ized or coated with a thin layer of sinc, it is adapt- 
ed for external work, without which costing it 
would otherwise rust 

It was at an early period of tbe history of Greece 
when the little State of Sparta passed a law that 
the currency should be of iron—the object was to 
check covetousness— it did not at that or «(any time 
ever reach the value to be coin, but no article shows 
better that it i& tbe amount of labor and skill which 


ree £2010 
Tables. 36 00 
Nerds „„ 71 00 
Penknife lade ssr 00 
Polmbed buttone apd buckles. . "Un 00 
Balsaepepriage of watcbes..... .... 40,000 00 
Cast-iron worth £1 sterling. is worth when con- 
verted into— 
Ordinary machinery y a 
Large ornamental work... .-.... 2... 45 
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Ite introduction as an article of furniture ia re- 
cent, but the beauty and lightness of the patterns 
in chairs ie unsurpassed , when stained and polished 
it rivale the black and colored marbles in beauty. 
and is applied a» a substitute for these in the chin 

and table slabs, looking equally weil, 
and sold at half the cost. When inlaid with plate- 
glass these mantles are exceedingly tacte(ul Here 
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is one such. the mde be covered with composition, and tinted with colore, A lees pretending though beautiful axtage patierp is the following It i» 
or peari-inlaid and protected with plate glas». cf plain polished caet iron, and of moderato prisa 
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Such mantles are much to he preferred to stove. as admitting of more taste 
at lees cost ; the eye is thas familiarised to the beautiful in design. 


And bere is a strong balcooy, chaste and light 


N 


* 
es 4 


Taie me 


severa] degrees of value, according to tbe labor bestowed on il 
almost worthlese iron etor- '^ tbe comparatively costly belanes-epring. 
and enduring s» it ia it can yet be cul, molded, 

out to any desired form, and what can M 

larly applied, when so longer valued in one form 
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the furnace, end whee remelted, modeled m a 
mewer amd more fashionable igure 

We have already alluded to the extreme tenenty 
to which iron vire may be davo; o dumis iœ 
stance of ita capability of f wes chown ai 
the late Praman Industrial Exhibition 
Renard a large proprietor of wee werka, 
beet wun of Y thet the leaves can be 
teed for paper. Of the fiar. sort the machinery 
rolls 7.090 «quare fest of what may be called leaf. 
iron from one owt of metal 

A boobhunder af Bronkew has made an altum of 
nothing else the pages tuming aa fiezibly as the 
finest fbr of linen mga As yet, no extensive 
appimatian for this ferm of the metal has been 
fom, bot t al vago happens thet th. maoufectare 
of the materia, must precede tbe use for it It may 
be thet books may be bereafier printed on these 
leaves of metal, asd thos put a aop to U- formid 
able ravages of the insect tribe. As the leaves 
of these would hare a black color it would be ne- 
comary vo have & white ink. ? 

lra. ohen foued esectmte-! with otber ou Letances, 
becomes mef) wo oa warta eren when it compat 
— comverted wto metai — Beedes 
the glum aad cepperae manufactures alluded to, 
there are claye which costam oxide of won eo 
largely as to form the bolas or red earth which the 
Moeqoiiao races amd aber savages, ase to color 


— cdit of the sid Now York Oherrver. 
The weis 2 by Ms Rewer „ of 


ces amd toned. sheer the way lo lem | 
h ee m Gee germen d n magne o Ian w 
de ramer a meer cho m —— 29 | 
ibas if he had aen 


er whe have o spiista) pride, or who 


EE de raged & na a dungruro to ad. 
22 % (he vrag 


o seg lo e d of few Man em yos hove 


iujured; a comíamion mused with emousem oF 
grodqwgly uttered ,—in abort any euch. treatment 
of a mistake a» shows that you are more anxious 
to emen your vanity, or make a refugg for your 
pride, than to do full and bosorable justice to an 
gared 


makes out of the battle, if not with victory, 
with a eplendid retreat’ 


nor for doctrinal disquisiuon. It is a grand oon- 
gregatoa of children, to march with banners, hither 
and thither, to listen to popular addresses, te sing, 
and partake a festa] repast. It ie simply abgurd 
to suppose that any other than a general impreesion 
of the bonorahleness and importance of Sabbath 
echoo! instruction, could be intended by such a vast 
pwads, for a few hours, ones in a year! And to 
exclude from such a gathering the children of Un 
tarian or Universalist parents, because when sep- 
arately gathered in their own &boola, they were 
taught in other doctrines than those which we think 
salutary for our children, it i» not only uawise, but 
it ia a policy so stupid, that in anything else but 
religion, the man who recommended it would be 
voted a pair of elougated ears, as a sign of nature's 
imtention in bi» creation. 

[Again Is a recent public discourse, Mr. 
Beecher took occasion to ssy a hind word of Rev. 
E H Car,. a Universalist clergyman, and a very 


upon Mr. Beecher, in company with a small bevy 
of other editors of similar stripe. This called out 
te ready markeman, wbo thus fires iuto them with 
capital hste — |] » 

The New York Oberrver, finding an imperfect 
veadering of our views in a Universalist l 
wade haste to argue upan this text, ao if we 
pablicty declared thet there was no gaeb distinction 


trina) career. The Christian Oberreer says — 
* We should consider it a sheer fabrication, ot base 
libel, had nothing previously appeared from Mr N 
o reader it probable." 

Betre speaking farther of thee papers, we must 
be imdulged, in view of this intimation of a long 


L experte] dostrinal Jefertion, with a short pere aal 


d 
mmtrecthe c(t Ly be gaibered Uaether in thes 
[sinus 

[Of compres the Old Obteerver has oo eympathy 
with any cock mingling af religinus istervets How 
can the children of ther demmamauions noi of the 


N indeed! 


elem, oa part etch 
am holier then then”. 


You sod bach. fer 


Trot wast inns all (bio Lo do with the annaa) gatb 


See aA: 
do mt ion "IJ omy 
param A . 


epasde — Among our numerous professional faults, 
(which are more than the hairs of our head.) we 
were not aware that we were supposed to be ober 
cautiqnt in the expression of our views It had 
been our impression that we were conskler 

asa very young man, on the very 
ofa rah of ezpremion, and a 
disregard af prodenes in speaking the truth— ir 
chort, a mere Samjweon's fox, shaking our caudal 
fro brand in the ripe corn of settled opimona Am! 


eno clergyman have to pretend to be orthodun, if 
he (a not oo! Du ortbeboz coets trosi oseh ther 
with en y meh profteldo ademas cola mabe it a 
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orthpdoz man Everybody is ortbodoz as compared 
with those below him; and nobody is orthodoi, 


com pared 


thodoz in Hartford, be is a heretic in New Haven; 
if he is sound at New Haven, be is too loose for 
Andover ; if he is up to the mark at Aadover, he 
i» yet hopelessly below East Windsor ; if he climbe 
up the toilsóme cliffs to the ^yrie of East. Windsor, 
it id only to bring himself within the reach of the 
Princeton ; and when yet climbing up, 
ont of sight of all sublunary things, be site down 
on these pinnacles of Old School Presbyterian 
Princeton Orthodory, and divides his time between 
Turretn, aod efforts at breafhing oo such thin aired 
auguet bighta, thea, down comes the good old- 
fashioned Seotch Presbyterian Orthodosy, carry ing 
him away at one swoop, to be devoured in a yet 
higher eagle's vest 

Te thet, it ia a very hard thing to be orthodos. It 
is o thing of degrees, it is a question of the scale , 
aad beginning at aero, all the dagrees above pelt all 
Ube dagress below Now if a preacher ie heterodoz 
he is but suspected, and ehampooed, and flailed , and 
be gots that if be is orthodox. So that, if a man's 
convictions do not keep bim among the orthodoa, 
be is a fool who staya The company is no great 
things. Very clever fellows all, when they are oot 
professional ; capital to go out to play with Bat 
a man walks about among the Christian Oborrvert, 
and the more properly named New Yous Ober 
vers, amd the Preshyterions (contral, western, 
southern, and all) and the Puriéens, very much 
Like a man vimling a menagene—bi Ume 
epent in lit ot the strange nussa which 
cetera make, am! wondering vbether tbey can 
(ot out ot him, as l as they roar through the 


CRAWFORD'S LATE MELOCOTON PEACH. 


THE PEACH. 

The peach is susceptible of successful culture in 
almost every part of our widely extended country. 
By proper management w tbe bleak north, the 1) 
luvia) west, the sunny south on sand, gravel and 
clay, the peach is made to ihtiya Io this day of 
progres no family owuang lami should be without 
thie most delicious fruil The rapidity of the growth 
of the tree is a strong argument in of planting 
it, even by those who are merely temanta Let all 
tenanta plant trees, end thongh they change places, 
all wil! be eupplied with fruit. 

Tho peach from which aur illustreticn was taben 
ongmated in Middletown, New Jersey. a few yeare 
«ase, asd it le now cultivated in mest parte of 
the country where the peach fversben ln asme 
eectoams ite cultivation is very catemeive, and it is 
umo ul the Buses late poacdes bu the marbot 

‘The fruit ia very large, in shape roundish eval, 


tember and early in October. The tree be N 
vigorous, and predurtive: 

Iuvsove» Piscesesarm — A Reverty noreopan 
dent of the Vt Cliveucie gires inatruetiona hw the 
sagre omn! of the bigh Mask terry es practised by 


Capt Lovett, of that place, who gathers bermas an 
inch ami a half bong 

7 Select quod bermeo frean tnrifty bosbes plant 
them in neh ground well cultivated The first crop 
probably will be a little better than the wiki ber 
riea which you planted Plant same of them, and 
then plant their produce, and so àn; and im due 


A NEW THEORY OF POPULATION. 


oF nn 

The desires cc mimmo which bavo beca nre 
e- by Maltus aad Dicebleday - they de pat 
deserve the meme of thewres ore diy enkwleted 
vo N (he cure! omer uf tho bemamtartas age, 


duaeover oo principle ot law whack ap 
pies tu the julien af Use omnt ra relation w 
Us mees of cobtetenes amd caa prasmei wor 


ss" 
— — — 
Ube marth down to the level of the means of cee 


Padel 
has hec 
ELLA QU ud deserve e pid vide 
W pere bemeroleoce of the doc 
iio develope canant bot bave a truly harmo 
maging obecne 00 the panio mind 

following extract may serve as a -pecimeo 
of Gm deeply imutructive eobyect matter. 


u That aa enlargement of the nerrdus 
centara te going va in mankind. is an ascertained 


feet. Not alone from a general survey of be- 


showing an increase in the course of advance 
from the aavage state to our preseot phase of 


2 exte of demand „ cupply, and dili 


* Lemave by P Bam-r (wea beoe? (be DZ wingten! Or 
deus. A, MEL O—— 


presaare of popolation, of which it is the index, 


may be obtained, yel, a» by this process all 
habitable countries must gradually become 
peopled, it follows that in the end the preasure, 


iH 
ine 
111 f 


that a farther continuanoe of such diseiplive, 


possibly ander a yet more intense form, mest 


^ 
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produce a further progress in the same direc. 
tion—a farther enlargement of the nervous 
centers, and a further decline of fertility. 
And here it must be remarked. that the effect 
of pressure of population, In inereasiug the 
ability to maintain life, and decreasing the 
ability to multiply, is not a uniform effect, bat 
an average one. In this case, sa io many others, 
hature secures each step in advance by a sve- 
cession of trials, which are perpetually repeated, 
n successa is 
achieved. | mankind in turn subject them. 
selves more or less to the discipline deseribed ; 
they either may or may not advance under it; 
but, in the nature of things, only those who 
do advance under it eventually survive. For, 
necessarily, families and races whom this in- 
creasing difficulty of getting a living which ex- 
cons of fertility entails, does not stimulate to 
improvements in production—that ia, to greater 
mental activity—are on the high road to ex. 
tinetion ; and must ultimately be sopplanted by 
those whom the pressure does so stimulate. 
This truth we have recently seen exemplified in 
Ireland. And here, indeed, without further il- 
lustration, it will be seen that premature death, 
under all ita forms, and from all ita causes, can- 
not fail to work in the eame direction. For as 
those prematurely carried off must, in the av- 
erage of casen, be those in whom the power of 
self-preservation ia the least, it unavotdably fol- 
lows, that those left behind to continue the race 
are those in whom the power of eelf-preserva- 
tion is the grestest—are the select of theft 
generation. So that, whether the dangers to 
existence be of the kind produced by excess of 
fertility, or of any other kind, if is clear, that 
by the ceaseless exercise of the faculties needed 
to contend with them, and by the death of all 
men who fail to contend with them successfully, 
there is insured a constant progrees toward n 
higher degree of skill, intelligence, and self. 
regulation —a better co-ordination of actiona— 
a more complete life. 

| 16€: There now remains but to inquire to- 
ward what limit this progress tends. Evidently, 
so long as the fertility of the race is more than 


| sufficient to balance the diminution by deaths, 


population muet continue to increase ; eo long 
as population continnes to increase, there must 
be pressure on the means of subsiatence ; and 
so long as there is pressare on the means of 
subsistence, further menta! development must 
go on, and further diminution or fertility must 
result. Hence, the change can never cease 
until the rate of multiplication is just equal to 
the rate of mortality ; that le, ean never cease 
until, o» the average, each pair bringe to 
maturity but two children Probably thie in- 
volves that each pair will rarely produce more 
than two offepring ; seeing that, with the greatly 
increased ability to preserve life, which the hy- 
pothesis preeappoees, the amount of infant and 


— 
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juvenile mortality mast become very amall. Be 
this as it may, however, it ia. manifest thet, in 
the end, pressure of population and its accom. 
panying ovila will entirely disappeer; and will 
leave a state of things which will require from 
each Individual no more than a normal and 
pleosurable activity. That this last inference 
is a legitimate corollary will become obvions on 
a little consideration. For, a cessation in the 
decrease of fertility implies a cessation in the 
development of the nervous «ysiem ; and this 
implies that the nervous. system has become 
fully equal to all that de demanded of Mh 
not to do more than is natural to it, But that 
exercise of Üwuliivs whieh does ual exceed 
what is natural constitutes gratification, Con- 
sequently, in the end, the obtainment of sub» 
sistence Will require just that kind and that 
amount of aciion needful to perfeet health and 

happioe sa. ' 
‘Thus do we see how simple are the means 
by which the greatest and most complex resolts 
are worked out. From the point of view now 
reached, it. become plain that the necessary 
antagonism ef individuation and reproduction 
vot only fulfills with precision the a priori law 
vf mointetiines of race, from Uke monad up to 
man, but insures the final attainment aE the 
highest form of this maintenance—a form is 
whieh the amount of life shall be the greatest 
possible, and dhe births and deatha the fewest 
possible. lu the nature of things the antagonism 
could not fail to work out the resulta we see it 
working out. The gradual diminution and ul. 
timate disappearance of the original excess) of 
fertility could take plane only throagh the pro- 
tesa of ; and, at the sume time, the 
excess of fertility has itself rendered the pro- 
coms of civilization inevitable. Fóm the be- 
ginning, pressure of population fas been the 
proximate cause of progress. li produced the 
original diffusion of the ree. It compelled men 
to abandon predatory habits and take to agri- 
culture It led to the clearing of the earth's 
surface, It forced men into the social state; 
made social organiastion inevitable; and has 
developed the social sentimenta, I has stimu- 
lated to progressive improvements io produc- 
tion, and to inereased «kill and inteiligenee. It 
is daily pressing S» into closer contact and more 
mutually dependent relationshipa And after 
having cased, as it ultimately must, the due 
peopling of the globe, and the bringiag of all 
ita habitable parte into the highest state of cul- 
tare—after having brought all processes for the 
satisfaction of human wants to the greatest 
perfection—alter having, al the same lime, de- 
veloped the intellect into complete competency 
for ita work, and the feelings into complete fit 
ness fur social lifo—after having done all this, 
we see that the pressure of population, as it 
y finishes ite work, must graduslly bring 

to an end. 


€utuls of the Mauth. 


Pomos: Sewuaav.— The protrae ed. semia of 
Congress wee brought to & chee on Tuesday, the 
Bist of. August 

Among tbe enartments of the past sesion, the 
most inportant are the following — 

1. Auact to establish a branch mint io California. 

b. An act to provide for a tri-mostbly mail be- 
tween New-Orleans and. Vera Crus. 

S. An act to provide for the better security of 
the lives of pamengers oo lard uf steamboats , 

4. An ect providing fr ibe trenepurtauan uf the 
U 8 mails by cowan steamers and otherwise. 

D. An act in relation to lighthouses, bucys, dc. 

6. An act to supply deficiencies in the appropri 
ations fur the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1852. 

7. An act to amend the postage law of 1851. 


8. An ect to provide for an improved mode of 
executing the public printing. 
9. Anact making appropriations fur the improve 
ment of certain harbors and rivers 
10, An act providing for the appointment of & 
Superintendent of Indian affairs in Calikema 
11. An ect apportioning the Members of the 
House of Representatives under the returus of 
the seventh census 
The set regulating steamboat navigation wat 
loudly called for. Ite principal provisions are the 
following: It creates two inspectors in each dis- 
trict; an Inepector of Boilers, and an Inspector of 
Halle The President is to appow! nine Inspectors 
at lange to see that these do their daty properly. 
The boilers of boate are required to be constructed 
of stamped plates, made of material which bas 
been examined by the Inspectors All boats, ex- 
cept ferry, tag, am] canal boats, are to be provided 
with forcing-pomps and hose to ft aad with a pre- 
scribed number (proportioned to the size of the 
boat) of life-boats, Lockets, and ares, also with a 
life preserver and float fur each passenger. Those 
rivers, have to be furnished with but a 
life-boat. The commissioner of the district 
ie prohibited from giving clearance papers to any 
beat that hes failed to comply with these require 
ments Engineers and pilute of boats have to be 
examined by tbese Inspectors aod t^ vhtain their 
certificate, also to make cath that they will dis 
charge their duties faithfully, before they will be 


by the bill for a violation of its provixien. 

The lighthouse hill, now become a law. remodels 
our entire eystem in the matter, The oversight of 
the business for the last thirty year», bar bres en 
trusted to tbe Fifth Auditor of the Treasury, Ste- 
phen Pleasonton, Esq, who has discharged the 
duty efficiently. Hie clerks god duties, are by this 
bill turned over as an appendage to the Chast Sur 
vey—e board supposed to have peculiar qualifica 
tions for this work The French system «Gh uses 
lenses for beacena, is to be adopted ; which if more 
efficient, will probably be found more expensive. 


$90,000 fur the Ohio, $50,000 for the T 
$40 000 hur the Missouri and Arkansas each , $30, 
000 lur tbe Ilinois, and §20,000 tor the Cape Fear. 
A» allowance of $160,000 was ordered for the pur- 
chase of snag boats aod dredging meckioes for tbe 
Missisippi. The Great West, it will be noticed, 
partakes largely of the beoefits of the bill 


three ounces in weight, may be 
* Unica í r one cent; if over 


ited, or at the office where it is taken, only coe- 
ball ŠI theabore will be charged. News 
papere ot over an vance and e half, when 
circulated within the State where they are pub 
Liebed, shall be charged oniy onethalf of the above 
rateo—that is, if paid quarterly in advance, only 
one fourth of a cent each. A further reduction is 
made in case of small ne wepapers, published meth. 
ly or oftener, and sent in packages, weighing at 
least eight ounces; for such packages shall le 
charged only ome al 4 
many copies it may contain All papers 
shall be prepaid, or be charged double tbe above 
rates Bound books pet weighing over fuer pounds, 
ere mailable matter, amd charged one cent per 
ounce for all distances under 000 miles, |f pre 
paid , otherwise, 50 per cent in advance. 

Under thie law, the postage on tbe Phrenchagical 
Joamal to amy cles in the country, if prepaid 
quarterly, is siz conta a year. ] 

Wo rejoice in the eunctinent of this law, as it 
will ne doubt greatly contribute w the object to 
which our poblaatems are devoted —the difission 
of knowledge ameng (be peuple al the least poss- 
ble expense. This act is to take effect from and 
after the BOth of September 

N K Hall, late Pustmaster-Gemeral has been 
confirmed as U.S. District Judge kr tho Northare. 
District of the State of New York, end Samuel D. 


eral years, fret ia the House of Representatives, 
eet then in the Manais ai (be same time d achary 
ing dii bis Guten ae ^ pastor In 1646, he wes 
alerted to Crmgrem where be en gamed siten 
tem partaraiariy Vy hs bet and ohi reply in Mr 
v.. of the Tih of March, 1860. Mr. 
P wee re alerted po Comgrom in 1660 


i 


Il 
ni 


to pursue their had been made. 
It is albo that the increase of 
the British fleet was only s 


Dawraocrtow o» mams sy a FA let- 
ter received at St Paul's, Minsesota, announces the 
utter ruin of the Selkirk Settlement on the Red 
River of the North, by s freabet. The flood began 
on the 8d of May and continued to the 25th.. The 
colony, for twenty-two miles in length, and from 
four to siz miles in width, has been inundated, and 
cropa, baros, cattle, borses, dwelling houses—every- 
thing—the fruits of twenty-six years of industry — 


posed of Scotch. The Earl expended large 
soma of money on it, and it at length became a 
thriving settlement 


Associavzp Lasca.— The Cincinnati Gasetie bas 
the falldwing eotice of a new Union of Workers io 
that city, where like associations have been for 
some time in successful operation. — 

The second movement of this character in our 
city that claims notice is The Cabinet Makers’ 
Union. This society was formed in January last, 
and is composed of thirty nine members—all Ger- 
mane Like the Union Store, this is a joint-stock 
concern, the shares being put at $50 each, No 
member, however, is allowed to own more than 
four shares, or $200 worth of stock. 

For the first few months of the society's existence 


years lease, sù a seminal rent. The building 
is to be entirely of inom and glam, in the form of a 
Qreek erom, with a dame over the intersection. 
Rach diameter of the crum w to be BEG feot bang, 
and 149 fest wide, and the deme will be 180 feet 
bigh. There will be within the structure, à. opace 
ef 111,000 equare feet om the groond, and 68000 
2 . fest in the galleries The estimated cost 
fe 0198 000. 

The plan was furniebed by Maser Carstensen & 
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Oildemeister. Mr. Gildemeister i» an architect 
here of reputation ; Mr Carstensen ia the architect 
and designer pf the Tivoli and Casino of Copenha- 
gen, which are extensive buildings and grounde 
for the recreation and amusement of the people of 
that city. 


Tes — Rapaza —The Reindeer left 
this city a check in the morning of Saturday, 
September 4, under the command of Captain C. 
W. Farnham, for Albany, and made all the usual 
landings except two. She had the river 4o herself, 
as no opposition boat was rusning. She had just 
landed the Saugerts passengers at Maiden, and 
was leaving the dock when the flue which is con- 
pected with the rear boiler, called the connection of 
the return flues, burst. 

The Reindeer reached the landing at Bristol, on 
the west abore of the Hudson, about thirteen mio 
utes past one o'clock, At be time many of the 
passengers were seated at the dining table in the 
shercabin. The steward, bar-keeper, and chief 
engineer, were also at the table The landing wee 
male, passengers stepped ashore. others went on 
board, the lines were cast off ; and at the moment 
the pilot pulled the bell of the engine-roog, to * go 
Ahead," the explosion took place. By the force of 
the steam, the en eheathing was ripped up, and 
beame and timbers were torn from their places, and 
driven through the kitchen ipto the after cabin, car- 
Tying all before them, instantly scalding and killing 
those at the dinner table. The exploded boiler is 
situated about midshipe of the vessel, with the 
flusa and furnaces punung to the stem of the brat, 
and about forty feet from the partition of the 
cabin One of the firemen, who was subsequently 
found dead, was wedged among the mam of 
ruina, with his body mangled to such an extent as 
te render reeogniton impossible except by pia 
clothing. 

The report of the explosion waa heanl for sev- 
eral miles wp and down the river. The steamer 
was supposed to be oo fire after the fearful ex 
b which added to the cunsteroation of the 
wurriving passengers The scenes that followed 
were heart rending. The dead were picked up and 
e»nveyed to the warehouse of Messrs. Kellogg 4 
On, on the wharf At this time search was made 
fur the wounded by their friends amd j, of the 
village. Those of the pamengers salded were 
found in the after cen in great agony, with the 
skin dropping from their hodie, and many of them 
at the peint af death from inhaling the steam. 
Those in this eandition died shortly after — Fathers 
mothers, brobers and sisters, were weeping at 
their Inassa or for the safety of relatives. 

Tbe taken were removed to the Mal 
den Hotel, Karbange Hotel and private housse m 
the vicinity, where medical attendance was pro 
cared at cmo wounds were immediately 
dressed with cweet cil. linseed oil ae! raw cotton, 
end curses were procure! to he in ettasdemes dur 
ing the might Tho ladie of the village volunteered 
thoir cervies, and remained . fe 
S every &emistance in ther power 
to alleviate, 4e. 

3 —— belt 


whom the officers of the boat were examined, who 
testified that the boat was not racing. The engi 
peer stated that, at the time of the explosion, the 
boiler had on but thirty inches of steam, while ehe 


there was no wind, or the whole place might have 
been destroyed. 


femaawscat Cormon ow Lass Eam—The 
steamer Atlantic came in collision with the propel- 
ler Ogdensburg, at two o'clock on the morsing of 
August 20, and sunk in about half an hour The 
lom of life from the Atlantic is estimated at two 
huodred amd Gfty persone—while about a like 
number were taken on board the propeller The 
emigrssis bo could oot understand a word spoken 
to them, crves and terror added to the bor- 
rer of the scene. The cabin passengers, and all 
who could be made to understand, were exhorted 
by the captain and officers to remain calm, and 
provide themselves with chairs, e ttees, beds 4 
all of which were patent life preservers, and would 
buoy them op is the water. Numbers, however, 
unheeding and net the ginem 
them, rushed overboard to certain At 
about 24 o'clock, amid the wild shrieks of the pes- 
sangere the steamer settled em! eunt 


Woman's Rion Corverrros—The Woman's 


asasin for three dare The following were chosen 
een — 

Premdeni Locretio M u 

View Previdento—Mre Poulina W Doris, KI; 
Mra R Obe Amith, N Y.; Olementine W. Niob- 
sla, Britiecboro ; Gem Bath, N Y.; Gareb L. 
Miller, Pa 

. — uasa R Anth my Hocbester Mar 
the Q Wright, Auburn; & J. May; Lydia F. Fow- 
bet Dc 


Among tbe resolutions adopted by the Conven 
tian were the following .— 

inasmuch as many of the institatone handed 
down te us from the past, like beir looms, are felt 
to be time bonore! hindrances to buman progress, 
and opposed to that Divine truth which gives light 
to the world—therefore 

Resolved, That it is our duty to examine these 
inatitutnm and ascertain which of them are still 
worthy of honor and sapport—whieh we should 
seek to reform, and which to cast aside. 

Resolved, That it i» the right of every ove bold- 
aw property as a cstism of the Republic, te resist 
tazauon tll such Ure ae abe ts fully represented 
at the ballet boz 

k. A That the demand of woman io amt for 
privileges, nor favors, nor employment for boners 
bat for ngbta 

Resolved, That the ngbt of b aman beimgs to their 
own persona, to ther own carminge asd property. 
amd t^ parterpate in the choice of tbe civil rater, 
are rights which belong as meturally, absolutely to 
women as to men 

Resolved. That we bearech woman never to con 
sent jo bold any of these great amd enered rights 
w abeyance. por comeeci to exchange aay of them 
for bribes and privileges, or farore aad flatienss, 
bowever allorug amd secductive.: 

Mr». Paulina W. Davie dplivered an eloquent ad- 
drom co sbowing that (ree went of pro- 


head, because when ber beauty amt persona] charm 
fail. abe has no inward resources either for herself 


—— 2 2 — 
freely — 2 


other thas the laws of ber owe nature 
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whe attended any portion of the Cunven. 


wama of decniet abusty aed they appeared io 


= No perem arqaainted with the dinga of the 
amembiage aad c»petest to pam judgement io 
the matter, will deny that there wasa greater 
emeunt of when) im the recent Woman's Rights 
Cartan, than hae characterised any poliucal 
Qeitering im thee State durmg ten years past, and 
probably a longer period, if ever. It was a peco- 
Bar kind of wiest, n i» true. The possessore of it 
are women who kave ` made tbeir mark ` in tbe re- 
poblie of bettere Several bare bere 
fer years sa among the foremest of the iterat of 
the coontry, sod bave oot seen their best daye of 
25 For compert lage. eloquent and onr- 
rent eipeemmen sad tho mali of frequent and 
plese pmnta, we have never met the equals of two 
29 of the number. The appearence of all 


vao brought forward, calmly 

disposed of with coanumiy, amd i a spirit boeven 
jeg tros women amd wipch week! add ao unknown 
egoMy end maqomi imforoce t» the unese 
thoes of public amembiies of the ‘tarde’ ~ 


* of ugue homes for tbe present 
year im Now York city chow an increase of 104 


ee 
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eb to deel ia articles the use of 
destruya ihe pasce oí fhmülee rue the 
ehe end souls of thowenode, fille bospitale ami 
almussa amd da the source of three feurtha of 
-G offenses brought be ore the courta 
Leecher Use oumber stated, there ia a laiyo nonber 
of voliceased, ended if pot ==. 
of (hese groggeres are kept open oo the Sabbath, 
aad tw hetheriies either care v or dare wet to 
interfere with ien. The Maine law, and ewe 
thing more, ie sadly needed here —During the 
month of August the arrival of inmigraeis at the 
port amounted to 24,518, being an average of over 
eleven bondred a day, and aa increase of 4,201 
ofer the umber ia the corresponding: month of 
last year. During the eight of the present 
113366 immigrants bave landed i Uas 
, Which is 50,541 more than came in the same 
period last year. Of the Sumber who arrived in 
August, 14,652 were from Germany, 11,615 from 
Ireland, 8.429 from England, 1,266 from Scotland, 
724 from France, 583. from Switserland, $27 from 
Sweden, 323 from Wales, 150 from Norway, and 
tbe remainder from other countriva—The New 
York apd Erie Railroad Company have 12,000 tone 
of iron, arrived or on the way, for their second 
track, which is expected to be completed to Bata 
via this winter — Tbe receipts of the Hudson River 
Road for August were about $85,000, which is 
$1,009 more than ia July —The Ohio 
Road, which extends from Crestline (ua the Cleve 
land and Columbia Road) to Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
a distance of 152 miles, is under contract for grad- 
watson and masonry, and rapidiy approaching œm 
pletion. Portions of it will be ready for the rails 
in the spring. 


Got» i» Sours — Wm. B. Dorne, Esq, 
of Abbeville District, Carolina, has a gold 
mice on be farm, from which be has taken since 
the let of March last, the eum of 94.0014 dwta of 
gold, with coly eight hasda, aad a emal) circle mill, 
propelled by two mules, which only pulverises 
about fifteen bushels of ore per day. The vein, it 
i» tated, shows plainly op the surface, a distance 
of three-quarters of a mile in length, and has been 
tested in several places, which shows a width of 
something like four feet, and tests to be worth 
from one to two dollare per bushel, and seventy or 
eighty feet of that above water level. 


—— 


EM. Gm i 

Tus Porwnat os Masam Moraza —The funer- 
‘al service of Ui mother of Mazzini took place in 
the Church of the Carmine, ia Genoa, on tbe 4th 
of August Thechurch wes crowded. The entire 
population lined the streets, and perfect order 
reigned amid manifestatsons of tbe rest gnel 

New Woas os Ammmca—The first volume of a 
mew work on Amer hes just left the press in 
Stockholm It io named "Shetcbes of a Toor in 
the United States, by P. A Giljestrom,” aad is os 
tirely devoted to en examination of cur school syo 
tom Mr. wae sent cat by tbe Swedish 
7 a tq 
the present work of 500 pages Bro is the result, 


Men Epona For your encouragement a) 
low me to inform you that from one table at least, 
in this city, (Worcester, Mass.) your lectures have 
banasbed the coffee pot To one soul, at least, they 
have been a blessing, although to that soul they 
cune by proxy. Still, enough of truth was learn 
wd, even in that way, to aweken atlention snd 
prove a lasting bewetit, Barnestly did ] desire to 
attend those lectures, Lil health aloe prevented. 
Long bave | wished to (ake yout truly valuable 
and interesting Journal. Bot for the same reaevn 
I can take m: papers ur publicativns except those 
that I pay for with my pen. 

My object, however, io addressing you at this 
time, ie simply to relate the following faeta, 
which I thought might, perchance, be of sufficient 
ioterest to find a place in your Journal, and repay 
you the trouble of clothing them in proper lan- 


Kuage , 

A gentleman who bad become deeply interested 
in Phrenokwy, was recently spending an evening 
at the house of a friend, where he was invited to 
examine the bead of a lady, (who had resided in 
the family some years.) and give his opinion of ber 


“Come, sir,” said the lady, "let us know what 
you think of me. Do vot hesitate to speak plainly. 
You will ovt tell me, | presume, more than | kovw 


* Well" replied the gentleman, “ you know that 
lam buts in the science and am very liable 
to judge incorrectly, but if I did sot know you so 
well, I should say that you have a hasty, violent 


whom che resided, you ere wrong now, If I 
to judge from ber conduct, I should say she had 
no temper at all“ n 

"indeed, sir,” replied the lady, “you are very 
much mistaken if you think I bave no temper. A 
few youre before | came bere my temper often 
rose to such » degree that my friends feared I 
would bill myself And even now, | am some- 
times very angry for a moment." 

^ Then you bave wonderful self-control,” replied 
the gentleman, " for | bever suspected anything of 
the uod." 

“By the grace of God Tam what I am" said 
abe; if | am able to control myself it is by cnatant 
watchfuloess and prayer. But I sometimes think 
if 1 had been treated differently in my childhood, I 
should pot here bad eo much te contend with. I 
cannot remember that | was ever augry until 
shout seven years of age, and | bave bland my 
mother say, that until that time, sbo did pot know 
that Iwas eo passionate. Well do I remember, 
aod sever ebal) I forget the event that revealed 
my true character, 

* My father often allowed me io amuse myself 
‘With the amall articles in his writing-desk. I had i 
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played with them eo ofid that | looked upon them 
as my own, and one day in the innocence of my 
heart I touk a pencil from the desk and gave it to 


Illustrations of the Natural Language of the 
Paculties, Animal Phrenology, Physiqgnomy ; 
Hints on Drea, Health, Temperance; a Defini- 
tion of the Phrenological Organs, de. 48 pages 
Price, 6 cents; or 25 copies for one dollar. Pub- 
lished by Fowtens and Write 131 Nasanst 
N. V.; and 142 Washington-st, Boston. ; 
Tus Yess 1853—A of the progress of 
the past, and the important events that have mark- 
ed one of the mot. remarkable gras of man's his- 
tory, with e premgaition of tbe futura 


itary 
ted by several engraviaga 

Peres Jzamwr»— This portrait is a noble study 
for the Phrenolagist; with a short sketch of his 
character. 


Devanarty w Tul Suirs or Hzare—Sbown by 
the outlines of beeds taken with an irstrument 
used by batters. These drawings, with the espia- 
nation, will surprise the reader; and ie a potent 
argument for Phrenolagy. The skeptic i» partico- 
lary invited to tbe examination of tho article 

Wenz Demme Oorvarros—With a cerite of 


resolutions in of shirts, Bounces aod 
ay don Daun a 


Louza portrait an! an explanation 
oí his character hia Phreuolepeal develop 
menta 


Fima anp Coanas Ouoamzarions— This chapter i» 
illustrated by engravings, and shows very struńgły 
the influence of temperament and the shape of the 
head on character 


Hewas Frans, aw» Karariow or Bowes vo Pors 


the character and dignity of man are elucidated. 


of Phrenology,in so cheap and entertaining a man- 


General Notices. 


Ova Bosros Busece.—Thet which a year ago wes bai 


maai, in which be bas beea na mero. devoted, aad tho 


— 


cet atom .. ramen fei) d emma — has boda 


met 2 — a 
wa aat. — 5. 
— epe tad —— sa Mew laria 


— Vue 2—— 2Ä6—: . a6 fama la 
ever) fami); as. „ 


4T (TARBIO BAT, FOURTERT MILES WEFT or CowEee, san 
TWIATY mitas COOTER OF TWO arry or seewen, 


UN CATUGA COURTY, K. Y. 


Comgrem being made cs te rpg a 
bew >e the emuidera A Lake Ostanio, sad tor 
bringing pati wae e erge aei hesaiful bey bicheryo 


karwa caly we | inthe Autos a Outario Boy sitastod !4 males. 
wem oí wego, amd the | ate Ostari. Aubern asd Kee 
Vort Ralireet Company heviag u re mme e 
their railroad ai thie potat, 4 concerne. ihes iaia 
baror ahal be geeeraily basowe 

Tbe princ pai resena (or openisq and 'mprevinq ibio Bay — 
a s wmm OR port of Lake Ne amt — 
——— — adaptation to ot Lake 
commerce isdepomiretij of tae itself. there 8 ro 
em of mieaisina of the shores of Une labs af Unte ptni 
which afuriis the | ade proper to Sow lato ihe land eevera 
miee Within pades ting vesha aad thee efieds » amie coy 
end aachorage — rwimg tbe Lado a big) simón 
This € ca lm portant — 2 em) pert ve 
Lake Owiario — Within esiond'ng (we 
mies matheri; late the tows of Seriing. i» ibe bees tial 
Bey which is to be the ratrepes, from the Labo, ie the de- 
pete of (he Lade (mumrto, A cbars, amd New York Ratiroed 
Company. 


The harca (eif, wiih the wharves, drpota public and 
private bear ibe samo of Patr Heres, amd is wo 
caibe maps of Ue Kafiroed Compary, ant 

CoD be æ pobosd om the Mmprored meps of ibe Mate ol 
New Vort. Hii» sow in s infüncy, but i Gemined to be 
come a large commercial town. lb growth vil be œs 
meemenrsie viib ihe e iensive bumarse whieh li will iaee» 


abi attract from (be Lake amd country arownd I It 
wil be whet fw apma savena thrifty and 
Goertehing town. . 


Hi bobosi 150 miles A E. of Toronto, Cabada, a city of 
boul 99.000 inhabitants, (rom wbeace, via. Wisdsor, Co. 
berg amd (Co'-nme. à Doe of Beazsers will be eeablsbed 
to ren te tbe anata amd Sew Yort 


1 Trem Haves to Kow- Vous and Pan- 
apecrunas, the wil be subsiandally ae oiiowe — 


* Aulam to Owego (oet Overge)..... &( © 
* Owego & Delaware Water Gop... IS * 
* Dei, Water Gap te New York. — 


Amd ii te about (hv mme distance to Philadelphia ; amd. 
either Coy mar be retibrd ia eboui twelve boue, by the 
cr». 9 beo Use Lee sbail ve com preted Lroeg th 

NOR The name of ibe post odios hao bere changed frum 
Liste Sodus to Fair Haven. 

The following Cicer bas been ioed though nol de- 
signe! for pabbontion, we tabe the liberty io iaee t it bere 


empial The exigencies of ibe presset occasion corm to 
render M proper, thas every Boo resident. of land 
bere shaki enber im prove li himsel or mae V evelisbie 
bo others for bet parpóme 

* Taking Cape \ oerni fc example, we shall need e nest 
owe mile of dex ia car Bey, io order vo smommataio the 
sentapeci aml Aber or 9 bic VOL amd Rory viis paren 
(rere mad fretgh! for the Laks Ovtar*o, Aebera, ond New 
Yort . as eoe a» i chal! go into operation and 
Ube grating of (bad © och te Q lo e 
wikis ome yens — We are therefore odmeatated w be vigt- 
Yast ta geting ready fer Che large bates viie ve con 
moi M] ef having af this patmi im 6 very aber! parted of 
ume 


Tones bera euggamui Lael arramq ume emus sbcrakd be moto 
fer copmrectiag Ub fobow!nmg beildiage boro -- 

3 lang. Pedi Ream . 

Y Large team PFesarteq Mila 

oem Mowing cod Pinmiog Wil. 

^ Baam Roter Porima emi Moodies Dopo 

1 irs Ther: io an oro be noms | 

1 Rupe ead foro or Pastory. 

2 Dry Goods Mares. 

I Grocery Saarma 

(Large — 2 ag Du diaga 

222277. so ore indicated abore, caghi i: be 
— . — — Dite be Las te 
of the Labo end the Rasiroad , und ibere ran scarcely bo a 
echa ibai bam who et ubi go forward vità eso batid- 
„ amiy harvest Lo reward Leir emiorprim. 

7 Bete word io the gso i cufbc-ent  pporismi Des tlhe 
thie Ar is venting monr are rare a this Mate Those 
denm te Improve ibo hinis ebore gives, will eso ihe 
perwces of moving af omen." 

‘Te the aive we may odd. from cor ova parcens) kaot- 
— of the odramtage of this pore op sa opening for 


y <r e Sechamsca we do nol 
— rr 
ibe mme „ Yort (ity 

As yet, lamd is napanki rei] cheap at Par: Heres. (be 
Guns Que wih more merit) pasts is Baart eremo? 
Vas Te prec enm cir bere Adi w Lat ibe bandia eint 


is mamma leg rtames 9 regard „„ 
Birt om Lake Erie, or amy other port on Lake Ontario 

("Ae Bey is s onfe harbor and 
C &ecsmaenadate „ the lae fi wep 
Works of ie- miim omg. one mike wie. with a darp hard 
— ead hd —-— 2 — 
— mages ehar aad jeur iptum (rom 
S A. 

Yoong mae whe wish i^. „0% ant grow up 
ELM of EE d 
of woth cy amd awenn caseo do ltr amm te rimti 
Pese Woven m eter Bay | 

Poot sce —iarcetssy Boris. Us v the pressat Post- 
age Lew, any book, boned or antuund, weighing far 
posses Se met Groagh Ue wall The will be a 
=~ — ‘rime oi o umanes vh vida 
fue e Page cog] of amy word, a» 0 may ho amg witbow be 
Eo cjr. 

Mam; we o ot is teow (he amem x ae 
— 2 — —yL— betters, amd ots coms Aw 
[d SEEN —ů — 9 „ 
mer ony. thet the — oe à boh Dorna My ceste, te 
— 2 — — 4 breed 
e Dats rene wets e a 2 „„ 
— Pre ore — 2 amt 
V Bree eos for — — „ ar grin 
Se Une — raii 

Fo arma of — ͤœ1ͤ— à⁴A⏓wbꝛͤ ie retarred 
de Cee fom , „„ ween bor 


Sape Sars 
4 "me eur e jan m — Row wie — eab 
— — om — —ꝛ Geesi Ibe 
— voca ac aed 
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SSR ee mam. 


— Tesrimest—A reader in Illinois exys:—^ I 
hare bers o render of your mos exceiiee! Journal for ihe 
lest Ore yours, ta have experienced a pisasuso ln (he pe- 
ress! of iia pages which no other pebiicaiion sorsa Ne 
commdersuce Whatever would tadose mo L part vità ibe 
information thas obtained. | fod bere the nature of man 
le unfchied, disciosing (he motives which are ibe secret 
enag of hie coadect dere are eeress of peation and 
impale, amd ihe coupes of taai ilitmitebio diversity in 
character end dispustion whith exist meg wer, are 
painy revealed. 

~ Keowtng the »erure of our fellow mes, we kaow bet 
ter bow to adapt oureives tc tem Thrcegh Ube science 
of Pirenciosy we Uses aesoagi fur lhe Lpcemstssanc ies |n 
the condat of mankind. We are also led w the belief 
Uhaé Ube charscierimucs of mind leere Lbetyimprem o pco 
mailer. 

+ Thet tbe brave te be oegua of the mind. and thet from 
the mort mbeto oí mankind Lo the m teer) of men. the 
maed hae bof Ite mr prem opoo ibe phjecal orgaisauos. | 
am cenvisesd. Thei even tf al comtection of tbe braia 
with tho mind were regarded ao merely ap doubt/v. bet 
es a perfect chimera mili ibe (rwetioss of many phremolog: 
pea! err? would be of greet value Aad perm me to 


sj. ibero ars few worts ued de prem wre ro 
plete with es, owen end elke, es 
the Amamican Penssetosicat M bes already 


dee» mink qood by opening tho demqecos of mesra m. 
eel babel, by brenbimg tate mag] è c&reru of oserot, aad 
enag ‘a Lhe igei span the dart crus long ue meresi 
bere; b y giving men carer amd jomer views of their 
oUa peers, aad more rational ions of religioses duty 
spirttmal growth. , 

~ The disco ror; of Parventogy, Ube 'enetions of ihe brain, 
emt te pleralliy of oryama, ts umdowbted!) Lhe greatest die 
covery oa record Millicas believe amd rejotes ia (be 
gecmpert of cack o scias! light ee ibio dismpvery la deo 
ped to usher te opos he work! of miad it will Damia- 
sus the tanctasrios +f religioa, Ntersere, and 
Dring to light mmyutertes bet bave bern hid from 
4 of tbe world Apd in conciasion, | hope the boar- 
esi may Une maze Qood © rh. asd Bad word good. 
—— ep = M g , aereas ag 
— 0 Respertfely yours, 4.4 

T. ese. N.. ero onid to be 6,953 tanneries ia tho 


(What a pity we cosbi net bare Gag the meta) ow of our 
—— 2. haro cared the ~ pineisce mitioen ~ 


| ee of a „. 
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bird came ep. cvitered bim, aed told him Leai ho was tbe 
oT mer of Que wallet aad thei bo (Emcoh: kad etolen (from 
bim. Thn fellow threa/ened bim with a berth in the Piste 
Prison, if be did pet af care estile the matier Poor Enoch. 
fea ing that bo bad goi into bot water, garo the rascals $56 
to get clear He thee proceeded io the alaiion bouse, and 
toki his story, and a feilow wes arrested named Walden, 
asd when before Jesties Bogert, bei Beally escaped, 
Unroegh tbe instrumentality of & confedersie, who recov 
ered ibe BI fur Enoch, aad persuaded ibo laiter to refuse 
entering 6 complais oe bo ground thet be could pot oer- 
tainly identity Black Jee. The abore is è new wick, end 
e obould be of ihel; guard against being Jupet by ic 


Go Correspondents. - 


J. W.G, Mowrecdeny, Ais—The two description to 


r aT 


Tho object of this work ls to abew ibat ibe realm of bolag 
withost, asd the realm of boing wiibin, mas, are directly 
related to cach iber a eognisabie hjorte aad prinetpice 


pervedimg tbe strecture of creates, by tbe aid of which 


Tete vodeme is devoted mainly ics semsidereiioa of the 
entveres Without, with refervmes to the waiverse within, 
amd is to be folkrwed by a volume on the universe wiidip, 
with reference (o ibe oni verse without. 

Wo predict, with conBdeace, ibai the volemo bets uo 
ell bo egdi eflec by Uinblaq mes. end. creato a decided 
mama emeng tbe enuan ë Tha posti as of iba aatd 
eppen to be weil iahee, ead v! bie vel) accwn cinar paas 
. . amd malor af pamen i. 
bt wort ma; be regaróed as es arqgetatiioa to Une remidi g 
world, cad so one wil Mil ie be interested, or to gaia s 
wider empa of a raghi by is carefel por aanl. 


An Olio af Domsstis Facs. By Kany Jevecs. limo. 
ppa New Yot: Levis Colby, 

Those vorme of Mra Jadma, alias " Pünay Perrester,” 
Qhoegb never peblubed before, were, for the mas part. 
writes més; years dice come :ron ia (be Gaye of child. 
bend. A fw had thety birth te ber mimtonary Nia They 
a» id various egress of ensotienes, bel all beer a family 
kosam co boring spreng fram the camo basoti/u moter 
Tbe; are caiabered, amd met mech adorned, bwi every 
bar mmea with geo Dios mpv of faecleg, eaaet 
. parredes them Gli, cod thet) persona! 
ore deep end ireo The „„ 

^4 (bene pienso kovo pai often bese suceeded by any 


ad the Owerter ood Euqotrer, oot 
ame, bet add Hi be the prodee 

ret, ripe miad 
— e mind more of peret lesptretion we do pet 
tore Wend, oboed, are Qo Dua Ubo modas ember yield 
et ts Kw pororaa ef fremda, ID ien preparing 
amd piecersing 15a eiie mien of pinnae Terese 
Tha pobSaber merits ne opprotaiion 4 all rundum fry lao 
eere ache obird bo bap mastist ta brimpieg cei (bie 
wert lag jio of wann cepe o UU mea 


Ameer poema 
* 
wo oo am indor 
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Tho Pirot Phonetic Reader , Second Phoustse j ed 
Tveesstion Reader. lose & Brides. 
Kew Yen: For eain by Fowkes and WERT 
This eeries of primary schoo! readers bas been before 


era Gates, induced a Bosca publisher to gel of the owa 
jate nye paer > agge cd 

ofhi meridian, They are fast eupplantiog 
b. piaco of eli oiher primary 'mstrectiom books in tbe 


padi eebools of Maamchuesetio -durtag tbe last iwo or 
lareo months more than ono hundred schools bavimg 


adopted " 

pane usi books consist ia ürw teaching the 
eeii ali tbe. seed, Ube languags and their 
proper by as eolarged aad perfect alphabet. 
Tbe lamas are mo arranged, bowever, thas bul a few of the 


09 ibo very ret day of = ction. By this mense the 
patiesce of ihe chiki le not sorely taxed, mor tte resolution 
brotas down, as is neceeanri; (be case, cimes, under tbe 
old A, B, C method ; and ii has this advantage over the 
word Doibani. ot (be beat Improvement oo ibe old alphabet 
e i called, | 


E facuities are broug b into active exercise ; for 
wives ibe has learned the aaverying powers of tbe. 
difrea! letters, he hae doco with memory, (which ia an im- 
faror faculty compared wiih ibe others, and be is Lass en- 
abie! by hie reason and refertioa io solve tbe pronuncia. 
Uon of every word he may we, spell phoneticsily, and of 
epel!img phoaeticall) aay word he may hear pronounced. 
Afer Une alphabe: i learsed, the Chiki labes sodbing oa 
wu The “shot poar mouth aad opes your eyes and tabe 
what | give you " pias has Bo piace here , tbe child’) judg 
mesli au wasvemles, and common coum comtradicved, 
by the sheurdities of the old orthography. This hind of 
early ueimimg wil develop s ram oí reseumers mck os ibs 
wortd bas gover haoa 

Tho series cinar- with a Treartion Reader, which emde 
the phueetic papii into tbe Romanic or commen o thugre 
phy, by 6 scien of compa lams end aaslogtes, thai reader 
Uwe Lach Nght aad plemenet sre pered miU be ved ronem 
The ea! versn! testimony of al] «bo have tried tbe phometic 
= ia Una) (1 ea vos ai least threwfourthe of the time of 
both toseber and pepil in learning to read, eed thai even 
ia esquirimg the ohi ortbugraphy, beth eysiomm ean be 
„ bene iimo than i/ ibo oid were iakon by laoif. 
This may essem ctraage, bui [here la a Sou 9 philonepay 
M. «And certain KW ts thas the art lo better ieareed by 
quiriag s kaoviedge uf ibe tres eyetem of orthography. 


TM > ja Mites of 

D CA — 

lif, peal, nad sothudhaem ars comppiracka Unie ia tho 
Ramiro ci Ure writers w bcm ter Uo] may be end we 
"queas" they ap live go-ebend. " Yoniesa," for they baro 
“getup” o book thet will ei. itio written in the most 
germs cie, rides areumtcettna or u 
Uou Creat fmilarity eth the family be masi 
feed ned o caama degree cí vereniiltiy of wheal ia oer 
medis 1p Li Lae deilmasss-ns pi ea by dba saiora of daia 
matt — ah famil 

la spanhiag of us wort weder bouos, the New Vort 
Tribene mpo — 


“Tee passi 


— 


bare 
pem 
` 


— 


Tus Nee of reer, of ibo on. 
de dH ·᷑ esd —— * Ap om 
Veen of . WoterCure Orte. David 
A. Merten, Price 6 cedi «Pur ete by Fowsaos an 
Wende, Bow Tort cod Mustea 


E 
o 
o 
— 
[v] 
> 
Lo 


Sa 


possi of Americana, Eagiish, Booteh, or iri We are 
ies, familiar with French, Ge mas, Italian, aed otbere of 
sænga language. 

But ibe volume will prove escepiable, emperially to aj 
Utorery mea, revelers asd librarians The poblinbe, bas 
Drought the wort oul in a comveniem! form, and ia exosi- 
leni sty ia, a chareciarietie for which be s dinlingeinbed 


Casaties or vus Went»; a short Emap on the Lire or 
Cunter. Read a tor Exormóty. Dictated by tbe Ppirit of 
Jobe WUsrakam, (rom we Ravesth Sphere — Composed by 
ibe Bpirita of Swedeaborg, Wilbraham, Binari end Loved 
Price, & esate For ante by Pow cane an» Waria Mo. 131 
Nese sree Woe Yorn, amd 142 Waebingeob-etrest, Boo 
be 


* The Naisena Potresi Qeiiery of Dismagmebed tasr- 
mens,” sag? ibe Day Book, "rei appeared come cighters 
5 | +00 commbdered ci (he Lime the greatest liter 
„ « Amoria enterprims All ihe landing 
ertiets of = . -airy were calisted in tte preparation. The 
Peroa wore regarded as fallin. Ube cagrerings eo oro- 
. = eai Gmich. The biagraphienl 
chowmhes voro compiled TUR mush care, incwrpuratiog 
paruculage which ore not tt be ivesi emoebern — meer 
aged by Ubo vucwsss of ibe wurk, omi by ibo &beeece of any 
sibar of tho same imd ov of equal merit, Mr Hebert £ 
NUN oí P'hilodolphia, has, os wa have safina eee 
wl ameter edidoe L^ prem, The himas) maim: hes tere 
Teter’ nod Donliupeed lo Ihe pram i dar, ibe LI 
emdergues ò re/emancete, asd kml as -i p 
pointed as eror, and ihe Durt reall) demrrw on enge. 
uea of the populari; |i enjoyed when ia the Gret odi 
i" 

Mr. wu Terry, 113 Nessas atresi, Mod Y ort, is agent 
bu ibe male of Ube A. Ube prira a whio w ian duiae 


le Pacce, cmd oii to pobiadmi ai tho Joaren -foo 
aet bo iud of ODeteber e pee sad bight) teteresing 
work, eatitied ` Detes's Desters æm, a @twase behead the 
Gerace,” b itm Marsan U ChSANOR. 

‘This wort te written ia o pere umd clovited aly e, assan 
dad the emieg etal Porm, eal emis dei 6 rer] entr niai 
marvel re of heme nA, la UbjeA tome Bere Alm ers piron 


— ~~ 
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Si the igporance and error everywhere prevalent is relation 
to beshb and phyucal mental, end domestic advcatica, 
embodying ales, im oso of ibo principal charuetere, « moat 
ercelleat modei of comdect and character fur young ladies. 
This wort presente el! tbe fascination of è novel, yet every 
page i» adeo with smariag iret amd vateahio nggo- 
oa echjecis most inLuastely conaected with the well being 
of every individual We are moch mistaken if * Delia s 
Doctors" does pot ai oces take rank among ibe most pop- 
ular books of the day. i| should be read alsed ta every 
family daun Une forthcoming wisior evesings for tbe et) 
fieation of the chi amd young. We aal) give à specie po 
Use of tt la cer neri namber. 


———— HG 


Abdurctisements. 
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Tus Tuocean» Vouruas Bot» —Tna liicerasres Br- 
PRoPATRiIC Emcrciorems; & complete eywem of Hyéáro- 
paid y aad Hygiene. An ülestrese work, with over 339 co 


women and ranima i cf al Leon dimen , Applicei-co to 
Furgica) Diseseso , ^ pplendea oí lydropathy to Mitu tery 
tad the Nurvor] ; with a complete Lades. By R T. Troll, M.D. 

Two iamo volwmes, wbstantel) boa. pries QU 36. 
Published by Powiaas iss Waria, 131 — Mamsmectren, 
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ass Kaowe Deem A 
ol the mivantmpee of My M.esevas, Peoscee.rat, Pusasocosv, and the Matera 
—— 9 rm rts Wevesens gemeraiiy — Boobseller: cup plied s» ibe most BO 
^ ante eda era) terme. Agente wasted im every State, coenty, aed 
— ST em | MR Them works are university popular, aad (bounds 
n bo eod ber | ya -— 

- Water, A Mowfheui Wort for 
ud protenging Lie... ens Either of the above seamed works (except the Water 


ooi ed panim PI 


Tus Peseroiemes: Casu contains e Ga.nam Prora is for esie st M. 
7 ibe — 22 mee tami ete | B. Wells, Wo. 17 Boutb-strect, New York ; Juba D. Garé- 
Weed Stufa both hemes cod animal frome el] quarter? of mer à Co, Four Commiatve Merchants, Boatos, Wyman 
ine gibe iasimhag Puwtes, Kobbers Manjecec amd R Barrett, Coemmiméen Merchant, Albasy ami by L A 
Thieves aeo semerces Pucotings wmé Lirawings of coir — Spalding. Lost pert, New 
dented individua, Uring amd dond: amd Ù always open | This Soar ts made of the best quailty white 
irua to — wurrumied enpertor tc eny Goer Miberto b aow n 
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al) onen vii bo famti 2 —.— ` Unien A mostetieo-- 
Om Beos a in Clin Ball, 131 a, X. Y. 
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aber ammi w^. 
Eciacnec eee Ivorrreva, Cocina m, Om, Cuse- 
Tease ts en Torat Nempoan or Mavuicetamre ),Ub3. 
— The eighth winter mesons of ibis wid eom 
mc» os Ue fru Mooda; of November, esse 
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wanting (hem amriy (ee the Mow Years volume. 
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MIND AND ITS CAPACITIES. 


Reformatory movements, in general are 
but super$cially viewed, or we are persuaded 
they would have had hands, beads, “and 
hearts, which up to this time remain indif- 
ferent, not to say opposed. Reforms to be 
popular must have sounda, sights, novelties, 
and attractions unknown to their very nature. 
A man invents a new conveyance; all eyes 
look at it, all who can, try it; and ss there 
is newness, novelty about it, it is helped for- 
ward. A new cut ih fashionable attire, a 
new promenade, a new way of entertaining 
Ù party, are each caught, at, because fresh- 
ness, change, and novelty, do for these things 
what in morals never can be done. Haryey's 
discoveries were new, and though a medical 
and mot a moral reform could not be adopt- 
taste and received opinion were 
the to decision. Jenner's investiga- 
lions and experiments were a series of phys- 
ical reforma, each in themselves satisfactory 
from trial and experience; but they were ja- 
imical to establisbed usage, opposed to the 
crafi'of a system, and mast therefore be re- 
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sided by science and experience, have led 
them, bare been denounced, almost expelied, 
certainly have been more or less martyrs to |. 
to their convictions, and have suffered the 

penalty of daring to differ from their bretb- 
ren of the curative art. With education un- 


successfully to de- 

ny them, if an undying future is the stretch 
of duration allotted to the mind—if earth 
snd heaven are accesible to the mind—if in- 
improvement, and ren- 

ovation belong to mind. Who can say 
it is less than its great Creator] He holds 
the winds in bis Get, bis creature is endowed 
with skill to apply them in the wildness of 
the storm and the sofines of the sephyr to 
his manifold uses. He built the everisating 
hills, and laid the foundation of the earth ; 
the pyramide of Egypt and thevenduring 
temples of massive masonry of ancient mea, 
live oo, defying alike the storm sboveand 
the earthquake below. He flies upon the 
wings of the wind, and manages tbe storm ; 
Hie creature stands erect upos his flotilla of 
ry, compass, ead helm, visits all landa, and 
outrides by bis chill and his aciemos the per- 
ils and vagaries of the deep. He, the Cres 
tor, has establisbed meteoric laws ; the image 


of the great I AM has reduced them to prac- 
tical uses, turned them to every-day account, 
and made them write their own history.” 
The God of the universe has meted out 
bearen with a span; stam and cooatellations 
be calls by their namen aod Kàs left all 
the celestial laminat for signs and for ses 


as to make s summer! amidst the 


to ajast care fof [himself be is provoked by 
high n md «i love to order these 


SS 


cute, and the reward is gained; but the 
man bas added a link in bis chain of slavery, 


universal creator and governor, should give 


him, ao well as to all who want, a holy pro- 
vision ie made, and God has cared for hie 
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gression is no law of the creature. Change 
alone belongs to man; he delights in varia- 
tion, and if his tastes were simple as those 
of Paradise, all that was then innocent would 
still be jmpressed upon his nature. But he 
has strayed from the firet—the holiest law— 
and in the one sin of a gratified, an indulged 
tite, be has lost his godlike image. What 
a labor wif? restoration be! How much 
must be done to reform—to bring bim back 
again—to Wimpress upon him the divine 
likeness! ‘There is a high careering of mind 
when devoted to these purposes: a terrible 
contest, and endurance needed for the 
great work. Few of the great family are 
prepared, and fewer understand the great 
work. The rain-drop tremble upon the 
storm-cloud; the fountain gushes from the 
rent rock; the deep spring sends its clear 
waters to the well's mouth; the brook gushes, 
gurgies, and brawls its own music of onward 
fertility; and the deep fiver burries on its 
way ; but men, with invention limitless as his 
own being, and naturally pure, glancing up 
at the bow of many drops, where every drop 
is colored with hope and beaming with light, 
dims its very refulgence, and mars its purity 
by declining its sweet, clear, and tranajucent 
distillations, and substituting, instead, the ru- 


Fluid so foul, distilled liqnor so debasing, is 
hugged as one presseth a loved thing to his 
bosom ; is labored for as the pet child who 
claims the patrimony, the fortune of the pa- 
rent. Ingenuity works to get it, and want, 
various as the aspects of aa April day, pleads 
for it. Can it be, that the man has mind 
who wanta it—that man has the 

genius we have discovered who desires itt 
Is be eo god-like and enduring, and yet pleads 
for it! Surely our reform must be more ar- 
deat, it must meet the winged structure of 
genios it must come to the high places of 
realon, it must take the purity of religion, 
and the strong soul of philosophy, and plead 
everywhere. Stern lahor—the sous of toil 
must be redeemed. Lovely youth, and ten- 
der womanhood must be rescued ; holy bonds 
must be wrought lovingly, affectionately, and 
with the softness of one who would draw and 
not drive, who would coavince and not co- 


a victory holy s» the gospel, pure as truth, 
and vigorous ss moral good can make it. 
With such them who would not la- 
bor! such a triumph, who ean re- 
fuse to make one of the reformatory band ! 
With such a climax, say Christian, philoso- 
pher, or social economizer of good, can you 
stand aloof? Can you look indifferently on 
The work is great; it must be done; and 
glory to him who doss it, 


— P sama 


WEARING SUSPENDERS. 

Tt is tho prevailiüg fashion, especially in 
cities, for men to dispense with suspenders, 
and support their pantaloons by having them 
made to button tightly around the person, 
above the hips. 

It is our settled conviction, that this prac- 
tice ia decidedly detrimental to health. Much 
bas been said against tight-lacing, as 
applied to females ; and of suspending heavy 
skirts to the hips, by fastening them tightly 
around the waist or loins, where there are no 
ribs or other bony frame-work to resist the 
compressive power. The changes have been 
rung upon the heat caused by this close 
bandaging of the abdomen, the evils of thus 
cramping that part of the vital apparatus 
the digestive system—which nature intends 
to be free and unrestricted aa to room and ac- 
tion, and would that these tones could have 
been heeded in time to prevent the frequent 
death-knell which such practices have ren- 
dered necessary; but who ever thought of 
sounding the alarm to men against a similar 
practice in repect to their own dress! 

We admit that half a dosen skirts weigh- 
ing many pounds, are worse for the constitu- 
tion of the wearer than the drawers and pan- 
taloonsa +» worn by meo, bot worse only be- 
cause the (juantity is greater, and the pressure 

to sustain them is more. The prin- 
ple is the same. Female should support 
their shirts mainly by the shoulders. 

The hips of boys and man are constitution- 
ally narrower than those of the female; and 
therefore, the clothing thua worn requires to 
be tighter, to prevent slipping down. 

An we walk the streets of our city, we see 
scores of boys, from twelve to sixteen years 
old, with their pants buckled very tightly 
around their diminative hips preventing 
growth at this rapidly growing age, end the 


flesh and for the circulation of the blood. 

We become accustomed to tight dressing, 
and the soft parte of the body will not grow 
against bard pressure, therefore the drems may 
not fel tight, 

A melon or pempkin will grow between 
two rocks and not mar ita rind. It approach- 
e «o as to touch the stones and then extends 
each way in growth to ils ful! sise, but it is 
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the animal exxnos v, from bea! to foot, shoul! 
merer be dreamed in ooch a manoet an in the 
vanst degree to cramp the freedom of any ac- 
tion of the body or limbs, Let thie be the 
rele with oll, and one-balf of our doctom 
wight be spared to caluivete the aol, 


— 


PHINEAS T. BARNUM. 
NUS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPEY. 


To gratify a very laudable curiosity, and 
to üesirshe the troth of our scenes, we 


emp 
fx cmuiurzcw bee taces 

* Pressely af this mement' aye ome of cor 
idog poormabsts, "bU. Bersam + cae of the 
west marked individenls i» thie country” He 
b odded in Ragland too es! tc a great 
amat om tbe omit abe, where he pre 
Deer Swe bis: a gmeme, tod where ths aca! 
edge of leo caprecsdentadty lirare] vegngemect of 
vie werk o adc, Jessy Led bes ven hen fred 
e Eee Xi doth anaso aod fame 

B wes cm s plesenst summers day in be palace 
ed Lremteten, m Poirfleli on the barder of Bridge 
pert, Oona, thet Mr Barnem discoureed with the 
carter eed = of thin article Gà the demre be 


cwiertaaned of engagyeg Joeny Lind to come over 
eene uc There was thea bo 
preepect of the greatest vocal wonder and 
peragve of the world visiting oor shores, and his 
chance seemed to be doubtful His chances were 
de e und hia ntomitable spirit, which latter 
has carved bim to the hark posites bo now eop'ya 
* Aimerion " he said, “ought to hear ber; and I 
4 Pr 
rr 
ML beat by ido epeculaücn 7 
Jt wae indeed a greet ral Ar even a company 
te uodertahe, much mere to be undertalen by one 
imbhvwlual There wes the possbubty of Mise Iolo 
Dot making that great cemeation that would com. 
wand bees prose which could make thd specula- 
won cafe eot to ony the many at- 
tempia that might be made, as kavo bean duos suc 
bere before by mperuosat busy bosan, 
wo separate the cumtractimg parusa But * 
feit à Gre relance upon he cwn generalship and 
knew well that if be could but get ber from abroad, 
ko should bavo sothémg to fear from cppomtee at 
. How he emocoeded m cmpaueq (be 
of Burope, ber eweet nightingale, aad bow be bas 
pet down asd sileaced all aitempts at pP. 
are matters of the musical world’s history. Par 
Las who were sucesssful ia other cases, with weaker 
wervea cod eslfah feelings to play upon, per 


Sih, 1810. The 


stor: im the city of Brooklys, but most evidently 


press had mot gpiped (be great for good n 
pow enjoys amd there was wore potential 
them the The A of the sur vas 


cere te eomrieuoo, asd opavieted bo wan of 


calling men who were eitber heaves of dumres ve 
forget which, by their proper names 

‘The core saco qw nothimg for their paina Dur 
ing Ure cbort retirement to which bi persecutors 
subjected bum (he was fined (100 and imprisoned 
cisty daye) bie pen was cometantly employed in 
denumcative of (buss who hed rendered Ubemeev es 
edhona lis was eonssdered a martyr to the pulli 
geod, and when hi» bosorable captivity wea over 
he was carried to the came cuart bouss where two 
months previous be had received cnviction and 
sentence, and here an aration wa» delivered on the 
freedom of the press, in presence of thousanda w bs: 
hed congregated from al! parte of the country, in 
cludwag etatezznen, mem bere of Congres, de. some 
having come a distance oí one bundred majes for 
(bat purpose. After the oratio came a graad din 
mer, tease, music, roaring of cassan, dc. afler 
which ho was taken into a carriage, drawn by eight 
borsa ad encorted bome by a greai iriempha! 


* 

Thai wes ome ef h daya be has 
bed many owes, bet be will remember that i 
being the frst Finding be could do sothing with 
the stupidities whom be sought for three years to 
improve, be gave them up as bopeless cases, and 


]n the coures af a few years, hia. untiring indus 
try, his knowledge oí bumaa aeture, be aptitude 
for besimess, realized him a comexiershie furtune | 
which in è brief space of time, by engaging in 
mercantile pursuits, melted from hus grasp. 

He had now to commence the world again with 
that indomitable spirit of which we have epoken, 
end sound expenence, valuable in the ed, although 
ia the purchase He hed mothing 


In 1843, Bereum picked up litte Tom Them, a 
regular Hope’ my Thumb Thus speruleuce pusbe! 
om still further the ruing fortames of the Museum. 
At dre little Tom beld out Bo prospect of being 
the star be is. He wasa pretty little fellow whom 
the ladies called a pet, a love, and a duck, aad Barnum 
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“Mr. Bareum has for a long time past been 
called the ' Prince of showmen, and the term has 
been applied to him without much regard to ite 
application as refers to his sagacity, or to his moral 
or intellectual qualities While many have laughed 
at come unique contrivances which Mr llaroum hes 
produced for genera! amusement they have searcely 
Given a thought to the infinite tact and shill, and 


any other man, these ovations would probably never 
have proved popular or entertaining 
* ot bie ability, Mr. 


Barnum is greatly assisted in his efforts by quod 
and capable amistanta, among whom ie Mr Green: 
wood, who has charge of his New York business in 
Mr. Barnom's absence, and Mr. Le Grand Smith, 
his efficient and able manager in that great achieve 
ment, the Jenny Lind advent. The latter ie an 


offer the fair nightingale such princely offere to cross 
the Atlantic, and to visits world almost unknown 
to ber, and to whom che was unknown except by 
fame She might have come, but that is extr -mely 
doubtful, upon her own responsibility, and then 
have reosived as cordial and bearty a welcome 
from the American people, as she has under the 
wuaspice of Barnum. Yet'no one will deny bot 
that Mr. Bamum'e great tact has essentially as- 
sistad in rendering M'lle Lise euccess so unpar- 
alleled as it has thus far been.” 

Mr Raraum deposited in the hande of Meare. 
Baring, Loodon, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars as a guarantee that M'lle Lind ebould be 
well paid, and on. her arrival in America, though 
he was bound to pay ber but one thousand dollars 
per night, be voluntarily aad generously enlarged 
her contract, and gave ber in addition to the $1,000 
yer night, about one half of the net proceeds of 
each encert 

Mr. Barnum'e mind seems never to rest. Asaoon 
as ove giant enterprise is Achieved, another is coo- 
templated, and, sadf with a of magie, lo! 
ite fruits arg before the world. the assidu- 
ous attention bestowed by Mr. Rarowin upon ar- 
rangements coanected with Mille Lind» eagage- 
ment, he still conducts, through reliable agenta, 
with great popularity and imaense pecuniary profit, 
two great places of pablic amusement, and a num 
ber of lesser exhibitions The American Museum, 
one of the largest and most bildung 
in the city of New York, is a source of great profit, 
and the country visitor considers that he has not 
* been to town,” unless be has witnessed the woo- 
ders of the American Museum, Broadway. It is 
also a favorite place of resort for the citizens, for 


million curiosities,” eo that visitors, even from day 
to day, certainly from week to week, can be sure 


clermont, advertising, is at the command of every 
person, but there are very few who know ita imper- 
tance in buildihg up fortunes, apd fewer otl] who 
take advantage of it 

Mr Baroum is « charitable man, amd strictly 
honorable im all ha» business relation. He never 


A00. 
Long may Barnum live to e0joy bis fortuse, and 
dispense joy and happiness to the people. 
Mr. Barnum has been emiled a " hambeg," and 


bim as be . we must be pardomed for pb. 
the fects, os we know them, briefly, and. we repeat, 
for the fret time. Barnum himself was the fing 


' © Mr, Barm has bens indetatigubie in the cum of 
2 (pom Which he bos deliccred a aymbes of bog 
iers ood pusa! macy precio Fle poset QUON to 
Pues Wee 


man who ever applied the term " humbog " to hie 
owe came He wished @ obtain in some way ^ 
petusnety, that would. by bringing him promiosetly 
tuefowe Une public, enable bem, by haadling the carie 


years of age, and the purse of Washington, and in 
due ume he manufactured amilar stories 
the mermaid, wooly bores, 4c, 4c Now, the peo 
pie whom Bamum bumbugged were oely tbose 
editor who published has stones, and these readers 
who believed Uem. . 

The stories were fictitious, romances written for 
effect, tales told to answer the purpose of so 


the people longed sot only to see him, bot what- 
ever be had to exhibit. 

This was just whet be wanted A year agn 
Barbom «d to the man who manages hs great 


| 


"OA fw — ——— comme e dem 2 ́— 
— — pera. P — 6 ia re 


d 
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worth to anything like the extent that Benum al- 
waye does, Is Barnum's New York Museum, for 
instance, a humbag! Why, a few years since, the 
great Chinese collection was exhibiting in Broadway 
at 50 centa, and called cheap at that. Peale's Mo- 
seum was open in Broadway a! 25 cente ten 
Our theatrical companies then, as now, charged 
from 15$ cenis to 75 centa At this moment Bar- 
com's Museum contains all of the Chinese collec- 
tioo—the entire of Peale's Museum and Picture 
Gellery, aa well a» several other museum collec 
tions, all the great American Museum collection, 
which cost its founder, Mr. Scodder, $100,000, and 
at least another $75,009 or $100,000 of curiosities 
collected by Barnum himself in eleven from 
ali pta of tho gieta, te whieh iroddsf eno of the 
ment talented theatrical companies in this city the 
whole of which ie exhibited for 28 centa 

A ad the aene good order and decorum. the same 
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by quack medicines, bc. and co more so. So uves 
roa Jows Hera. 

Tuas Fess Marxxar—Bemum has bed the 
credit of making this exhibition, Here are the 
facta In the summer of 1842, a gentleman from 
Boston took the mermaid to New York, and told 
Barnum tbe following story, which he believed, and 
whieh he and Barnum vow believe to be true. 
Here is the story .— 

* About the year 1817, the captain of a Boston 
ship was ie China and there saw what be believed 
to bea preserved specimen of a veritable iner- 
maid He was astonished at seeing what he had 
so often heard of, and fully believed in—he re- 
garded it as the most extraordinary curiosity in 
the world, and bought it, paying $56,000 of the 
ship's money fo secure it He left the ship in 
charge of the mate, and went to London to exhibit 
bu mermaid He could not succeed im making tb- 
fortame which he anticipated, and he returned to 
Boston withthe mermaid He always believed it 
a geouine animal, and preserved it with great care 
till the day of his death. His son, a sailor, and 
his only beir, cold the animal to the gentleman 
from Hastom before noticed, and he brought it to 
New York for Barnom's inspection.” 

Such was the story. Barnum believed it, and 
calling bis natoralst asked hia opimoe regarding 
the genwimeness of the animal, The naturalist re- 
pled that be cvald not conceive bow it was man- 
víactured, for he never knew a monkey with euch 
peculiar teeth, hands, 4. oor did be know a fish 
of wack peculiar Gas, "Then, why de you sup- 
pose it is manofactured ^ àaked Barum. “Be 
esuse | don't bebeve in mermaids,” replied tbe nat 
vralet ~ That's no reasoo at all,” said Barnum, “and 
therefore I'll believe in and hire it." 

He did eo, and in his pufing way, which none 


scribed how this was caught at the Fejee Islands, 
4. dc, and great crowds came to see it That 
same mermaid is pow being exhibited in the Boe 
toe Museum, and no naturalist hes yet beso found 
who can classify the monkey and eh from which 
it was manufactured, if it ever wes manufactured 
Iodepd, if it is a Getion, (which it probably ia.) it ie 
a wonderful curiosity es a work of art, and it is 
probabiy a work of the Japanese, wio made it as 
an idol for wotuhip, The Yankee captain who 
bought n wae told that it was purchased from some 
Japamese sailors Hoa Mosse Kimball and other 

ia Boston know the above to be the 
facta, as dose James W. Hale, Esq, aud. others, in 
Now York. 

Tus Wootr House " was really a curious freak 
of caters. His skin was actually covered with a 
fine, cudly, wooly substance, which was very ezifa- 
ordinary. Barnum came through Oissinnsti in 


M from Havana, New Orleans. 
where he ezbibitng Genera! Tom 
"es He æv this Borse amd purchased him ia 


"Cincinnati, fot the sum of 8800. The hores had 
been euhibited as a cariceit y, amd much money re 
* ka Use e months before Harum 
ever sa bon 
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Barnum sent bim to New York, and by means of 
pictures, paragraphs in the papers, $c, and by an- 
nounciag the wooly horse as a wonderful animal, 
captured by Colonel Fremont and his party in the 
Rocky Mountains, after a chase of three days, he 
raised a great furore, and started the crowd. But 
the horse was really a curiosity, and was not, as 
Barnum has led the public to suppose, manufae- 


a hpmbag, and if it had been, Barnum was not the 
originator of it 

A 
* H 
“Now, Bargam, I know Tom Thumb is a bum- 
bug, or you would have nothing to do with him. 
You have already exhibited him siz years, aod be 
don't appear to grow. How do you manage it I^ 

“J am afraid to trust you with iny secret," said 
Barnum gravely. 

* Honor bright—I'll never betray you, positive- 
ly,” waa the earnest reply. 

* Well, the fpct is, I keep several light-haired 
children in comatant training, and as fast as one 
grows and gets too large, I fill it» place by a small- 
er one, and by moving Saat from town to town, I 
call it tho asme Tom Thumb, and people don't know 
the difference." 

The man believed this hoax, and probably told 
of it often “in confidence,” and it is by a thousand 
and one such etrivings after notoriety that Barnum 
has sacceeded in acquiring a Utle which does not 
belong to him, and which is not in scoordapce with 
bis true character. p 

A geutloman in Coonecticut who has known Bar- 
num well from his childhood to the present bour, 
says in a letter to a friend —* I know of no public 
man whose true character ie so little known and so 
generally misapprebeoded as that of P T Barnum. 
The publie who know him not, but judge merely 
from what they have read or heard of him, regard 
him as a scbeming, eld h man, whose principles 
hang very loosely apoa bim, and whose great and 
almost only desire is to obtain money. Many per- 
sons give bim credit for one desire more, vis : of- 
cial station, and therefore, as a matter of ousie, 
they believe him to be a fawning demagugue, ready 
io espouse any cause or any set of po 
litical or religious, o that by so doing be gete a bet- 
ter chance for office. TN V wrong. llauncu'a 
TAFE CHARACTER IN THE VERT ANTIPODES OF ALL THER, 
F» possesses a speculative disposition and generally 
manages to hit upon some plan that, aided by bie 
untiring perseverance, will result jn quick and large 
prufita, bat when these profits are once gained his 
end is accomplished, amd then be expeaite as liber. 
ally as ha hae earned. There is nothing miserly in 
hue disposition, but on the contrary, he i» generos 
to a fulh aod a ume haa be been sadiy im- 
pused ujma on account of his too great readiness 
to relieve those whom be believed in need Rernum 


* As for political arpirations I am convinced that 
Barnum has none, or if he has, that they are not 
sufficiently strong to him to play the dema- 
gogue for the sake of office. He has always been 
a voter in uU democratic ranks, until April, 1862, 
and his political friends were ready to give bim 
any office be might desire. It is within my own 
knowledge that active and inflaeotial members of 
his party offered bim the opportunity of being num- 
inated for Congress ; also for Governor of the State 
of Connecticut, with etrong prospects of success, 
but Mr. Barnum invariably declined all Such pro- 
posala, giving a a principa! reason for so doing, 
that he could not consent to play the double part, 
and perform the dirty work which a political party 


in the cause of temperance, devoting months of his 
precious time to lecturing at mid winter, through: 
out the various towns in the north and eastern por- 
uol of the State, always paying his own expenses, 
and contributing liberally for tbe cause of temper- 
ance and the Law, crowning his labor on the 
day of voting for the frst time in his 
life against his own politica! party, in favor of the 
temperance candidates Now, a course so unpopu- 
lar as this among politicians, and eo destructive to 
hie political prospecta, could not have been taken 
if Barnum had not been a man of independrni feel- 
ings, and one who was moved by higher considera- 
tions than personal aggrandizement 


* [n religion, Mr. Barnum is as independent as in 
politica He does not truckle to wealth sor popu- 


lare toward beildimg a Universalist church in 
Bridgeport, besides contributing to other churches 
of the eame denomination in various parts of the 
coustry, and subscribing several thousaod dollare 
to the Universalist collage, besides giving $1,000 
toward sending a Universalist missionary to Great 
Britain, He, bowever, is a (oierationis, and ab 
ways purchases slipa in some of the other churches 
for such visitors and members of bas (amily as pro 
fer to cocupy them. He has contributed toward 
building many orthodor churches throughout the 
land, »si has been known to reply to s> 
lieitatoss Sor that purpose —' I will give 8500 to- 
ward cherch if your pastor will eschange pel 
pte mane, but if my relqpvon i deemed heresy 
by you, I ought not (being a heretic) to be expect- 
ed to contribute toward building your church. ^ 
Harnum e neighbors, and all persans who know 
bim personally and iotimetely, will eorroboret^ 
what we have ssid of him 1f P.T. tras 
history ia ever written at length, it be found 
that be ie juet about the last man among us who i» 
fairly entitled to the name of Aumbuy, and then it 
will be found that his l'hrenolagiea] de velopments 
reveal him as be ia 

We cime vur bet of Mr. Barnum by enpying 
the fallowing from Fremdley's " Practical Treatise 
om Dusiness,” which will be read with special i 
were — 
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by eüfeebling the body and the brain, and omitting 
prectical traming in omia! arte and duties, was a 
direct enltivation of pauperism. It wea similar to 
a farmer sowing the seeds of docks and thistles 
Waden in his fields A great improvement, there 
fore, was made when the children were taken out 
of the workhouse, placed in respectable families in 
the cvuntry, and provided with the education and 
training which the peasantry and operative trades 
men of our Scottish villages receive. In London 


dormitor.s and wards, making the beds, end per- 
form all Ube other dotes. of female servants in e 
large family Rach girl attends the school three dayo 
in the week, and ie employed the other three in 
sewing, washing and working. É 

The teachers, both male and female, appeared to 
be active, earnest, and energetic, and the whole 
establishment was unreservedly throws opea to 


- 
Here, then, there ie much to commend. The in- 


a diferent plan ba» been followed, which I shall 
briefly describe from personal observation. 

At Westow Hill, Norwood, about five miles south 
from Saint Paul's, the “Central London District” 
has erected a school for pauper boys and giria. The 
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three bondred feet above tbe. of the sea, opet 
to the sun and wind, free from damp, close upon a 
village, and within the circle of the Landon omni- 
bus drives There are nine bundred children in 
the institution The sleeping apartments of the 
boys contain ench ninety beda, and two sleep in a 
bed. Ventilation is provided for by apertures in 
the walls, on a level with the floor, and in the ceil- 
ing. the latter communicating with a chimsey, in 
which, however, no fire is lighted either in summer 
or winter, The windows were all open when I 
visited tbe rooma, and everything was clean and 
fresh to the senses; but this afforded mo test of 
the sufficiency of the ventilation in the night, es- 
pecially in winter, when all the windows are 
closed. 


The boys and girls are reared separately, except 
when very young, ‘There is an infant school ip 
which lessons on objects in natural history are 
given. Both boy» and girls attend this school At 
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some which are taught For example, I beard the 


arithmetic, geography, dictation, grammar, parsing. 
children repeat by rote the names of the King» of 


etymology, analysis of lessons, industrial mechan- 


large paved yards, in one of which the 
deck, maste, and rigging of a whip are 

The boye who desire to be sailors are bere instructed 
asl trained in everything connected with seaman- 
ship that can be learned without being afloat In 
these yards they and the other boys are drilled, 
apd play, bd walk. The girią have a separate 
paved yard for their exercise 

Tbe lessons and recreative exercises are alter- 
nated, and each boy attends school four, and labore 
in the workshop two days in the week. 
dicens Sp r a pihitin a 
also all the dresses for the boya. " 
The girlie receive a general education similar ( 
that of the boy», and, besides, learn to sow. They 
make the dresses required for the female inmates, 
and they also wash and iron all the clothea While 
washing, they sing altogether a series of conge to 
cheer them in their laber, and also, probably, to 
prevent them from making an uaproftable ese of 
their tongues if not eo employed. They clean the 
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seam whe ever appiini the term humbug ^ tu hie 
re cee He withed ft ooh in some way 6 
—— thet woahl by hewmen hee 

Netes iae pubie emai bem by the carte 
ae be Ree koe te Rasse ihan te qim a hater 


— —— dubbed — . end 
wd grt the tithe singing the Um 
frome the pubic asd the prom Po abl this iden, 
— — — sets af hip — with 


Al here . 
—— qu amd — od Waa — 
—ͤ— —— PU — 
Reer 
pee ehm Marcum —ꝓ—ñ—tI — mty — 
—— ok — 2 — ami Uo — 
e beter Bom 
The nasum rers * ot commons written fur 
—— anke 1] Qo amet or the (serpens of c mang 
aen mmmes he Barnum He qerqese wes er 
eese gem! be became noto 
&- a sharp amd singularly rete 
qeu, amd a mest tene "hembag^ The om, 
sequemceo was be humerif became a curves y, and 
the pagio hanged ot only to see hum bat what 
ever be had to ebk * 
Th wa just what be wasted A pear ag, 
Raroum sand io the man who manages his great 


ha hda” wer the . That) right” 
sand Barnom, ^ keep them that waf and it 
wil acid at beast 810,000 a yer to the receipt." 
"How sof” inquired the manager. — "Because 
40,000 persona, who would sever otherwise have 
vwited the exhibiuoo, will now go to eee whether 
it ia a bambag or pot,” said Barnum The manager 
saye that wach bas proved the fact and that no 

exhibition bas ever traveled in Amenca that 
_ drew half the sumber of perwos that flock to 
N caravan So much for noterety—even 
if it is the notoriety of beag a humbug. 

Bat these who have known Baume character 
for bberality, beaevolence, and real goodness of heart 
—those who are aware of his enlarged and liberal 
views of religion, morality, aod the welfare of 
tbe buman race have found it difficult to harmo 
zie these peculiarities with bus self acknowledged 
character of being a bumbog. They could not ore 
bow a man who was really a pbilanthrepsst, spend- 
img his money and his time for the relief of bis 
fellow men, could at the same ume be cootriving 
plane io obtain from them money, even 23 cente at 
a ume under falas pretences 

We now state, that so far from Barnum ever do- 
ing anything of this hind, there i» no caterer for 
the amusement of the public, in thas or any other 
country, that ever gave the people their moneys 


* A few yours unce a smager came bs ihe office of the 
„ tad. paying è jeerter of & joda) re 
c-- has ekot Refore proceeding "arüber, he aquired 
of the Uchet-seller i| Barmum wes is ihe Museum ~ This 
is Mr Barsam," repüed ibe UcRetenller, poisiiag bo Mr 
B. whe was reading à newspaper in the olioa “Are you 
Mr Barnen ™ taqeired hs stranger, os Mr B. raised bis 
eyes from the popes “Yes air,” replied Barnum. “I have 
qux Ge worth of my money.” eaid ibe ciranger, throwing 
dows Ube Uchet, sax be departed ia groti gine, vidout ea- 
Mecum be — 
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worth to Whe the extent that Barnum al 
Ways dese — de Mamam New York Museum, Ar 
Ataoe, a hambar? Why, a few years since, the 
rest Chinon oniinn was pahiten en leal as 
LE a T 
e wee pen im Res ma, a 15 comis e imashi 
Our barin compen Ihen a mom chanel 
from 18 conte te TR cumin Ad thie moment Har 
LE — all od the Ohie 

LLLA DM us 
Gallery, as well as severa! ather museum caller 
te all the great Amerwan Museum codieetien. 
which cnet ite heonder Mr Meudhher H100, n, amh 
at least another $73 0 or. GIMO of Curation 
—— by hamum m eleven years fram 
li parte of tho ihe io wher io elei me of the 
nent talented theatrwa! cm pases ia thee aty the 
ches of whech w cabstated hw 15 cente 

A rel. Ube mae goed under and bec the same 
cheeniansen, ere thal m eminent 
ly eharesterined the Jeony Lim! Omerta umber 
Abe direction of Ube imbelatyable Haroun mark 
every department of the American Museum under 
bis charge Dues thie look lite humbug ! 

Bat what shout “Joice Heth” the “maja,” 
the “wooly bome” and all thee imposition: of 
which we hare beard & much! 

We will tell you briefly, aod wè pledge oor rep- 
tation that we tell you what we know to be the 
truth, and what w susceptible of indobitable proof 
In the month of June, 1835, à Negro woman wae 
being exhibited at Masmpic Hall, in the city of 
Philadelphia, a» the nüPw of Washington She 
was called “Joice Heth,” and was represented as 
161 years old. Her fame had reached New York 
some weeks before she reached Philadelphia She 
was exhibited by R. W. Lindsey, of Louisville, Ky, 
who brought Juice all the way from that city, ex- 
bibiting ber om the roote, and also exhibiting an 
antiquated bill of sale to prove ber alleged age. 
At this time Barnum had never seen Joice Heth 
He, bowerer, believed the story, and went to Phils- 
delphia to endeavor to secure the exhibition for 
bimselt Lindsey agreed to sell out for $1,000, 
and gave Barnum a raise the money. Bar- 
sum retumed to New York, found a friend, who 
joined bim in the Wpeculativa, and taking the mo- 
ney to Philadelphia, paid it to Lindsey, received 
old Joice from hi» hands, with a contract signed 
by Lindsey giving him the right to exhibit ber in 
consideration of the $1,000 paidby Barnum. Bar- 
num, of course, himsel{ believed the story of Joice 
Heth's age, of her having been the nurse of Wash- 
ingtoo, or he would never have paid $1,000 for 
ber. 
R W. Lindsey is now living in Lyon, Masa, and 
will corroborate this statement, and Mr Lindsey 
still declares he has no doubt whatever of the 
genuineness of the bill of sale which established 
her age at 161, nor of ber having really attained that 
age The contrary bas sever been proved—oor 
has anything like proof appeared, except the opin- 
ione of some surgeons at her examin- 
ation, apd the confessions of Barnum that be had 
bumbagged the pablic—confessions made only for 
the purpose of getung notoriety, amd just as true 
as many other advertisements Of wonderful cures 
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by quack ebe dc, amd o more sa fo uvue 
roa Jows Mere 

Tus Fuse Mona —larmom has hed the 
redit of mabing ihis eahibiien Here are the 
facta — lo the comme of 1049, a gentleman frm 
Masken tok the mermabl to New York, ami told 
Warwum the Rathore sm story whet ho beter oul and 
which he amd Barnum wow believe Qo be true, 
Mere i» the story — 

* About the your 1917, the captain of a Menten 
ship was im (luna ami there sae what be lolieved 
to be & preserved specimen of a veritable mer 
mal lie was asinishel ot sewing what be he! 
s often beard of, ami fully believed to —be re 
garded oae the mes extreendionry corem, ia 
LE Ea ZW TIJEC 
ship's money te serure à He lef the ship ia 
change of the mate, amd went to Lomba t^ exhibet 
his mermanl He could m succem! in making the 
N whieh he antirtpatet, and he returned to 
Denton with the mermaki He always believed i 
a gunume animal, aml preserve it wih great care 
till the day of his death His son, a sailor, and 
his only beir, sold the animal to the gentleman 
from Boston before noticed, and he brought it to 
Mew York for Barnum's inspection." 

Such was the story. Barnum believed it, and 
calling bis eaturaliet asked his oe regarding 
the genuineness of the animal The naturalist re 
plied that he could not conceive how it was man 
ufactured, for he qever knew a monkey with such 
peculiar teeth, handa, dc, nor did be know a fish 
of uch peculiar fins, “Then, why do you sup 
pose it is manufactured I" asked Barnum, "Be 
cause I don't believe in mermaids,” replied the nat- 
uralist. " That's noreason at all," said Barnum, * 
therefore T believe in the mermaid, and hire it." 

He did so, and in his paging way, which none 
understand better than bimself, he got up a pam- 
phlet with pictures of mermaide—gave several fc- 
titious accounts of the capture of such animals, de- 
scribed how this was caught at the Fejee Islands, 
Åc, 4c, and great crowds came to see it, That 
same mermaid is now being exhibited in the Bos- 
ton Museum, and no naturalist has yet been found 
who cao classify the monkey and fish from which 
it was manufactured, if it ever was manufactured 
Indegd, if it js a fiction, (which it probably ix) it is 
a wonderful curiosity ss a work of art, and it is 
probably a work of the Japanese, who made it as 
an idol for worship. The Yankee captain who 
bought it was told that it was purchased from some 
Japanese sailors Hon. Moses Kimball and other 
gentlemen in Boston know the above t be the 
facts, as dows James W. Hale, Esq, and others, in 
New York. 

Tun Wan Hossa” was really a curious freak 
of nature. His skin was actually covered with a 
fine, curly, wooly substance, which was very extra- 
efünary. Barnum came through Cincinnati in 
1847, on his way home from Havana, New Orleans, 
4c, where be had been exhibiting General Tom 
Thumb. He saw this horse and purchased him iu 
Cincinnati, for the sum of $500, The home had 
been exhibited as a curiosity, and much money re- 
ceived for the exhibition months before Barnum 
ever aav him. 
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Barnum cont bim to New York, amd by means of 
pictures, paragraphe ia the papers dc. amd by an 
maning the „ a^ a wm berful animal 
rapiwr by Colonel Fremont and his party in the 
Mesh, Mountas & dhee of ihrer dapa be 
trasd a greet Cami started the crowd Mut 
the heres was really a curkediy, amd was m. ae 
n has lel ibe puidi io suppan manular 
larai by bim by enorm him destermoly wrth an 
aid 4 shin, sewed in 1 ˙ 
the animal's living hiie The y Were ta» met. 
a bumbag ami if H hal iwen, Barmom was ma the 
epaia od n 

A wohl bo bmewumg chap ia a neuthhenimg city 
— 0 in Dareum» ear ac bllrws — 

* Now, lamon, | knew Tum is a bum. 
bug, or yon would bare asihing to de with him 
Vou have alrendy exhibited him siz years, amd he 
don't appear te grew. Pow de yoo manage it” 
* | am afraid to trust you with my secret,” said 
ebe gravely E 
= Homer beight— Ill oever betray you, positive- 
ly," was the earnest reply 
* Well, the fact in, | koop several light haired 
chikiron im constant training, and as fast as ono 
grow» and gots tos large, | fill it» place by a small- 
er one, and by moving about from town to town, I 
vali it the eame Tom Thomh, and people don't know 
the difference ^ - 

The man believed this hoax, and probably told 
of it often “in confidence,” and it is by a 
and one such strivings after notoriety that Farnum 
hae succeeds! io acquiring a tthe which does not 
telong to him, and which i» not ia accordance with 


. bis true character. 


A gentleman in Connecticut who has known Bar- 
num well from his childhood to the present hour, 
says in a letterto a friend .—" I know of ae plblie 
man whose true charscter is eo little knowa and so 
generally sa that of P. T. Barnum. 
Nel vo Dar Vul won jolis merely 
from what they fave read or heard bf. him, regard 
him as a scheming, selfich man, principles 
hang very loosely upon him, and whose great and 
almost only desire is to obtain money. Many per- 
sons give bim credit for one desire more, vis.: offi- 
cial station, and therefore, ae & matter of course, 
they believe him to be a fawning demagogue, ready 
to espouse any cause or any set of principles, po- 
litical or religuvus, so that by so doing be gets a bet- 
ter chance for office. Thisisall wrong. Bauwvw's 
TRUE CHARACTER 16 THE VERY ANTIPODES OF ALL THIS. 
Ho possesses a epequlatire disposition and generally 
manages tò hit upen some plan that, aided by bis 
untiring perseverahee, will result in quick and large 
profita, but when these profits are once gained his 
end i» accomplished, and then he expends as liber- 
ally a» he has earned. There is nothing miserly in 
his disposition, but om the contrary, be i» generous 
to a fault, and many a time has be been sadly im- 
posed upon, co of his too great readiness 
to relieve those whom be believed in need. Barnom 
is not, however, an ostentatious giver, We seldom 
seo his name paraded on published subseription 
lau- tb he studiously aroede—bat thousands 
af recipients of his charity can testify that he knows 
practically the blessings of those who ‘give.’ 
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r- time to lecturing at mel winter, through 
vat the various treme in the north and eastern por 
onis of the State, always paying hie own expenses, 
aml couiribotimg bterally fr the cause ef ieinper- 
ane and the Maine Law, crowning his labor on the 
day of election, by voting for the first time in, his 
life against hie own political party, io favor of the 


his political prospects, could pot bave been taken 
if Barnum bad not been a man of independent foel- 
ings, and one who was moved by higher considera 
tuns than personal aggrandisemcot. 


* la religion, Mr. Barnum is as independent as in 
politica, He does not truckle to wealth sor popo- 
larity, bat, although a member of no chürch, he 
openly expresses himself a decided Univrrealiet in 
bis religious belief, and has given thoadinds of dol- 
lare toward Luilding a Universalist church in 
Bridgeport, besides contributing to other charches 
of the same denomination in various parts of the 
Country, and subscribing several thousand dollars 
to the Universalist college, besides giving $1,000 
toward sending a Universalist missionary to Great 
Britain. He, however, is a folerationist, tnd ab 
ways purchases slips in some of the other churches 

such visitors and members of his family as pre- 

te cocupy them. He has contributed toward 
building many orthodox churches throughout the 
land, but fecently has been known to reply to sò 
lieitations for that purpose :— I will give 8500 to 
ward your church if your pastor will exchange pul- 
pito with mine, but if my religion is deemed heresy 
by you, I oaght wot (being a beretic) to by expect- 
ed to contribute toward building yotr charch.' " 

Barnum's neighbors, and all persons who know 
him personally aod intimately, will corroborate 
what we have ssid of him. If P. T. Barnum'e true 
history is ever written at length, it will be found 
that he i» just about the last man among us who is 
fairly entitled to the name of Awmbug, and then it 
will be found tbat his Phrevological developments 
reveal him as he is. 

We close our sketch of Mr. Barnum by copying 
the following from Freedley's * ‘Treatise 
on Busines,” which will be read with special im- 
terest — 
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by enfeebling the body and the brain, and omitting 
practical training in social arts and duties, was a 
direct cultivation of pauperism. It was similar to 
a farmer sowing the seeds of docks and thistles 
broadcast in his fields. A great improvement, there- 
fore, was made wben the children were taken out 
of the workhouse, placed in respectable families in 
the country, and provided with the education and 
training which the peasantry aod operative trades- 
men of our Seottish villages receive. In Landen 
a different plan bas been followed, which I shall 
briefly describe from personal observation. 

At Westow Hill, Norwood, about five miles south 
from. Gaius Paul's, the “Central London District” 
bas erected a school for pauper boys and girls. The 
locality iy admirably chosen. The school stands 
on the summit of a hill rising between two and 
three hundred feet above tbe level of the sea, open 
to the sun and wind, free from damp, close upon a 
village, and within the circle of the London omni- 
bus drives. There are nine hundred children in 
the institution, The sleeping apartments of the 
boys contain each ninety beda, and two sleep in a 
bed. Ventilation is provided for by apertures in 
the walls, on a level with the floor, and in the cail- 
ing, the latter communicating with a chimney, in 
which, bowever, no fire i$ lighted either in summer 
or winter. Tho windows were all open when I 
visited the roome, and everything was clean and 
fresh to the senses; but thi» afforded no test of 
the sufficiency of the ventilation in the night, es- 
pecially im winter, when all the windows are 


'| closed. 


The boys and girls are reared separately, except 
when very young. There i» an infant school in 
which lessons on objects in natural history are 
given Both boys and girls attend this school. At 
s wo advanced aye they are separated and drafted 
inte Digher schools, in which reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, dictatiog, grammar, parsing, 
etymology, analysis of lessons, industrial mechan- 
ies, and vocal music are taught. Hy prayers, the 
Catecbism, Bible lessons, and divine service 9n 
Sundays, their religious instruction is provided for. 

Three trades are taught to the boys—eamely, 
shoemaking, tailoring and » There are 
large paved yards, in one of the upper 
deck, masts, and rigging of-a ship are erected. 
The boys who desire to be sailors are bere instructed 
and trained in everything connected with seaman- 
ship that can be learned without being afloat. In 
those yards they and the other bays are drilled, 
and play, and walk. The girls have a separate 
paved yard for their rie 

The lessons and recreative exercises are alter 
nated, and each bey attends school four, and labore 
in the workshop twv days in the week They make 
all tbe shoes pesed for the establishweot, and 
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dormitories and warde, making the beda and per- 
form all the other duties of female servants in a 
large family. Fach girl attende tbe school three days 


in the wiek,and i» employed the stber thive ia. 


sewing, washing, and working. 
The teachers, both male and female, appeared to 


inspection. , 
Here, then, there is much to commend. The in- 
struction given i» useful; the provision for exer 
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him take up the printed table of the bistory and 
look o to wee that the repetition was correct; 
clearly proving that he bad not himeelf considered 
it necessary to commit it to memery. If by could 
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Th wee jus whet be wanted A pear aes 
Bareum sant to the man who manages his great 
treveling caravan of elephant, dc —^ What do 


the people say about my big show" ^" They aay 
tine bomber" was the * That. right," 
sax) Barnum, "keep them thet wa? and it 


wil add at least $10,000 a peùr to the receipts” 
“How sof inquired the manager, ~ Becante 
40,000 persona, who would sever otherwue have 
"weed the eahibitson will mow go to aee whether 
it s a bambag er net" sai Barnum. The manager 
says that puch has proved the fact, ami that no 
poble exhibetion bas ever traveled in Amenca that 
drew half the samber of persons that flock to 
Barecms caravan So mouch for notonety—even 
if tt w the ootamecy of tesag a humbug 

But these who hare known Haroum e character 
for lbberality benevolence and real painem of heart 
—thase who are aware of bis enlarged and liberal 
views of religia, morality, sod the welfare of 
tbe humen race, hare found it difficult to harmo 
oise these pecularities with his self acknowledged 
character of being a bumbag. They could not see 
bow a man who was really a philanthropist, pod. 
img hie money amd his time for the relief of bis 
feikre men. could at the same ume be cominring 
plane to obtain from: them money, even 23 cents at 
a ume, under falas pretences 

We sew state, that «c far (rom Harnum ever do 
ing anything of this kind, there i» mo caterer for 
tbe amusement of the public, in this or any other 
couptry, that ever gave the people their mossy s 
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eym irom the pepe: ~ You air,” replied Barswm. ^| have 
qua ee orth of my momey ^ mid ibe siramqer throwing 
Gow Ub Ucbet ted he departed ls greai give, v ibosi eo 
decim de Menem 
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fent all the great Amerwan Mimcuen codicem 
wich oust ite Fronder. My tawhi, Pio c. amd 
ot leaa amother $75 0 or. ion eon of corio 
. — by 6 ia oiron yours frm 
ali parte of the gihe, to which is able me of (he 
2 2 dheeirwe! cam panics ia thes city the 
whois of whack w cahiteted s cnet 

A vd the enano gami order am! deccm the same 
. — ard prepeets thal ee eminent 
151315. the Jenny Lim! Concerts, umber 
dus direcstiem af ibo amielatatuide llarmum mark 
every of the Amenecna Museum under 
hus change. Dues this lod Lie humbug ! 

Bat what abest “Juices Heth” the "mend" 
the “wooly bome,” end all thee imposition of 
which we have beard eo much | 

We will tell you briefly, aud wè pledge our rep- 
utation that we tell you what we know to be the 
truth and what susceptible of indubitable proof 
In the month of June, 1835, à Negro woman was 
being exhibited at Mampic Hall, in the city of 
Philadelphia, a» the ow of Washington She 
was called “Joice Heth,” amd was represented as 
161 years old. Her fame bad reached New York 
wome weeks before she reached Philadelphia. She 
was exhibited by R. W. Lindsey, of Louisville, Ky, 
who brought Juice all the way from that city, ex- 
bibitihg ber on the route, and also exhibiting an 
antiquated bill of sale to prove her alleged age. 
At this time Barnum bad never seen Juice Heth 
He, however, beliewed the story, and went to Phils- 
delphis to endeavor to secure the exhibition for 
biemself Lindsey agreed to sell out for $1,000, 
sad gave Barnum a w raise the money. Bar- 
sum retumed to New York, found a friend, who 
joined bim in the Wpeculatica, and taking the mo- 
ney to Philadelphia, paid it to Lindsey, received 
eld Joice from bis hands, with a contract signed 
by Lindsey giving bim the right to exhibit ber in 
cunmderation of the 81,000 paiddy Barnum. Bar- 
num, of course, himself believed the story of Joice 
Heth's age, of her having been the nurse of Wash- 
es ee eee 


“Lv. Lindsey is vow living in Lynn, Masa, and 
will corroborate this statement, and Mr. Lindsey 
still declares he has no doubt whatever of the 

‘the bill of sale which established 
her age at 161, nor of ber having really attained that 
age The contrary has never been proved—eor 
has anything like proof appeared, except the opin- 
tons of some surgeons at her examin- 
ation, and the confeamons of Barnum that be had 
bambagged the public—canfesmone made only for 
the purpose of getting notoriety, and Just as true 
as many other adeertisements Of wonderful cures 
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Tue Fuss Moamanm—lHareom has bad the 
credit of waking this eee Here are the 
feta tn I IAE 
Mosen th the mermaid Qe New York, and told 
Waren iho Blum tty whack be berber ert and 
which be amd Barnum sow believe Qo be tree 
Ute i the story — 

* About the poar 1817, the captain of a Aoba 
dip was un iluna ami there sae what be lobeved 
te beca preeerrmd specimen of a veritable mer 
mal Ile wenasbnisdbel ot mg what be had 
æ often beard od, amd fully beloved i be re 
qerded n ae the most eatrenntmery cured m 
the works, and E paying 65.000 wf the 
chip's money be corure i He bA the ship im 
change of Une mate, amd ent tu Lamhna t^ rahibe 
hes mermant Ile culi mot succeni in making the 
fetune whieh he antepetesl, aml he returned to 
ihata with the mermant Hoe always believed it 
& genuine animal, aml preserve! it with great care 
Uli the day of bie death Iiis son, a anilor, sad 
his only heir, cold ibe animal to the gentleman 
from Boston before noticed, ami he brought it to 
New York for Baronum» inspectim " 

Such was the story. Namum believed it, and 
calling hie naturalist asked bie opinion regarding 
the genuineness of the animal The re 
plied that he could not conceive how it waa man- 
ufactorel, for he qever knew à monkey with such 
peculiar teeth, hands dc, nor did be know a fish 
of woch peculiar fies “Then, why do you sup 
pose it is manufactured" asked. Barnum. "Be 
cause | don't believe in mermaide,” replied the nat 
uralet. “That's no reason at ali," said Barnum, “ang 
therefore I'll believe in the mermaid, and hire it.” 

He did so, and in his pufing way, which none 
understand better than himself, he got up a pam- 
phlet with pictures of mermaide—gave several fe 
Utious accounta of the capture of euch animals, de 
scribed how this was caught at the Fee Islands, 
dc, de, and great crowds came to see iù That 
same mermaid is pow being exhibited in the Bow 
ton Museum, and no naturalist has yet been found 
who can classify the monkey and fish from which 
it was manafactured, if it ever wá» manufactured. 
Indegd, if it is a fiction, (which it probably is) it is 
a wonderful curiosity e» a work of art, and it is 
probably a work of the Japanese, who made it as 
an idol for worship, The Yankee captain who 
bought it wae told that it was purchased from some 
Japanese sailors Hon. Moses Kimball ami piber 

in Boston know the above to be the 
facts, as doss James W. Hale, Esq. and others, in 

New York. 

Tus Wootr Hossa” was really a curious freak 
of nature. His skin was actually covered with a 


1541, cn bie way howe frem Havase, Sow Orietae, 
de, where he had been exhibiting General Tom 
Thamb. He saw this horse and purchased him in 
Cincinnati, fer the sum of $500. The hore had 
been exhibited as a curiosity, and much money re- 
ceived for the exhibition monthe before Barnum 
over saw him. 


a f 


» - 


Wervur semt him to New York, amd by means «f 
pictures, paragraphs in the papers, 4c. emi by an 
Mene the waly hoss as a wom berfu! emmel 
captured by Colonel Proment amd his party in the 
Weby Moenia & chew of three dapa be 
reed a greet ' wed started the crowd tht 
the heres was really a curtedty, and wae mu, se 
Mee hes bed ibe pelde io supon manele 
tured try bim by eorum him desiereusly with an 
bi bulab: chin, cowed in beta bees tu 
the aminel s mg bebe Ti — — — 
2 e. 
mme don 

A mubi be hmmm chap in a meaghhering city 
— 2 on Hareum's sar as billows — 

* Now, Namum | know Tom [XN 
bag, er you wuwuhi have nothing to with ham 
You have already vuhihited him sie years, and be 
don't appear te grow. Wow do you manage C^ 

* | am afraid to trust you with my secret,” said 
lsum gravely : 

= Home right — T1] sever betray you, positive- 
ly," was the earnest reply. 

* Well, the fact is, | keep several light haired 
children in comstant training, amd ae fast as one 
grows and gets tos large, | fill it» place by a amall- 
er one, and by moving about from town to town, I 
call it the eame Tom Thumb, and people don t know 
the difference." ' 

The man believed (his hoax, and probably told 
of it often “in confidence,” and it is by a 
and une euch strivings after notoriety that Harsom 
haa succeeded in acquiring a utle whieh does not 
belong to him, and which is not in accordance with 

. bis true character. 

A gentleman in Connecticut who has known Bar- 
num sell from his childhood to the present hour, 
says in a letter to a friend — I know of a» phblie 
man whose true character is so little known and so 
generally misapgrebended as that of P. T. Barnum 
The publie who know him not"but uige merely 
from what they bave read or beard óf bim, regard 
him asa scheming, selfich man, principles 
hang very loosely upon him, and whose great and 
almost only desire is to obtain money. Many per- 
sons give bim credit for one desire more, vis.: offi- 
cial station, and therefore, ae a matter of course, 
they believe him to be a fawning demagogue, ready 
Ao espouse any cause or any set of principles, po- 
litica) or religinus, so that by so doing he gets a bet- 
ter chance for office. Thisisallwrong. Raawen's 
TRUE CHARACTER I8 THE VERY ANTIPODES OF ALL THE, 


end is accomplished, and then he expende as liber- 
ally as ho has earned. There is nothing miserly in 
hie disposition, but on the contrary, he i» generous 
to a fault, and many s time bas be been sadly im- 
posed upoo, on of hi» too great readiness 
to relieve those whom he believed in need. Baraum 
is not, however, an ostentatious giver, We seldom 


af recipients of his charity can testify that he knows 
practically the blessings of those who ‘give.’ 
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in the cauce of temperance d«votig months of hie 
prremus time te at mid winter, through. 
out the various true in the north and eastern por 
ons of the State, always paying his own expense, 
am! comiributing literally for tbe cause of Let per 
ance an) the Maine Law, crowning his labor an the 
day of election, by voting for the first time in bis 
life against his own political party, ia favor of the 
temperance candalates Now, a course so unpopo- 
lar a» this among politicians, aml so destructive to 
hie political prospects, could mot have been taken 
if Harnum bad not been a man of independent foel- 
ings, and one who was moved by higher considere- 
tions than personal agyrandisemcot. 


Ia religion, Mr. Barnum is as independent as in 


openly expresses himself a decided Universalist in 
his rehgious belief, and has given thoudands of dol. 
lare toward Luüdimg a Universalist church ih 
Bridgeport, besides contributing to other churches 
of the same denomination in various parts of the 
country, and subscribing several thousand dollars 
to the Universalist college, besides giving $1,000 
toward sending a Universalist missionary to Great 
Britain. He, however, is a tolerationist, tnd al 
ways purchases slips in some of the other churches 
such visitors ami members of his family as pre- 
to occupy them. He has contributed toward 
building many orthodox churches throughéut the 
land, but Tecently has been known to reply to sò 
licitations for that purpose :— I will give 8500 to 
ward your church if your pastor will exchange pul- 
pite with mine, but if my relugion i deemed heresy 
by you, I caght not (being a heretic) to by expect- 
ed to contribute toward building yotr chanch’ ^ 

Barnum's neighbors, and all persons who know 
him personally aod intimately, will corroborate 
what we bave said of him. If P. T. Barnum'strue 
history is ever written at length, it will be found 
that be is just about the last man among us who is 
fairly entitled to the name of Awnbuy, and then it 
will be found that his Phrevological developments 
reveal him as be is. 

We cios our sketch of Mr. Barnum by copying 
the following from Freedley'a * Treatise 
on Busines,” which will be read with special in- 
terest .— 
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by enfeebling the body and the brain, and omitting 
practical training in social arts and duties, was a 
direct cultivation of pauperism. It was similar to 
a farmer sowing the seeds of docks and thistles 


a different plan bas been followed, which I shall 
briefly describe from personal observation. 

At Westow Hill, Norwood, about five miles south 
from Gale Paul's, the “Central Loodon District” 
bas erected a school for pauper boys and girls. The 
locality i» admirably chosen. The school stande 
on the summit of a hill rising between two and 
three hundred feet above the level of the sea, open 
to the sun and wind, free from damp. close upon a 
village, and within the circle of the London omni. 
bus drives, There are nine hundred children in 
the institution. The sleeping apartments of the 
boys contain each ninety beds, and two sleep in a 
bed. Ventilation is provided for by apertures in 
the walls, on a level with the floor, and in the ceil- 
ing, the latter communicating with a chimmey, in 
which, however, no fire ig lighted either in rummer 
or winter, Tho window» were all open when I 
visited tbe rooms, and everything was clean and 
fresh to the senses; but this afforded no test of 
the sufficiency of the ventilation in the night, es- 
pecially im winter, when all the windows are 
closed. 


The boys and girls are reared separately, except 


when very young. There i» an infant school in 
which lessons on objects in natural history are 
given Both boys and girls attend this school. At 
a meme advanced aye they are separated and drafted 
itt Pigher schools, in which reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, dictation, grammar, parsing, 
etymology, analysis of Jeasons, industrial méchan- 
ies, and vocal music are taught. Hy prayers, the 
Catechiom, Bible lessons, and divine service om 


deck, masta, and rigging of-a ship are erected. 
The boys who desire to be sailors are here instructed 
and trained in everything connected with seaman- 
ship thet can be learned without being afloat, In 
these yards they apd the other boys are drilled, 
and play, and walk. The girls have a separate 
paved yard for their exercise. 

The lessons and recreative exercises are alter- 
nated, and each bey attende school four, and labore 
in the workshop two days in the week. They make 
all the shoes needed for the establishment, and 
alan all the dresses for the boys. 

The girle receive a general education similar to 
that of the boys, and, besides, learn to sew. They 
make the dresses required for the female inmates, 
and they also wash and iron all the clothes While 
washing, they sing altogether a series of ego to 
cheer them in their labor, and ale, probably, to 
prevent them from making au unprofitable use wf 
their tongues if not so employed. They clean the 


dormitories and wards, making the beds, and per- 
form all the other duties of female servants in a 
in the week, and is employed the other three in 
sewing washing, and 

Tbe teachers, both male and female, appeared to 
be active, earnest, and energetic, and the whole 
establishment was unreservedly thrown open to 


inspection. 
Here, then, there is much to commend. The in- 


Application; and the plan of giving the boye four, 
and the girls three days of schooling in the week, 
alternated with two or three days of labor, is a 
happy thought, for it prevents both lessens and la- 
bor from becoming monotonous end tiresome Both 
will be better performed in consequence of thia ia- 
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causes to produce guod or evil according as they 
Language i» needed to read, record, 


bt 

lf we teach children tbe structure, functions, and 
laws of health of the body, we shall awaken their 
reasonmg powers to the perception of the founda- 
tions in nature of the precepts of which, as moral- 
iste and divines, we give them to practice cleanli- 
Dem, temperance, and exercise. If we teach them 
the elements of chemistry and of the otber natural 
mceoces, we shall enable them to discern thew true 
position on earth, ina focus, as it were, of causes 
which ase constantly adding to, or subtracting 
from, their supplies of food, clothing, bousehold 
plenishing, and every enjoyment of life, If we 
imstruct them im man's social duties as laid im his 
own mental constitution, aod in bis natural relations 
to the physcal world and bus fellow men, we shall 
furnish them with rational and practical ideas of 
the origin of wealth, of the means by which they 
may acquire it, of the fund from which wages are 
paid, of the value of labor as a means of producing 
wealth, of the relative worth of skilled and un- 
skilled labor; of the value of habits of honesty 
and sobriety, industry, perseverance, and economy, 
and so forth. With such and other kindred know!) 
edge, added to moral and religious training, they 


would enter sonial life with the real attributes of 
human beige anl their «ubsequent conduct would 
probably be different from that which we have so 
Aig observes! and lamented. 

‘This Rind of instruction aod training is particu. 
larly necesaary to the classes who depend on labor 
for their éulwisteoce, because without it they can 
me! acquire the knowledge and mental habite that 
will enable (bem to turn their labor to the best 
Account, and to econoqnise. the produce of it when 


DR. CHALMERS' FACULTY OF 
NUMBER. 
[An article under this title, we clip from a recent 


namber of strokes each. day, till the lowest point 
was touched ; and eo, by what be would have called 
series of ostillations between bis maximum and 
his minumum, this matter of the strupping undevi- 
atingly progressed. lt would be tedious, perhaps 
trifling, to tell bow a like order was punctually ob- 
served in otber parts of his toilet He did almost 
every thing by numbers. His staff was put down 


to the regularly at each fourth fotili; 
and tbe number of fts descents gave him a pretty 
accurate measure ul the space over which he walked! 


Habit had rendered the counting of these descents 
an easy, indeed almost a mechanical operation ; so 
that, although meeting friends and sustaining an 
animated conversation, it still went on. This mode 
of measuring distances was variously applied. 
When he lived at No. 7, Inverleith Row, a compli- 
cation of streets lay between him and the Univer- 
sity, and he imposed upon himself the problem of 
discovering a new route each day, and keeping a 
register of their relative lengths Next to the plea- 
sure of being iptroduced to an altogether new lo- 
cality, was that of thoroughly exploring one al- 
ready known. ‘I like,’ he said to one of bis fa- 
vorite students, to find oot new spota ip places I 
am familiar with. The other day I had some time 
to spare, so I tried If I could extemporize a pew 
route between Comely Bank and Inverleith Row. I 
sauntered, rather dubious I must confess, up a sort 
of cart lane, and before I was aware, I got involved 
in the accessories of a farm-house, where I was set 
upon by a mastiff, and so obliged to turn back.’ 
“When in tbe spring of 1843, he removed to a 
dwelling house which he had built for himself at 
Morningside, as the distance was too great for bim 
to walk from college, he generally drove to the out- 
skirts of the town, Whilst walkiog from Wright's 
House, the point at which he wis set down, to his 
house at Churchhill, he, one winter, kept an accu- 
rate reckoning of the number of persons he met on 
the road each day—curious to know whether a 
fixed average would be observed or whether it 
would vary as the days shortened or lengthened. 
Many more like instances might be quoted.” 


——— ————— — 


INHABITIVENESS—HOME. 


This faculty loves the locality, the place of 
home, not for its beauty, ita wealth, or convenience, 
bot because it is bome. Its precincts are sacred 
te the soul for no reason but the simple one—" Here 
is where I bave always lived and thisis my home." 
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mainly, allows the family to depart, yet shivers 
and starves Ín the empty garret, while the dog, 
nurtured like the cat in the eame house, possessing 
much stronger Adhesiveness than Inhabitivenesa, 
leaves the old home, the only one he knows, and 
through the influence ‘of Adhesiveness clings to 
hie friends and becomes with them a homeless wan- 
derer if need be. We are often amused at the ef 
forts of poetical apd other writers to analyse char- 
acter without the aid of Phrenology, In the fol- 
lowing stanaas we perceive the strong elements of 
Adhesiveness and Amativeness joined with weaker 
Inbabitiveness, and the effort of the writer to ac- 
count for the love of home, by the strong ties of 
the former faculties, is clearly séen. True the 
other social faculties tie us to any place where 
their object, our friends, are; but, when one by one 
our friends die or depart, why do we still cling to 
the sacred spot “ solitary and alone , The answer 
ia, Inhabitivenese gives the instinct. * 

Bat we give the stanzas referred tp: — 


“NOMIS WHERE THERE'S ONE TO LOVE US. 
* Home's not merely four square walia, 
Though with picturpe bung and qt! ted: 
Home is where affection calls- 
Filled with shrines the heart hath bullded ; 
Home '— go waich the faithful dove 
Failing ‘neath the heaven above ur 
Home is where there's one to love " 
Home f where there's one to love us: 


= Home's not aerely roof and room. 

Vt needs something te endear |i; 
Home is where the heart can bloom ; 

Where there's some kind lip to ebéer it! 
What is home with none to meet? 

None to welcome, none to greet us? 
Lome is «meet — end only ewest — 

Where there's one we love to moet us." 


In the following we find a greater predominance 
of Inhabitiveness, yet to the love of home, as euch, 
sre added the endearments which the love ef friends 
imparts. The very title of the two effusions in- 
dicates what faculties govern tbe writers. 


* 
3 , “THR OLD 
* There's a spot that | love, home that ! prize. 

Par better than an» on cart; 

M is bound to my heart by the holiest tes, 
And I prize, oh! he fondly ite worth ; 

“Tis Bot beauty oor splendor endears It to me— 
Oh, no! for tte grandeur hath flown ; 

Rut “Us fondest affection that binde me to thee, 
My old bouse— my dear beppy home | 


“Ob! bome—what deer magic te In that sound ; 

How closely u epesks to my heart; 

What a world of deep tenderness in (boe is found; 
Ob! who from such treasures could pan ' 

Could barter the joys of a eweet home of love, 
pora in a strange world unknown ' 

Could sect for vain plessurce, ani bearüemaly rove, 
M they Bnew the real value of home?! 


* Bome sigh to be wealthy, some seek io be great, 

Same envy @hat others can do; 

But oh! I'm content in my lowly estate, 
For the hearts all around mo are true ; 

And tes thal are nearest and dearest to me, 
And bear» that ire unh mine own, 

With fondest affection now bind me to thee, 
My oid house—my dear happy bome!” 


THE PHRENOLOGIST’S WHISPER. 
‘sv MEA. 4 M. MANAFORD. 

* Are you going to the party to night, Ellen” 
asked the fashionable Miss Letitia of ber 
cousin Ellen Somers, “Ob yes,” Ellen in 
a sprightly tone, “I presume we shall have a pleas- 
ant visit, for the lecturer of last evening is to be 
there, and I presume there will be some remarks 
on that interesting eeience of which he discoursed 
eo eloquently, and perbaps come er 
aminations.” “Do you like Phrenology} To meit 
steme rather silly, amd I am sure I do not believe 
that the lecturer could discover my character by 
examining my head,” said Letitia. I think there 
is much troth in tbe science,” answered Ellen, " and 
if so it is worthy of being understood. For my 
part, | was much interested last evening, and think 
I learned much that I did not know before, and 
that may be useful to me in after life,” * Well,” 
added Letitia languidly and preparing to depart, 
* | shall expect to enjoy the evening because Wal- 
ter Landon, and Arthur Evins, and other pleasant 
beauz are to be there. My new dress is finished, 
and I shall not be eclipsed to-night by those odious 
Misses Turner who dress so well in general, on pur- 
pose to attract the gentlemen. Good shoring” 
* Good morning," answered Ellen, and ber cousin 
withdrew. Oh, bow unlike were those two masina! 
Ellen was a gentle, amiable, dignified woman; one 
who understood ber position in society, and cared 
not for show and splendor, but ratber to perform 
all ber duties in that sphere wherein God had 
placed her. “Alas,” thought she to herself, “how 
can Letitia so much of dress and beaux and 
so little of mental and moral qualifications!" To 
the one, beauty of the mind was most attractive 
to the other beauty of person. One looked at the 
persous! qualities Of an individual, his manners, 
address, amiability, and intelligence ; the other de- 
sired to know bis fortune, and position in fashion 
able society. Why was this difference! Simply 
because their phrenological developments were dis- 
similar. > 

Evening came and with it the crowd of invited 
guests assembled, Ellen and Letitia being among 
them. Music and conversation, varied as the tastes 
and mental habits of those engaged in them, occu- 
pied much of the fleeting season, and to Ellen's 
great regret there was neither time nor opportunity 
for any phrevological examinations She was privi- 
leged, however, to hear some of (he instructive re- 
markë of the lecturer, and as often as pomible 
made one of the circle which surrounded him, most 
of whom were enamored of tbe science, and desir- 
ous of gaining information. Toward the close of 
the evening, Letitia, who bad kept aloof, 
drew near (o the scientific spedker, it was no 
wish for knowledge, or sympathy with 4be Phre- 
nologist, which led ber there. Walter Landon was 
tbe great attraction, and his magnetic power was 
in the great fortune which she knew he possessed, 
and which she would be very willing, as his wife, 
to share. The Phrenologist bent upon her a scien- 
tific gase, and then observing that che accompanied 
Landon, for w bose moral and intellectual ab lu be 


had great esteem he watched ber condect fo a 
CE 
received 
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that be became a zealous student of Phrenology. 
A fw years passed, and on a cold November 
afternoon the cars stoped at their usual place in the 


moral faculties, led her to seek wealth and fashion- 
able jon at all basstde until, at last, both 
abe and ber miserable husband became iavolved 
in business transactions of a suspheioua, if not guilty 
mature. “J rejoice,” said the Phrenologist “that 
my whisper was so kindly received, and bas resul- 
ted so happily. | felt impelled to do so, believing 
it my mission to enlighten those around me on such 


the undue exercise of some others, that she could, 
at this time bave been a happy and worthy woman." 

= As it waa, she slighted your teachings,” replied 
Mr. Landon, “ and my wife's efforts, and bebold the 
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wed remit” ~ You beeded our friend's whisper, 
and we beth beca; students of his favorite sc» 
ence,” added Mra Landon, with s pleasant smile 


“aod bebold the happy consequence." 
Meme — 


PRACTICAL TEACHING. 


"T erarus 4 &EDGWOCEKO "UNBER Y. 
Coi bone? 


W. bare attempted to bring befwe fhe mind of 
the reader, the actua! labor of conducting a school 
To this end we fret introduced bim to the place of 
labor next The of matraction, with a single 
wobyect and a class and leetly the cum bas 
temo of cisean, lageiber with a few refoctons that 
ume to vor ows mind naturally from the point we 
theo oerwpied. The entire range of tbe classica, a 
full course of maibemate» the molern tongues, 
and the various branches of natural &kceoce, are 
ta be taught in the eame manner, with one restric 
toc —the farther the pupil advances, (he more be 
is required to deal with principles and the wile of 
ther combination. If we have succeeded io im- 
parting our idea, and the reader is pow in posses 
exon of the fact that teaching i e labor us profes 
sinn, that t requires a vast amount of information, 


living entbusiaem, euch se shall cause every mind 
Vo fsa) there are no chetacles in tbe way that can 
not be overcme, aed af integrity and pererverance, 
thengh ont known sor appreciate! Ly thy world, 
that sever falters but bolde on to the bey 


prodend there wil] met te wacd difficult) in sce 
why there are 60 few teachers and why these be 
ere & inthe 

Wenow sk, what it fort 

Tt to devebop the power of thought—s prince 
ple which propagates isl! forever. To give to 
the vil) determined modes of arton the wili, (bet 
contra) primeipie of character the determiner of 
p Whether good sr ill, grëst or email. 

Come me, my friend , jei os walk to the 
font of Cunal street, om Saturday. twelve o'clock M 
Yon bare baro you the Calina steamship Atlan 
te The bemdrede of people there assomhled io 
‘Witenes her deperiare begun to acum a quiet alr 
the buste neer the goog plank ceases as itis Gn 
dipped bream her sida We brow from the stillness 
(o pertedonq hess renke of people that eomethung of 
mienne morem beide every oon! tbat wulgect w 
he vewereq majai- scare boba. m 

‘The Gds b hig wed the currant of the river 
OD ases the stassera Vo rm rose | om (he 


ius D és i» GER, ond cu auas dim Bil] 


from ber pier. Let us now step on beard, in imag- 
ination, We pass unnoticed all ber passengers, ber 
freight, ber palace cabins, and look io on ber ms- 
chimery. Look, as we descend stair after stair, up- 
on this ponderous mass of iroo. See those enor- 
mous cy ede and pætons, shafta and cranks 
Observe more closely the running from 
those capacious boilers, the valves, tbe levers for 
opening and closing the same—the starting levers 
or wheels, the rocking chaft and toss on the same. 
Observe the packing. the condenser, tbe force pump. 
You are bewildered with so much, as you eee it all 
in motion. Well, we will not trouble you with the 
ene hundred parta We will rest. We will sot 
ask you to follow ber on ber long way, to see 
ber in ber might cleaving the wave acd 
the lightning and roar of the 

Let us leave her, and imagine ourselves in the 
Allaire foundry on the East River side of our city, 
eris the Novelty Works What are all of these 
men shout! Go through these extensive buildings, 
bebold the vast quantities of melted iron which they 
are pouring down into these pits of sand and into 
these frames filled with the same material What 
is it for! Come this way, aod see them removing 
from their bede great cylinders, aed pieces of all 
shapes aod iametesons Let us nee where they cen- 
vey them. Ah, thie mast bea fisishingsbop They 
bandie these masses like a plaything. How they 
turn and place this cast iros, What room is thie! 


and while we look on them and on their endless 
beauties, we read the great desigo—the history of 
a life—e life from the dark, unknown caverh of the 
Past, through all the gorgeousness and dreaminess 
of youthful boure; through the more clearly defi- 
ned landscape of manhood, with ite parer, cooler 
sky, which mantles the temple of Fame; through 
the trying hours of peril bordering on the brink of 
despair to the last soene, the sùbmimive site of 
exhausted powers; and as the old man sita in his 
shettered and storm beaten boat, which is moving 
on those turbid waters towards the thick sombre 
cloud which will sooo veil him from sight, we feel 
tbe artist's complete. 

Bot we, in cor admiration of the canvas, 
forget the mind that placed it there! We might 
pase thus through every department of life. It 
would volumes, instead of lines, to show 
all the trigmphe of mind! Everything we see or 
hnow, the operations of nature excepted, ia the re- 
sult of the energies of mind. Shall we forget the 
cause, in our admiration of the effect! 

This power of thought is the distinguishing char- 
acteristic among men The man who can think 
continvogsly and consecutively, wears a different 
expression in his face from the one wbo cannot. 
The becomes to ov & different thing as we ac- 
quire the power of entering ber vet placea See 
the child as be frolics co the green in his inpocency 
and simplicity. The graig Gelde are more yellow, 
the waters more blue and bright, and the sky bot 
a little way off, As he sinks to his pillow of rest 
every care de forgotten, and it is beesuse there is 
no recognition of those all pervading laws that are 
ever acting around sod on bim, and which be must 
sec if be ever learns to think far, Me can enter so 
department, and pot find it under the dominico of 
law, Look out on the unclowded sky. What i» 
there but eruntiess numbers of shining pointa beat 
tered io wild confusion! How many minds ia tbe 
long train of bygone agen, have and been 
bewildered by the sight! Bot let a man of thought 
—# Newton, s Euler, of a La Place, fia his eye on 
the scene Beneath thet gase the eoufusion melts 
away. The seeming convexity, the asure canopy 
—tho deception of our seoses— breaks into an inf 
Gite perspective filled with countless systema, cach 
involvsq tbe intricate mechanism of a thousand 
worlds, moving in tbe implicit obedience of law 

Parent, as you love your son, and as you would 
wüliegly give any reasonable thing to have fim 
become the possessor of thie wonderfs! power, 
remetaber, aod teach him to remember, that © it 

mot by Tt be not borne to us on 
wings of the wind. Tt can neither be extorted 


Teacher, you need senresly be told, that ours i» 
an arduous aad an important task. Let us be faith: 
ful and sbun not io declare the whole counsel of 
truth Let us aim to carry ourselves to the high 
esi point of perfection in oor prosesion, How 
moch may depend on our eforta, we cannot teil. 
Our views should embrace the work. A word fit- 
ly spoken, of a deed Oily deme, may influence per 
macently untold 
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There are dark places on the earth, filled with vio- 
leoce ; subtle and destructive principles are stealing 
their way, wherever they may. Give the sons and 

cemmiited te our charge, the power 
of and with it the power of truth, 
and a just regard for the rights of others, Days 
yet to come, will tell whether we were for human- 


CASE OF SOMNAMBULISM 
AND PROPHETIC DREAMING. 
A lady having been interested im the perusal of 


“It was at thie period, when the enfeebled or- 
gana rejected the most simple oobrishment, and the 
morbid appetite was more clamorous than when in 
health, that | became quite noted for sleepwalk- 
ing. I would get up at night, go softly into the 
pastry, and belp myself plentifully t» all the goud 
things } could fnd. Tbe moment I awoke is the 
morning, | cómmenced vomiting, and threw up ma- 
ny things that I knew positively I bad never wwal- 
lowed. I. of course, had no knowledge of what I 
did in my sleep. 

* This was a constant practice for some weeks. My 
friends became greatly alarmed They thought I 
was playing off the grossest deception, What else 
could they think! In vain they threatened and 
entrested. Vain were all my protestations of in» 
nocence. The proof of my guilt was before us; and 
yet, in tho „ of my evi, $ endi gy, "o 
thie thing I am innocent.” 

“Owe night, after several weeks of painful anzi- 
ty, my father, ss be lay awakb, heard a slight 
noise upon the stairs Getting up to see what it 
might be, be saw me in my night dress stealing 
‘along toward the pantry. He saw at a glarice that 
1 was utterly unconscious of what I was doing. He 
did not wake me however, but waited to see what 
l would do, I entered the closet and made a 
hearty meal; and be said, be never in his life saw 
a person eat when it emed to do (hem se much 
good. He ssid he was very much amused to see 
how much art I used to remove all evidence of my 
night's work ; asd eo effectually did 1 do this, that 
no ote ever suspected it till I was caught in the act, 
Bezt mom I awoke as usual, too sick to rabo my 
hend from the pillow; and O het thankful was I, 
when my fath@® entered my room with a smile, say- 
ing be could explain the mystery. 

* For many years after this, on retirmg at night, 
T bad a strong fastened around me and seru 
red to the bed pet in such a way that I could not 


V5 break the restraining cord! 1f this was omitted, 
1 wae eure to get up ànd do some kind of mischief, 
At ene time J broke all the teeth from a valuable 
t another Ume Í prepared breakfast 


made ihe coffee, and after everything 
more properly than I could have done it when 
awake, I called the family, and wépt because they 
did not come. This was tbe last of my sleep-walk- 
— From this time I was not permitted to sleep 


„ß 
From that period up to the present time, I have 
very eften seen in my sleep transactions, that after 
a few weeks or days transpired exactly in accord: 
ance with my dream. At one time ] dreamed that 
a borrible disease had one of our neigh- 
bs lady who was theo in good bealth. I saw 
im my sleep the doctor's borse stand at the gate, 
saw the lady die, amd heard my sisters express 
their fears of taking the disease if they went ig to 
dress the, corpse. But I thought they did go, and 
tbat one of them caught the disease ; I saw her in 
a dark room, ber whole person covered with a 
loatheome eruption ; | saw her yet better, go to the 
door amd take cold. Then came a relapse, bot ina 


. somewhat different form. Thea one and another of 


our family came down with the same terrible dis- 
ease, until we were all sick together. The neigh- 
bore stood aloof, for fear of the contagion ; and we 
were left almost alone in our affliction. 

“Soch was the dream ; I related it in the mern- 
ing, but thought no more of it Two weeks passed 
by, and the same lady was taken sick with measles 
in its most malignant gnd contagious form. The 
neighbors all fled from the house in terror, except 
my two sisters, The lady died, and thea I heard 
again the same remarks about dressing the corpse 
that I heard in my deep I spoke of it at the time 
as a strange coincidence, and ooe of them «aid «he 
wondered if the rest would come true also, Suffice 
it to say, it, did, even to the most trifling particular. 
My sister took the disense, and was very sick. Re- 
covering, she went to the door and took cold. The 
same day she was exposed to tbe small pox, and 

whe was brought to the very brink of the 
greet, We all took the disease from ber, and were 
all sick together, 

"Another time I was away from home, and I 
dreamed (bat an invalid sister was sick and dying 
I maw her laid oat after death, in my sleep, and 
witnessed a post mortem examination The body, 
before burial, and the grave, after the funeral, were 
closely watched, lest the be stolen 
by medieal stwdenta This, other circum. 
stances ioo numerous (o mesten, I saw in my 
dream. The very next day, the mews came (hat 
my wister was dead! Asd not only so, but very 
thing transpired just as | saw it in sleep 

* A few days singe we engaged à girl to do ear 
housework, The sexi might I dreamed that abe 
was sick, and could not come. Mut 1 saw another 
doing the work, whom we called Liesy, Next 
morning I told my ters that Miss ©. would not 
come to us thet subas wusld prevent, They 
did net believe me, of course, until a note came, 
saying she bad a severe cold and could not come, 
Bet we bave now another girl and her same b 
— 

Now, sir, can you tell me a resson for al! this! 

Vea, ali this abd. much, very moth, more sf. the 


same character | To me it i» wonderful—past my 
comprehension entirely.” * * . 


The facts stated by our fair correspondent, are 


that in conditions favorable to the development of 
the spiritual powers, the mind may have percep- 
tions altogether beyond the sphere of ite ordinary 
opera 


— ——ů—ů— ̃ 


A FEW WORDS TO TEACHERS 


wh in contact with those who are too young to die 
guise their natural feelings successfully, and we 
learn from reading the open manifestations of the 
bey to fatbom the hidden mysteries of the man, 
The teacher daily observes the peculiar character- 
istics of many different diepositions, and all acting 
nearly free from the disguise with which maturer 
age invests all acty and expressions; tbeir mida 
develop his eye, and be has opportunities to 
observe (be growth, development, and effect of in- 
creased circumapection upon tbe mind aod heart 
If be is no more thab a careless observer of men, 
he beet bet gain a fuod of knowledge, useful 
alike to himself and to eber 

As the school-room is thus acknowledged te be 
tho best place for observing bumana nature, I 
rejoiced to see so masy teachers s 


both nid amd young oot of darkness ipto light 
l have taught for several pears and. fbi myself 
more and more euccessful ss | advance im \the 


Wmewledge of homan nature, which Phreeolety 
afford me, amd were the sowace and all desires for 


aowe ve merely the cfocta ünd that too n a 

imperfect manger, while the explains the 
cause | and certainly we are alle to observe 
amd use effects when we ary with causes, 
than we are whee we know : of fmt princi- 


The children of the former clase I find invariably 
harder t» mansge and less rapid in their advance 
in their studies than those of the latter. The cawe 


perience, sad increased. observation will only cor- 
roborate it. 

l am eequainted with a lange family who illus 
trate the laws of hereditary (runsmission in a strik- 
ing manger The eldest children are high minded, 
intelligeat, amd extremely intellectual, the others, 
dom after the father had intemperate 
habits, are leas embowed and physically, 
are lees buman and more animal, have less powers 
of mind, and greater powers of passion and appe- 
tite, give me more trouble in their maniement, 
and are manifestly of a coarser and more vitiated 


— ninga Gon fete they would 
wot wonder why it is that one of their children is 
pare, high-minded, virtuous and moral, and another 
given to the gratification of every sensual appe- 
tite, a shame to his parenta, a nuisance to commu- 
nity, and a curse to himself. 

And what has been said in regard to tbe animal 
appetites i» equally true of all the faculties and 
powers of the frame. 

Bot, to return to the boys; they are all, with but 
few exceptions, energetic, lively, aod active in their 
movements, passionate, headstrong, willful, and 
contentious; yet cautions in their feeliggm, quick, 
vacillating, and forcible in the workings of their 
mipde | rather wanting in respect for superiors, and 
almost invariably kind and feeling in their dealings 
with each other. 

From the exhibitions of these traits I have from 
time to time made examinations, and the following 


my attention and led me to examine them in regard 
te their propelling and executive faculties. These 
I proved to be large, as the following will show — 


The other propellers are equally large a» a 
general thing, but it would take too much time and 
space to specify the number and degree of each. 

I had expected te find a goed development of 
they ‘were much larger than L 
had supposed, "The twò in question I found in 
almost every casa balanced by large Cautiousness, 
which organ I find generally much more sharp or 
active than any of the others; at least ite mani- 
festations are much more vbrivus From the very 
large development of Cautiouspess, and a corres: 
pondingly «mall development of Veneration, they 
obviously obey from fear and not from respect, and 
their religion would be a religion of fear, not of 
reverence—of Cautiousness and not of Veneratioo- 
Taking them to be a fair average of the Anglo 
Saxon race generally, we have a clue to their irre- 
ligious tendencies so apparent to the eye of every 
observer. 


— M —————— — 
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Firmmess I found well developed, and in one or 
two cases duneonquerably wo. I find the best 
method of healing with this organ ie to appeal to 
the reason and the moral feelings Fear will somo- 
times conquer them, but brute forge seldom, or 
nover. 

Benevolence is also a leading characteristic of 
them all. In no single instance did 1 find & de- 
ficiency, and the general good feeling among them 
i» really delightful to behold. Their kindness to- 
wards each other is one great redeeming trait in 


Very large........ * 

I find few, very few, with coarse organizations, 
and but one very ce, and his near approach to 
the lower animals is somewhat redeemed by a kind 
and feeling beart 

Some may object to their being taken as a fair 
average of the Anglo Saxon race on account of 
their low extraction, but their actions speak louder 
than any word of mine, They behave themselves 
equally well, under my mode of training, with 
children who come from a purer parentage, 
and are, if 1 mistake not, more ambitious to rise 

As far as these observations have’ extended, 
these same boys have been shown to possens all 
the leading peduliarities of the race to which they 
belong, namely, indomitable courage, energy, and 
fixedness of will: great caution and kindvtes, and 
a want of the higher feelings of devotion and re- 
spect. An equal number of the same race, drawn 
from any part of the country, would, in all pba. 
bility, present much of the same relative tees and 
proportions of organs a» bere stated. 

Other characteristics remain untouched, but 
(should this be favorably received) they will be 
considered in a future article; together with the 
best manner of managing such non elastic ma- 
terial. 

If tbose teachers having different nations of 
scholars under their charge would make similar 
statements; the peculiar national characteristics of 
‘each might be observed, and tbe effect of euch a 
course would be to draw increased attention to the 
science, and increased diffusion of its ps inciples and 
teachings. 

Tt is for this purpose that these observations have 
been made, ag if they succeed in but one instance 
in produyping the desired effect the labor of their 


The science courts investigation, and it is to be 
hoped that all, now unacquainted with its teachings, 
will be induced to bring all their powers of inves- 
tigation and reason to bear upon the subject, and 
open their minds to the irresistibie conclusions to 
which such a course invariably leads, Should such 
investigation lead to a contrary result it would still 


n 
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with those wholly unacquainted with ite first prin- 
ciples, and opposed to them from ignorant prejo- 
dice and not from an enlightened knowledge and 
belief. 


The more of the former we have at the expense 
of the latter, the the advance of thee 
truths, as it is alway’ an easier matter to convince 
a refined and educated mind, than to overcome the 
blindness and superstitious prejudices of the igno- 
rant, illiterate, and ill-bred. LOS 


— — — 


LIVE A VIRTUOUS LIFE. 


"Y LR 


We cannot live always. Life is but a epan—a 
thread trembling between the glittering blades of 
Fate. Let us live while we drink, and 
be merry, for tomorrow we die. what a 
mistake! But it ds thus the majority of mankind 
reasons, wiben it reasons at all. 

‘Take men by the hand and calm them for a 
moment from the feverisli chase, and call their 
attention to the solemn, yea awful, fact, that they 
have an eternity of individual existence before 
them, aed they close their eyes in mock solemnity, 
saying, Have we not paid our tithes! Hare we 
mot visited the poor, put forth our hand to the 
down-trodden, observed. the ceremonies which our 
church requires! What elie ghall we do! This 
world was made for onr enjoyment. “We are the 
lorde thereof—let us extract the sweetodss ere it 
flies. And wildly on they go—shall it be said—to 
destruction! Aye, aod destruction which has no 
bope! Or perhaps they say, with much show of 
philosophie plausibility, Have we not passions 
implanted in us by the God of nature! Have we 
not affections | What but a hypocritical gloom or 
morbid sentimentality shall hinder us from 'enjoy- 
ing to the utmost these impulses which a kind 
How shall they be 
= 


To afford an answer, aad erring to a 
better course, and to comfort, if we may, that prë- 
of inherited morbid sensiluities, and the dostructive 
effects of artificial education, is the purpose of this 
article. 

Let us, like an economical laborer having his 
whole task in view, lay out our work. 

L What is a virtyous life! 

IL Why should we live a virtuous life} And 

HL What are its advantages | 

I. What is virtuous life! It is & life where 
every action comes from the stimulus of pure 
motives through a healthy organization. This is a 
rigid definition. And were we not disposed to give 
more latitude thao it implies, we should exclude 
all from the possibility of living a truly virtuous 
life. But though we give latitude, it is only to the 
latter clause. That, like the dividend in mathe- 
matics, must determiiie not only the ratio but the 
denomination of the result of following pure mo- 
tives - 

That we must have pure motives as a ruling 
stimulus, is absolutely necessary to a virtuous life. 
Aud bere occurs another inquiry. How does a 


diseased organisation, I mean bodily and mentally, 
and consequently morally diseased organisation, 
detract from à pure life! The following proposi- 
tions may be laid down as an answer tw 
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ly pure can come from anything in 
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cries for bread uttered by his own offspring. 
the seducer what causes him to exult with satanic 


gate to that burning bell which is to be our eternal 


portion. » 

It ia disease, it is corruption, they say. Disease 
of what! Corruption of what! Not of the body, 
nor of the mind exclusively, but of the whole man. 
Disease planted there by the artificial habits of soci- 
ety, perhaps inherited—for the sins of the father go 
down even to the third and fourth 
perbaps infused into the fountain of innocence, of 
natal purity. Disease that eats its dreadful coutse 
through all the avenues of life, exháling rank va- 
pors which hide whatsoever is comely and good, 
dazzling the bewildered vision with false images 
that crumble as corroding ashes in the graap. 

Disease thus planted within—and who of us is 
free from it—bow long will the mere determination 
Pio do right, secure us the predominance of pure 
motives! Must we pot say, that a i 
of disease will overcome the strongest will, and 
plunge us into that state where there is no more 
hope! 

In short, we have but to look carefully and 
patiently within ourselves, the best of us, for one 
fleeting hour, to see how disease, eyen of the body 
alone, poisons every impulse of goodness. How 
diffieult it is, even with the strongest effort of the 
will, to check those erratic desires which we feel 
to be unnatural, which we despise in others, and 
abbor in ourselves, Desires which without the 
goading of disease, were unknown. 

And if bedily disease be so terrible, what must 
be said of moral disease! It may be answered, 
that moral disease is wholly incompatible with 
moral uprightness, Not c Perfect bealth 
is perhaps impossible in the of things, 
yet moral uprightness may be found. Although 


moral and phywcal health are both conditions ne- 
comary to perfect , still a degree of disease 
in both may be Ii is only when d 
so corrupts the whole man, thet hie will to do 
right is thwarted is made of no avail by the arti- 
ficia) impulses which ara begotten of hie conditite, 
that we can say be i» incapable of moral upright- 
nets. But we have dwelt long enough here to 
serve the present purpose. Let us new examine— 

IL Why should we lead virtoous life! This 


false, indeed will be to many 
He who sits at the table of so-called luxuries looks 
upon the man who feeds temperately upon what 
scence with contempt, softened perhaps 
by pity. 1 Because be, the former, is blinded. 


| 


is impossible for him to see his own condition or 
that of his temperate neighbor in their true light 
until he abandon the causes of his corruption and 
betome in a measure healed. Bot the leading 
statement is true, though this large and imposing 


We are so organized that our pleasures most be 
limited in intensity. _ To go beyond a certain point, 


ment in this world from any source whatever, 
is a medium to be observed—a harmony to 
priserved/^within ourselves towards outer, un- 
contaminated nature, abd towards tbe God in bm 
we live, move, and have our being. Just so far aa 
we fail to preserve this harmony do we miiss of 
real happiness The first condition, as already 
hinted at, of this harmony, is, perhaps, health of 
body; the setond aud more vital condition, is 
moral health. 

To preserve this harmony, j to live a virtuous 
life. le not this enough! If our argument admits 
of the inference given it—abd whe that bas looked 
within himself with a clear vision can deny it! Ia 
there not sufficient inducement in this to live a vir- 
tuous life, or must we go oo and notice tbe neces- 
sity of keeping this barmony, ia order to realise 
genuine religious emotions—the predominance of 


ourselves for a happy ſuturity. This, little as it is 
appreciated. is really the greater inducement. We 
ady, little as it is appreciated, for few comparatively 
have a bealthful longing for religious enjoyment ; 


and of that few, less seem to know what is to be 


done to secure it, But the examination of this, is 
not legitimately a part of our task ; therefore, we 
leave it, and also leave our remaining remarks, to 
a future number. 
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SKY-RIDING. ° 

M. Per, sa engraving of whose aerial steam- 
ship we published in July, has succeeded in getting 
above terra firma with his vesel He made an as- 
cension at Bridgeport, Conn, on Thursday, the 22d 
of July, secompanied by two of his frienda They 
reached an altitude of 22,000 feet abore the sur- 
face of the earth ; and after enjoying their serial 
tour te their perfect satisfaction, descended at River 
Head, Loog Island, fifty: two miles from Bridgeport 
M. Pet publishes so enthusiastic description of 
bh flight, which we copy — 

* With the rapidity of an arrow, we were, in a 
few mindien, toa beight of 10,000 fect We yet 
heard the buzzas which were sent io us from our 
friends below, and felt the vibrations in the ropes 
ef our ballo. We now saw the cities, villages, 
woods and rivers, as an Unsurpassed In 
a benutifol frame of green we saw the band 
ang aod churches of Bridgepert, whose domes and 
speres gilded oy tbe sun, sbone like gold and pearls 
beneath on We saw the city of New Haven with 
ita pleasant greene and on ‘he other side, the villa. 
ges of Fairfield, Westport, Southport, Norwalk, 
Stamford, New Rochelle, and a thousand other 
4 of dette and happiness sc 
highly favored by the Creator of th» world. 

“Far bepesth o», shining like molten silver, lay 
Leng Island Sound, dotted with vessels which ap- 
peared like specks upon ita bosom, while Loog lal- 
sod apprated ie the distance, and far beyond, he- 
broad espanse of coves. 

* We cbmerved the direction of our currente—it 
was the Ghd ume we changed them aod we found 
& Constat carent feet from the earth, from 
eae to wet whieh tabe uo over the American 
amamni a corrcot koowe already to extend over 
11,000 mies Below, and aboot 4000 feet from 
the arth, s a current in a contrary direetion, which 
would take os to Laurope in lees than four daye, if 
i were en 
height we cow were, (13,000 feet.) the sp 
proved to us like s vast ruby framed by the szare 
It threw ne large shadow oo the cloude, and gavo 
we en mage of ao peris) Venoa | threw out more 
ballast, end we ascended cenrly an far s» it is pow 
sible fer kaman tainge to esist; we had reached 
$2,000 fest. The earth appeared s chase Ther- 
meter 9* below sero. The cold whe intense; a 
heavy hailstorm, held im the sir by a power „ 
koren in up prin i, an placiric p- wer enveloped 
de im a thrig mi amisi monner — ospirstim 
ws» siment — nod we could tot hear ach 
ut 
— — mae 
weak thet my other 
hardly shie lo open the valve At lest - 
ed in opening V. and we descended rapidly to an 
alttede of 18/990 feet. 

“The meqieation A me onsite! ty eoch a height 
grows vivid end warm, mn the dy becomes dui 
soi diet Forss, oo resiiiy, i were ew 
„ The deese A Bernardina and M Pierre 
wers ——— —omverea) praca seemed in be on 
rer an the gide ghia were owned moira Bot 
o mmm nedan A be gan trough on iard 


to the reality of terrestial objecta, and we descend- 
ed to the ground.” 

[Tbe following thrilling narrative of Mr. Wise's 
18st aerial voyage, made from Ohio, 
in June last, will be read in with the 
above with unqualified interest. Some new and 
important facts relative to winds, storms, and elec- 
tricity, may be gained by ita perusal.) 

“The Sd of June was ushered in with squalls and 
thunder clouds, whieh continued until setting sua, 
The nature of the weather was soch, that few ez- 

if one should be 
the inflation 
of the serial vessel, the violence of the wind was 
euch as to make the balloon so unmanageable, that 
I should have despaired of the soccess of the at- 
tempt myself, had not my confidence been 
established by the frequent trials of tbe noble air- 
ship “Ulysses.” 

* At twenty-six minutes past five P, M, the wind 
having somewhat ‘abated, I made the final prepa- 
ration, and in ten minutes after cut the 
that bound the airship to terra firma. Tbe 


the time I the Ohio the ascent became rap- 
id, and I soon attained an elevation of about 2,000 
(oet. This kept me below the range of the hesry 
cumulous clouds with which the heavens were so 
densely charged far and wide, aud the balloon sail 
ed sluggishly anderneath them, laboring, as it were, 
uoder s beavy pressure. 
* Having got some distance into Kentucky, and 
along tbe range of a hill, three rifle shots 
were and one of the balls struck my car, but 
the concussion was so slight, that hed it struck my 


at that distance of height, even to a Kentucky ride 
men 
“Taking a view toward the southwest, I poticed 


easterly than the course of the storm, and as we 
were separating, the parting salutes of beaven's 
artillery were truly grand and imposing. h 
“As I bad not determined to make a lung voy- 
age when I started, and knowing that my voyage 
bad for some time past ceased to be of immediate 
interest to the audience I had left at Portsmouth. 
I made rome observations preparatory to a desc «nt, 


ion, as all wae forest and river, I continued onward 
and eastward, gradually coming dows tb get a 
better view of the nether world, under the clouds, 
with « view of making a final descent The 
clouds being Much broken below, giving me a tol- 
erably extensive view of the earth and river, and 


gring toward tbe east, at the same time there was 
a thunder gust coming from tbe northwest. 

While I was considering the probability af get- 
ting into a drenching rain if | should hurry my 
descent before the storm would reach me, and also 
the uncertainty of meeting a proper landing place. 
and the next difficulty of certainly getting into the 
whirlpool of the storm, if 1 did not land at all has- 


man io behold. Involuntarily there sprang from 
my bosom ah adoration of the God of Nature 
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Twice had the balloon attained an altitude where 
ie had become expanded to ber utmost tension, 
requiring the discharge of copious volumes of gas 
to gether Meady, and while mounting eo high, the 
two gained on me a distance of a mile 
or two, when T thought that J might safely descend, 
¿^a already gas enough bad been discharged to 

Before I had come down a great distance, I felt 
a sudden check, and also a sudden ebill ; and look- 
ig upward, I discovered a dingy looking cloud cap 
almost over me, so that the balloon fell into it» 
shadow, at tbe same time tbe western edge 
of the cload was brilliantly illuminated by the sun, 
and the clear blue heaven was unobstructed to- 
ward the west as far as the eye could see at the 
beigl I waa then sailing ; bot all this time I was 
under a slight shower of hail. " 

Sometimes I would fall far enough back or west- 
ward òf the towering cloud cap, so that the sun 
would shine on the balloon for a moment, then 
again it would suddenly rock into the shadow of 
it Here then | had a magnificent view of a than- 
der hail storm, from the side or rather from behidd 
it, at ap immense elevation above the lower layer 
of clouds, and to the minute description which I 
will now give of it, I would call the earnest atten- 
lion of meteorologists and all persona who feel an 
interest in the investigation of the phenomena of 
storms, as I shall detail every feature of it exactly 
as it presented itself to my observation. 

This storm raged at a much higher clevation 
than the other two of which I have ehen, and it 
seems to me to have been a compound storm form- 
ed from them, aa it sprung up eo suddenly, amd at 
a point neerly, if not quite, over the junetion of 
the two whieh came in contact with each other, 
At the time it commenced forming, I was in the 
aet of a gradual descent, as stated above, and when 
J discovered that it was really & fresh and third 
storm, the balloon was quickly relieved from ber 
descent by discharging all the remaining ballast 
left. This taised me up to a level with the cloud 
eap, and the balloon again became completely fill. 
ed. This surprised me; as already so much gas 
had been discharged, that hy barometical calcula. 
tions my altitude would have been at least three 
miles, Upon reflection and observation I came to 
the conclusion, that the electrical medium in which 
] was floating was acting upon the gas and aitenu 
ating it. i 

The clouds bejow me were very thinand some 
what detached, but the electrical discharges on 
them were vivid and in rapid euceeasion While the 
balloon was in thie position, a magnificent balo or 
rather whe formed on the cloud surface 

and toward the east, proving that a refrac: 
medium whe 
lem. The hale 


of hallast was now spent, and a descent once com- 
mensed must be concluded, slow as it might be. 
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When I had settled about half way down be 
tween the cloud eap and the lower cloud, the upri- 
sing current arrested the descent, and the balloon 
was slightly drawn into the storm, and was also 
receiving a «mart shower of hail, which I perceived 
was discharging from the cloud cap. The hail 
made a terrible noise on the hollow silken globe. 
For a moment I felt uneasy. Above me stood the 
beding dingy cloud cap, below me the lightning 
ce po toy Samo eee 

The hail was pattering on the balloon, und the 
thunder wag roaring like a thousand pieces of artil- 
lery, and the balloon was rocking to and fro like a 
frail reed. I now deter:sined to sail for some time 
in the wake of the storm, aa to the west of me the 
sky was clear of cloud. Several times, sheet 
ligbtning undulated and quivered betweeo the up- 
per and lower clouds It was of a slight orange 
color, and no thunder followed it This also sur- 
prised me, and it moreover relieved me from a fear 
of ita effects, This lightning seemed to have ao- 
thing to do with the electrical discharges below, 
and it displayed itself precisely like the aurora bo 
realis—I think it waa that While in 
this position, the balloon turning rapidly oo ita 
vertical axis, and rocking at the same time, which 
made me slightly sick like sea sickness. 

Now suddenly a new scene presented itself: A 
rainbow was forming a little in advance of and be- 
low me, with ite concave side toward me, some- 
what distorted in tbe shape of the letter S. The 
balloon was new sinking slowly, and tbe storm al- 
*o gaining a little speed in advance of it, which 
brought me under the arch of the rainbow. This 


endanger the balloon, and ae I felt secure from 
the electrical discharges below, and the bail being 
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over a hundred miles from Portsmouth by the 
steamboat route. 

As I was under the impression thet rain and 
hail, as well as snow, were formed im the lower 
cloud, having on former occasions during thunder 
storms either sailed io the lower cloud or above 
the upper, and never before viewed storms from 
their sides so closely as to be partly in them, I will 
now briefly recapitulate ite phenomena It wil! 
afford good data, because both the storms of which 
I received a portion of the rain and bail, presented 
the same appearance. s 

lst Thunder storms have two plates of clouds; 


2d. Sheet lightning of an orange color undolates 
silently between the upper and lower cloode in a 
waving motion. 

3d. The discharges of electricity take place in 
the lower cloud—by discharges are meant thunder 
ged lightning. 
' 4th. The distance between upper and lower 
cloud was not less than 2. 000 feet—this is by mere 
eye measurement. ` 

Sth. The uprising current was not continged ` 
bieder than the lower cloud, and was rising and 
whirling as I was in the margin of the storm, being 
in it twenty-five minutes 

ein The storm wal much wider below than 


Tth, The deposition of bail apd rain was thicker 
ån the center of the storm. I could not of course 
look through it, bat I viewed one (rom its frofit, 
the otber from behind its line of direction, and both 
appeared the same. 

Sth. Under the shadow of the upper clood it ia 
very cold, and io the lower cloud it is quite warm, 

Vth. The upper cloud was moved by the currest 
which always blows from east to west. 

loch. Other causes than the upper current may 
affect the borisontal course ef thunder storma, eo 
& to increase or diminish their violeoce 

1 might deduce some data from what was eo dis- 
tinctly seen os this occasion] but will for tbe pros- 
ent leave that for abler heads, and particularly to 
Prof. Epey and the Smithsonian Lnstitation 

sons waa 


JOHN WESLEY AND PHRENOLOGY,, 


Perbape many of the readers of tbe Pirenuleg- 
ical Journal will be to heow thet Jobe 


Wesley, the of the Methodist. society or 
denen elon, in the prinerples of Phrenol- 
ogy. To prove beyond all controversy we 


give a quotation fèm bis sermon on " Wandering 
Thougbts ,” the quotation will be found im the frot 
volume of his sermond on the 313d page. " They,” 


evil spirits, “well understand the very springs of |. 


thought, and know on whieh of the bodily onum 
and every 


them.” The abore language i» so very plain, eodh- 
ment ja not pecwenary à WT MUTWTER. 
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Wü — 
DOMESTIC, 

N — The Presideotial canvass has been 
the permanant ovest of pubie nteress daring the 
past month and the amber of car Joarcal 
have Ranily reached oar sobecnhers until the ab 

has boon decided by the vote of 

the people Thas fse the contest bas been carried 
ce With earnesthes, thoagh in a spirit of greater 
and faroese has charactere] 
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we Süumecn Draper uad George R Babcock ware 
nommated as Elector at lange, and the following 
perc as Electors from the differest Congremicoal 
Duscricts — 


Wm, Rockwell, of Kings, Francie B. Striker, 
Kings; S F. Wykoff New York; R S. Williams, 
York; Jas. F. Freeborn, New York ; G. Stuy- 
New York; A. W. Bradford, New York; 
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cuse September 2, and made it» regular organiza- 
tion by tbe choice of Henry Stevens, of Cortland 
County, as President, with the usaal number of Vice- 
Presdeste and Secretaries Two vive moce votes 
were had for a candidate for Governor, with tbe fel- 


lowing remit >= > 


Hereupon, on motion of Joha McKeon, of New 
York, Horatio Seymour was unanimously nominated 


by acclamation. The vote was ihon had for a can- 
didate fw Leestenaot Governor, when Banfoni E 
was nominated. Froderiek Pollet was then 
pomisated for Canal Commissioner, and Darius 
Clark for State Prison. Inspector. & R Piper, of 
Niagara, and Charles O'Connor, af Now York, were 
meoshinabe] as lectores at Lange, and the following 
geatlemdéa as Dotnet Electors — 

Distriét No. J. Philip 8. Crook, of Kings; td, E. 
R Ludi of Kings ; 3d, Richard T. Comptoa, of 
New York; dih, Joseph M. Marsh, of New York; 
Sth, James Murphy of New York ; 6th, W. H. Oor- 
nell, of New York! Tib, Gustavus A. Conover, of 
New York; Sth, Alexander F. Vache, of New 
York; 0th Edward Suffern, of Rockland; 10th, 
Alexander of Orange; 11th, Zadock 
Pratt, of Greene; 12th, Lawtence Van Buren, of 
Gelumbia ; 13th, Job Pierson, of Renssellaer ; 14th, 
Oomelius Vosbang, of Albany; 15th, aae W. 
Bishop, of Washington; 16th, Thomas Crook, of 
Clioton ; 17th, Wen. C. Crain, of Herkimer ; 18th, 
Clark S. Grinnell, of Filton ; 19th, Lyman J, Wal- 
worth, of Otergo; 20th, Thomas D. Hubbard, of 
Oneida; 21st, Samuel G. Hathaway, of Cortland ; 
22d, Delos De Wolfe, of Oswego; 23d, Jonathan 
©. Collina, of Lewis: 24th, Wm. Taylor, of Onon- 
daga; 26th, Wm. C. Beardsley, of Cayuga; 26th, 
Darios A. Ogden, of Yates ; 27th, John O. MeDow- 
ell, of Chemung; 28th, Ferran C. Deninny, of 
Steuben ; 29th, Daniel Warner, of ; 30th, 
Joha B. Skinner, of Wyoming; Sist, Van- 
dervoort, Niagara; 32d, William L. G. Smith, of 
Erie; 33d, Benjamin Chamberlain, of Cattarau- 


gue 

A National Liberty Convention was beld at Can- 
astota on the let, 2d, and Sd Sept. There were two 
parties ia the Convention, Ove, headed by Gerrit 
Smith, was for going ia with the Free Demotracy 
for Hale and Julian PWE other, led by William 
Goodell, waa for refusing to cooperate with that 
party, because it recognizes the legality of slavery. 
Mr. Goodell’s friends aleo wanted to nominate can- 
didates for the Presidency amd Vice-Presidency. 
Without coming to any decision, the Convention 
adjourned, to meet at Syracuse on the Ist of Oo 
tober. 

The Free Democracy met in State Convention at 
Syracuse, September 30th, and nominated the fol- 
lowing State ticket —For Governor, Minthorne 
Tompkins, New York; Lieutetant-Governor, Seth 
M. Gates, Wyoming; Ggnal Commissioner, Chas’ 
. „„ 


The following Electorial ticket was put in nomi- 
mation — 

Electors at Large—Hiram Barney and Alfred 
Babcock * - 

District No, 1, Herman B. Cropey ; 2d, Charles 
W. Lynn; 3d, Wm.S. Underhill ; 4, Samuel Leeds ; 
‘6th, John B. Wells; 6th, Alonzo S. Ball; Tth, Chas 
Heinzein; 8th, Then. S. Berry; 9th, Wm. Jay; 
10th, Chaa Gregs; 11th, none; 12th, Calvert Can- 
Geld ; 13th, Lewis Crandall; 14th, Wm. J. Ross; 
15th, Leonard Gibbs ; 16th, Noahdiah More ; 17th, 
Wm. B. Stebbins; 18th, Ellis Bee; 19th, I«aac 8. 
Ford; 20th, Merrit Peckham ; ?1st, John D. Saw- 
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yer, tid, Geo. Salmon; gad, Ichabod Thompson ; 
24th, Nathan Soule; 26th, Juba J, Wilson ; toth, 
Melencthon Lewi, fTU, Frederick O. Ragers; 
28th, Geo Smith; 20th, —— Roswell; 90th, Chas 
O. Shepard; Sist, Peter Murphy ; 38d, Asa War. 
reo ; 33d, Wm. II. dew, 

The Now Jersey Democratic State Convention 
met at Treoten, September 13. The demonstration 
Was a greet one, 10,000 persons being present. 

The following Electoral ticket was selected — 
Senatorial—Veoter D. Vroom, of Mercer; William 


On their attempting to go on board the Crescent 
City, commanded by Captain Porter, be met the 


if they wished to remain in Havana, they had bet- 
ter go ashore at once, a^ his time was up. He 


, then showed them to the gangway, when they re- 


tired. 

Another American vessel, the Cornelia, Captain 
Ward, was stopped for having an American engi- 
neer on board without a passport. A passenger on 
board who had a passport was taken prisoner: the 
letter bag wat taken from the vessel and rangacked 
at the office of the Political Secretary. s 

The Childe Harold, American bark, on its arrival 
was ordered by tbe Government to be unloaded 
with all dispatch, it having received information 
that sundry packages containing arme had been 
thipped on board of ber at New York, and to make 
the seizure sure, beside the usual Custom house 
officer, two bodies of police were placed on. board, 


f " 
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the one being in the other in 
clothes. The vessel speedily discharged, 
nothing unusual wae found, much to the astonish- 
ment of the gaping Lazaroni that crowded round 
the vessel, expecting to ase canton and other won. 
drous things come out of her. 

These outrages have attracted the attention of 
our government, aod a Usited States sloop-of-war, 
the Oyane, has been dispatehed to Havana oe 
mand redress. 

—-—— 


Buir Bowteos, tae Mawrwonim Curar.— This 
celebrated chief, with a number of his warriors, has 
recently paid a visit at Washington and New York. 
Dering his stay at Washington, be had several in- 
terviews with the President. At one of which, in 
the presence of the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy, Col. Lea, the Indian Commissioner, and Gen. 
Blake. The latter explained to the President the 
object of their visit, and Col. Lea related the pár- 
ticulars of the interview of the day pregious , after 
which Billy, in reply to a question the Presi- 
dent, said he wasa warrior, that he not to pay 
a mere of compliment, but to seek for justice ; 
and that w his Great Father decided to give 
be would be satisfied with. He said be had no ill 
feelings against the whites, and then proceeded aa 
followe to refer to what be considers was a treaty 
made with Gen. Worth in 1832 :— 

Gea Worth told bim that be had authority from 
the President to make & treaty. The General said 
he had orders to make a friendly treaty; that he 
had come among the Semineles to pot a stop to 
bloodshed , and that there shoulll be ne more fight: 
ing. All the Seminoles (continued Geis Worth) 
that were left in Florida must gather togetber, draw 
a line, and live within it When the line was run, 
the Seminoles might live eouth of it, and could re- 
main in the country, This (repeated Gen. Worth) 
I came to tell you oa the authority of the Presi- 
dent. I can do nothing without his authority, and 
I am telling you the truth. map. way | eoe 
said : " We have made a treaty ; there is to be no 
more fighting betwee us; war is all over; you 
have now nothing to do but and raise your 
children" Gen, Worth again that be said 
all thie by the authority of the “He 
had,” be said, "made a treaty of peace with the 
Seminoles, and if it were ever denied, the Semi- 
voles might call him (Gea. Worth) a liar forever." 
The President replied that be was happy to see 
Billy Bor lege. and the rest of his red children from 
Florida. He himself had lived for many years 
close by the Seneca Nation, and was, therefore, ac- 
Quainted with Indiae habits. He knew Billy Bow- 
lege to be a great man among bis people, and was 
glad to hear he had done so many good things to 
the whites He (hen proceeded to explain to them 
the nature of timation, and the pecessity of ob. 
serving them, The agreement with Gen. Worth, 
he said was not a treaty, but a truce to stop fight- 
ing and, th conclosien, said the treaty of 1832, for 
their removal west of the Mississippi, must be car- 
tied out The Indians having expressed their de- 
sire to say bo more gt the time, after shaking 
hands, withdrew, two or three of them appearing, 


by thair countenances, to take the remarks af the 
President rather hard. 

The party spent several days in New York, 
where they wore with distinguished st 
tention from the and publie euthoriises 


Dwavm or Sevaton Warrcows.—James Whit 
comb, United States Senator, of Indiana, died in 
thie city after a tedious and protracted illness 

Mr. Whiteomb became first known oot of the 
State of his residence by his election by the Dem- 
dente party, in 1843, to the office of Governor. 
He was reelected in 1846; and near the close of 
his term was chosen as a Pree Saller (though he 
Bever acted in the Senate a» such) to fill the seat 
previously occupied by Mr. Hannegan in the Sen- 
ate of the United States He was among the num- 


in Charlestown. Ho was sick but a shert time 

He had great practical knowledge as a legislator, 
and his services as such, on committees especially, 
were great and valuable. How useful they were 
to his constituents during his successive terme in 
the House, those constituents well knew. The low 
of such a man cannot but be deeply felt by hig ou 
merous friends, not only within bot far beyond the 
immediate sphere of his personal influence and ac 
tion. His death makes still another, and the third, 
vacancy in the present Massachusetts delegation in 
the House, Of course a succemor is to be chosen 
in November from the old Fourth District, to serve 
out the remaining three months of the present Con- 
gress. 


Vecerantan Peerrvat.—The Third Annual Fes- 
tival of the Vegetarian Society of the United 
States, was held in the large hall of the Chinese 
Building, on Wednesday evening, Sept 13. 

The chair was taken by Dr. W. A. Alcott of Mas, 
the President of the Vegetarian Society. i 
Several toasts and sentiments were presented 
through the evening, which were very ally spoken 
to by Dr. Nicholl, and Messrs. Tebb and Ryder of 
England, Professor Mussey of Cincinnati, Mesera 
Sec. Wolfe of Maine, J. P. Andrews, and others 
The various speakers inculcated the idea that in 
ghe general adoption of the vegetarian in prefer- 
ence to the animal food diet, was to be found the 
most effectual, the most entirely complete; means 
of elevating man, by suppressing forever wars, În- 
temperance, and all those multifarious evils which 
arise from man’s unbridled indulgence of his pas 
sions They contended with much force that the use 
of animal food made us approgimate to the feelings 
of the carnivora, by reason of the ifti conpec- 
tion existing between the mind and body—hence, 
fighting, murders, war», drunkenness, and the gross 
sensuality of society in the bulk. 

The occasion was moch enlivened by the admi- 
rable performance of several choice opera gems by 
Dodworth's band The meeting was dignified and 
passed off in the utmost good feeling. 
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[Desu or tie Dees or Weruweron. Thin, 

eminent British Heer died suddenly, oo Tuesday, 
Be ptember 14th 

About $} o clock oe Toreday morning. Mr. Han- 
a surgeon at Deal, received from Mr. Kendall, the 
body servant of the Duke, a brief note to the effect 
that bis grace wished to see him Mr. Halke set 
out without delay, aud arrived at Walmer 
withen a quarter of an bwar after being summoned. 
On entering tbe aparunent be found the Duke in 
bed His grace complained of slight uneasiness 
in his chest and stomach, atteoded with nausea, and 
hes state i». described by Mr. — 
that ia which be found him 
an attack which created great poblic Lu 
the ume. sik nt gre gy w 
that though the Duke wafil, be hoped, frum the 
strength of his constitution, that be would soon rally. 
At the same time be requested his grace to take 
ome tea and a little dry toast ; and, having prom. 
ised to send to the castle a little medicine, returned 
home without the least apprehension of a fatal re 
walt. 

Soon after reaching bome, at about balf paat 9 
or a quarter to 10, Mr. Hulke received a secopd 
commumication, stating that his grace was much 
wome. He oheyed the summons iostantly, and od 
arriving at the castle was informed by Mr. Kendall 
that in his absence the Duke had had two or three 
severe Gis; and be found, on examination, that 
they were similar in character to some with which 
he was attacked many years before, especially on 
one occafion when Su Astley Cooper was called in. 
In fact, alarming symptome were now evinced 
The Duke was totally unconscious, aed in that 
, ne be remained several bours, sitting in an easy 

ei another chair, his hands on 

pw the head thrown back. 
ween 19 aod 11 o'clock Mr. Hulke obtained 
— M Arthur, a physician residing 
at Deal. who had attended tbe Duke under some- 
what similar circumstances About two years 
„a mustard emetic prescribed by that 
——— Both tbe medical 
gentlemen observed at once a dificulty of breath- 
ing, which, to use the of Dr. M'Arthur, 
was almost stertoroua Lo tbe only observable 
thing from 104 o'cloek up to the moment of death 
was the difficulty ef breathing arising from a mu- 

cous accumulation in the chest. 

His grace continued during all that time in a 
state of perfect insensibility ; uttering no sound 
indicative of pain, and manifedting no sign of in- 
telligence, either as to his own position, or as to 
what was passing around him. Hedied calmly, 
and for the moment imperceptibly, at twenty-five 
minutes past three. 

The illustrious patient was attended throughout 
by Lord and Lady C. Wellesley, who were ona visit, 
and who were most unremitting aod incessant in 
their attentione to their dying relative. In ad 
dition to Dr. M'Arthur and Mr. Hulke, the aad 
event was also witnessed by the sun of the latter 
gentleman, Mr. John Whittaker Holke, who assis- 
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The Duke of Wellington was born in Iseland, in 
1769, om the Geet of May, and at the time of his 
destb accordingly had nearly completed one-half 
of his eighty-feurth year. He was the fourth son 
of the second Earl of Mornington. In 1196, har- 
mg received the commismon of Colonel, he sailed 
for Indis, of which hie brother, the Marquis of 
Wellesley, was soon after appointed governor gen- 
‘eral. His career in India extended from 1797 to 
1806, during which time he was promoted to the 
rank of major general e distinction which be had 
won by his valor and conduct in various important 


varioce civic atd military services antil be was or- 
dered to the Peninsula, and arrived at Corunna 
July 20, 1808. After the Convention of Cintra, to 
which he gave a reloctamt assent, be resumed his 
famctone as [nab Seeretary, unti! the reorganization 
of the army in 1909, when he amused the com- 
mand, and arrived at Lisbon on the 22d April of 
that year. The battle of Talavera wae fought eo 
the 27th of June, in which the French, aftage des- 
porate struggle, were drives over the Abenbe For 
hes endaet m thee campagn, Wellealey was eleva 


ted te the peerage, by the tithe of Baron Douro” 


aod Viscount Wellington, with a pension of £2,000 
à yeu. After a succession of victories in. pain 
and Portugal io the summer of 1813, be made a 
triumphal estry to Madnd sad at the mame time 
was created Marquisof Wellington by the Prince 
Regent A series of brilliant enecemos ensued, the 
Pn" 

wur campaign. Retormisg to England in the 
spring of 1814, Wellington was received with the 


Ue Commons. and etatis pensons were alao be 
stowed on bis nm iy madle!) lectenaota On the 
18th June, 1818, the battle of Waterloo was fought, 
and sercrete| by Ue capitulation of Paris to the 
afol armies on July 3,1815. Wellington was ap 
pranted to the command of the army of neespabon, 
and om ibe nai evervation of France retareed to 
Keq'and m 1918 : 

From this tiene the clone of his military career 
may be diüted. but he worm obtained distinction in 
the management of ered sfissa On the resigns 


bee deiga om e empero pro oim 


the states of angehen |, at Lyons m 114, he 
— 
Dre 

— A he enis, * At PE 


him on an island you were again among the first, 
in 1815, to salote him as emperor; today, your 
city is the first to erect a states to him. This fact 
is eignificant Equestrian statues are only erected 
to sovereigns who have resigned. and it was on that 
account the governments wbo have preceded me 
have ever denied that homage to a power of which 
they would not admit the legitimaey, And yet 
who was more legitimate than the emperor, thrice 
elected by the consecrated by the chief of 
religion, and recognized by all the continental pow- 
ew of Europe, who were united to him by bonds of 


where to triumph. This is the reason why those 
who overturned him eoon deplored their triumph. 
As for these who defendéd him, I need not call to 
mind bow profoundly they lamented his downfall. 
( that account when the people found themselves 
free to make a choice, they directed their eyes to 
the beir of Napoleon, and it is for the same motive 
that from Paris to everywhere oo my pas 
sage, the unanimoas ery of Vice / Empereur ! hgs 
beeo raised But thai ery is much more, in my 


tione of good and evil being confounded, the beet 
minds were perverted. Prudence and patriotiam 
require that at sueb periode the nation should pause 
sad consider before it fines ite destinies, and it is 
i) difficult for me to know under what came I 
can render the greatest services, Jf the humble ti- 
tle of President condd faciistate tha mission conf- 
ded to me, amd. before which I did wot rosnie, I 
should mot, from dmderest, desire iò en 
hangs that title for the title of Emperor, Lotus, 
theo, deposit on this etóne our homage to a great 
man. We thas honor both the glory of France nad 
the generous gratitude of the people, and testify 
e the Gdelity of the Lyonese to immortal 
Ln 

This speech was received with loud crise of View 


The President was last heard of at G 


Tes Kon : woow—The. reeutting of thie gem, 
witch is unique in ite Wind, le now finished The 
aspeetaisons of the Jewel artist who. undertow 
thee task have besa folly rentieed, and 
the of the scientific gentlemen whe 
questioned the final eaceees refuted Mt is now un- 
surpassed by any diamond alere the ground. in 
shape, luster, and beauty. Her Majesty the Queen 
inepected the two emaller diamonds before ber de 
pastors be Balmors]. amd expressed! her high satis 
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faction with the brilliancy and beauty giveo them 
by the new process The lange gem having left 
the hands of the artisans employed for the purpose, 
they have each of them received from the hands of 
their employer Mr. Garrard, the Queen's jeweler, a 
piece of silver plate with a model of the Kobb 
noor in the center, and bearing the followiñg in- 
scription : “ Presented by Mr. Garrard to Mw Fed- 
der and Mr. Voorzanger, in commemoration of the 
cutting of tbe Kab I nr. Commenced tbe 16th 
July, and finished the 7th September, 1852. 


Piscellaneons Department, 
DEATH. 


„ A SINGULAR CASE. 


[It is well known that the mind exerts a most 
powerful influence over the body ; yet such facts 
as the following are not of frequent occurrence | 

About the end of the eighteenth century, when- 
ever any student of the Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, incurred the displeasure of tbe bumbler citi- 
mens, he was assailed with the question, “ Who 
murtered Downie! Reply and rejoinder gener- 
diy brought «p a edibin Wig "ume asd 
own; although the young geotlemen were ac- 
cused of what was, cheenologically "imposmble. 
People have a right to be angry at being stigma- 
tised as murderers, when their accusers have prob- 
ability on their side; bot the “taking off” of Dow- 
nie occurred when the gownamen, so maligned, 
were in swaddling clothes 

But there was a time when to be branded as an 
acemmplics in the slaughter of Richard Downie, 
ree e a cmt der ime res pa 
and sent him home to hie bonka theoghtfal and 
subdued. Downie wae sacrist or janitor at Maris 
chal College. One of his duties consisted in sorur 
ing the gate by a certain hour; previous to which 
all the students had to assemble in the common 
hall, where & Latin prayer was delivered by the 
principal. Whether, in discharging thie fuaction, 
Downie wae more rigid than his predecessor in 
office, or whether he became stricter in the per- 
fermaoce of it at one time than another, cannot 
now be ascertained, but there can be no doubt 
that he closed the gate with austere ] 
and that these who were not in the common 
withie & minute of the preseribed time were shut 
out. and were aflerwarde reprimanded and fined 
y the principal The studente be 
eame irritated at thie strictness, and took every 
petty means of annoying the sacrist; be, in his 
torn, applied tbe ecrew at other points uf academic 
routine, and a erce war soon began to rage be- 
tween the collegiane and the bumble funetionary. 
Downs took care that in all ho proceedings be kept 
within the strict letter of the law) but hie oppo 


had to betput in force , and, in the* end, lage and 
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order prevailed. Buta secret and deadly grudge 


the recent bickeringe— ben. as 
he was ome evening seated with bie family in his 
official residence at the gate, a messenger informed 
hus that a gentleman ata neighboring hotel wished 
to speak with him. Downie obeyed the summons, 
and was ushered from one roam isto another, till 
at length be found himself in & lange apartment 
"hung with black, and lighted by a solitary candle. 
After waiting for some time in this strange place, 
about fifty gures, also dressed in black, and with 
black masks on their faces, themselves. 


and Downie, pale with terror, was given to under- 
stand be was about to be put on his trial 

A judge took his seat on the beach; a clerk aud 
publie prosecutor sat below; & jury was empanel- 
ed in front; end witnesses and spectators stood 
around. Downie at first set down the whole affair 
asa joke, but the proceedings were copducted with 
such persistent gravity that, in spite of himsel( he 
began to believe ia the genuine mission of the aw- 
ful tribunal. The clerk read an indictmect, chang- 
ing him with conspiring against the liberties of the 
students; witnesses were examined in due form, 
the publie prosecutor addressed the jury, and the 


carried far enoagh—it ia getting late, and my wife 
and family will be getting anzious shout me. If I 
have been too strict with you in time past, I am 
sorry for it, and I asure you 1 will take mare care 
in fature” 

“Gentlemen of tbe jury," said the judge, with, 

out paying the elightest attention to this appeal, 
“consider your verdict; and if you wish to retire, 
do so." 
* The jury retired. During their absence the most 
profound silence was observed, and, except re- 
mewing the solitary cand'* that buret beside the 
judge, there was not tbe slightest movement. 

The jury returned, and recorded a verdict of 
Guurr. 

The judge solemaly assumed a huge black cap 
and addressed the prisoner — 

* Richard Downie! The jury hare unanimously 
found you guilty of conspiring against the just lib- 
erty and immunities of the atudents of Marischal 
College. You have waniooly protobed and insult- 
ed those inoffmmeive leges for somè mantha, and 
yout punishment will assuredly be You 
must prepare for death. In fifteen the 
tee of the court will be carried into effect” 

The judge plackd his watch an the bench A 
Jih, an az, nd a bag of sawdust, were brought 
into the center of thy room. A figure more terri- 
bie than any that had yet appeared came forward, 
and prepared to act the part of doomater. 

vb midnight, thera was no sound 
audite the ominous ticking of the judge's 
i wash Downie became more and more alarmed 


“For any sake, gentlemen," said the terrified 
man, “let me home. I promise that you never 
again shall have cause for complaint” 

“Richard Downie,” remarked the judge, “ you 
are vainly wasting the few moments that are left 
you on earth, You are in the hands of those who 
must have your life. No human power can save 
you Attempt to utter one cry, and you are seized, 
and your doom cimpleted before you can utter an- 
other. Every one here present has sworn a solemn 
oath never to reveal the proceedings of this night ; 
they are known to none but ourselves; and when 
the object for which we have met is accomplished, 
we shall disperse unknown to any one Prepare, 
then, for death ; other five minutes will be allowed, 
bet no more” 

Th man in an agony of deadly ter- 
ror, raved and shrieked for mercy; but the arem- 
gere paid no heed to his cries. His fevered trem- 
bling lips then moved as if in silent prayer ; for be 
felt that the brief space between him and eternity 
was as bui a few more tickings of that ominous 
watch 

* Now !" exclaimed the judge. 

Four persons stepped forward and seized Dow- 
nie, on whose features a cold clammy west had 
burst forth, They bared his neck, and made him 
kneel before the block. 

Strke exclaimed thé judge. 

Tbe executioner struck the axe on the floor; a» 
assistant on the opposite side lifted at tbe same 
moment a wet towel, and struck it across the neck 
of the recumbeot criminal A loud laugh anpoun- 
ced that the joke bad at last come to an eod. 


Dot, they lifted him —and Downie was dead ! 


Fright bed killed him as effectually, as if the ax 
of a real beademan had severed his head from his 


Ti waa a tragedy to all The medical studente 
tried to open a vein, but all was over ; and the cos- 
epirators had now to bethink themselves of safety. 
They now, ia reality, swore an oath among them. 
selves; and the affrighted young men carrying 
their dinguises with them, left the body of Downie 
lying in the hotel. One of their number bad told 
the landlord that their was aot yet 
quite over, and they did not the individual 
that wae left in the room to be disturbed for some 
hours Thie was to give them all time to make 
their escape. 

Next morning the body was found Judicial in- 
quiry was instituted but no ealisfactory result could 
be arrived at The corpes of poor Downie exhib 
ited no mark of violence internal or external. The 
ill will between him and the studenta was known; 
it was also benen thet the students had hired 
apartments in the bete“ for à theatrical representa- 
tion — Downie had been seat fur by them , bui be 
yond this nothing wae known No poiso had beo 
beard, and no proe( of murder could be = 
OF two hundred etedente at the college, wbo could 
pout out the guilty or suspected Aity! Morewver, 
the etodenta seabtered over the city, aad the mag 


ietrates tbemsel res hal many of their own families 


amongwi the number, and it wae noi desirable to 
go into the affair too minutely. 

Downie's widow and family were provided fer— 
and his slaughter remased a mystery, until, about 
fifteen years after ite occurrence, a gentleman oo 
bis death-bed disclosed the whole particulars, asd 
avowed himself to have belonged to the obnoxious 
clase of studente who murdered Downie 

[Should such a tragedy be re-enacted at the pre- 
sent time, when the human sind is eo well uader- 
stood, it could be regarded by an intelligent jary 
^ nothing lees than murder; and the enactore 
would be punished as such. 

Paaxwrs who abut their children op im dark 
rooms as a punishment, may draw an inference 
from the above, and jodge of the mental agony 
which euch treatment may cause." The mind may 
be so warped, shattered and deranged ia childbood 
or youth as to be damaged for life. 

‘The wickedness of this sort of punishment ia 
now generally ubderstood, and we are glad to be- 
heva is but little practice. 

There are more ways than bave yet beeo pointed 
out, in which defenceless innocents are murdered | 


Reviews. 


Tus MGi anp Micaccoam , or the Universe 
Without and the Universe Within: being an uo- 
folding of the plac of Creation, and the corre- 

of Truh, both in the world of Sense 
and the world of Soul By Wiitam Fisusovon. 
Price im paper, 60 cis; in cloth, 78 eta New 
York p Fowizmsa and Weiss, Publishers, 181 
Nassau treet ` 


This oew book favorably noticed io tbe last eu 

ber of the Journal and commended in other 

is already being bighly appreciated by many iatel- 
ligent readera By a umple method of classifica- 
t a as indicated by a arwy discovered law, any aoe 
complete eyetem of forme and rale in net ure, 
truly understood, ia made the certain expnoest of 
all others whether comnected with the realm of 
matter or the realm of misi. It thus bringe the 


eystem of Tre toa focws in which 
it may be surveyed as a Upit and exhibita the re 
lations and the wf Uke parts aad 


the whole at oùe philosophic view. Of the aw 
tents of the work seme idea may be gained dy the 


IV. The History of the Sidermi] Uui- 
"T. Materai *e printing to a Super 
Ll s ` 
VL Principles of 


- 


Qeocsa ami Modes Operam of che Solar 


XVL The Avimal Kingdoth. 

XVIL The Whole and it» Parts 

XVIL Dualiem of Produgtive Forom, or tbe 
Drastole and Systole of Nature. 

XIX Circles 


XAML Farther View of the System of Living 
Forma, as suggesting it» mode of 
XXIV. Law Agency and Divine Ageocy. 
V. Providence. 


ibai ie universal All philosophy. al! science, al! art, all 
ihe detain of precteni life are legtisémate wahjecta of dir 
cummon s» d» ciumes From Uie rast eid we alm io se- 
leci ibe moe umporumi aera amd interesting ma er. 
The expertemce of twenty years has aot ben lost io as; 
mov, amid the progress of this wooderful age, have we idly 
lagged behind. Tug Jorasse: will endeavor to still be & 
Mile c ad vance of ide age, and of te own former efr 

FPuarsotnoet. the acwnce which unfulds Lo man the tows 


ale epecupeus of Haman Naiure. ia iis highes sod 
wess i3 barmossous aed dcoriaei is symmetrical aad 
Grvteeqee devrelopmenta — Comparative Phresoiogy will 
PLI by the portraits of amimaia illustrating. 
bomen by Ube amalogies end contrast of lower 
spheres of Uia. 


Wehed (act, ami reniet mo legitimate conctumce Especially 
ebali ve etica vor w deretop [he beet eecertaioed. nd moot 


costrel of pain 
Youre oo. e EE SES 


sentia) estare for 1433. 


@tadest, tbe Tescher, and the Mother, wil) find each num- 


interested ia human progress, is earnestiy Invited to sid in 


Prec arise, cs the beet methode of developing, harmon! 
RG mromqtbeninq, am! eloing ihe meala! ami more! (ae 


© Ries, wot caly ia youth, bui ia matarity, amd ot bowe af- me 
well as al sobooh, wii! claim si ver bande tbe space tte imm- ` 

= = 
"oie due adho of he Laws or Lave, eh | o 
Jenee the relations asd harwouwe ebicb should exist be ^ 


istisne, Ube bodily orgesiem will be explajaed and ilestre- 
led (m GED s manner ato esabis every reader io obrer ve 
Abe coms Lome of Hoala and io avv-d ibe coussa of [Menace 
Thee emcurshq à wag, Tigurues and happy life to bumaeif. 


TUE 


Diss LEE 


ij 


and hia petentis Pierce. 
Pevcmonoev, or THe sctence or TRE sows, "T Fao. 

Bow i» la its terme, vncertala in ite fects, and Indefinite ia Lope. 

Mp cooshunisna, masi «iil be vo every Inquiring com | diem ese Mee. 

get of im wane inieewes In the epdore of ned s 4 ome 


choweilry, Nearobogy, of within tbe scope of dynamoe, arv- 
qma), of apiriieal pheocasena, we shall ignore no well esiab 


I 
i 
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ik 
[ 


i 
i 


practically bemefkiai powers of human magsetimm, in tbe 


Afe, end anxfous to start right and underwand their souran, 


wil fnd the Journal a frend and mosltor to eacouraqe them . 
Th virtus, shield them from vise, and to prepare them for eee -E. Hassard ane. 
usefulsem amd seccems in life. The various occopatiens 122 
RD Toe 
$0 tha every one may know in whai pursuit be would be 5 M Ww 


Acmrewurens, the primitive, most healthful, and inde | Zesde usos 
pendent employment of man. wi!!! receive aitention, and 
mabe ibe Journal emimentiy valuable to amd. 
todeed to ail eho have à (ruit-trew or à 
Mescmamcat.—ÀAs ai wast one half the wealth of the 
work! comes ihrough ibe exercise of tbe (acaliy of Com 
Mructi vemess, (he varioes mechanics! aris will be encour 
aged, sew inventions expimimed and ilusireie! with ep- 
. . 
Tue Narvast Sevences, Art, Litersture, Mechanism, 
Agriculture, sad General (piel ligeece, will camitüte an oe 
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Our publications may be obtained as above at New York 
prices, We also supply many young men, traveling agents, 
im various parta of the country, to whom we send by er- 
press, in large or small qualities, at all seasons of the 
year, Yet the martet is vastly larger then we can apps. 
withoul the addice of & least one thocemmd agente and 
canvassers. The Geld yet io be planted is immense, and 
willing co-workers are every where wanted. 


Tua Macuamc, the Filer, the Professional Man, the 


ber of the Journal aa instructive and valuable com. 


LU 
To Fuiawbs aw» Co Wonnene.— Every individual who is 


the cireulation of Tua Amsnicas Pugasotoeicat Jova- 
mas for 333. 
Tus Jovasar will be published on the ürw of each 
month, oe (he following extremely low 
TERMS IN ADVANCE: 
Single copy, one year, $1 00 ) Ten copies, one year, 87 00 
Five copies, one year, 4 00 | Twenty copies, one p'r, 10 00 
Please adárem al! aip, to 
Fo AND WELLS, 
"Clinton Mall, 131 Nassaust., New York. 


E" The Kew Volume commences in January, 1853. 
Bubeeriptions may be sesi in at once. Now is tbe time. 


Booz Acerte.—The season for selling books has now 
commenced. We have printed new eiltions of peerty all 
our publications, and shail be able to (lli all orders prompt 
ly. Literal diseomate af wholesale is our poliey, w erder 
thai tbe agent may be liberally rewarded for bis time and 
labor. 


Adáress, postpaid, F'owtans anp Warta, 13! Nassau- 
creel, New York, or 142 Waebingwe-etreet, Boston. 


Tus rine Posruarr of the Irish pairiot, Thomas Francia 
Meagher, which adorned our last number, we copied, by 
the kind permission of the publisher, C. H. Brainard of 
New York, from his excellent Lithographic print. 


Ove Locat Asemcias.— Books peblianed at the ofico 
of this Joarma) may be had ei the places name below. 
Tbe publaabers are dewrocs of establishing new agencies ia 
al! villages througbuel the country, feeling amemret that e 
large demand awaita their pablication, wherever Mered for 


2 v = 
We have received the annual report of this time honored 
lastitetion, and are giad io Gad ii ia . condition so prom- 
ising. 

^ The current collegiate year compietes tbe e since 
the charter of the college." This argues well for tte stabi- 
ity, utility, and continuance. 

The college year is divided into Ubree terme o« sessions. i 
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o» „ «nd 
See SS 
in August. 


Ap able board of offleers and professors preside over thie 


@heretn to obiain a clamical educstion. 


nail J. C. Kar. iM, F. pret, Aandusky ; 
I. W. Awpnamw, Senet Awpauw Pacess, Cleveland. 
Columbus: Scoti and Bascom, Terms. Dolla per 
year, invariably in advance, * and busi- 
nem letters to be addressed to A we, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


A Model publication. Ohio teacbers deserve erodit for 
producing the best looking educational serial published in 
the States, if net in the world. Ht la an octavo of 34 pages, 
with appropriate matter, sot with clear new types, end 
printed io a faultiese manner, on beautiful white paper. 

The Common Schoo! Journal, published si the caphal 
of the Empire State, iaa disgrace to all copcersed in ite 
publication; a more shabby, dirty, of miserable print is 


. widom inflicted on any community. ii has becomes po- 


Nueal ewindie, ami the money appropriated by the Govern: 
ment is pocketed by those who get the job of managing 
lts publication ; emt thug our teachers and the public are 
defrauded. Getter follow the example of Obie. Let tbe 
teachers combine, amume all the respónsibility of editing 
and pablishing, make a nt wertày of support, and we 
have mo doubt ii would be sustained ; at ail e¥ent, oor 


edges, and is, in all respects, à suitable work for a New 
Vear's present, We bope the publisher may obtain an er- 
tena ve circulation for (his useful and beautiful book. 


Sísth annal Catalegue af the Trey Conference . 
Went Poultery, VL, for the Academie Year, 1851-52. 
The Managers represent this Institution as being in a 

bealthfi! and condition. 

All branches taught tn Bret class academies. and all good 
rules and regulations are taught and observed bere. 

We quest, in regard to discipline, “The government of 
the school aime to seure the happiness and proeperity of 
the siudentü while they are with us, and prepare them for 
the duties of socia) life. 

“it requires respect for the institutions of re 
ligion ; deference for superiors; a courteous and polite 
bearing towards all classes; propriety; regularity; peat 
Dess; prompicess , industry and ecomomy. 

~ [ts claims are enforced by appeals to reason, feeling, 
self respect, Interest and common sese. Degrading pun- 
lishment are pever resorted to excepi ia exireme cases, 
proved to be otherwise irremediabie " 
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Aburctisements. 


Vauvasta auo Rage otp Booze on. Phrenology, % 
ology, &c. for sie by Fowtans ano Watts, 13) Namse- 
treet, New York, and 141. Weabiagton etrest, Boston, st 
the followiag prices — 


Selections from Edinburgh Phrenoiogteni Journal 


e. 3 
But a few copies of these works can be bad, a». they are 


toms, and treaiment of all known diaeeses | Appeton to 
Sucgical Diseases, Appheation of Hydropathy to Midwifery 
and the Nursery ; with a complete Index. By R. T. Trail, M.D. 

Two lame. volumes, rabstantially bound, price 82 50. 


à ale by Fowsans amp Wette, Now York and Boston. 


Fowtens sxe Werts, 131 Namau-steeet, New York, 
and 149 Weshingve-cireet Boston, have all works on 


Tus Paserons of rue Rumas Soor. By Cuantas Poo 
wine. Tremslated from the French by Kev, Jous Rarser: 
Mowat, with critical anortations, & biography of Fourter, 
and a general introduction, by Hven Dousarr. d rola, 
octavo, London edition. Price 85 95. Fur ale by Fow- 
Lens Aw» Werra, No. 131 Nassso-etreet, New York, asa 
No. 142 Waabingtoo-etreet, Resten 


P.S.—There are but few copies of thia grest work in 
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Fowlers qnd Wells. 


Brectst Noricas ro rae Reapen.— With this number, 
We presen our readers with a circular prospectus for à new 
volume of the Fusssotootcat Jovana: fer 1953, witb a 
view to facilitate the wort of obtaining new sabscribers. 
May €» not hope (hai each Pasero: yes will be retarmed to 
ae bearing the sames of many sulmcribers * 


experience the utility of the Journal will work for (and 
recom mend ii to thelr meighbors an! friends, thai they, too, 
may enjoy the benefits of its eechings. man and 

Soman maj, io (his way, do eanemtia) servie tò Ube good. 
enum (o which the Journal bes boen, i», amd. wil) contioue 
be be, devoted. 

‘Te seaens, whens special vocation ls the training of (he 
Antetieet, ean do dothing better for themertves apd (heir 
casce thee c read amd eireuiate the l'hrenckqea! Joureal 

Rorvoas ano Porr-Masvens will accept our thane fc 
past ald in obiaining sutecribera, and wi we irus, enm 
puas to pet in (bis capacity. 

Tus Janvanv Newson wil be sent to al! present sub 
. which they will please to circulate among “ihe 
peupie,” as à sample number of the mew volume for IM). 

May w« noi hope to reeew at an eariy dap ibe erqeniot 
ence of former friends amd patrom? [et us anticipate ibe 
pieasuré of again enrolling (heir names upra cor new 
rena A fr the oew year 


Oastsevecs Amsnvers.—te thee wept volume of the 
Polit ve peapane to give GU e 


s ` 
LOTTIE 
(f te Mamtricws doed iho fettewing vi elei ibo at 
testun @f owr — 
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end where oí aerinni pml mealen Lom, whu bare made 
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Owwanp! Proorsasion! is the watch- 
word of Time, and this, the twelfth number 
of the Phrenological Jowrnal for 1852, bears 
the record. As the flowing stream without 
haste or delay glides onward toward its sea, 
so the year with all its labora, hopes and joys 
has fulfilled ite mission, taken rank with the 
past, and given place to the future. 

On the closing of the Old Year, and with 
it the termination of another volume, editors 
are, more sensibly than at any other season, 
awakesed to the almost unconscious lapse of 
time aii the progres: of their work. At 
Other times the eare and labor of preparing 
for each successive number such matter as 
shall bonor and strengthen their cause, and 
ald to make mon wiser and better, serve to 
abstract the mind from all thought of the 
rapid flight of time. 

When the farmer rejoices in the plenitude 
of hi» well-boused crops ; when the mechan- 
ie proudly points to the year's achievements 
of his genius and his strength; when the 
of the gains of the past twelve months ; when 
the laborer gathers around him the fruits of 
his year's toil; when thanksgiving season for 
the blessings of the Old, and the New Year's 
greetings bring home the family, and all 
hearts are rupning over with joy and grati- 
tude; may not an editor review with equal 
pleasure his pages of the past, and mea 
sure his strength, his and his hopas, 
for the year to come, and properly join the 
thankful and rejoicing throng f 


— — 


($100 A YEAR. 


» Many seasons such as this have come and 
gone with us since the Journal bad a being 
as the exponent of Phrenological truth, and 
we may indulge a commendable pride and 
pleasure in view of the fact that we still re- 
tain on our sübecriptiou books not a few of 
the names of our Grst year's subscribers. 
Others there am, cÒunted by thousands 
whose names have been on our list for ten 
years, and it is no less due to justice than to 
gratitude to acknowledge the valuable aid 
they have rendered us by kind words of en. 
eouragement, by volunteering to act a» home | 
agenta, and by their pena. Such names stand 
on our books as stertotyped facts, and have 
become familiar to w and our assistants as 
* household words." ' 

Who woold not labor for such co- 
workers, and feel that their éause in such hands 
haa not only the impress of immortality but 
of progress stamped upom it! And what is 
more than most publishers can say, not one 
of our sebsoribers owes us a cent. We have 


no sorry complaints to make about 
ing subscribers. Our frieods read the Jour- 


nal, not to kill time or from "s, 
but for the real love of the truth. Nota 

in writing to renew their subscriptions, aay, 
" Couider mea life ewheeriber,” Were it 


not for the en of new names 
every year, we be half inclined to 
pront tho names in our hooks. 


What aay the readers of the Journal rela- 
tive to the future—the past certainly is escuro. 
It bas had ite seed time, ita tender blade, and 
ita harvest, — Thousands ack noe ledge, “some 
thirty, some sixty, and some an hundred i 
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fed," of wiadom and koowlelge from the pr 
mésal of the Journal, Coowal with the date of 


tained from the hg ot, trashy literature of the 
day, bet ibat joy which blomes 
Ube mind of bim learns his springs of 
mental action and baw to obey thé laws 
of God and natare in à harmonious develop- 
ment and activity of all his powers. 

Milone of the human race are Mraggling” 
along throagh lif, to them “a vale of tears” 
—some suffering tortures worse than death 
from an ignorant abuse of some appetite or 
passion, others are miserable because of a do- 
ranged and inflamed nervous system which 

do not know bow to cure ; others still, 

from the excessive and unregulated ac 
tvity of different classes of their mental fo- 
wies, which produces a constant antagonism 
in their matures and destroys their power, 
uscfulne«, and happiness. 

To such persons a knowledge of Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiology, ms taught in the Jour- 
nal, opens a it were “a new heaven and ^ 
new earth,” by teaching them how to obtain 
a sound mind and a healthy body. Then 
they begin to know what /ife is, and for the 
first time appreciate the benevolent intention 
of the Creator in endowing them with the 
various functions of mind and body which 
have hitherto been so “ jangled and out of 
tane" as to yield discord instead of harmony. 
Nor is this sequisition of happiness merely 
individual and selfish. Parents, teachers, 
physcians and ministers, hail the dawning of 
this new light upon their minds in view of 
applying it in the discharge of their duties 
to those who are committed to their care. 
Were we to publish all the encomiums be 
stowed on the value of these sciences for the 
above purpose that we receive from the clas- 
ses just named, there would be little room in 
the Journal for anything else. 

We are pleased to kaow, that teachers are 
everywhere beginning to adopt Phrenology 
ma quide to them in teaching and governing 


I do sot know that the old adage, “It requires 
the wisdom of Solomon, and the patience of Job, 
fo bring ap a child,” is true, when applied to one's 
owa child, to one of whom we may have the 

from birth tl) the time when the 
seed we have and VIomome and hears 


teachers, and were considered waruly, if oot very 
ugly boys; in truth, it was doubted whether, with 
out the whip, 1 could govern them. Bota whip 
was something | bad never used in a achem! nmm. 
and was quite determined t^ get along without it 
At first, the younger boy seemed quite eurprised 
that Idid not notice hie pranks euch as pinching, 
pricking, or kicking these newt him, throwing paper 
balis armas the room, spitting, coughing, dropping 
hie books, ée. A few days passed in thie manner, 


your lesson, John 1" He would look up inte my face 
and wink his emal) black eyes, while an ezpreasion 


that seemed piven by the L= crept 
rer bis hoa bmi enewer, “No, 1 habt” One 
toon, as | was sitting by the table, he came to me 
and asked, — Why don't you whip me, Mis W r^ 

"Da you deserve a whipping! 1 asbal, good 


“Voges T guess] don't know. You beii 
called me np neither ^ 

* What should 1 call you op be ^ 

* Why-—hy-— lm. wy, dowd yos 
think (^ 

"De yeu mene te be ogly | You are ruth 
perhaps, but 1 have conn euch bope been ^ 

* Have you, well, don't you whip them ^ 

“Oh, no” 

* Don't whip em! don't pou get mad, either F 

“Ohaa 1 do something worse than that” 

“Wom, what wie! | wonder what wiss, dent 
peter cc ' 

“Imahe them sorry they hare done wrong end 
then do better” 

* How do you make ‘om sorry, I hait be sorry” 

“Oh gen you @ Youll te one of my beet 
stholare, before school i out.” P aahi (his for effect, 
but 1 dowtted. His perceptive powers were cm 
deficient, bie benevolence veneration and romwrien 
Voweness so small, amd hie Arines, self beten, 
combativences and destructiveness v large thet | 
feared hie Letter feelings could not be reached 
Hirwever, | was satisfied, that if 1 could pound 
evil inte bim, 1 could not pound it out) and de 
termined if possible, to subdue bien Wy mone nhor 
influence On the aflermecn of the shovs mentioned 
day, be bacamo eo noisy, that I gare him bis hooks 
and hat, and told him he might go boma. " Home 

Y don't want do go home! We yon 
going home! (he ached of bis brother) Well 
well, I dow't want to go, Fd rather you'd—yuwd 
whip me” 7 

‘That was it—be had a little. pride; amd did m 
like to be tammed owt of shool J led him owt, 
and him good afiérnoon, shut the door 
lo shout misutss be returned, and as j 
opened the door saki” If you'll let me come i, 
TU be a geod bey, and never do any more” 
‘There were isare in his little back ae lid 
him to his sst and hie brown thee eparklod with 
joy. M was the fret beautiful wepression 1 had 
— pon hie comnteoenes 

‘That night, after 1 bad retired to my room. Í 
overheard the brothers (whe slept not far from me) 
converting shout the seni of the day; and the 
elder one enid,—^ Joly, what made you net e 
today, ] should think you'd he ashamed” 

* Why, Lame, I never heard you talk libe thet 
betre. Aie you ugly —end did’ntyon fight Mice 
J leet commer (^ 

* Yon, 1 did; conse she jaw'd and pounded me, 
but tje schoo! marm treats ns as well as anylenly 
and dat seen ime ugly to her, have you P 

* Well 1 ewanny, Dame, ron be better thie eum 
mer than you ever was afore, Wut Í never thought 
av s 

* Thon think, and not set so again, or T shall tell 


father 
“O, 1 just wanted to make ber mad, that's all. 


gon, Loma f 
* M pou do tm agim, FT tal) fihan, and If ha demit 


that be shens und of dt, buy replied” You are a 
very pi adde boy, 1 ahali mot be so tirad whew I 
get to Mes Hn, i pou will carry my máu." 

He walked wrood the ahoi homes a. few mo 
menia, and then came'to a andatili bore my 
AUT I AR Y M 
ahari fni arma folded over bie rmm rtr y chest, 
— Mine thoy, „ 
I DIEM W da wrid” (warid) 
‘That was songh, he had learned à eee, sad be 
wee on deii] by me, hst when | hed oncmtiun io 
eorrent à mhiar, | have soen him rios from bis how 
sssi and. paneling bis thick lips, ary owt, " Ho 
Ae t IMPETUS E 

ee Mes, Mion. 
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A FEW WORDS TO TEACHER. 
BY ONB OF"TWEIR NUMBER. 


* mn 

UTE - . 
—.— — tá 
—— nas veneration end is do 
hende of det e Anglo American biya We 
vill mom eemeluche by stating the developenenta of 
gin bihar leading organs, and by making ^ few 
ee terre atic vm tho proper management 
of theme jovmanecing Une libe parentage and a similar 


mgoni eatin 
Ono. groat element of the Angin Amerionn cha. 
tanier in mahiti, intense, persevering, all accom 
, ebase, het i foam mi premi 
weet we mapper ity Tide ama ambitie ie 
IN «S Ba Nl. 
ERE ARABES EN 
ment mf oonshutis cnn mod dants nli root ma giron 
a Ma NE uA. E. 


— MÀ € 


LIN 


Lo -LIABLL BRE NM IPIE 
energy momen iho bumen mind is en coe utes 
LE [ZZ 2A 1l | 
with doing god hi dos wrong, ort 
mnm lie dormit, ami the sme etry wich 
„ mighty io dang right, ante with equal intensity 
im det wrong ; hansa the origin of the 

© An bile braia be ihe Devil's worth” 

Kasp ibe miiia si wont ai ihat whid ie profit 
olde ond al the iame Fine maba h agroeskle nad 
Hem laishar wil soperienso hui litle diffiesity iw 
directing bim in the patha m retitesla and virtue 

Thong the Amoris, se a nation, ort very 
L ARI p" generally ber thee poor 
pene of. o pending Con Dus wants gad gretifies 
Home The wpprrtunition he chem ving the opere 


meny s yumg dealer in marides nnd. jac 
will rival URL 


ie the Beet, je simos always eure io become the 
eee dealer io the leet, In thle, as io other 
respeta, the boy jn the tether of the man, Whee 


wA a apoverning ia si a least a modifying organ, 
asl ie one whicb the Comclorr aecsld iy all means 
endrer Qo curae With in biasi and bie 
The we; aod meane peret w, to opes bis 


Tm 
jt 
i 


Hi 
E 
H 


» of our edifices as compared with Una uf 
a low years ago ale at the increase] demand bor 
ptores and engravings That itis on the ecrense 


should impel we to Ma cultivation ft beauties 
end done, it refines aud elevates, it purities and 
combles, ji gases upon the waste places of. the 
sarih and Bade in thom besuly end grace gives 


distinguishes the savage from the beast apd the 
mes lrom the sovage 

Let us then edurate this divine faculty properly, - 
aed bring to ourmeires boced pleasure and 
pra Ly Ha legitimate gratification 

M b. of all organe, is tbe mast emily es 
ciad, the mot difeult t waei, and, I hed 
ausat panl (be msi eee and Lenefkcal iu ite 
gratification. It is of great úse to the teacher if he 
has the alelty to egcite it moderately io. his pupila 
If w large in his own head he sympathises freely 
with them in iie manifsstaiións, and should èn- 
dears to diset ihi to Ha legitimate uses, tbe im- 
parting of liveliness amd siasticity to the spirits, 
the sugmenting of boih the power and sotirity of 
the mind and. the preservainn of bealth and ar- 


Je ie true that such a course will interrupt the 
order of exercmes, and cause considerable distart 
anco which will at fret. be diffeult to repress, bot 


, sed roides hiw superior to many, if et 

ali ot the We and alle of Ife. ‘ 
Tha temper ari deepemstiom of the sehedar io in 
many chases it the reflertion of the temper and 
of the toada so. Gat. M the letter 


dnd jo niet There io (rot ae well ^» postry in 
L 


—— . ͤ k ' 1— glee, 
Err 
foe Com thee may Mayet Meeting homi 
emery ed iha emn (tongs when ba boused ^ 


LN 
— 2 


sd, as far ae my experience extends, is only trus 
of those who hare large or very large benda. ‘The 


H 
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eee 
been dull boys, though it by no means follows that 
aD dull boys are to become gifted and intellsetaal 


prp p 


uj 


E 


| 


We have (hus far considere! merely a few of the 
mental developments of these youths | let we row 
make eme inquiries into their she organes 
[1] Z2 I| B B EM 
perementa 

They are generally amali of (heir ago, with large 
heade and perma more intensity of action than 


‘The temperaments of these bope are the vital 
mental am) the meolire mental or, eee In m 
other naming. the sanguine nervous and (he biline 
nervous, very fow eahibiting marke of the lym. 


‘Those of the sanguine and servas combined in 


irent intensity invariably give the trachor the mint 
trovble—not wilfully bwt beediealy They ere 


fra 
B 
frit 
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Li annoa 


DANIEL WEBSTER, 


The roemt death uf thie great chtalosinan anh ur 
oor inventa hia name Bed hiciory with è new en 
larei ‘To give a heich of his life would be tore 
peat whet all rendere are expected to bare, and 
fo de justion to the Seeed, would involve the his 
ferry of Ue e sinss Iho fondation of mir gire 
ernment All reverently bow before the majesty 
LAT A M NB NE IIT E 
world haa lont ie ges man 

in a fuira member we propeme Lo give a eniienl 
anal pele of Wie phereliqienl charneter At present 
we Gift (mo likeness —« front and a profile view 
‘The front view gives that lee like look whith ln 
epires ih te the toten of his gigantic power, The 
profilo view, whieh we regard as ap eapellent out- 
line, chews immense length of head fom the ear 
forward in the region of intellect 

d Daniel Weber wae born in Halisbory, New 
Mampebien, Janwary 16, LH, and hie age at the 
tine of Wie death, Cetoher 04, 1008, wee seventy 
years nine months, and sia dapa 

Mis father, Musee, Woleter, was an officer in 
Iho Weeohitien, amd sot d wiih distinati dee, 
the whole war Mo was subseguenily a Judge of 
the Coonty Quurt, was à man of amumi talent and 
* leading mind’ among the leading men of bie 


in the commer of 1107, Daniel entered Dave 


—— t ate —— — — 
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OF PAFIL WENATRM AT THE AGE OF BITTY. 


af marit, though not displaying amy remarkable 


I 
i 
i 
| 


la July, 1804, be removed te Benton, and aw 


sons why he chould not eotept Mut be knew hi 
bathers hemi was beoi mpos it, amd, fearing to ro 


fuse, he started Le = wuh 
bis fsiher, be ee rmm] his deterisimatien to 
decline Judge Weleter was Ar a moment by 
„ Daniel thar “he meant to use bis 
tempos in the et the pon, to be an artur 
foot the ragistor of vier men's action ^ 


thes the clerbabip went (te way, amd Daniel ronan 
"XM 
weet bash to be proton Jedge Webs, dived 


bot o year afterward, bet hes hic was Jong evougb 
to enable him to hear bis son's fret anrument and 
te be gratioed at the fullest of the prommag 

raganing baa 


Me died im Apri 1908, 

In May, 1807, Ma Webster was admitted to 
practoor as Atturvey aml Counsellor of the Supreme 
Coon of New Hampahere, and ia September of the 


— veas alico to bm Neotber bae 
— ne 
Dasme! ea removed to Tt may bere 
be proper to may that Mr. Webster always espoused 
we tbe cause of Esskiel bre cely broth 


e. A wan of strong, native powers, though slow 


cause io Concord, New Hampshire, and wa» lameo- 
ted by a lange class of friends and mourning rela- 
ures 
Daniel Webster was married in June, 1808, to 
Fieteber, daagbter to Rev. Mr. Fletcher, of 
New Hampshire They had four chib 
dreo—Grace, Fletber, Julia, and Edward—of 
whom only Fletcher sow survives Grace died 
warp; Edward Was killed in the Mexican War; 
Jutta marned one of the A ppietons, of nd 
die a few years since. 
Mr. Webster resided in Portsmouth for a period 
of time years, The bar of that time presented a 
real of brilliant names Samoel Dexter and Joseph 


iber, were the leading practitioners of the law. 
Mr. Webster's practice here was chiefly circuit. He 
followed the Superior Court into many of the 
counties of the State, and was retained in most of 
the important causes upon the docket It bas been 
remarked, ae a circometance somewhat singular, 
that in very few cases was Mr. Webster employed 
as junior counsel. Scarcely a dozen instances of 
thie kind occurred dwing bis long career. Men 
hed cocaswe for bis services as their leading coum- 
eel, and reposed in hun the utmest crofidence—a 
rehapce which was never misplaced of regretted, 
and to which many will now turn with a grateful 
recollection of the value of bus ad. 

Soon after the declaration of war against Eng- 
land, Mr. Webster was called to enter the arena of 
public life. Though but thirty years of age, an 
early period to take part im the Councils of a Na- 
tiun—the native strength of Mr. Webster's charac- 


ter, with the lustory of the United States 

Mr. Webster was elected to Congress from New 
Hampshire, and took bis coat in 1813. Ii wasa 
time of great excitement, caused by the war, and 
the country, as well as Congress, being divided into 
strong parties on the great public questions arising 
therefrom, called out every leading man. Mr. 
Webster's epeecbes on these. questions raised bim 
to tbe font rank of debatera He manifested upon 


his entrance ipto public life, that variety of know! 
edge, familiarity with the history and traditions of 
tee Gurermment, and self possession on the floor, 
which fa most cases are acquired by time and long 
experience. They gained for him the reputation 
iedienhed by the wellknown remark of Mr. 
Lowndes, that “the North bad not bis equal, nor 
the South bis superior.” 

To August, 1616, Mr. Webster removed his fami 
ly to Boston, where he was well known as a citizen 
apd a professieoal man. He was certain of a warm 
Welcome among old frienda, and saw many reasons 
why be should retara to the field in which be fret 


shire. At ite close, he retired to bis 

Beaton, where, for two years, he wae * 
repose 10 tbe exerévee of the duties of private lila 
He was saon urged by friends and political edmi- 
rere to become a candidate for Congres fbr the 
third time, bat be steadfastly declined the offer. 


An offer of election to the Senate of the United’ 


States was tendered him by bis friends in the Le- 
guslature ; but this was also declined. Devoted to 
his profession, be had no wish to withdrew himself 
from it The community insisted more strongly 
upon pressing him again into the puie service. 
He served for a short time in the Legislature, was 
chosen one of the Presidential Electors of Massa- 
chusetts in the canvass which resulted in the re- 
election of Mr. Monroe, and was a delegate to the 
convention called to revise the Constitution of the 
Commeowealth in 1821. In that convention Mr. 
Webster took a prominent part,—constitational ar- 
having bee ls forte. 

Tn the fall of 1522, after the most pressing so- 
licitation, Mr. Webster yielded his consent to run 
again for Congress A committee, consistiog of Col. 
Thomas H Perkins, Wm. Sturgis, Wm. Sallivan, 
Jobn T. Apthorp, and Daniel Messenger, called up- 
on him to apprise bim of his nomination. He did 
not now decline. He was elected by one thousand 
majority over his competitor, Jesse Putnam, and 
again took his erat in the House bot as a mem- 
ber from a rural district in New Hampshire,—bat 
a Representative from the city of Boston. Henry 
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Bpeech ~ will be remembered as long ae American 
oratory has a place among the recorde of history. 
Tt ie interesting to notice that the principles which 


He sought any violent and belligerent 
measures, fell back upon the power of public 
opinion. Ip arguing this point, be said .— 

* Sir, this reasoning mistakes the age The time 
has been, indeed, when fleeta, and armies, and sub- 


over mere brutal force. It may be silenced by 


Unless this be propitiated or satisfied, it ie in vain 
for power to talk either of triumphe or repose. No 
matter what fields are desolated, what fortresses 
surrendered, what armies subdued, or what prov. 
ince overrun, there is an enemy that still exists to 
check the glory of these triumpha It follows the 
conqueror back to the very scene of his ovations ; 
it calla upon him to take notice that the world, 
though silent, ia yet indignant ; it shows him that 
the scepter of hia victory is a berren scepter; that 


“We shall confer neither joy mor honor, but shali 


moulder to dry ashes in bis grasp. In the midst 
of bis exultation, it pierces bis ear with the ery of 
imjnred justice , it demounces againet tbe in- 
d Chest of an enligbtemed and age; it 
turne to bitterness the cup of his rejoicing, and 
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to Congrese, by the almost unanimous vote of 4,990 
out of 6,000, This remarkable indieatign of the 
public favor waa as unexpected ae end 
gratifying. Mr. Webster was now in 


In November, 1826, Mr. Webster was again! so- 
licited to represent his gistrict in the House, for 
the third time, but before he had taken his seat, a 
vacancy occurring io the Senate y the retirement 
of the ventrable Elijah H. Mille, Mr. Webster was 
chosen to fill that post. d 

Toward the close of the year 1827, a heavy do- 
mestie affliction was visited upon Mr. Webster, in 
the low of his wife They were on the way to 
Washington when Mrs. Webster was taken ill, and 
soon died. This melancholy event prevented Mr. 
Webster from taking bis seat in the Senate until 
January. 1628. : 

In the senatorial career of Mr. Webster, so many 
elements of power and popularity have passed into 
record, that it is difficult to embrace, in a simple 
sketch, all the pecdliar features of the great more- 
meats in which he took part 

Mr. Webster's celebrated reply to Mr. Hayne of 
South Cardlina in 1829, on the public lands, is too 
well and widely known to require more than the 
mere mention of the fact. 

His next great parliamentary effort, and indeed 
the ablest he ever made in the Senate, was in 1833, 
in reply to Mr. Calboun on what is familiarly known 
as the ouilificativa question. 

In 1689, Mr. Webster for the first and only time 
in his life, visited England, Scotland, aad France, 


and was everywhere received with marked ation 
tion and honor. 

On the secession of Gen. Harrison to the Prés- 
idency, Mr. Webster was appointed Secretary of 
State, and continued in the same capacity under 
Mr. Tyler after the death of Harrison nearly two 
years, during which he negotiated a settlement of 
the long ‘isputed North Eastern Boundary ques 
tion and other measures of great consequence to 
the peace of the country. 

At the opening of the Congress of 1945, Mr. 
Webster resumed bis seat in the Senate, having 
been chosen to succeed Mr. Choate. He found un- 
der discussis some of the gravest questions that 
had ever agitated the country. The Oregon boun- 
dary, and the results of Texan annexation were 
urgent; and to these greát questions be gavo bis 
earnest attention | 

On the death of President Taylor in 1850 and 
the accession of Mr. Fillmore, Mr. Webster was 
again called to the State Department, which im- 
portant position be retained at his death. 

His celebrated letter to Chevalier Hulseman, the 
Austrian minster, i» a master prece of composiuan, 
and being eo just and manly in ita sentiments is a 
model of diplomacy, and will be quoted as long as free 
nations exist or despotsm is despised by mankind. 

As a lawyer he has for many years held the fore- 
most rank, and for the rare combination of learn- 
ing, logical power, and effective appeals to the jury. 
be stands unrivalled. 

We close this sketch by quoting from the New 
York Times. = 

"As a statesman, in the most comprehensive 
meaning of that large word, no American, except 
Alexander Hamilton, cam maintain a comparison 
with him. Mr. Calhoun bad a more acute and meta- 
physical mind ; Mr. Clay, with amore electric nature, 
had far greater sagacity in reading public senti 
ment and in gsining command of the springs of 
popular attachment; and each of those great meh 
hald in more complete control the opinions and con- 
duct of large masses of their countrymen. But in 
that large, liberal comprehensiveness which saw all 
around and all through every subject—whick stad- 
ied and judged everything in all its relations, and 
in that bigb-toned, unbeoding, uncompromising 
dignity of thought, of language and of manner, 
with which he was always clothed, and which gave 
infinite impressiveoess to everything be did or 
said—neither of them, nor any other American 
living or dead, was equal io him. His political 
career has been marked by greater consistency of 
praciple than that of most of his distinguished co- 
temporaries, and by quite as clase adberebce to a 
single system of measures as is compatible with 
wisdom in a science which ia, in fact, only a acience 
of expedieote, Upon the question of the Tariff, 
be changed hie policy—bet only to meet changes 
in the business relatione and interests of the section 
of the country for which he acted Ata still later 
day, during the etruggles of 1650 for sectional su- 
promacy, Mr. Webster held a different position 
from that which he occupied with so much distino- 
tion during tbe similar convulsions of . But 
the principles which be maintained oo I 
o ,t were essentially the same: it was only 


Upue the practical measures ia which they were te 
le embeded, thaibehed changed Amd alooyo— 
in all these cases and in all the acta of bie life, in 
everything be ever did or said, from the sarliedt 
day of his public servicos down to the latest ey ile 
ble of his recorded un -b. lived, and moved, and 
had bis being, onder (be domination of an ever. 
present love of country, which knew mo change, 
and left no act or word of bis life uomarked by ite 
presence and its power. A more thorough Amer- 
ican never trod the continest Daniel Webster. 
He loved his country be bowed the visdom 
and baly patrictiam of ita founders and ita fathers , 
he reverenced the which gave it ne 
tonal being «nd position ia MÒ view of the world , 
and be devoted all the energies of bis life to ite 
defense against whatever threatened, from any 


Speak gevt!y to the lite cud, 
les love ve ware te gaia 

Teagh |i ia eesents soft 
|t may oot long remain 


Bpeak peaty io the yueng, fer bey 
Wd) have soon to osar, 

Peas through ihis life eo beet they may, 
Tu full of anxios care. 


aus 


Bpeak geour w Ube aged one, 
Grieve vot the esre-wors beart ; 

Thoi: saade of life are pearty run, 
Let cect ts pemse depart 


Speak gonty to the erring , now 
They may have tolled in vain, 

Perchasce unktadeess medo (bow eo — 
O wua bam beck eguia’ 


Speah posuy. "Ue & litio e. 
Dropped in Uso beariw deep well, 
Ths good, ino poy, wbish it mmg bring, 

LE ee toil 
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Tt i» not uncommon to find the memory retentive 
on same subjecta, yet extremely deficient on oth- 
es The remarkable powers of some are limited 
to dates and names. A lady with whom we were 

could teli the number of stars coetain- 
ed in each flight in the boase« of all ber 


In the meter of the death of Mies Addison, 
daagħier of the celebrated Addissn, that took 
place in 1797, it is stated, that "abe inherited ber 
father's memory, but none of the discriminating 
powers of his understanding, will, the retentive 
faculties of Jedediah Buxton, she was a perfect 
imbecile. She could go on in any part of her fa- 
ther» works and repeat the whole but w p incapa 
bie of speaking or wrung ae intelligible sentence ~ 

[Sbe had the perceptive organe large, but was 
defective in the organs of reflection , and parrot. 
like could repeat from memory what she beard, 
without having reflective intellect saffirvent to oo 
derstand ite impart | 

Cases of cccamosal forgetfulness on matters of 
imieremt to the mind, are among the strange espri 
cm of memory, When Dr. Priesiiey was prepar- 
img the dumertations prefixed in hie " Harmony of 
the Gompela” he bad taken great pains to it form 
hameelf oo & subyect which had been under duc. 
sion relative te the Jewish passover He 
bed the rewelt of hæ researches and laid the 


cecurred to las mipd — The eame pane were taken 
that be had bestowed os it before The faite of 
hue inher were again written oot Bo campletely 
had be forgotten that he had before copied cat 


had tremecribed them, thet | wee recalled to his 
remilecton. At times be has rend bie own pob 
Jaded writange without recom tham. 

Jon Henter's memory once failed bim — When 
be wae s the beuss of a friend, he totally forgot 
where be was in wine bosse io whe! rom, or io 
what street, or where he lived kinsi He was 
„„ failure and tried fo restore ha 
fecedlectons by kecemg ont A he window lo saser 
wom where „„ After 

A 


ity, and trem whom drea onde bw the tme 
forget what he had been 

LI TS TIN 

sprach Me (ned io 

remma the threes A ba argument vi all was a 
3 Manis —be came in a dead stop ond thus 
[^ 2. ne mro stinengh 
2 „„ bosse agam AS orior who vas 


performing in a play which had a great run, all at 


“ Havn't I repeated it every night for the last thir- 
ty nights 1" " 
We are told iù the “ Psychological Magazine” 


———— 
belonging to them, again, But the effects are 
sometimes very strange and partial, and totally be 
yood our comprehension The functions of the 
memory i» some casse are suspended for a time, 
bet on recovery, taken op at the very point where 
they were deprived of their power. 

Dr. Abercrombie was acquainted with a lady 
whe bad ae apeplectic seirore while ai cards 


the frot words she uttered were, “ What's trumps! 
Beatie meninme a 


bot ali recollection of the low year previous to 
the attach was quos, while al) thet bad happened 
ie the preseding years was necurately recollected. 
“He had to refer to the public journala of the for. 
gvtton years, in which be had taben great interest 
"de ba information abest the paming 
eventa of ihono years and read the details with 
reat eotiefaction and surprine jiy a fall from bos 


who bal + similar | 
ottack io the year 1761, from which he recovered, 


none of his acquirements bat his Greek, but it was 
irrevocably iost 


A strange caprice of memory is recorded in the 
case of Dr. Broumanet An accident which befell 
him brought on ap attack of apoplexy. Wher he 
recovered, he had utterly lost the power of pro- 
bouncing or writing proper names, or any Sulstan- 
stive, while bis memory supplied adjectives in pro- 
fusion, by the application of which be distinguished 
whatever he wished to mention. In speaking of 
any one, he would designate bim by calling hin af. 
ter the shape or color for which he was remarkable. 
If hie bair was red, he called bim " red"; if abore 
thé usual height Be named bim "tall"; if be want- 
ed hin bat, he asked for his “black”; if his “blue” 
or “ brown" was required, it was a coat of the ool. 
or thatybe called for. The same mode of mention- 
ing plants was that which be made use of Ashe 
was a good botanist be was well acquainted with 
a vast number; but be could Sever call them by 
their names. 

[There is doubtless an organ for the 


ri 


borse, à gentleman, whe was an admirable echelar, | 


received & severe burt on the bead Ho reeervered, 
test his isaroing was pane and he bad actually to 
— bio eduration again by the very fret 
ep the — = the aiphahet A low 
Mens orbrtes meeting with è maior eee 
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THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
a OF DiGESTIQN. 


W"UWNBER n. 
» BT A P DUTCHER, M. D. 
Tur Srowaca.— Perhaps there ia no organ in the 
body that haa excited more speculation than the 


and almost every other part of the body; how 
readily it sympathizes with the brain and other or- 
gane A blow upon the head freqnently produces 
vomiting, and, indeed, the sympathy between the 
brain and thie organ is so great, that often, upon 
the reception of distressing news, the stomach ejects 
ite contents, or refuses to receive more. And again, 
when indigestible matter is taken int» it, bow often 
are violent headache and feyer produced. 

There is, no doubt, a gery close and intimate 
connection between the stéimach and all the organs 
of the body. 1 believe that it i» more generally 
admitted by anatomista, that the stomach is more 


liberally supplied with nerves than any other or- | 


gan, that tbrough the medium of these nerves it 
is connected with a greater number of organs than 
any other, and that these nerves are retharkable 
for. the various gourees from which they are de- 


» 


rived. The prewmogastric, ite principal nerve, is 
derived directly from the brain, which i» not com- 
mon only in the case of the senses. Is ft any wow- 
der, then, that some of the ancients should have 
considered this organ a^ the seat of the immortal 
soul | 

In man the stomach lies under the convexity of 
the lower ribs of the left side, and is stretched to- 
warda the right,» little beyond the hollow, com- 
| monly called the pit of ts stomach. In shape, it 
resembles the bag of a hag pipe. Its left or lange 
extremity, called the cardia, being in contact with 
the ribs, and its right and narrow extremity taper- 
ing downwards, and terminates in a round opening 
| called the pylorwa, which opens into the upper- 
most part of the intestines. It is at the upper part 
of the cardia, mat the esophagus enters. The struc 
ture of this organ consists of three membrous lay- 
ere or che 

lst. Peritemewm, or external coat. This mem- 
| brane i» wmooth, white, and glistening. In a state 
of health, it admite none of the red particles of 
blood into ite vessels, bot in inflammation, they 
enter. This coat is firmed by the peritoneum, a 
| coat common to all the intestines The we of this 
| membrane i» obviously to strengthen the stom- 
ach—to assist in binding down this organ and 
others in their respective situations, and by the 


Tt may not be out of place here to remark, 
that the stomach and bowels, during life, 


layers are len distinct than those of the 
The use of this coat is to make 
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is doubled on itself, so as to form a ring, called 
the valve of the pylorws, the object of which is 
to prevent the too early exit of the food The 
mucus coat s eontpually covered with a thin trane- 
parent mucus In addition to the folds just de- 
scribed, tbe mucus coat contains a great number 
of glandular bodies, some of which are not larger 


tues, ready for use when wanted, te them in a was- 
derful manner for traveling through those arid dea- 
eria where bo water us to Le found, aad where witb- 
out euch a provimon they would soon perish. From 
the bonnet the food ia again returned to tbe mouth, 
there to be thoroughly Lee aad mized wah 
saliva, after. which it again descends through the 
gullet. But instead of passing as before in the 
pauch it entere the third bag, called the comam, 
or many piles, where it undergoes further changes, 
and is then wilhemitted into the fourth portion, 
named edomesum, of red bag, which is the true 


stomach, the others being merely preparatory or. 


no 
In regard to the . of the stumach, 


190 


waia & to say, that few ogane of the body re 
cove mone Ned than the atomach, bror erteriee 
of whud three are lange are seat emcluairely to it 

Tes Dronen u — Praning fmen the stomach, we 
comme to the duniau whieh has heen termed by 
meme the second stomach But ip strict anatemi- 
cal language, 4 cameo be reganied in any otber 
wt than the coommcncemment of the email inte 
Ven, as i a nearly the same dise, and directly coo- 
faeces wath it though speaking. 
i may be cossidered a» a dintinct ongan, for the 


below i» continuous with the ratum, which consti- 
totes the termination of the intestinal canal. 

The intestines are compased of three membranes 
oc coats, like the stomach, arranged in about the 
same mifner. They are albo well supplied with 
perves and blood-vessele, and in addition to these 
we find running from the small intestines a series 
of delicate vessels, called Jecteale, which are dee 
tined to abworb from the contents of the bowels 
these matters which, by the digestive procgss, hare 
beea rendered fit to dourish the body. 

Tux Liven —The liver is tbelargest gland in the 
Beaty, and occupies a considerable portion of tbe 
abdominal cavity. It is situated immediately be- 
low tbe diaphragm, in what i» called the right Ay- 
pochendrium, It ten very irregular figure convex 
on that surface which is next the and 
coecave on the surface. Tt is divided hy 
a wore near the middle of its concave surface 


offices, except the mocua which, aa it foruasbes n^ 


fameuoe allotted to it 


There is also a smaller lobe, situated at its lower 
part, called the lobe of Spigeliva, The liver is en- 
veloped in a peripheral coat, derived from the pe- 
ritopeum that lines the cavity of the abdomen, and 
it is attached to the neighboring parts by doublinga 
of the same membrane. 

To the contave surface of the bt lobe of the 
liver is attached a bellow receptacle, in form resem- 
bling a pear, and furnished with an excretory duct, 
which terminates in the duodenum. This i» the 


color is greenish; its extremely bitter; it is 
viscid, stringy, sometimes transparent, and some- 
times clouded. It contains water, albumen, a sub- 
stance called by chemists resin, a yellow coloring 
principle, soda, and alta, viz: muriate, sulphate, 
phorphete of lime, and oxide of iron." 


extremity of tbe and tbe false rita Like 
the liver, it ia anveloped in a peritoneal coat by 
doubling, irom which it is attached to tbe ocigh- 
boring organa Besides this general membrane, 
which it has in common with most of the abdomin- 
al viscera, it ia furnished with ẹ pecaliar investing 
membrane, of a whitisb grey color, of considerable 
thickness, comsistence, and elasticity. If we except 
the liver and the lungs, no organ of the buman 
body i» so vascular as the spleen. Indeed, nearly 
ite whole substance is composed of ramifications of 


artenous and venous vessels. 
In regard to the use ‘of the spleen, in the pro- 
tesa of very little is knows. The most 


common opinion concerning its function i», " that it 
serves, by ite spongy texture, as & reservoir isto 
which blood may more freely enter, when the large 
vere and otber blood. vessele in the abdomen are 
subjected to pressure, or to other causes leading to 
irregular distribution of blood." 

Tan Pascazas— Tbe pancreas, or swoot-bread, 


> 
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aa it is called in common language, ie situated in 
the abdomen behind the atomach, ite excretory duet 
opens into the duodenum near to that of the gall 
duet. Tbe fluid which it secretes resembles very 
much saliva, but de particularly rich in the animal 
principle called albumen. 


DISCOVERY OF THE INTERNAL 
MOVEMENT OP THE BRAIN. , 
SY on Warts, À. M. 

I send for publication in the Phrenological Journal 
this commusieation of the discovery of some of the 
interna] movements of the brain of man. I would 
mot, however, have sent the paper so soon had 
1 not been lately róbbed in New York of several 
of my manuseripta among which was a communi- 
cation on this subject which might be published 
eleewbere under another name. 

Tt has long been observed, that there is and must 
be fire of some description in the human system; 
and that the seat of this fire, or light, or electricity, 
or phosphorus, is the brain, the origin of the hu- 
man system. Hence, when the eye, for example, 
is struck, we immediately perceive, particularly in 
the dark, a fash of light come from that organ. 
Without, however, entering into another proof of the 
existence of fire or electricity, or a substance re- 
sembling what we call phosphorus, in the brain, 
it is manifest that the brain is the seat of this 
body. N 
For many years aware of thia, and wondering on 
thie state of man, and the philosophy of the Di- 
vinity in the system of man, I have often shut my 
eyes in bed and bebeld before me a wonderful diac 
of vision, the reflection of the movements of, the 
brain ! . 

1 hare lain for baare observing these movements, 
te ascertain, if possible, some faets, se to speak, of 
their orbits or revolutions 

I have not yet, however, satisfied myself in ref- 
erence to many of their movements. The difer- 
ent states of the brain, the depth of the biain it- 
self, which must, I fear, conceal from view some of 
the morements ; the effect of different positions of 
the body on the disc of vision must throw great 
obstacles ia the way of the observer. Hence it 

him frequently to renew these observa- 
tions, ani make allowances for these changes. 

Whatever obstacles, however, stand in the way, 
or whatever difficulties attend the subject, or 
however some of their movemenis 
may be by me, I have to record and anpeunce some 
facts about which | bave no doubt For-ezample : 

First, 1 have eo doubt that there are movements, 
or orbits, or revolutions of a blueish, faint light, 
probably resembling what is technically called 
phosphorus in tbe brain. 

I have said movements, orbits, or revolutions, 
because the word * orbit " does not, properly speak- 
img. describe accurately the strange movements 
which I have observed. 

Second, | have no doubt that there are different 
movements in the brain. Io otber, words, that 
there is more than one, or two, er three, or more 
separato and distinct movements im the brain. 


— 
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Third, Among other strange revolutions and ap- 
pearances, I have frequently noticed one going on 
in the lower region of the dise of vision, which i» 
It performe ite revolution uni- 


a little gore than an inch in length, goes through 
it» course in nearly a straight line, continually ro- 
turning upon nearly the same straight line. 


is fainter towards the edges. 


Remarkableand wonderful forms of this light 
appear and soon disappear. 


of the brain, or my change of position alfected 
them. 

The movements appear to be under no control 
öf mine. They go on very regularly andisteadily, 
and without any apparent burry. 


I have notjged, howerer, the field of vision 
is sometimes very mach obscured, com- 
pared with occasions ; 1 attribute to 


the disturbed state of some of my passions or feel. 
ingw On these occasions I cannot see some of the 
movements which I have described. Some parts, 
however, of the field appear lighter than 

while otber€ are quite dark, resembling some 
the dark phases of the moon. 

l express no opinion of the stepping of these 
movements during sleep; or whether insanity is 
the disordered, or the perpetual movement of these 
phosphoric bodies or if you will, organs in which 
they revolve—for it comes to thia. 

It Ín evidenk that there is in the brain a wonder- 


With thie smsouncement, I leave the subject 
for the presset 
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THE NEW PROPELLER. 


this epeed of the water must be overcome by the 
superior epeed of the blades of the propeller, be- 
fore it can act on tbe water for tbe propulsion of 
the ship. At the ship's side, there is not only no 
stern wise current, but the water is actually cooden- 
sed by the lateral action of the oo that the 
side propeller takes a firm the water. 
while it is thas condensed and in a etate of rest. 
As this propeller presses downward and back- 


pen of the inventor of the new propeller] .— 


I was first led to conjecture the applicability of 
inclined propellers by considering the fact, that wa- 
ter increases in fores at an equal ratio with the 


square of its depth. It appeared to me that a pro- 


end in its sphere of action its upper edge should 
be just below the surface, the resistance of the 


water at the lower edge would be ten times great- 
er than at the upper edge ; therefore, to obtain a 
lune in which the resstance would be nearest equal 
and at tbe same time produce the greatest amount 
of motion, the propeller should be placed at an an- 

inclination 45° from the horison, as the pro- 
portions of that inclination (like the force of water) 
increase io an equal ratio with the square of its 


A ints action—hot rather to disadvan 
tage; br the propeller would have a tend- 
ency to lift the stern upward, the vessel would sink 

forward and cause a greater amount 
of resistance in the line of ite course, from which I 
conclade! that the force should be applied at the 
center of gravity eo as to have an equal bearing, 
and then that gravity, instead of offering resist- 
ance would affe! aemetance equal to the amount 
of propelling Gree employed. These discoveries 
led me te inquire into the nature of motii and 
the principles by which it is governed The follow. 


ing are some of the eonelosone st which I arrived | 


Motion i» the passage of matter from ome place 
oF muatan to another, aod i» the effect produced 
by varus combenations of matter, by expanso 
and contraction, Thos heat, in connection with 
water, proloces steam ; which again deprived of 
heat camlemees to ite oryginal propertene and form 
From theese properties of beat or caloric in comte- 
nathan with water is derived that marbty power— 
u- Muram Papae 

Primary motion is of two kinds, and is the re- 
salt of two loners: one af ea paneson, and the 
of eoniraetion. The fermer is vertical, of upward 
frum the center, the latter perpendicular, or dowo- 
ward toward the center On these twu depends the 
motn of al! machingry, natora! and artificial — 


angles to the course of the wind likewise sails set 
Ally on à chip. will enable her to be sailed 
arm oe winds cre The direct motn of the 
pieten m defiected by the crank, sad niatory mo 
Ga ie prodeced, ihe arerage or mean foren of 
which ia chased ot the angie of 46° from the line 
PA 

‘The mechanism of =s). -led by the same 
lows, A dio cl ABB I 
rd amd allow onmi ts nop a stue bo reme 
Ge bam, sich sin advance, and whirl w agam 
rA ta 6 cutis iho weight | the landy, 
Dhe t wprard. d — Ce bin spoed, bo 
—— c ntt o and kewe the 
hommes) pow mt Une 0 aaeeea y Vo Bee hue from. 
da eq bum QWqremmrs meu nmt ol a nri 
A ament wth demia lo ewiainq, the affect 
a Ad) „. lem n an where 
onetime le magincte| be muet mas eee 
ramen A wham . . asinn loodo i» 
— 2 wy werd pti ward while % 


by thie means deflected) bears him downward and 
onward; the moan result is horizontal motion. 

The horse when hauling a heavy load, throws 
himself into ap angle of inclination sometimes ap 
proaching 45° from the horizon Birde in flying 
are guided by the mame principle their wings are 
exerted in a manner that bears them ugward and 
onward, while gravity acting on the inclination giv- 
en to the wing, bear» ther onward at an inclination 
downward. 

The governor of the steam engine consisting of 
two metal balls attached by rods to an upright 
shaft which is made to revolve, the rods pass be- 


guarde, they fly from or approach toward the cen 
ter as the force is increased or diminished. To the 
observer it might peer that the cross guards 
gave them motion at right angles to the ling of 
gravity, (their center of gravity being in the shaft.) 
bot if that were so they would always move in a 
circle of the same diameter ; but as the motion is 
increased, their didposition if let free from the 
guarde would be to fly off at a tangent, the 

of which, in connection with the line of gra 
tion, will be ig proportion to the increase of fofte 
appied , bat they cootanor to describe a cir- 
cle of the same diameter, the tangent force and 
that of graviy are on a balance, and their respect. 
ive lises will consequently form with each other an 


angle of 46°. 
This applies to the heavenly bodies ; 
when the propelling force is in exces, tbe distance 
and the angle of the tangent line with 
that of direct attraction becomes. more acute, and 
wies verga, bot the mean of their angles will be 
40°, while in all cases the line of motion will be in- 
termediate to the forces. Thus the tangent force. 
acting from the outer edge of a circle, and gravity 
toward the center, bat deflected by the tangent 
force draws toward the opposite edgé, acting at 
right angles to each Other, the satellite, helf obedient 
to cach, moves in a carcular course tte re- lese to 
both, Of such character is the motion of the 
noo round the earth, of the earth ruumi the sun, 
de. A ship im à voyage round the world describes 
a circle of this deseriptsuo, and in short voyages a 
segment of the sanie, and the altracton of gravity 
acts on it in the same manner ae it does on the 
planeta If then 5 chip must vf necessity conform 
to two of the conditions of planetary motion, by 
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none of them acted by means of direct force, (but 
on the contrary) they all acted on. angles of incli- 
nation, and that the mean force of each is obtained 
at % I found also that the six powers are re- 
ducible to one ; while the fuleram that was con- 
sidered only as a subordinate, i» in fact a principal. 
The inclined plane i» a wedge lai at a horizontal 
plane; the screw is an inclined plane, passing 
spirally round an axle, aod may be divided into a 
teres of wedge shaped figures by describing lines 
round it at right angles to the line of the axle. 
The wheel and pulley are each a series of wedyos 
or levers fixed round an axle, and act on the same 


` principle that the handapike does when applied to 


the thick enda at the fulerum. ," 

The fulerum acta in two capacities, vit, tbe ful- 
erum proper and the axle. The wedge likewise 
iø correspemding places, as lever and wheel. 


ie machinery, and their numerous 
produce the great diversity of motions, 
‘Though it was net grateful to my feclings of 
veneration to see those time honored powers vanish, 
and leave but one representative, yet it was pleas 
ing in the result, to. discover the harmony that 
existed between nature and art in their principles 
of motion. The fulerum representing the force of 
gravity, and the wedge that of the tangent force 
Hat thease powers annot act of themed ves either 


or in unity, but require a third, à 
-— — — lo art e ee 
ee, animal power, dc, ere applied (re thet 


of these two powers, ie derived the variety of form 
applications 


with this remark, that the mechanical powers have 
sand wonderful results on terra firma, especially in 
locomotion but oa the water the mechanical mind 
has labored to obtain direct. force, from that ele- 
ment, and eo firmly fixed is the idea, that any 
| deviation frum it is opposed or una(fpreciated.* 

d — — — 


Reroaw iw Taacuiwo.—Our readers have been 
favored with a series of very intefesting articles on 
* Practical Teaching,” which have been highly pap- 
ular among our most experience: teachers and 
those best qualified to judge of the essentials of a 
thorough education, The autbor of these articles 
we regard as one of the most thorough and pom- 
petent teachers in our city : his style and mode of 
teaching being shadowed forth in these articles. 
He is principal of what we have heretofore styled 
* a model school for baya” 

He i» now only about thirty years of age, and 
bas just concluded his eixteenth year in his profos- 
sion; and now le presenting to the citizens of New 
York one of the most. magnificent. educational e» 
tablishmente, regarded as a private enterprise ever 
reared in any country. The edifiee is nearly 100 
fowt in length, 50 feet wide, and 8 storing ip hight. 

The whole arrangement, details, plans, de, we 
hope to lay before our readers jn some future 
numbers; suffice for the present to sey, that it has 
been built with reference to all the modern improve 
, mente for light, beat anl ventilation, gas and eroton 

' water on every floor, a fine lecture room capable 
of seating 1,800 perrons, wed as a declamation 
hall by the students, a cost]y gymnasium occupy. 
ing one entire floor, and which for. beauty of finish 


elements are blended and shown & a manner at 
once startling, but none the less 
Besides the regular course of study in the insti- 


The insutütion now numbers about 100 studenta 
in the Intetlectual Departments, and about the same 
number in the Physical Department or Gymnast 
um, The tuition ranges from $80 to $200 a. year, 
including booka, 


PRACTICAL TEACHING. 
"Y STEPGEN . MEDGWICK. HUMBER VL 
Some Mehemea are unpleasant to the taste, but 
notwithstanding, salutary. It may be so with seme 
sayings. 


If what has been written in the preceding num- 
hers deserves any credit for accuracy, we may infer 
that Exlgeation is not a process that can be forced ; 
not a machine, whieh may be made to accomplish a 
certain amount in a given time ; not a job, on whieh 
we may pot a few more hands in order to complete | 
the work hy the day specified in the contract. 

No, none of these! And to those anxious pa 
rente, whose anxiety is founded in a rational 
view of the subject, ho, by their actiona, seem 
to believe that their are not of human mould, 
it is a discouraging bot nevertheless a fixed fact, 
that education is a slow, steady, connected, contin- 
ous and complex process; and by euch alone can 
the individual, physically, mentally, and morally, 
be cultivated and brought to a sound maturity. 
And for a proof of this position, appe ding to the 
history of the past and the experience of the pres- 
ent, we eite the analysis of any great character, and 
generally wo shall God that it was along the line 
a cultivation that the seeds of ite future 


were implanted. 


Will may question their value unless both have 
been trained to the guidance of his conduct in the 
affairs of Jife—in Lis interevorse with his brother- 


man. 

To secure this power of thodght, maturity is to 
be given to bie judgment. To do this, it seeks 
to store his memory with the useful wende wf the 
part Important aod necessary as these records 
are, they are wot, and they never can be, the mes- 
suro of a mind's power, bet it ie the amount of 
mental gymnastics, (if we may be allowed the es 
pression ) of mental action, which is called forth in 
the acquisition of these facta 

In the cultivation of the will it cherishes his be 
nevolent affections t restrane his parueular pro 
o- and carefully forms his moral habita No 
habit, if peñnichous, je too small mot. to be broken 
up Whatever may exert an infiuence on bis A 
ture character i vigilantiy walchel over, amd Re i 
anned the error. 

n a true and high standard of taste, 
that the lovely and engaging in the natural or moral 
elt may br the source of perpetual aml elevated 
enjoyment. 


that course of mestal and pliysical training which 

is best adapted to man, as Àe is man ; which fit» z 
him to become happy in himself, and an i 
instrument for diffusing happiness areund 


ing on in other lands touching thie question. Schlei- 
ermacber'« divisions of the associations for the pro- 
metion of science are three, viz: Schools, or Gym- 
nasia; Universities, and Academica This division 
has reference to the German course of instruction, 


M 


Vduention, in a word, then, may be defined to be 


Let as now advert for a moment to what is go- 


perhaps with an eye to the Prussian 10 
our country we have a» yet nothing makes a 
fair approximation to their course of study and dis- 
pls The gymnasium is whebe those elementa, 
which are necessary for the independent prosecu- 
tion of any branch of science, are taught and )earn- 
ed. A pupil to enter this school, and in the lowest 
class, = most be able to read fluently German and ^ 
Latin text, to distinguish between the different « 
parte of speech, to write in Latin or German char- 
acter what is dictated, without. grow 

ical mistakes, to repeat a narrative beard or read, 
to work out a som in abstract and denominate 
whole numbers, with the application of the four 
ground rules, and he must have some knowledge of , 
Scripture narrativa and of the geography of Eu- 

mpe" A 
He enters the gymnasium —the place where the ` 
soil of bis mind is hoken wp, the ground prepared, 
and when ready, the university puts in the seed— 
and in due time, you may look in the academy for 
the fruit, and what is best, you will find it 

The course af instroction in the gymnasium em- 
braces a period of nine yeare But let us he 
the popil is measured by the time. Not wo; 

proficiency, an actual knowledge of what b 
learned to his class, it the passport, and thé only 


are promoted, those mt remain another year, 
and if any of these are found deficient at the end 
of the second year, or Wird year, for the bigher 
classes, they are removed from the gymoasiom. 
Pupils eo removed find it difficult to enter another 
nun 


What we need in. thie country iaa ow 
struction aa thorough as thin Ido mot aay it mpat 
be in every respect Hike thin De yoo 


please, let us have it thorongh and 

Grant diplomas to such as justly have corned 
them, amd 1o nono lee 

Under this «ew of an education, we wish sow 
to make a few Craminatione 

First, most persona whose cons ctteqd sshodl 
koe nothing about exempt that Mr or Mra — 
says that it le excellent, perhaps * epleodid,” and 
the bey is well pleased. Be it remenibered, Win 
one thing to please a tmy ami quite another te do 
hun a real gond b 

D» these parenta aet with as little eee 
even in ordinary shih} Let un soe The wan ia 
about purchasing a horeo! He tabes him in dap- 
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Nght yon in daylight, ho wollte about bin, looks at 
bia bimde to sec if they ere clean and trim, and of 
Mies mg. muoie Cheers be eve, bie neck as be 
sanonimen, talis (va bis mind) = fine eye, wide, pre 
meem compact bosd taper ear, bis "nostri all 
wide, durosgh. wded rolls the breath of his pride.’ 
qued wah young” Opens the aaimale mouth 
agen A bue oed ^ clothed @ith thunder, back 
bort eat to abort barrel po: too bigh, all in all, 
well pet tagvther, sound” Mounts him, and gives 
bim a bore or ta, to get hie carvings, ~ What i 


maa who bas mas to educale —mane who ara oF 

least ought to be, Ue poy of ho decisamg yeara the 
say of bis country, aed the bope of the world. 
Th b the man whe Knows soothing, or semt ia 
motheng &» to bow bis wes are (ought aed Ursimed. 


Asec, or the mookeys which perform on the 
wage. Te comes t school about three days in 
tbe week, his mind has beeo over excited, and be is 
ie € poor condition for stadying now. He has lost 


—— be bas oet the 
training ; bie lessons are cow truly hard; 


he is at a place in thè ladder where some three «oc 
fear of the rounds sre missing, and bow can be 
reach "he mext owe! He goes bome, complaining 
ditterly of the bardabips of school, and does not 
want to ge any more. Dear pareota are very much 
troubled, wonder where tbey can find a school that 
is worth anything, and finally as a panacea send him 
te the country, and in a few months, a year or soat 
most, bis harvest (sad to think of it) is egded, and 
be must be content to live on what be bas gathered. 
Nor will it detract from the = of the tbought of 
his position, to be toid that be mast enter the are- 
aa and contend with tbose who hare been regular, 
and have passed through this connected course of 
study and meatal action. 

Friend, only take the same care as in the selec 
tion of pour horse, and thea, with consistency and 
a alight degree of steadiness of purpose, your bo- 
som shall be made to thrill with joy—the joy of 
seem your fundes bopes realized 

Third What we are now about to mention, ia, 
perhaps, one of the most trying events that the 
real teacher is called upon to endure, Now, the 
real teacher, ae we think, may be gathered from 
what has been said, aima at something that is bigh- 
er and boler than mere sorífsce-display. His ef- 
forte are for the genuine metal, and not the maging 
and glitter of the begun Weill has be labored on, 
and with s slow mind for eme time, to awaken ita 
slumbenng perceptions, and that mind under faith 
ful and fostering care now beginning to manifest 
vigor and Gre, and just in a proper condition to 
make rape! progress i. substantial etudees, is Laken 
from the school, and often put onder the charge of 
ene be has the externals bet in reality knows 5o 


ore of the duties objecta, or resulta, of the pro 
lesion be haa sasumed, than a Hottentot He 
hos enough t^ prescribe a string oi bouks—they 
show, They (these pupils) get a few phrases, and 
tooth a few big Words, and as noise with many is 
Progress, why of course my son baa learned more 
at thy cow school in a quarter than at the old one 
im yer! Wait à little, the “end is oot yet," and 
when the bil (your son's real improvement) is to be 
summed up, the result may prove very different 
from what you anticipated — Herein i» a real diffi 
culty i» our profession, onc whieh belongs not to 
most otbere In theirs, the work i» generally man- 
ifest im a short time Not so, in oure. Often where 
the changes are being wrought in a mind, 
Vere ia seon tbe least manifestation of it. 
Fourth. The parent, putting a few questions to 
bis eon, and be vot being able to answer them may 
and often does conclude that be i« making no pro- 
gre Instead of putting a direct questioll to bim, 
drew him into a general conversation on some sub- 
mot above bis capacity, aud you will econ dis- 
his power and scope of mind, and theo, if 
edroitly and pleasantly done, you may narrow the 


mind will work freely, and you will obtain what a 
direct question would bave driven completely from 
him, caüsing bim chagrin and in some cases bitter- 
Dese of spirit 

We here close with our subject for the present. 
We bave aimed at the purely practical. We may 
bereafter discuss the subject, or parts of it at least, 
in a different manner and from a different position, 
To some who have read these simple rie p] would 


mus * Mf any thought of mine, oc sung or tobi, 


At your warm Éreside, when iho lampe are lighted, 
To beve my piaco resorted tbe rest, 
Nor taad as one sod wamviled '* 


and his “ Archimedean lever" called the printing- 
pres, by whieb humanity te hoisted upward—aie 
besapeak the presence of thia eternal, all pervading 

by which all thiage exist and travel on- 


* up and doing" mow, at all times, and in all places, 
must “pull off our coat" of slothfulness and * go 
to work" with our might, and all our might, must 
put forth all our action, and that unceasingly, if we 
would see the great cause of Human 
swiftly rolling on. C 

Ho! all ye young men aad women of our land, 


ergies into action, and direct them to this 
work of mankind s elevation, commencing “at Aome 
first,” that you may confer upon ves and fu- 
ture generations that rich reward which the Su- 
preme Eternal Fountain of all things bas fixed as 
the ipevitable result of faitbful, well-directed action. 
Let our watchword be action / action! gnflag- 
ging, earnest, persevering ACTION! that we may 
be able nobly to 
* Bear ibe bananer with thie strange device, 
Eacsussoe —end still EXCELSIOR 7 


— H— 


ALIMENTIVENESS. 

An Inquirer writes us, " Please inform ve through 
your excellent Journal, what is tbe appropriate 
function of the organ of Alimentivenss.. The 
Journal, for 1850, gives the definition, “Appetite, 
sense of hunger, desire for food’ Does not AÑ- 
meotivenese give perception of tastes and flavors ! 
Which will be most particular concerning the fla- 


— 
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vor and quality of food, a ehild with lange or small 
Alimentiveness 1” ; 
(Mr. Oumbe, in bis leetares on Phrenology, p 161, 


11 


li 
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the following .— 
© This faculty ereates a relish for food drink, de. 


and thirst ' 
(The first demonstrative evidencg as to the loca- 
tion of the organ of Alimentivenes® was obtained 


notice, as early aa 1819, the connection between a 
large development of the head just forward of the 
ear ; and his view was coocurred in by Spursbeim, 
Combe, and others. 

In regard to the second question of Inquirer, 
we will say that for many years we have thought 
that the eense of flerurs and odor» was dependent 
upon Alimentiveness. It is proper, however, to 
observe, that of late years the organ bas been con- 
sidered double, the anterior part giving the desire 
for fluid a imparting the sense of thirst, and the 
posterior part giving the sense of hunger. It may 
be true that the sense of odor should be regarded 
ap a separate organ, and that the original organ 
should be considered as three. 

The temperament has much to do with making 
a person pasgicular and nice as to the quality of 
tek gr ugue the hunger 
and thirst, large and Alimentive- 
ness imparts, on hearty, greasy however badly 
dressed, or uses bad tobacco and worse rum; while 
a person with a fine temperament seek: the delica- 
cies of culinary art, and if be perverts bis appetite 
to the use of stimulante, regales himself with 
finest Havanas and sips wines of the rarest branda. 
If the latter were reduced to the alternative of 
what the former accepts with delight, he woul! at 
once become abstemious If be cannot obtain the 
most approved wines and cigare, be prefers to fore- 
go their use. He may, by long practice and disease 
of thee perhaps poverty, sink, however 
loathing!y, to the most miserable articles a» exhil 
arante to a perverted meotal and pè; ucal constita- 
tion.) * 


THE NEXT TWENTY YEARS. 


[The Plymoath Memoria] gives us sa advance 
vf “oming Uma; herb i» interesting to contem. 
plate. We enjoy s hope not lew sanguine than is 
. 


] 

re 
lifetime, ber inrportant «nd how wendrous are to 
be the issues and tbe changes of tbe nez! twenty 
years! What imagination ca» grasp it, or Gn the 
limit and boundary which i» to measure the length 
of scientific advance, ot prophecy what realms are 
to rise or cease during that period! Go beck twenty 
yenara, and bow arange eser Une ideas and the cos 
tome of that day, what oides in practical ecience, 
wha. developments of individual enterprise, what 
growth of new States, what acquisitson of comburts, 
what achievements of moral victories date their 
birth and their consummation within that limit! 
Where then were the innumerable trophies which 
the single agent of steam bas won in the manufac 
tures of the world, and the commerce which joios 
the one side of the earth with the other! where 
the countless inventions, which have toocked with 
a more than a magician wand every trade and 
calling that feeds the children of mea, and wiped 
away the ignorance of the past às a forgotten 
scroll ! where tbe new ideas which have shot with 
comet radiance across the moral firmament, and re- 
vealed by their passing glow new fixed stare of 
tratb, whieh shall bevceforth shine for the good of 
man forever. 

But when our eye seeks the field which is most 
likely to be the theatre of the greatest changes, it 
rests upon the Pacific, that mighty ocean stretch- 
ing from pole to pole, deeper, calmer, more buoy- 
ant than the Allantie, is to be the source of an un- 
known trade, the highway of a new world. Already 
ita placid surface is cut by hundreds of intruding 
steamers, the record of whose invasion is not yet 
begun to be written, and the grandear of whose 
result is not easy for human imagination to cos- 
ceive. 


There are tbe countless isles that dot that vast 
expanse, isles which no ship has ever visited, and no 
European has ever trod, soon to be the home of 
civilised existence, where the lururiant esse of a 
tropical elimate, the gorgeous natural advantages 
of a region in which storms never rage, will attract 
citizens of the older countries, to found new socie- 
ties, new laws, new trades, and new arta 

When we jook at continental Europe, bound un- 
have forged for the subjects of the ancient and once 
powerful but now declining kingdoms of the East, 
and then turn to the prospects and future of those 
States which are now in their infancy or their em- 
bryo, we cannot but rejoice for them at the prospect 
which lies before; neve: mince time began was there 
another period so suspicious as the present ; there, 
in the South Pacific, is an earthly paradise, ripe and 
untouched, waiting for the wisdom, the experience, 
and the ecience of tbe nineteenth devel. 
op and emjoy its riches. The day of fanaticism 
aad superstition i» past—distance is annihilated — 


them birth, and in whose mother tongue they will 
find a richer legacy than armies, or fleets, or walled 
cities. Dut though the flag is new and ite tame 
untold, it will not be a mystery long, for the motto 
- 4 Engish motio stamped in an Engish 


WHERE DOTH BEAUTY DWELL? 


Yea, ia (heer all dah Beawty dwell — 
Bat (rom a soa) li epe ehe givamets 


` Coents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 

Tee Ecectios —The recent Presidential election, 
which hae terminated in the choice of Paame 
Pixmom, of New “ampshire, as President of the 
United States, by an overwhelming majority, bas 
caused a lull in political affairs, which will no doubt 
continve until after the assembling of Congress, 
which meets on the 1« of December. With the 
exception of Massachuretts, Vermont, Kentucky, 
and Tenseses, according to present advices, the 


different dustricw in Congress — 

Hiram Walbridge, Mike Walsh, William M. 
Tweed, Jobs Wheeler, William A. Walker, Pran- 
cia B Cem 

The vote vf the city for State officers was as fol- 
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~ Sonday morning, October 24. d 

Until the previous Thursday, Mr. Webster ws» 
considered by bin physcans not in danger, with 
the probatality that be wrnld be able jn à few days 
je remome bis pelis dutes but on thet aferoorem 
den dardet hih was disease of the Lowels ac 
corm permed by dragmea) eflecium of the stomach 
Venit an onlavorahde lore and his doy meint beyan 
to be apprebename of the speedy termination of 
his Me jo the night be was wird with repeated 
vumitnqu whech ifi bun io a stata of great en. 
beet On Friday be revived from the 
erin) oromim A the proviso mhi bat gore n^ 
mage of material amend... V. romained for the 
mem part 4 ĩ· * „„ ule wrth 
[SNP 
Jj ASI AME RN. 

od Me ote ital faeu en 

At 1) dali im io menos M S ao aguin seite 

i), woman, ioseph of Une Lone rey were +! nebo! 


sepe melon: "nl eee rad 
ing he was agmin and for three-quarters 
of an hour suffered terribly. From that time, to 
6} clock, be remained free from pain and in a 


placid state. During the early part of Saturday 


afternoon there was some decrease in the «welling 
of Mr. Webster's abdomen, and fewer symptoms 
of nausea, but there were no signs of rallying Re 
peatedly in the course of the forenoon and the ear- 
ly part of the afternoon, he conversed freely and 
with great clearness of detail in relation to bis pri- 
vate affairs and the condition of his farms, stating 
hie plane fully and the mauner in which he wished 
to have them carried ovt. . 
About b o'clock Mr. Webster was again seized 
with violent nausea, and raised considerable dark 
matter, tinged with blood.  Kxbaustion now in- 
creased rapidly, and be physicians beld another 
consultation, which resulted in a conclusion that 
his last bour was fast approching. He received 
the announcement and the feniale 
members of his family might be in, namely. 
Mra Webster, Mra Fletcher Webster, Mrs. J. W. 
Paige, and Mise Downs, of New York. To each, 
calling them individually by name, be addressed a 
few words of farewell and religious consolation. 
Next be had called in tbe male members of his 
family and the personal frends who had been bere 
within the last few days, namely : Fletcher Web- 
ster, (bis ooly surviving w0,) Samuel A. Appleton, 
(his n n law.) J, W. Paige, G. T. Curtis, Edward 
Curtis, of New York, Peter Harvey and 
Henry Thomas, of Marshfield, amd Messrs. George 


name, be referred to his past relations with them 
respectively, and one by one bade them an affec- 
tionate farewell. This was about half past six. 


He vow prayed in hi» natural ve tt. full, 
and clear—ending with " Heavenly Father, forgive 

sina, and receive me to thyself, Christ 
Jonas." ^ At ball past seven o'clock Dr. J. M. War 
reu from Dostoo to relieve Dr. Jeffries, as 
the medical atiendant Shoruy after 
be conversed with Dr. Jeffries, who said be cold 
de nothing more for him than to administer occa- 
sienally sedative potos. “Then,” ssid Mr. Web 
ster, * I om to be here patiently to the end; if it 
be so, may come so." At 10 o'clock be was 
wl lower, put perfectly conscious of everything 
that passed within his sight or hearing. 

One by ene, in deep sorrow, but sustained by 
his own great example, the members of bis 
family, and the friends and attendants came in and 
took leave of him, He desired them to remain 
near bie room, and more (ban once enjoined on 
tbose present, whe were not of bis immediate fami 
ly, mot to heave MarshGebd till his death had taken 
place. Reassured by all thet his every wish would 
ba re lgrninly regarded, be then addressed himself 
to his physician, making minute inquiries as to his 
owe condition, and the probsble termination of hue 
lfe. 

Conversmg wih ezaciness, be seemed to 
be snswas to be to mark to himself the final 
poral of hm eee Me was amewered that n 


af death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me, 
Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort me” Mr. 
Webster aid immediately ; “The fact, the fact. 
‘That is what I want, Thy rod, Thy rod; Thy staff, 
Thy staff” 

The close was perfectly tranquil and easy, and 
ecurréd a! precisely 22 minutes before 8. o'clock, 
The persdns present were Mr. and Mra Fletcher 
Webster, Mr. and Mrs. Paige, Mr.S. A. Appleton, 


Mim Downes, Mr. Leroy, Edward Curtis, Peter 


Harvey, George T. Curtis"Charles Henry Thomas, 
Req, George J, Abbott and W. C. Zantainger, of 
the State Department, Drs. Jeffries and J. Mason 
Warren, and the personal attendants and domes- 
tics of Mr. Webster, Mrs. Webster being unable 
lo witness the last moments, awaited the event io 
her own apartment. 

A very careful, minute, and accurate ezamina- 
tion of Mr. Webster's body was made, under the 
eye of one of the lest living morbid anatomista, 
and tbe resulta. carefully noted down. Tbe cere- 
bral organs were of the very largest known ea- 
pacity, exceeding by thirty per crntum the average 
weight of the human braio; and with only two 
known exceptions, (Cuvier and Dupuytren,) the 
largeit of which there is any record, It is also 
worthy of remark, that a well marked effusion up- 
on the arachnoid membrane was (discovered m these 
investigations, although there were no perceptible 
evidence of any lesion during Mr. Webster's life- 
time It de supposed to have been caused bg tile 
severe fall from his carriage in Kingston last epring. 
Kina physiolegicn] fet, that an in 

whieh would impaired the intellect, if 
at once caused dimth, in another, should in thie 
‘instance have been attended with so little external 
evidence of so important an injory to a vital organ - 

Mr. Webster's Was attended on Friday, 
October 24, by at least | persons among then, 
General Franklin Pierce, Marcy, of New 
York, Hon. Abbott Lawrence, Hon, Edward Ever- 
ett, Hon. Charles Ashman, Governor Boutwell, Ka 
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Chancellor Jones of New York, Judge Sprague, 
and many other men. The services 
were conducted by Rev. Mr. Alden, the pariah or- 
thodox clergyman—they were very simple, con- 
sisting of a short address and prayer. Mr. Web- 
ster was buried on his own grounds with his first 
wife and children. 

Mr. Webster made bis will only a few days be- 
“fore his death, signing it on Thursday. It was 
drawn up Ader his directiod by George T. Curtis, 
Eq. It gives the Marshfield property to the 
widow during her lifetime, and then transfert it to 

ebster—the only living child of the de- 
whose son, Daniel—an unusu- 
ally intelliget and manly lad of about twelve 


already very wealthy, so that no injustice is dove 
them in this bequest. He did not forget his nu- 
merous friends and relatives, but lyit to very many 
of them little marks of his favor and memorials of 
the dead Jas, W. Paige, R H. Blatchford, and 
Fletcher Welter, are the executors, and Mrs. Wob- 
ster executria, Edward Curtis and Peter Harvey, 
Esq. are trustees on belialf of the widow. 
————————— 
Masses. Eorroas:— We meet with individuals 
who learn by heart with great difficulty, but retain 
with great tenacity what they have learped , while 
on the other hand, we find some who learn by heart 
with considerable facility, or at least excel the 
above-mentioned clase but very soon forget what 
they have learned. These facta occur in respect to 
the same faculty, that of Language or verbal mem- 


1 anything of the laws of mind, 
and especially of those of memory, the power to 
acquire implies an equal power to recollect or re- 
tain. These facts appear to be inexplicable, unless 
there be such a law as this in respect to miod and 
ita organ, viz: Impressions are very easily made 
upon sand, and &» easily effaced, while upon mar- 
ble they are made with much less facility, and are 


ufon them, and soon effaced by time; while oth- 
er», like the marble, receive impressions with much 
greater difficulty, but almost defy the ravages of 
Ume to efface them. . 

I wish to know whether T am io error in regard 
to the facts, and if not, upon what principle they 
may be explained , or whether they go to establish 
such a law sa I have above suggested. I have 


ure 

[Our correspnddent has solved his own queries 

A person of very active temperament makes rapid 

but they are more easily effaced from 

the mind than from one with a strong, slow, endu- 

ring omganiastion. A winter apple ie sluwer to ri- 
quita cmm fS tet tags bao] 


Exxaor w Tm» Taus Mama os Gre Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, in one of his recent. lectures, de- 
scribes with the clear sweep of a painter, the vital 
neotedty of energy and laber to even the most 
gifted In the present day of steam and punctual- 
ity, the lazy man, no matter how extraordinary hie 
acquirements, must always fall behind in the race 
of human life. He says — + 


"Genius unexerted is no more genius than a 
bushel of acorus is a forest of oaks. There may be 
epics in men's brains just as there are oaks in 
acorm, but the tree and the book must come out 
before we can measure them. We very naturally 
recall bere that large class of grumblers and wish- 
ers who spend their time in longing to be higher 
than they are while they should have been employ- 
ed in advancing themselves, These bitterly mor- 
alise on tbe injustice of society. Do they want a 
ge^ Let them change—who prevents them! 

you wre as high as your faculties will permit 
you to rise in the scale of society, why should you 
complain of men ! It is God that arranged the law 
af relésko! huplend him, or bo doh If you 
have capacity for a hirer station, take it—what 
hinders you! How many men would love to go to 
sleep, and wake up Rothschilds or Astors ! 

* How many men would fain go to bed dunces to 
be waked ap Solomons! You reap what you have 
sown, Those who sow dunce seed, vice seed, lasi- 


can give us the natural history of these strangers.) 


A lady reader in Sandy Hill, Wisconsin, writes 


ness seed, usually get a crop. They that sow the j 


wind, reap the whirlwind. A man of mere " cape- 
city undeveloped” is only an organized day-dream 
witha skin on it. A flint and a genius that will 
not strike fire are no better than wet junk wood. 
We have scripture for it, that “a living dog i» bet- 
ter than a dead lioa” If you would go up, go! If 
you would be seen, shine! 

* At the present day, eminent position in any 
profession, is the result of hard, unwearied labor. 
Men can no longer fly at one dash into eminent po- 
sition. They have got to hammer it out by steady 
and rugged blows The world is no longer clay, 
but rather iron, in the hands of ita workers." 


ae 


Fuwssuasts Fuort of Mans 00 Thureday 
last, ducing è severe southeast storm, a number of 
birds new to this part of the country, were discov- 
ered on the farms in this vicinity, and on Friday 


as heard from” is at least sixty We heard à 
shrewd Yankee estimate the , taking the 
number which flew over his hoide as a basis, at a 
“ lestie more than tea thousand millon 

A few were Drought in by the sportsmen, and 
are believed to be the black breasted plover. These 
flocks were arranged in straight lines like wild 
goose, and they emitted &-poise like à whistle 
Their weight will average five ounces, shape like 
a dove, bat with long curved wings, head and bill 
like a pigeon, with an oval white ring with an ed- 
ging of black around the eye, feathers on the back 


dioe goes, in belief, 40. In the winter I 
read aloud from sume books, for the benefit of our 
family. | bad purchased soe of Mr. Fowler's 
books, and among them waa” Memory.” Now there 
was at oür bouse a woman who didn't believe in 
, apd thought Mr. Fowler deserved any- 
thing 1 took ap said buak on mem. 
ory, and. spmebow she got the sation that I was 
about to read (rom cov of Mra Burouroey e 
which, by Use way, she thought was right. p^ 
menoed at the place where 4 saye—' Ha! 
eue and all, stand up for eabettation” And by 


ney» lex under the pretense thas it was Powter, í 
and oh, sir, what e bouh | infiel, sapta, da” 


De. HB Quam a Pusri — We elip 
Vie f diewrung fom the Bradvornd Argus of recent 


dete — 

* Th will be observed by our advectiang columns, 
that Dr. H R Gibbons i» now giving, by imvitation, 
ha manni were of lectures SE 
Court boone. Tv bie frei course of six lectures we 
were attentive listeners They were pleasing and 
. a pracecal Mreoodoyit and ictu. 
rer, we bave a high of Dr Gibbons! attain- 
meata In the exaainalice of the beads of a large 
porter of Cor met citusena, bee delin 
Canon of character was € acute as to 
ebo marted etpeessons of approhaueo from hà 
andene, sad courely remove the skepticum of all 
who beard him, as to the truthfolness of the eci- 
em 

“In bis praction! lectures on the utility of the 
scwece— hus frank amd onuoal instructions te par 
ents, bow to rightly select occupations for their 
childres , to busmem mea, bow to select apprenti- 
S and compannes for hfe, as well as his 
advice to parents and teachers in governing child- 
rea, subduing their paseos and calling cot tbe 
Öner aod nobler feeling» of the infantile mind, by 

are prepared to sbun the vanous ave 
nore of vice. aad quad for all the useful arom 
tione of life, i» truly worthy the attention of every 
love: of truib aed cience 

7 Dy. Gibbons will remain w our coat some six 
or eight week» and is prepared to give lectures 
whererer be may be invited 

* Anything dome to sustain him throogh a course 
of lectures, and to aid him in the advancement of 
this anonce, is in our opinice patronising a worthy 
man sad doing a publie good. 


Oronos or a» Evrrases—Mra NCS one of 
the edhtor» of the Windham County Democrat, a 
weekly aew»paper pablshed im Brattleboro’, Ver- 
meni says — 

* We spent an bour at the Phrenolggical depot 
ef the Mems Fowlers sod Wells and Co, 142 
Washington stroet, Boston, and submitted our bead 
to an examination, incog Previous examinations 
bad raised our curicsity—and without gratifying 
that of our readers, who have had the best oppor- 
tunity to read our Phrenology in oar actual sayings 
and domg»— we would bespeai thew patronage of 
Mesra. Fowlers and Co, whea business or piese- 
ure brings them in the vicinity of esther of their 
business offices, in New York or Boston. 

* Mr. D. P. Butler, one of the firm, whose ac 
quamtaoce we made in Boston, haa long beeo engs- 
ged in the Phrenolagical department with the 
Mesers Fowler amd is recommended as 9 supenor 
lecturer and practiqa) Phrenologist” 

—— MM 

A Disruacrup Miso —A woman of rare beauty 
has ke some days past been wandering about New 
Orienna, saking every one she meets for ber hd. 
Poor demeoted creature, ber question is a vain one, 
for tbe child sbe osek is sleeping ite last sleep in 
the chill bosom of the grave! But it were useless 
to to epenk to the childless mother. She hes a 
monomaniac’s belief in the existence of ber dar. 
lag, which no words of cold disscasion can alter or 


Ww. o- 
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ofina, Though oao and another tell ber that they 
know nothing of the cbild, etill ahe pursues the 
tebe oor of her way, and to the next comer re- 
pests ber inquiry with bope unwavering. The 
ven and beauty of the poor, demented one, add- 
od to the palpable cause of ber insanity, have cre- 
ated a lively interest in ber behalf. She was as 
would seem, married young, and young she be- 
came a ¥ And a mother. The lom of her Bus- 
band was a sad blow’ to ber, bat the loss of ber 
child she could not bear, and it left her what she 
ty—insane Alas! poor childless one.—New Or- 
leans Dary Times. 

[By early attention and proper managentent, the 
mind of this woman could have been restored, not- 
withstanding the shock which We two most pow- 
cll of ber social organs had tbus received. Some 
humane friend should have taken ber in, provided 
all things necessary for ber bodily comfort, then, 
with munc and other ber mind heul 
have been diverted taken of from the cams 
of ber grief, or another» child could have been 


some the othe parent and some partaking equally 
of both. This gives of course a variety of opinion 
and sentiment to tbe members of the family, and 
imparts a epiciness and piquancy to their colloquies 


ef no common order. 


Delia, tbe heroine of the tale, has been delicately 
reared by over indulgent. parenta, neglected all the 


schools of medicine , and it is eurpassingly amusing 
to follow the invalid through her long penance for 
violated law, and that she floally recovered with- 
out the use of medicine. 

The various aystems of medicine are very truth- 
fully wot forth, and also the laws which govern 


of crose 
the advice of the noble Adelaide, and it» happy 
resulta, we commend to the perusal of all hypo- 
chondriacs and those who make an apothecary shop 
of their stomachs Those in good health, also will 
find the book very instructive and entertaining. 
Though written for perusal in the parlor, the 
nursery, or library, we expect Practitioners of 
medicine of every school will a copy of De- 
Lia's Docroma" bat they will like the 
“glance behind the scenes" we are not fully cer- 
tain. Of this we are sure, the people will like that 
“glance” if the doctors do not, and we go for the 


We would treat our readers to a chapter from 
this excellent work, but there would be lacking 
links in that interbleading chain or plan which rune 
through the whole work, to sever which would do 
injustice to our author. 


Vasuicus ro Co-Woagsan — We take plearare in offer- 
ing to those who so cheerfully labor to exiead lbe circula- 
Uon of the Journal, the following FR&mitwe as an expres- 
sios of our gratitode. if clube for the coming year shall 
bear any relation Lo ihom of the past, oar numerous meri- 
torioos friends will Nee premiums neither few nor 
PmaswoLoev ise beneficent science, and ewakene fh aii 
Who believe amd love ite leachiage a desire (o extemd it 
more widely emong their fellow men, Thom who are 
thas generous to their neighbors, asd Jibera) of (ime and. 
effort io scattering scientific knowledge, we thin’ merit at 
our bands & corresponding liberality. Accordingly we 
Ofr the following premiums for tbe aew volume. 

Eveay reasos who may obtain mirry scoscsisane for 
the SavarsrauwT? Vorons of the Puaasocoamsl Jova- 
Bat, end sends us (5, shall receive Fifty Copies of the Jour- 
mal one year, and Five Dollars worth of any of our Pare 
pologieal Books, and Fifty Phrenological Almanacs. 

Those who obtain One Hundred Subscribers, and for- 
werd us 650, shall receive One Hundred Copies of the 
Journal one year, and Ten. Dollars’ worth of Fbrenceiogical 
Booka, and Ove Hundred lilustrated Phremologicai Ama- 
necs for 1853. 

To those who obtain Twenty Subscribers, and sed us 
G10, we will send Twenty Copies of the Journal for one 
year, and Fifty Pprenciogical A Imanacs. 

With thie nagiber, we send our Cracetan Pussrgoret, 
om which pames of subscribers may be recomjed and re- 
tarned to us. 

We hope each present rebecriber will obtain è Lases 
ctc 9, aid thes entitle himaeif to ihe graiitade of bis neigh- 
bore and Tus New Pasmivu. 


Parvars Crase ts Puausotsov.—Weo shall commence 
& private class ia Theoretical and Prac ical Phrenology at 
our offe tn New York, on Friday Dec. 3d., and 
continue M every Wednesday and Friday dureg 
the mosth. Terms for the course isiwe $1; Gentlemen, 
Q3. Frieade from tbe country desiring io attend, cam od- 
taia board for $9 per week. 
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Pwassonoercat lsertrere asb Mesavm !— No. 
Chetinuteireet, Phüsadelphia, Pa. Katabilshed four years 
since, and removed as abore; by W. B. Filiott, Phrenoin- 
Gx. Open to visitor eee, Where course of leptarer 
on Phrewelogy and Phystolagy, amd Lessons to Classes, wi 
be given during the coming winter, alm Profesional Er- 
eminations, furnishing a view of the mental endowments, 
in chart, verbally, of writiem, in reference to the practical 
of ife to Interest, eolertaioment, utility A constant end 
full supply of Fowlers and Wells’ publiestions and other 
Phreauiegtoa! books, and husta, for nale. " 

" 
To rae Poiss.—[As à. model, we quote the following 
brie/, explicti, yet eufficiontly elaborate, business leuer, Ii 


explains Hawi ) — 
“ Chaviesten, Missouri. 
“Gerrtemes | My lhrenological Journal has stepped ; I 
suppose the motive power is out Inclosed, ls e 


sod It from the time my subscription éxplred, as | want 
all the numbers." ow. 


Paoruseronat Examinations, with written and verbal 
descriptions of character, given when desired, including 
direction as to suitable occupations, the selection of part- 
mers in businem, congenial companions life, ete , eten 
al! of which wili be found bighly useful nd exceedingly 


Ova Rooms are iù Clinton Hall, 131 Nasen, N. Y. 
aad 142 Wilibington-sL, Boston. lFowtsas ano Watts. 


Vow ene ano Wette have aj] works on Phonography, 
Hy Iropathy, Paysiology, Magnetism, Phrenology, and the 
Natural sciences generally. Booksellers supplied on the 


jn Maios, da MOI. By 
Vork: Fowiaas and Warte; pp. 


This wprk, written with vigor by ons of the venerable 
pioneers in the cable caase to which it bs devoted, cannot 
fall to elicit the most extensive and profitable perusal. 

un de the first effort to give s clear history of this great 
reform, and by one so wel! qualified to do it will make ibis 
work doubly the public at this time, The 
ter and his work came w us bearing the slrongeet in- 
doreement am! commenistiva by such meo as Cheaceilor 

i Walworth, Mr. Deiavan, Jadgus Bockes, Hay, and Warren, 


Rev. C. O. Laigh, President of the New Vort City Temper. 
ence Allianse», R. N, Heven, Esq, President of the New 
ort Cate 
reed 


The author and bis ability to do justice to his subject are 
too weil known to the public to require amy other prooi of 
the value to the world of this work. 

Lot (bie book find a piace in every family, end the core 
Of \alemperance would acn be baniehod from cir land. 
Temperance lecturers cannot do a betier service to the 
cause (han to give a broadcast distribution to this“ History 
of the Temperance Refoemation” 


=- 


PROSPECTUS OF THE WATER- CURE JOURNAL, FOR 
vot. XV., 1853. 

Waast Karonm is emphatically tbe ongAT penas» or 
Tus soa. Disease tod infürmit) hang like deadly Ineu- 
buses om ihe couse of human progress, marring the bap 
—— mankind, and paralising the best energies of the 

rece. 


Tus Waren-Ovas Jounnst bes undertaben (o 
the people im à inowledge of the tawe of $ 
andio fulfilling (his greai mission, ii has aitabned a eirca. 
latioe and infuses unprecedented in ‘be annals of sed) 
cal literature, Wherever ita doctrines are thoroughly ex- 
amined, they are approved in principle; wherever they are 
intelligently tested, they are adopted in practice. 

Tue Peinosorwy or Lars will be unfolded in all te 
PUYSIOLOGICAL, SOCIAL, MENTAL, and MORAL RELATIONS, 
Believing the “sound minds in sound badies ^ most be 
the general ruie in (he community, iasiead Of (be exception 
a al present, before hamantty cam work ot the glorious 
destiny of which i ls capable, the natural and perfect in- 
tegrity of the wrote armas seine will continue to be the 
ens theme of the Journal: 

Tus Pusssavamion or Heacre will involve a consider- 
ation of the relations of atm, LIGHT, FOOD, DRINK, sa TUNG, 
TENFERATURR, ERERCIOR, CLOTWINO, Occt ra TIew, the 
„tee, kce. a2 well as of every other hygienic infieemce 
which concerns the growth and development of ibe buman 
organism. i 

Tus Tave HRatuwe Ant which may be resoived into 
the (wo general proceages of reainicaTios and rvieona- 
‘Thom, will be Laaght by scientific discussions, and ilinatrated 
by examples in Hydropaibie eue. excladieq en drag- 
medication, aad al) other dreiructive or injarious agents o6 
processes. 7 

Tre Niete Geweaarion are most deeply in 
&equiring & keowledge of the Aciw»ca of Homan 
The young, the GA. the aceomplisbed, are daily and 
bourty cut down in their promise, whilst manhood i» 
"blamed in ite prime. Here, again, ignorance is the v 
knowledge the remedy. 

Tas Mornass or oca Racs.—li i» indiapetabie to the 

of our race that the be 
CO en emi tm conte ares 
dietetic and uiner voluntary habits of thelr chiüdreo ead 
we know of no publication, care this, which supplice the 
usnu! Information. 

A Porctan Woar ~La 4 be borne in mind, that the 
Wavus-Ccas Jorasat i e thoroagbly Porvtan Wons. a 
wort for the people, and pot tke organ of a profession or 
erect. lis aim is to make sorry reader acquainted with the 
sirecture, funetives, and relations of bie own body; end 
to be to every one an unerring quide in Ube preservation of 
health, or ihe restoration 

Tus Jocusar will be published the first of exch month, 
on the following extremely low 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE : 
Bingle copy, one year, $i 00 | Ten copies, one year, N 00 
Five copies, one year, 4 00 | Twenty copies, one y'r 10 00 
Peas address al! letters, poet paip, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Curros Hace, 131 Ne. N. T. 


ET Tee New Volume commences i» Jecuary, 1853. 


— 


Allancs, who kavo bim well end 


(TM Magazine for your Family, — 


PROSPECTUS OF VOLUME Vi. OF TwE STUDENT, 4 
FAMILY MISCELLANY AND MONTHLY SCHOOL 
READER, EDITED BY X. A. cat 


Tuis vort entered upon ia Bioth oigas wtih the Norem- 


— amber vid more . over . 
Ms otjosts- Pavecst, Mosa: and 1. 
mart—here beon wo memesi uily carrot sat as to 


"aqualibed. 

© erramped m to adapt i lo every member of tho famiy, 
(rum (he child Lo (he parents Ni coceptos s bronie Geld 
ibas tay other mageaine eriam, ond u om@panionly Tae 
Famas Miacettamt. 

Tus Piss or Tun Wong is unlike any other before the 
pubie  Kereral peque are devoted io articies io prose and 
poetry (roan the abeat writers embrertag subjerces of iste 
resi for the older members of Ibe family and the 
vinemes in scbool. The Veuth's Department saro- 
Uvea Lo teach valuable reteting Uo habita wo 
dact, ote ; aino travels, and aucise oe mt 
touf eabjecia, A io ibe aspect) of the young Fer 
(Audren a a pages costain articles with casy words asd 
simple idese = Teachers ond Poresis will fad a portion 
devoted Vo waslu) sompestions rotating to ibeir duuss and. 
responsibilities. A Reend e embracing & brief 
summary of the mus from month to most, is piren 

A Mowra.t Grmeot Rassaa is ome of tbe leoding char 
acteristics of thie vert N a efapted to clames < diferent 
grade, forulahes fresh amd cutertaistag matier erery 
‘month, thas "m parting to tbe pape o variety of uefa! in 
formation (hai cannot be ohtaiaed from Ue r school boca. 
‘while it develope à taste for reading. 

Tus Aim op vua Oreperr is to develop body end misd, 
imierest and instruet tbe ibtaileet, enbindie & bove (or soch 
learning as wil be practically useful in life, While iis pe- 
Fes breathe a bigh mora) Lope, end incwicale pose bul pore 
principies, they » ili be (ree (rom party amd sectarian preju 
dices, endeavoring V^ do the greatest good to (he greatest 


The Prevert commences its Sith Feleme with Novau- 
222, and wil be pabliehed o» the frw of each moeth, ece- 
talnining THIRTY-TWO large octavo pages, with namerono 
"iustretiopa, oa the follow tng 

ee 
N- 

neee vue erepart: 

To amy post-office ia the United Ptatm, whee paid quar 
toriy or yearly in advance, is only half à ceni o month. or 
ma CEPTS à TÜAR. 

ET tempie sumbere will be ssoi gratis when desired. 


Aceste Warre» is off 


mom ibera) eSecuragement be given, 


Tbe postage, under the inte law of Congrem, oe (he Puar- 
motoercat Jorasa, the Warwa-Ccas Jorans, and the 
er. to any pert of the United Maim, i» only “sis 
cents a peer,” f pad by (he eubsuriber quarterty va edeence 


Qt tbe office where received by M wot paid «* edens. 
tbe poscaqe will be double u via.: twelve cento eo 
year. 


Tus Umvensat Puoseenarman —Devoted to the Dis- 
wemimeuon of Fhosmgraph; amd to Verbatim 
wiih Precucai Instruction to Laermer. Prisied i Phono- 
graphy. Published Monthly, of Owe Dottan à Yan, in 
advance 

‘The expense of this new style of printing te vo great, 
(hai to disteuat or abatement cas be made to clube Sta- 
g'o numbers may be bed, perpaid by mail, si rweive 
curve cach 


Gois DottaBe. — Where amas current bant -cotes eanet 
e obtained. ii will be cas perfectly sto and ova venies: 
qo chr apd remit ai stage letter postage, Gold Dollars, 
or Quarter Eagive Teeme picor chounid be secured to a 
ibia card, slip of paper, or by à thread, before Iacioning the 


Subecriptioas ebouid be sent ia at once. Now ts ine time. letter. This will prevent the pioco from slipping eu, 


esto rue. 


e „. 
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5 the rat condition of temporal 


m J= 
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